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Chronicle of Events 


] July 

2 July 

3 July 

5 July 

6 July 

7 July 

8 July 

9 July 

10 July 

11 July 


12 July 


July 1927. 

*27 Nagpur Congrees Committee eubpended Arms Act Satyagraha in view of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion that an aimed Satyagraha cannot break the 
Arms Act. 

Continuation of tlie debate on the India Office Estimates in the Commons 
— Eail Winter ton on Heforme. 

riow to textile industry iti view of India Govern ment’s decision against 
protection — Mills closed in Bombay. 

do. The Non Biahnnn Confederation at Coimbatore commenced its Session 
under the presidency « f Dewan Bahalur Ku nn pwami Bed diar— Passed 
lesoluiion on the second clay allowing such iion>BrahminB to join the 
Congress as desired to do so. 

do, All-India Khadi Exhibition opened by Mahatma Gandhi at Bangalore — 
The Mahatma’s effoit to create khadi atmosphere in Mysore State. 

SeiiouB comniunal riots m villages in Nadia District, Bengal arising out 
of cow-kiliing as a sequel to preaching by a moulavi, 
do, Punjab Moslem League passed resolution condemning the Judgment of 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh in the ’Kangila Basal’ Case which piovuled com- 
plete immunity to scuriiloua writers attacking revered founders of religion 
— Promulgation of new law urged. 

do. Tense situation in Lahore following “Bangila Basul ” and “ Bisala 
Vartman” Cases — prominent Kbilafatists arrested for disobeying magisterial 
order prohibiting meetings. 

Gambling under official auspices to raise funds for the Burma University 
severely condemned and criticised in the Burma Council. 

do. Burma Council — Motion lor abolition of the Capitation and Tbatbameda 
taxes lost. 

do. Punjab Governor refused to receive a Muslim deputation whose represon- 
tation had a close reference to the attacks made on the High Court Judges. 
Burma Council — Non-Official resolution for combating coriup*. ion in Judi- 
ciary earned, 

do. Revd. Ottama’s manifesto condemning the Biitish policy of the separation 
of Burma from Inuia and appealing to the people of India not to give 
countenance to such movement. 

Labour unrest and strike in Southern India — promt intcivention and 
settlement urged in a Madras Labour meeting, 
do. Dea^ih in London of Sir Laia Gangaram, a member of the Agricultural 
Commission and a great philanthropist of the Punjab, 
do. Maulana Mahomed Ah in a series of articles deprecated the mnslim agita- 
tion demanding Mr. Justice Dalip Singh’s resignation. 

Rescue of Minor Girls — Non-party meeting in Calcntta presided over by 
Governor — Mayoi’s appeal for funds for the proviHion and endowment of 
home for the rescued minor girls — Mayor advocates public whipi ing for 
miscreants. 

Serious communal riot in Multan originating in the murder of 2 Moslems 
while a MohuiTum procession was proceeding — Cuifew order issued and 
military picket posted — Casualties were muslims 5 killed, 6 '.njiUv^d ; 
Hindus 6 killed and 11 injured and 1 sikh killed— Elsewhere Mohurium 
passed oS peacefully. 

do, Mill-Owners’ deputation to the Viceroy in connection with the rejection 
of the Tai iff Board’s recommendations by the Qovernmc.tt of India, 


2 
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H July *27 Official communique from Simla announced fhe appointment of a epccial 
cowmipsinn of enquiry by Hip Majesty's Government to enquire into the 
position of Indians in Kenya and East Afiica, 

iiif? public meet infr m Madias on the Ooimhatoie rrsolufion of the Non- 
Brahmin confederation and the attitude ot the justicifes in entcn'ng the 
Congiess and passing resolution of non-acc'>ptance ot office. 

15 July do, Punjab Khihafat Committee in a meeting pa^seti indignant resolution 

against the Bangila Basul Judgment and demanded removal ot Justice 
Dalip Singh — Resolutions vveio also passed in moslem meetings at Delhi, 
Bombay and Rangoon to the same effect. 

16 July do. The Y. M. 0. A. and Politics — The enquiiy into the allegations of the 

European Association began in Ca.culta bei ne Mr. Justice Pearson and 
Mi. 13. L Mitter, 

17 July do, Chingleput District Conferencf^ held ut Madurantaham presided over by 

Mi. O. K. Chetti. 

19 July do. P>ig public meeting at P.iona under Mr. J, 8. Kaiandikar to open an 
inttnsive Puadcshi and Boycott cr.mgaign in Maha'ii'^htra 

21 July do. Joint Seh’Ct Comniittee meeting on the Ib serve Bank Poll resumed its 

Fitting in Calcutta — the populai party’s bcheme on tlie constitution of the 
diiecfoiate of the Bank won in tin* Committee by a majority of one vote. 
Bengal Boistai {Schools Bill published in Ca’cutta— object of the toll is 
toempouei cei tain classes of nmgifitiatrs to (i( tain adolescent oiTcndeis 
in such ^chcols instead of sintencmg them in the oidinaiy way to impii- 
Bonment. 

Punjab Conned — motion for the release of political prisoneis rejected. 
Memorial sebmitted by influential mo lem leaders to the Bengal Governor 
pra^Miig tor an open enquiiy into the Kuikati incident, 

22 July do. Punjab Council members representing Sikh, Hindu and Muslim commu- 

nities issued manitesto condemning the iiotp, assaults and muidtre pre- 
vailing in the proMiice. 

23 July do. The Wiieless Beam station op<'ned at Bombay by II. E. the Viceroy. 

Fifth Bailway PasBeiigers’ Confeience held at Madras under Dr. U. Ifama 
Bou, 

Punjab Muslim Council Members under Hon. Malik F'Toz Khan Noon 
issued manifesto thoroughly disapproving the joint ehetorate scliem''. 

24 July do. Continuous downpour ot teirential rain unpircedented within living 

memory commenced fiom this day and continued ior a week in Ahmeda- 
bad causing dislocation in Railway traffic and bavoc m adjoining vi lages 
— Sev( ral thousand houses collapsed Tendering 40 thousand homeless. 

26 July do. First Session of the Madias Piov.ncial Laboui (’niJerence unchr the 

auspices of the Trade Union rrovement with the (‘bject of reviving the 
pioviiicial committees held at Madias pusidcd (.ver by Mr. N. M. Joslu. 

27 July do. Bombay Council — The Bombay Univdsity Bill passed the first rea ing 

and lefeired to a select committee. 

Inauguiation of an AiJ-India campaign at a Pornbay mfeting under Mis. 
Naidu with the slogan “ Respect all religious propliets’ . 

28 July do. Police laid in newspaper offices in Calcutta and P»onjbay—liteiafureB on 

China and Communism seized. 


•August 1927. 

1 Aug, '27 Seventh Death Anniversary of Lokmanaya Tilak celebrated throughout 

— Nation’s reverential homage to the High Priefet of Nationalism. 

2 Aug. do. Serious Hindn-Moslem not at Bettiah in Bihar arising over a Hindu 

Sabha procespion reeulted in eight casualties (7 Moslems and 1 Hindu) 
and m Beveral persons being injured. 

Nagpur Congress Committee revived the Satyagraha Campaign from this 
day— As a result 50 Volunteers with swords and Bpears were out in 
procession. 



AUGUST > 27 ] 

3 Aug, *27 

5 Aug. do. 


(; Aug. do. 


8 Aug. do. 

y xVug. do. 

10 Aug. do. 

12 Aug. do. 

13 Aug. ilo. 
H Aug. do. 

16 Aug. do. 

17 Aug, do. 

7 Aug. do. 

18 Aug. do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS It 

Mr. Satyendra Cbandra Mitia arrested under Regulation III on Oct 25, 
1324 ifleascd uncouditiouaiiy from Mandalay Jail. 

Mr. Satyaruurti as PresideLt of TinneveJIy Djstn'ct Conference urged 
Congress Unity as the need of the hour and denouned Communal Swaraj 
worse than dyaicliy. 

Hoogly District Conference under the presidency of Mr. T. C. Goswami — 
riesideut’s masterly analysis of the present political situation in the 
couiji ly. 

Public Meeting at Bombay under Sir P. Tliakurdas condemiuvl the Govern- 
ment’s ('ilatoiy attitude and urged it to give immeciiatc effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Ske«^n Committee. 

A deputation ot the Non-Erahmm members of the Bombay Council waited 
upon the Governor at Poona and urged the incieastd repiesentation of the 
community in the Services. 

“ llita'a Vaitiraij” Case — Judgment pronounced on this day by the Lahore 
High Court convic ing both the accused to iigo'ous imprisiinment. 

The C. P. and Beiai Piovmcial Hindu Sabha t’uuloieucti hold at Nagpur 
under Sii Saukarau Nair pleated for iiitei-cabt fusion and supported Joint 

Eo CJOiat<‘. 

Executive Meeting of the Hindu Mihasabha after four daytv’ deliberations 
within closed doors passed resolution condemning the publication of 
communal liteiatun-s, 

Calcutta’s Hiro-Woifliip in the second deatli aniiiveisary meeting of Sir 
Sureiidia Nath Baneij'M* under Sn C. C. Ghose. 

Annual Mt-tding ot tie* Miarehohicis of the Imperial B.ank of India in 
Calcutta to consider then posit ion with reterence to the creation of a Re- 
solve Bank for India. 

Tin* Silvei Jubilee of the i'*ign of U H, the Maharaja of Mysor«* edebrated 
with unboun :cd loyalty and devotion by his subjects a'l ov**r the State. 
London Indians’ irniigiiant piotest against a book called “Mother India” 
vviitten by one Mu ^ ILiihfiiu Mayo, an Ameiicin touiist which indulged 
m \v hoh sale anvt iruliisciiminale vilification of Indian civilisation and 
Indian cliaract<*i — Tlie bock was tn Id as propagandist woik to discredit 
India in view of the foitlicoaiing Statuloiy CommiBsion, 

People’s Paify in the Buiraa Council issued manifesto urging enquiry into 
the Buiina Uefoiins 

Scunilous attack on Indian womanhood by Mr. Pilcher m a news-article 
in the “Sratesmau” of Calcutta — Defamation chaigi s biought against the 
Editor of the paper subsequently end* d ui the ac<iaittal of the accused. 
Second Session of the Alt- India Pi ess E'nploy^e^’ Conference held at 
Calcutta ua<ler tiie presidency of Hon. S. Mohd. Padsha Sa nb. 

Coimbatoie Distiicr Non-Biahmin Confeience held at Tiiuppur under the 
piesideiicy ot Sir M. C. T. Muihiah Clnttiar. 

Adiouiiicd Meeting of the Bengal Muslim League Cuiancil tu id at Calcutta 
under Sir Abdur Bahira passed important resolutions 

Veliement piotest against the inhuman and biutal atrocities by frontier 
Muslim tiibpsmiu ovei the Hindu inliabitaiit-^ ol the Fiouticr recorded in 
a ciovNded public meeting in Calcutta under Mr, B. C. Pal. 

Dr. Ansaii’s rcmaikable statement to the press, on the eve of his election 
to the pit suit ntslnp of the CuugiesH, as.^'aning the policy pursued by Con- 
giessmen in the Leg'.slaf urea aiul advocating direct action as was done 
in the Non-co-opeiatioii days. 

Coimbatoie Mill Stiike continued till 2‘lth when labour leaders were 
arrested. 

The Public Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly commenced it 
Birtings in Simla. 

Opening of the C P. Lsgislativc Council— -Governor in his address pleaded 
lor Communal Unity. 

Opening of the Autumn Session of the Third Legislative Assembly at Simla 
— Select Committee Kcpoit on the Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill with 
the Minutes of Dissent presented to the Assembly by Sir Basil Blackett. 
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19 Aug. 72 Secretary of State announced the acceptance of the India Government’a 
proposale regarding the Sh^a Report. 

Hmdu-Moglom fracas ending in some casualties took place at Oomilla 
while a Janmastami procession was passing by a mosque. 

SI Aug. do, KhiJafat Conference in Calcutta presided over by Moul, Mahomed All 
Uiged mutual toleration between Hindus and Moslems regarding religious 
matters and work for the liberation of the Motherland. 

23 Aug do. Arms Act Satyagraha in Nagpur leading to a clash with the police who 
were injured — 13 men and 4 lady Satyagrahis arrested 
Op'-ning of the Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta — Tho Governor in 
hih address reaffirmed the policy outlineti in the Assembly by Sir A. 
Mnddiman regarding the Bengal defeniis. — During interpellations Ministers 
heckled on the question of the condition of Detenus. 

24 Aug. do. The Bill to amend tho Indian IVnal Code ami the Criminal Procedure 
Cckle to penalise insult to religion introduced in the Assembly, 

26 Aug, do. The Bengal Council — The Swarajist motion of ‘‘No-confidence** in tho 

Ministers earned — The Ministers unsigned. 

27 Aug, do. The Pearson-Mitter Enquiry Committee report into the allegations of th"* 

Euiopean Association regarding the polnieal activities of the Y M C A, 
published — The Committee found no evidence in support of the allegations. 
Police raid in Howrah — Bomb-shells, explosives and revolvers seized — three 
persons arrested. 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference passed conditional entry of Non- 
Brahmins m the Congress. 

28 Aug. do. Unequivocal condemnation in all parts of India of the m»*an and vulgar 

Attack on Indian womanhood by Miss Mayo in her bonk “Mother India**. 

29 Aug. do. Serious communal not m Bareilly— ll^avy casualties — Prominent persons 

made special constables. 

The Viceioy’s Address to the Joint Session of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Simla 

Motion for consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill made by Sir B. Blackett 
in the Assembly. 

30 Aug. do. Cotton Yarn Bill imposing duty on one and half annas per pound on 

imported yarn passed by the Select Committee at Simla. 

Members of the Unity Conference at Simla issued Manifesto appealing 
to all commu: ities to maintain calm atmospheic as a means to bring 
about lasting unity between all communities. 

31 Aug. do. All-India Swadtshi and Industrial Exhibition opened at Poona by the Hon, 

Mr. Harilal Desai. 


September 1927. 

2 Sept, ’27 Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill adjourned in the Assorably, 

3 Sept. do. Behar Council— No-confidence resolution against Mr. Q. D. Singh, Minister 

defeated by 17 votes. 

4 Sept. do. Serious communal riot at Nagpur arising out of a moslom procession of 

2000 peoples molesting a Hindu passerby — There were heavy casualties— 
Military I'araded the streets. 

Monster p- blic meeting held in Calcutta under Mr. J. M. San Gupta to 
protest against Miss Mayo*s and Mr. Pilchei’a attack on Indian woman- 
hood calling them “ Sluts at home and prostitutes abroad,’* 

At a general meeting of the Reception Committee of the ensuing Indian 
National Ooiigress held at Madras Dr. Ansari was elected President by a 
large majority. 

6 Sept, do. Communal disturbance at Nagpur arising out of a Muslim procession 
celebrating the death of a Moslem killed in the communal troubles of 1924 
coming into conflict with Hindus— 22 died, over 100 injured. 
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7 Sept. ’27 

8 Sept. do. 

9 Sept, do, 

10 Sept, do. 

11 Sept, do. 

12 Sept, do. 
U Sept. do. 

15 Sept, do. 

16 Sept. do. 

17 Sept. do. 

18 Sept. do. 
22 Sept, do. 
24 Sept. do. 
26 Sept, do. 
28 Sept, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 13 

The Unity Conference meeting at Simla appointed Committee to prepare 
a^en^a for the Conference. 

The Neill Statue S^ityagraha in Madras — Volunteers after conversation with 
Mahatma Qandhi decided to continue the struggle in a non-violent spirit. 
Representative Deputation under Sir P. Thakurdas waited on the Viceroy 
in connection with the Bast African situation. 

Sir Basil Black-^tt’s surprising announcement in the Assembly postponing 
the Reserve Bank Bill owing to the failure of agreement on the question 
of directorate — Congress Party members walketl out in protest. 

Inaugural meeting of the Aero Club of India held at Simla under the 
presidency of Sir Victor Sassoon. 

Mr. 0. R. Das’s portrait unveiled in the Madras Mabajan Sabha by 
Mahatma Gandhi — the Mahatma in paying tribute discoursed on politics 
and spirituality. 

The Y. M. O, A. & Politics — In view of the Pearson-Mitter Committee 
Report the Council of the European Association in a meeting in Calcutta 
did not e msider that there was sufficent reabon for calling a meeting of 
the Association to modify or rescind its resolution of the 18th February. 
Lala Lajpat RaiV forctful appeal in an Untouchability Conference held in 
Simla to cast away the horrible practice. 

Communal Ri d. in Sholuper— 6 killed, lOO mjlured, 

Hindu-Muslim fracas at Ahmedabad arising out of a party of moalems 
coming in conflict with song and religious discouisf' in a temple adjoining 
a mosque during prayer time. 

The Kharagpur T.ibour crisis* — D.'claration of lock-out by the B, N. By. 
authorities in their workshops — ten thousand men afflicted. 

The Koran desecration Case of Sylhe* — Assam Council passed resolution 
demanding dismissal of the police officer who committed the act. 

Mahatma Gandhi in an articl* in “Young India” characterised Miss, 
MayoV Book Mi ther India ’ as a “ Dram Inspector's Report”, 

The Unity Committee at Sim^a held sittings till 22ad when it broke up 
owing to no conclusions having been reached on cow and music qu' stions 
— divergent statements of the Secretaries and the Muslim Members issued 
subsequently. 

The Bill to peDa''fe insult to religion passed in the Assennb’y. 

A representative deputation waited on the Vicr’ioy at Simla in connection 
with the Feethara Report which lecoramended drastic curtailment of Indian 
rf rnegenfation in Municipal Council in East Afnca. 

Big public meeting at Madras demanding the removal of the Neill Statue 
from public view and sympathising writh the Satyagraha movement. 

The Unity Conference at Simla broke up on its failure to arrive at a 
concordant on the question of cow-slaughter and music b fore mosque. 
Kamnad District Conference h**11 under the prf’sidency of Mr. Satyamurti 
urged communal unity and abolition of eeparate electorates. 

Muslim Members’ statement issued on the failure of the Unity Conference 
at Simla. 

Attack on the Bamlila procession by Kabuli Mahomedans at Dehra Dun 
— 2 dead and 26 wounded — peace restored after curfew order isssued by 
the District Magistrate, 


October 1927. 

1 Oct, ’27 Eleventh Session of the Nadars' Provincial Conference held at Kumbako- 

nam under the presidency cf R, K, Shanmugham Chettiar. 

2 Oct, do. Owing to the tense communal feeling prevailing in Punjab maass 

meeting of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was held at Ambala under Mr. 
Manilal Kothari who appraled to all to settle 'own to the normal relations 
of peace and harmony and thus help attainm^ at of Sw^araj, 
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6 Oct, *27 Khaiagpur Jabour stiikc continued— Govern rnent statement issued up- 

holding the ruticiichmont pOiicy ot the Uiiiway authorities, 

Ko-t:tx in Bardoli — the agiieuitunsts at a meeting at I uiii resolved not 
to pay the cuhancfd revenue assebsment. 

7 Oct. do. The Labour Conleience at Pdackpool passi'd rcBolutions advocating self- 

determination lor India and urging itdease ot Bnngal Detenus. 

10 Oct. do. {Special session of the Kathiawar roliiical Conference held at Rajkot to 

piotebt against the customs conlou o[ the Stales. 

26 Oct. do. Mammoth meetings htld m Calcutta and Howrah to celebrate the Detenub’ 
day. 

26 Oct. do. The fourth sniiiveisitry of “ Forward”, the Swaiajist 01 gan founded by 

Dobhbaiidhu Das, ceiebiatid wiiti guat eiitliusiasm in Calcutta. 

27 Oct. do. IL'piesentativc gatlnoiiig in th( Unity Coiifetcnce held in Calcutta on this 

and t he IK xt day — lesoiations on ii Mgioiis conveisioiiH and music befoie 
mob(ju^' and the cow quo&tiou acevpted hy both the coinmumti* a. 

28 Oct. do. Impoitant sebbum of the All-Iiuiia C.oigiess Committee held on this and 

the next tv\o days — The Unity Cont. rence lesolution and i he \>oi5Cy of 
the Matlias Swaraj btb discutrsed — Di, Daa Gupta’s resolution on leligious 
convei -.Kin adopK d. 

Tiio U. j\ Cm istian Confeicnce held at Allahabad uuiler th presidency 
ol M). d. M. Diavid passed lesolutiou among othris condemning ttie coni- 
muna) eh ctoiatts. 

{Special S' bsion of the All-lndi.i Uailwa^tn ii’s Conference hehl at Kharag- 
pur mid<'i Ml. V. V. Gni whodeploicl the utitiiehm nt in the lailways 
and tliirateiied g. neial b like unless ictivncbmiUt is a bandoned, 

2D Oct, do. {Second Day ol the A, 1. C. C. S. ssioii in Calcutta— llesoluticub on cow 

and mUflic aiKl the !► ngul Det-*nuh pashv'd, 

Tlie V, P. ('ouiici. — The N Ilk Gifis’ Pioteclion Bill iccoved a hearty 
welcome tiom all qiiailes of the )ious“. 

30 Oct. do. The National Lh uncil ot V, M. (\ A. in a statement is-ued from Calcutta 

lepudiaied the accusation iliat the asMicia'ion wine developing on political 
iujeb and le-allirrned ns p' lioy ibcnewing po: 2 iica fiom its piogramme. 

31 Oct. do, TIk- inteivK'w of tie Vicioy with prominent leaders invited by him 

comm need liom this »iay at Delhi. 

November 1927. 

1 Nov, '27 police Raid in Calcutta aiivl Dacca — A number ot houses s'^aiclied — rcvolu- 
tionaiy conspiiacy subpccted. 

U P. (^ouiicil — Kebolution to remove Sex diKiuabiication for women in 
leguul to Elecnon and nomination to the Council ailoptel unanimously. 

4 Nov. do. The All- India Aiyan Coiigiess held at Delhi under tlie pres'driicy of Lala 
Hansiaj. 

The U, r. Council — an inbioting lesnluiioii, asking Government to 
acci pt the conv«‘iitiou that in niattciB concerning liaiihleried depart- 
ments the ofliciaJ members should abstain iroiu voting, dtifeat'-d. 

8 Nov. do, The ViceioyV announcement on the Refoims Oimmi^-bion antu»unc'‘d in 
New Dellii — An all British pmsonnH, tie* Cential and Piovincial L«'gibla- 
ture to be, coribultirig boilits. — All-India piotest voiced against the exclu- 
sion of Indiaiih trom the personnel ot th. (vommist-ion. 

House of Lords passed the 1st reading of the {Statutoiy Commission Bill 
Amending S ction 81 of the Government of India Act. 

10 Nov, do. Congicbs President issued statement app'^almg for the complete boycott 
of the Statutory (’onimission. 

12 Nov, do. Andhra Piovincial Contcrcncc held at Auantapur under Mr. D. Narayana 
Razu—Stirniig AppenJe made on resolutions on Neill Statue Satyagraha 
and Rt/yal Commission. 

14 Nov. do. Abdul Ryschid, the rauiderer of S. Shiadhananda fiangcd at Delhi— huge 
inuslim ciowd earned the body in a riotous procession in which 45 Hindus 
were alleged to have been iiijuicd. 
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15 Nov. *27 House of Lot(Ib passed th(‘ Second R^iaciing of tho Indian Statutory Com- 

mission Till! 

Labour Party in a Confeniice with L')‘d Ibikenhead pressed for an 
assurance on the floor of F’aiJiament (d thf* iujJrst co-opeiation and con- 
sultation between the Statutoiy Conimiei^ion and the (^mmittee of Indian 
Legislaturrs. 

16 Nov, do, rrovincud Ministers* Confeicncc hrid .at N 'w Delhi under Mr, James 

Creiai to consider questions in conn<c»ioii with the re-oiganisation of the 
Piovincia! Sei vices on the Tian‘-tprrerl s:d'*. 

All Party (’onference in ItomViay under Sir Setalvad piotested against 
the exolusKin < f In<‘ians flora th.‘ S«a 1 ufoty (Commission and uiged its boy- 
cott — Sinirar piotest meeting liidd in Ca cuita under Sir Ab'>ur Rahim. 
All-India L* lo'er'.’ sta’ement issiud iioni Rombay uiged boycott of the 
Commis‘-ion iinlesR a Comniiss’on on whico the Biitish and Iiulian states- 
men will sit on iMiual icrmo ih set up. 

17 Nov. do. The Hf’ii'-f* of Lo:fl.-< passed the Thud Rea<iing of fh^ Indian Statutory Com- 

mission Bill. 

10 Nov. do. Inrlepen tent Lat our party at a meeting in Loudon 1 nssed r/ solution strongly 
piotcptiup rg.nnst t'.e exclus'on ot Indiar's fiom tiu* C’onimission. 

Monstei Mtvt mg in Bombay ui'der Su Doi-haw Pttit uiged boycott of 
the Cou mi >n('n-~ Sum at im cMiig at CMa i.a-' un lur Dr. T, llama Rau 
railed (oi ih*- comp'ett* bo\*’o;t of the Commi'-sion, 

20 Nov. do. ]'t. Mat! Ill N hiu on b' liall rf the ('- ngo “-s as-k-nl Mr. Lansbuiy, tie 
Labour Le.id i,to wiililia’v 'abour m* rni) is fiom tlie ('’oinmission and 
demist iioiii a.j (fforts a» c imp omise, ‘‘Nothing short of Pull Responsible 
(loV'M iirnont v\ i 1 satisfy lie (Congif.ss/’ 

Ihinj lb Mi.slni r/'agin-’s It iliitioii du'i’-p’ov.ng f ’n boyotl, of the Cora- 
rnirt'-ion 1 'KtUit \ th*' loci K irati' t'om-ui'tc' 

Mahaia'-} tta I’n v. Pongo-ss Commd tc<* u 'd a" Pen undfr Mr. L, B. 
Bl'Opatkir uiL^fd boycott ot tlie ('ornini-'-ion ani'iup otlni rp«olnf]ons. 

Tiie (^uue 1 o» tin* .Vil-Incui Mu«bm League Imld at Ddhi drcided to hoM 
tlie next srss! 01 at Lalioie. 

22 Nov, tlo. The P.i)iar Khdafat (’’oiif- rene-*, tin' U, P. Ti'berel Ar-«ociat]on and tin 

Bombay Non-p.'.ahmm Paity, all pap-»*(l icsolul ems lavouting complete 
boycott ot the 1 . 11 1 'ani'nitary t 'ocimission. 

Stcond Beading oi tie* U form P-.'l ni tbe Commons patF^f] — Mr, Sakla*- 
vaia’s rejf'Cti'ii moii'm def**?,!'* 1 . 

AjI Paiiy n'ct'tmc at fiiirkno'v under Sii Tt ] r>ahariiir Sapru urged boy- 
cott of tlie ComraisS’on. 

23 Nov. do. In tlie (^. niruittee Stag'' of tie' Statutoiy rommm’sion T>ill Mr. Saklatvala’s 

Amendiij* nt piovuling that the (^ommis-iou oe i ot. ai'poiuted until the 
Assend.'v appuived Uic i»ppointm-’m. n'‘g^*^v(d owing to Laboui’sobs- 
fiuctiv tactics 

The St.a’ii*or> (’nuuni^'-ioii Bill passed tbe Third Be.avling in the Commons 
and t!a llo}a! Assent given. 

24 Nov, do. Persoiiii. 1 ci t St' Indian S'atnto'-y Comtirs=^ion — Lord Biikc nh^ad’s state- 

ment 111 th** Louis appioied Nem Con — Labf ur not, to w’lthdiaw Com- 
missioiicis. 

I’arliam-'iitaiy Labour Party under Mr, Macdmiai 1 fb'cided not to with- 
draw J-aboiir niembfrs fiom the (brremiss-mn it tqnal powei 8 were given 
to (he <’onim)ti<*f‘ of tlie Indian L<'gi«latincs 

Pt. Nehiu's Jftter to all membeis ot the Lilour Party expressing surprise 
at the Labdui official co-npfiation describing it an “msult to India.” 

25 Nov. do. The Einop. an Association at its Annual Meeting in Ca'cutta opined that 

the PaTlijimenta? Y Commission was likely to do more >>ervice to India than 
a raixi’d commission. 

Earl Wint(*rtoids statement earned in the C’oramons on the appointment of 
the (’ommi^'Sion — Mr. Macdunald's apologia for labour participation — Mr, 
SakiatvalaV amemlracnt to invite Pt. MatiJal Nehru to the Bar of tbe 
House negatived. 

U, P. Political Conference held at Aligarh under the presidency of Mr. 
G. B. Pant. 
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26 Not. '27 The All India Trade Union Congress held at Cawnpore under Dearan 
GhamanlaJ— Motion for Labour Enquiry Commission pasted. 

30 Nov. do. At a meeting of Moslems held at Cawnpore Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved a 
resolution uigmg the settlement of the Moslem claim as a condition prece- 
dent to the Boycott of the Commission. 

Indian and European Chambers' joint representation to the Burma 
Government urging abolition of the Capitation Tax. 


1 Dec. '27 

‘-i Pec. do, 

7 Dec. do, 

8 Doc. do. 

11 Dec. do, 

13 D c. do. 

16 Dec, do, 

17 Dec, do. 

19 Dec. do. 

25 Dec. do. 

26 Dec. do. 

27 Dec, do, 

28 Dec, do, 

29 Dec, do. 

20 Dec. do. 

31 Dec, do. 


December 1927. 

Boycott Committee inaugurated by Dr. Mrs. Besant— the Committee to 
keep boycott on right lines but to eschew civil disobedience and similar 
muss movements. 

Women's meeting in Bombay under Mrs. Sarojini Naidu urged concerted 
boycott of the Commission. 

The British Kection of the League againsrt Imperialism disapproved labour 
participation in the Commibsion, 

A manifesto iSBued by prominent Lahore Muslims stated that an equitable 
adjufctment of intercomraunal diffeiencca was an essential prerequisite 
of a common piogiamme and urged muslirns in particular not to boycott 
the commibsion, the doing of which will bring shame and sorow to muslirns. 
The piotiacted strike in the B. N. Railway woikshop at Kharagpur 
terminated — Workshops re-opened. 

All Party m(*eting held at Allahabad under the presidency of Pt. Madan 
Mohan MaJaviya to boycott the forthcoming Bimon Commishion. 

The Council of the All-lndia Muslim League held at Delhi decided to 
hold the next Session of the League in Calcutta, 

Annual meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce held at Madras 
under the piesidency of Mr. G. E. Wood. 

Annual Conference of the European Association in Calcutta under Mr. 
C B. Charters. 

The States' Subjects’ Conference held at Bombay under the presidency of 
Mr. M. Uamebandra Rao. 

Annual meeting of the Associate*! Chambers of Commerci* held in Calcutta 
under the presidency of Mr. Eddis. 

Kenya Indian Congress held at Nairobi condemned the recommendations 
of the Fcetbam Commission as well as the administiation of the Governor. 
Opening of the luiliau National Congress at Madras under the presidency 
ol Dr. M. A, Ansai. 

The All-India Liberal Federation opend at Bombay under the presidency 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held at Madras under the 
presidency Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 

Death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, the well-known Physician and nationalist 
of Delhi — A. I. C. C. meeting held at Madras after the Congress session 
passed condolence resolution on the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

All-lndia Muslim League held at Calcutta under the presidency of Mr, 
Mohammeii Takub. 

The All-India Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. B. L. Ballia Bam. 

Annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held at Madres 
under Sir Dinshaw Petit— Annual Report for 1927 presented. 

Rival Session of the All-India Muslim League held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Sir Mian Mu hammed Bhafi. 
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REPORT OF THE 


All-I ndia Congress Committee, 

The tollowing is the annual report for the year 1927 presented by 
the General Secretaries to the AlHndia Congress Committee and sub- 
sequently to the Madras Congress in December 1927. 

** Article XXIII of the Congress Constitution requires the Secretaries to 
‘ prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress Committee during 
the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may come 
into their hands, to the All -India Congress Committee at a meeting to be 
held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the 
year*. We have pleasure to submit this report accordingly. 

“ Since the last session of the Congress, there have been three meetings 
of the All-India Congress Committee including the one which was held at 
Gauhati immediately after the Congress concluded its proceedings. At this 
meeting the Committee, in compliance with the statutory provisions, elected 
members to the Working Committee and to the Election Disputes Panel. 

The next meeting was an important one and had a prolonged session 
at Bombay. The decisions made at this session covered a wide range of 
subjects — from the International Congress against Imperialism and Colonial 
Oppression and for National Independence to domestic matters like the 
Congress Party *s conduct in the Councils — and included the despatch of a 
Medical Mission to China, the framing of a Swaraj Constitution and the 
solution of the vexed question of Hindu-Muslim differences. The Committee 
also placed on record its high appreciation of the meritorious services rendered 
by Pandit Jawahavlal Nehru who represented the Indian National Congress 
at the International Congress which was organised hy the League against 
ItnpcTialism, and who h-y his ardent patriotism and untiring energy secured 
for this country an elevated place in the Councils of the League. 

“ At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee resolved at 
the Bombay meeting to recommend to the Congress to give support to the 
League against Imperialism as an associate organisation. 

‘‘ As regards the Swaraj Constitution, the Committee called upon the 
Working Committee to prepare a draft, based on a Declaration of Rights, 
in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures and other leaders of political parties. Accordingly, the office 
placed itself in communication with present and past members of Legislatures 
and other prominent persons, a few of whom have sent in some suggestions. 
Drafts are in course of preparation and will, in due course, come up for 
discussion. 

The Hindu-Muslim differences and the means that have to bo devised 
to establish unity have continued to be the most absorbing subjects before 
the country and the Congress* Since the last Congress which met under 
the shadow of a national calamity owing to the brutal assassination of the 
great Swami Shruddhananda of revered memory, the tension between the 
two groat communities in the land has grown from bad to worse. Murders 
and murderoijs assaults had blackened the fair name of the^otberland and 
3 
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the need for a prompt solution of the problem was imperative. Tho^ Com- 
mittee, therefore, addressed itself to the question in a spirit of justice, 
humanity and true patriotism. The political issues involved were dealt 
with at the Bombay meeting on the lines of the proposals contained in the 
report and resolutions of the Working Committee, and the AlMndia Con- 
gress Committee re-ecunciated the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis and recommended, as an initial step, the application of 
the principle to Andhra, Sind and Karnatak. The system of communal 
representation was definitely discarded and, instead, joint electorates were 
substituted, due provision being made for the protection of minorities by 
way of reservation of seats. 

At this meeting, as has been mentioned above, the conduct of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislative Council was also discussed and 
was referred to the Working Committee which was authorized to call for 
an explanation from the Party and submit the same for consideration at 
the next meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee. The resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee which mot in Bombay immediately after 
the AlMndia Congress Committee, on this paiticular matter and on the 
general policy to be pursued by Congress Parties in the Legislative Councils, 
led to a difference of opinion among Congressmen as a result of which a 
requisition signed by over .30 members of the AlMndia Congress Committee 
calling for a special meeting of the Committee at Calcutta not later than 
the 15tb of July was addressed to the President. For various reasons, 
including the inconvenience felt by Congressmen engaged in municipal 
elections in Madras, the sitting of the Madras Legislative Council and the 
illness of the President, the meeting had to bo postponed from time to time 
and could only be held at Calcutta on the 28th of October. 

*'At this meeting, the other points of dispute involved in the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, namely social and religious, wore taken up for consideration. 
And a working compromise was reached, owing to the co-operation of loaders 
of both the communities from different parts of the country. Piior to the 
meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee, a Unity Conference had been 
convened by the President at Calcutta on the 26th October. The Con- 
ference sat for long hours on the 26tb and on the following day and after 
full and frank discussion, was able to ariivo at compromise formulae which 
were subsequently adopted with suitable alterations by the AlMndia Con- 
gress Committee. It must bo mentioned here that some of the leaders were 
obliged to be absent from the Conference and from the AlMndia Congress 
Committee. It should also be admitted that the compromise resolutions 
passed at Calcutta have met with adverse criticism in some quarters. Never- 
theless, it may be hoped that the terms of agreement will provide the basis 
on which a '‘via media between conflicting points of view can be laid 
down which will help to restore that peace and good-will between the two 
great communities of this ancient land, which is so essential for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. 

“ Thus the solution of the outstanding political, social and religious pro- 
blems connected with the Hindu-Muslim differences was sought to bo arrived 
at at the Bombay and Calcutta meetings in a spirit of give and take. Some 
of the decisions might not be final and may require fuller examination and 
final decision by the Congress ; in fact, the AlMndia Congress Committee 
itself which arrived at these decisions resolved to bring up some of them 
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before this meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee and the Congress* 
and we have no doubt that any alterations that will be found necessary to 
improve upon the terms of compromise and render them more acceptable to 
all parties concerned will be made at the coming session. 

The Bombay meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee, as has 
been stated above, resolved to show its sympathy in a practical way with the 
people of China who were struggling for freedom, and called upon the All- 
India Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal to take all necessary steps in con- 
nection with the despatch of an Ambulance Corps to that country. But the 
British bureaucracy in India would not permit even this humanitarian work 
to be undertaken by or on behalf of the Congress, and it employed all 
manner of dilatory tactics in dealing with the Dal President Mr. Goswami^s 
communications on the subject. The Congress and the Dal have thus been 
prevented from doing their little service to a sister nation who, like ours, is 
fighting for her freedom. 

Another subject of importance which was dealt with by the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay was the boycott of British goods, intended 
as a measure of practical protest against the continued incarceration of 
Bengal Detenus. We are sorry to say that not much headway has been 
made in this direction. It will bo remembered that in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Special Session of the Congress hold in Delhi in 1923, 
a report was submitted by the Sub-Committee to the Congress at Cocanada 
giving a list of the articles that could easily be boycotted immediately. 

There has boon also another movement set on foot to compel the 
Government to deal justly with the hundreds of patriots whose liberties have 
boon trampled under foot urxlcr the lawless law of tho Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 19*25, and under Regulation III of 1818, namely the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. It is worthy of note that this movement as well as other move- 
ments like tho Madura Arms Act and the Madras Neill Statue Satyagraha 
have boon singularly marked by perfect non-violence. 

“ Tho All-India Congress Committee, while in session at Bombay, received 
tho glad tidings of tho release of Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose and rejoiced at 
his restoration to liberty, to take his place again in the fight for tho nation’s 
freedom. But there are still a groat many more of patri )ts rotting behind 
tho prison walls and otherwise deprived of their liberties. The Committee, 
therefore, appointed a Sub Committee at Calcutta to devise means for expedi- 
ting tho release of the dotonua with Syt. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, another 
patriot who had suffered imprisonment, as convenor of the Sub-Committee. 
The report of tho Sub-Committee will come up before this meeting and it is 
hoped that the Committee will address itself to this all important question 
and resolve upon such a plan of action as will wrest the freedom of the 
flower of Bengal from an obstinate bureaucracy. 

** The Working Coramittoo, as usual, has b^en meeting from time to time. 
Besides tho meeting at Gauhati which was held imraodiately after the Congress 
tho Committee informally mot at Calcutta soon after i.tf., on tho 1 st January, 
Mootings of the Committee wore frequently hold during tho pendency of tho 
Assembly session at Delhi in January, February and March when tho Com- 
mittee discussed mainly the Hindu-Muslim question, the Currency Bill and 
tho Chinese situation. It subsequently met in May last at Bombay and, as 
has boon stated above, wont thoroughly into the questions outstanding 
between Hindus and Musalmana and submitted its report and«draft resolutions 
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to the All’India Congress Committee under Resolution IX of the Gauhatl 
Congress. The report could not be ready by the 31st March as required 
under the Gauhati resolution, in view of the fact that the President had to 
carry on prolonged consultations with leading Hindu and Mohammedan 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other 
leaders. 

“ The last meeting of the Working Committee was held in Calcutta on the 
28th October, on the eve of the All-India Congress Committee, At this 
meeting the Committee, besides framing draft resolutions for adoption by the 
All-India Congress Committee on the basis of the Hindu Muslim Unity Con- 
ference discussions, resolved to sanction Rs. 500 as a token of its sympathy 
with the people of Orissa in their distress caused by the recent floods in that 
unhappy land. 

“ The Working Committee, in accordance with the resolution on Hindu- 
Muslim Unity adopted by the All-India Congress Committee at Calcutta, 
passed by circulation a resolution appointing a Committee representative of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs for the purpose of carrying on propaganda along 
the linos indicated in the said resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. 

The Working Committee also considered the situation created by the 
announcement of the appointment of the Parliamentary Commission and 
adopted the following resolution by circulation : — 

** As the Uiitieh Government has constituted the Statutory CoramiSBion in defiance of 
the national will and rejected the national demand for a Round Table Conferrnco to settle 
a Swaraj Constitution for India, the Woiking Committee of the CongrcBs calls upon tie 
people of India and appeals to all political paities to abstain fiom co-oprrating with tl o 
said Commission either by giving evidence or by voting for or serving on any Select Com- 
mittee connected theiewith.” 

“ The Commission has been universally condemned as a negation of the 
fundamental right of self-determination which is inherent in every nation. 
The Congress will, no doubt, devise, in consultation with other organisations 
in the country, a concerted plan of action with a view to bend the British 
Government to the nation’s will unanimously expressed through the National 
Congress. 

“ Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the All-India Spinners Asso- 
ciation has, during 1926-27 which is the second year of its existence, made 
general progress ” which, as the Association’s report says “ is maikcd not 
so much in the increased figures of khadi production and sale although such 
progress is to bo found in some of the provii ces but rather in the improve- 
ment in the quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of 
the organisations in the several provinces were in the main directed during a 
large part of the year as also in the evolving of disciplined organisations in 
some of the less organised provinces and the bringing of all their centres 
under a proper system of business efiiciency.’’ The returns received at the 
Central office of the Association show that Khaddar of the value of Rs, 23,59,067 
has been produced and the sale-proceeds amount to Rs, 32,62,854 during the 
year under report. Mahatma] i has undertaken, in spite of serious illness, 
tours in Karnatak, Tamil Nadu and Ceylon. It is a matter for especial grati- 
fication to note that his tour throughout these provinces including the States 
of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin has been marked by signal success. The 
warm and spontaneous reception that greeted him everywhere, the generous 
response which was made to his appeal for Khadi funds and the unbounded 
enthusiasm that Jias been aroused iu the hearts of the public for the cause oi 
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Daridra Narayant the Ood in the lowly and the distressedi give the lie direct 
to the self-complacent allegation of the enemies of this country that Mahat- 
maji's influence over the masses has diminished. In far off Ceylon, all the 
communities, including the Burghers, vied with one another in according him 
royal reception and giving of their best to the cause of the downtrodden and 
the depressed, of which ho is the living embodiment. In a poor country 
like ours, only Mahatma Gandhi could collect spontaneous donations amount- 
ing to Rs. 3 and half lakhs during a few months’ tour. 

** The Karnatak Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal has good work to its 
credit during the year under report, having enlisted 6658 Congress members 
and 91 Dal members. 

“ Reports of work done in all the provinces having not yet been received 
but so far only Maharashtra, Karnatak, Behar, Gujarat, C. P. Marathi and 
Bombay have forwarded them. The Maharashtra P. 0. C. states that the 
total number of Congress members in the province is about 2,',00. In the 
Colaba and Bombay Suburban Districts of this province, vigorous efforts 
have been made to carry on a campaign against the payment of increased 
land assessment. It should be noted hero that the President, during his 
extensive tour in Maharashtra in May last, personally studied the movement 
in Alibag for refusing to pay the enhanced land assessment and after con- 
vincing himself of the justice of the movement, gave it every encouragement. 
Active propaganda work against the drink evil has also been done in these 
districts. In Karnatak 6658 Congress members were enrolled during the 
year by the exertions of the Seva Dal mentioned above. The report received 
from four Districts in Bohar shows that 2,220 Congress members were 
registered in those Districts. In Gujarat only 270 were enlisted during the 
current year as against 651 last year. But this was due to the fact that 
Gujarat experienced a terrible calamity in the deluge that swept over the 
province. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Provincial Congress 
Committee rose to the occasion and put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
bring relief to the flood-stricken and starving millions. The people made 
a splendid response to the appeal for funds and a sum of Rs. 6,22,982 
was collected for flood relief. Relief operations are still being carried on. 
Rs. 82,440 were collected and ear-marked for the depressed classes in Gujarat. 
C. P. Marathi reports only 1564 members for this year as against 3610 of 
last year. 

** The Bombay province has on its rolls 4248 members including 14 who 
have enlisted themselves in the A. I. S. A. 

“We have this year again to advert to the unsatisfactory financial posi- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee, which wdll bo evident from a 
perusal of the audited statement of T. S. F. accounts annexed hereto. We 
must also reiterate the urgent need for collecting funds for efficient organiza- 
tion of Congress work and for the upkeep of the Central Office. As we said 
last year, the amount required for this purpose will by no means be large, 
and we earnestly invite the prompt attention of the All-India Congress 
Committee to this vital need of the Congress Secretariat. We suggest in this 
connection, that funds should bo collected and ear-marked for the purpose 
and the support of the public enlisted in this behalf 


Madras, 

Wh DecemUf 1927* 


f M. A. ANSARI, 

< VALLABHBHAI J. PATEL, 
LA. RANGASW^Altfl IYENGAR. 
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[Note, — As Working General Secretary of the Congress during the last 
two years who will be vacating his office this yeari I may be permitted to 
say one word as to the need for placing the Congress Secretariat on a perma- 
nent footing. The frequent changes in the headquarters of the A. L C. C. 
Office, which the present system imposes, involves an amount of expendi- 
ture and dislocation of business which may well be avoided. I would suggest 
that the office may be put in charge of a permanent paid Secretary and be 
located at some contra! place where he should carry on the ordinary routine 
work of the Congress organisation throughout the year, while the General 
Secretaries annually elected would be placed in a position to guide and control 
the office and carry out the policy and programme laid down by the Congress 
at its annual session, as also in accordance with the resolutions and directions 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee. 

I would also once again urge the restoration of the amount of the 
delegation fee of each delegate to Rs. 10. Its reduction to the nominal 
figure of Re. 1 has rendered and will render the task of Reception Com- 
mittees of the loss prosperous provinces difficult and hazardous, and accen- 
tuate the position of dependence of the A. 1. C. C. on the lastly thinning 
balances of the Tilak Swarai Fund, It is also necessary, I think, to restore 
the membership fee of A. I. C. C. members and to give effect to the statutory 
provision contained in Art. IX of the Congress Constitution and to ask 
each Provincial Congress Committee to make an annual contiibutiou to the 
central fund. 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar.] 


Proceedings of the Calcutta Meeting. 

The requisition meeting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced 
at Calcutta in the Albert Hall on the 28th October 1927 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress. There wore present about fifty members of the Congress Committee 
and a similar number of visitors. At the outest, the President explained the 
circumstances under which the holding of the meeting of the AlMridia 
Congress Committee was adjourned from time to time. The President fur- 
ther stated that this mooting was held in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
several members of the All -India Congress Committee. 

Among those who attended the meeting were Maulanas Abul Kalam 
Azad, Mahomed Ali, 8haukat AH, Pandit Gopebandhu Das, Mr. Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Moulaiia Abdul I3ari, Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. V. V. Jogiah, Mr. T. Prakasam, Moulaiia Maho- 
med Shaft, Dr. Biswanath Mookerjoo, Babu Bagavan Das of Benares, Pandit 
Nilkantha Das, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Mr. S. 
Jairamdaa Daulatram, Dr. Nand Lai, Babu Purshottamdas Rai, Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Guha Roy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sreemati Urmila Dobi, and 
Sreemati Subbamma Debi. 

Congress and Madras Politics. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the requisition which stared that 
the Working Committee instructed the Congress party in several Provincial 
Legislatures thaU their duty under clause (a) of the resolution of the Gauhati 
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Congress was to prevent the functioning of diarchy as such wherever possible 
and did not impose on them to defeat a Ministry if the result of such an 
action was in the judgment of the party likely to strengthen the bureaucracy 
and was of opinion that it was desirable for the party to co-operate with each 
other for the purpose of carrying out the Congress policy and (2) that having 
heard all about the conduct of the Congress party in the Madras Council the 
Working Committee was convinced that the party had done nothing consistent 
either with the ultimate object of the Congress, the attainment of Swaraj, or 
with the spirit and letter of the Gauhati resolution, as in its judgment there 
was no probability of wrecking diarcy in that province at that time but that 
on the other hand it had done all that lay in its power to prevent the 
strengthening of diarchy by meant of an alliance with a party whoso avowed 
policy was to promote communalism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing office at the hands of the bureaucracy. The Working 
Committee made it clear that in no case should the party in the Council 
resort to such co-operation and (3) to cons’dor the desirability of convening 
a special session of the Indian Natronal Congress to consider future policy and 
programme. 

The requisition led to a heated debate. Mr. Viswanath urged the 
withdrawal of Clause (2), 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarthi said that, in view of the approach of the 
Congress in Madras, consideration of the interpretation of the Gauhati resolu- 
tion should bo postponed till the next A. L C, C. at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam suggested that the first part of the resolution be 
formally moved. 

Mr. J. M. Son Gupta said that this was a special meeting convened in 
pursuance of a requisition, so the resolution must either be moved or dropped. 
Ho proposed that the whole resolution might bo dropped. He said that 
having regard to lapse of time, and having regard to what had happened in 
Madras since the notice of this meeting was given it was futile for them now 
to go and consider this question. Ho reminded the House of their programme 
in Iho Councils. He fought tooth and nail to oppose any quarter being 
given to any Ministry in any Council and was one of the staunchest Swarajists 
in throwing out the Ministry in company with any other party or parties, 
however antagonistic they might be. It was futile for them now to pass a 
resolution of condemnation and he hoped that the consideration of the 
resolution might be postponed. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to speak and asked the President not to 
allow this matter to be voted upon unless the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
The President regretted that it was too late for Mr. Horniman to suggest a 
further discussion. 

The resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta was carried. The following is the 

text 

1. — Requisition re Wg. C. Resolution. 

That the consideration of the matter raised in the requisition for this meeting 
re Working Committee’s resolution on the conduct of the Congress Party in the 
Madras Legislative Council be dropped 

2. — Bihar and Orissa Flood. 

Mr, T. Prakasam moved the following resolution 

“ That the A. I. C. C. condemns the callously minimising attitude of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa with regard to the recent flood disaster in 
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Balasore and Cuttack districts of Orissa. It warmly congratulates the different 
voluntary societies which have done such splendid service in saving the 
poorest of the poor in the districts from utter privation. It commends the 
work of the reconstruction on behalf of the distressed families as a national 
work of immediate importance, notifying the fact that the greatest sufferers 
were the families of the depressed classes. It calls the public attention to 
the appeal made by Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das and Mr. C. F. Andrews whose 
service in the cause of the famine-stricken in Orissa it gratefully acknowledges.** 

He said that it was well-known what Mr. Andrews and Pandit Gopa 
Bandhu Das had done regarding the great distress that had overtaken the 
province. lie hoped that the resolution would command unanimous support. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das said that, if anybody visited the flood-stricken 
area, he would not bear the sight of it. Orissa, ho said, was a problem in 
Indian politics not only on account of its dismemberment but on account of 
its annual floods. It was for the Indian National Congress to help the 
struggling people of Orissa. 

The resolution was carried. The President announced that the Working 
Committee had resolved to contribute Rs. 500 towards the Flood Relief Fund. 

3. — Kharagpur Deadlock. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami moved the following resolution : — 

That the All-India Congress Committee expresses their deep sympathy with 
the Kharagpur strikers in their sti uggle against the grave injustice that had been 
done to a considerable section of the employees of the B. N. Railway^ and asked 
the whole country to stand by them and help them to vindicate their rights.** 

The resolution was duly seconded. 

The President remarked that, as Government had not taken any steps in 
the matter, they could not but sufficiently condemn their action. 

The resolution was carried. 

4. — Punjab Communal Murders. 

Dr. Ansari moved the following resolution : — ^ 

“ This committee expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous 
assaults and riots that have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and 
Hindu leaders to do their utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in 
the country.** 

He said that it was absolutely necessary that violence of any kind, and 
specially of murderous assaults on innocent, inoffensive and harmless indi- 
viduals, who were absolutely unprepared, should be condemned in no un- 
certain terms by all, whether they were Hindus or Mussalmans. Unless 
they had peace in the country it would be impossible for them bo do any work. 

In seconding the resolution, Maulana Mahomed AH condemned not only 
the murderous assaults but the organised riots and he did it both as a Con- 
gressman and as a Mussalman. They should condemn violence in no uncertain 
terms. 

Dr. Biswanath Mukerjee remarked that some practical steps should be 
taken on behalf of the Congress to check such things. An empty resolution 
would not help them much. He maintained that there were persons in 
the Congress who called themselves as Hindu and Mahomedan leaders who 
spoke one thing in the Congress and immediately after they came out and 
went to temples or mosques they preached lometbing differently. 
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Maulana Mabomed Ali, ioterrupting, said ; I have evei 7 right to go ou^ 
to mosques as a Mussalman. 

Dr. Mukeijee : 1 am not going to stand against anybody’s rights to 
speak or preach. 

Maulana Akram Ehan : Name the persons. 

Dr. Mukerjee : Road the newspapers. I think the Maulana has no 
cause to take umbrage. 1 have not mentioned him and I do not know it has 
hit him. 

The President standing up said that it was with a view to put an end 
to violence of all kind that they had assembled there and Dr. Mukeijee was 
right in asking that effective steps should be taken subject to their approval. 
What they proposed to do was to have a touring committee consisting of 
Hindu and Mussalman leaders to educate the public to condemn violence and 
to bring about an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

Dr. Ansari’s motion was carried, 

5 . — R e ■ o 1 u t i o n on Religious Conversions. 

Mr. J. M. Das Gupta then placed before the House a resolution on 
conversions and reconversions adopted by the Unity Conference on the previ- 
out night for ratification. The following is the text : — 

“ The All-India Congress Committee resolves that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 
individual or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done, by force, 
fraud or other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons 
under eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with 
their parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faith, he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion. 

“ Whenever, any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver- 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that he was not 
only a member of a communal society but also of a religious society. If 
anybody wanted to convert others to Mahomedanism or Hinduism, ho was 
welcome to do so but only it should bo a fair and square conversion. There- 
fore, in view of what was happening in the country, it was desirable to raise 
the age from 16 to 18. 

Rising on a point of order, Mr, Jairamdas Daulatram of Sind said that 
it was a highly controversial subject but, as this meeting was convened for 
a special purposoi this resolution was out of order. 

The President overruled his motion that consideration of this question 
which was one of the decisions arrived at by the Unity Conference the 
previous night, be adjourned to another date. 

Mr. T. Prakasam wanted a reasonable time to be given to those members 
of the All-India Congress Committee who were not present. Those who had 
attended the A. I. C, C. did not know that this resolution was going to be 
taken up. He took objection on the grounds both of time and place and in 
his opinion the All-India Congress Committee should have only discussed the 
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matter without arriving at any decision or should have adopted a resolution 
tentatively for final ratification at another meeting later on. 

In seconding him Mr. Jairamdaa Daulatram said that the whole issue was 
that peace should be based on terms which were both fair and workable and 
he believed that the haste with which this draft had been placed before 
them was not conducive to a settlement. After all, they wanted to bring 
about peace between Hindus and Mussalmans and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and he thought the move behind Congress in this matter ought to be that it 
should bo their endeavour to bring these parties together and, after the parties 
had settled their differences, to register their decision. But the way sugges- 
ted, in his opinion, would not bring about peace nor make it lasting and it 
could not be carried into effect in face of the numerous riots and murderous 
assualts made from time to time. He cautioned that they must not preci- 
pitate any decision for, by so doing, they would give a greater handle to the 
reactionaries. The question of music before mosques, he remarked, was part 
and parcel of the agreement. 

The President : There is no question of agreement or pact in these 
things. What the Congress proposes to do is to take the initiative in the 
matter and educate the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jairamdas said that any suggestion made by the Congress 
for the purpose of education should have been arrived at after a fuller dis- 
cussion. He pointed out that there was practically no representative from 
Tamil Nadu. 

The President : You can trust me to deal with at least Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Jairam : I understand, the President takes the responsibility for 
Tamil Nadu but I thought I might as well refer to it. Then there are only 
a few representatives from Andhra and the Punjab and I do not know who 
will take the responsibility on behalf of the Hindus to educate those provinces. 
I think the Congress would be wise enough to postpone the consideration of 
the matter and it should publish a resolution without committing it to anything. 

Opposing Mr. Prakasam, Mr. T. C. Goswami said that when a decision 
had to bo taken, the sooner it was taken the better and the policy of hasten- 
ing slowly had landed the country in this terrible condition. Ho did not 
subscribe to the view that the Congress should register the decision of some 
society and he emphatically repudiated the suggestion. In his opinion it 
was the duty of the All-India Congress Committee to take the initiative 
in the matter and not to rely on communal organisations to settle their 
differences. Ho did not know if there was any Mahomodan organisation 
in the country which represented the opinion of Mahomedans but as far 
as his own community was concerned, he knew for certain that there 
was no such organisation which could speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. ** I must tell Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya,” continued Mr. Goswami, *‘in public interests that there is 
DO such thing as the Hindu Maha Sabha in Bengal except in one street of 
Calcutta. There a^^e very few people in Bengal who recognise the Hindu 
Maha Sabha as authontative and I think it my duty at this time of the 
All-India Congress Committee to say that there are many Bengalees who 
would not recognise the jurisdiction of the Hindu Mahasabha. I say it is the 
duty of the Congress to take the initiative in this matter and to educate the 
country. This resolution is on the face of it fair. Here is an agreement 
which gives absolutely free right to others to convert with the exception of 
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fraud and force. If the Congress wants to educate the public it muat have 
ite n opinion.'* 

^r. Ansari was surprised at what Mr, Prakasam had said andi io hi® 
opinion, this resolution on conversions was really nothing but a resolution 
passed at the Unity Conference in 1924 after Mahatma's fast and as such it 
had been before the public for the last three years. 

Mr. Prakasam : Not at all. That Conference was supposed to have 
broken off. 

Dr. Ansari proceeding said that they were deploring from day to day 
the atmosphere created in the country. Violence, feuds, enmity and riots 
were going on from day to day and, when the time came to settle these 
differences, they were told to put back. This was a mentality he could not 
understand. They should take definite action to check this state of affairs. 

Mr. Purushottam Rai asked Mr. Goswami to withdraw his remarks 
against the Hindu Maha Sabha in view of the fact that he had already 
promised Rs. 1,000 to it. 

Mr- Goswami : — By Hindu Maha Sabha I meant the Maha Sabha which 
is at Lahore. 

The President: — That is all right. Mr. Goswami did not mean any 
reflection on the Calcutta Hindu Maha Sabha and knows quite well that 
Mr, Rai's cordial co'operation was materially responsible for the decision 
arrived at. 

Defending his own conduct, the President said that he has tried his 
best to bring about an agreement between the Hindus and Mussalmans. He 
did not accuse anybody but murders were there and communal feelings were 
there and in this state of affairs they could not leave the matter to a commu* 
nal party. His original view that those matters should be left to a communal 
party was a mistake, because naturally they exaggerated their ownrigbts. 
Therefore, an impartial tribunal like the National Congress should deal with it. 

As regards Pandit Malaviya, continued the President, if ho wanted post* 
poncment on the ground of the unsuitability of time and place ,he was 
prepared to do what was wanted but the Pandit's message : ** I cannot 
persuade myself to attend the Conference," was clear and it meant “Hands Off* . 

As for Dr. Moonjeo, Mr. Iyengar read his message and said that it spoke 
for itself. “ When you accused me, I should explain." 

Mr. Prakasam : — I have not accused you. 

President I have done my best to promote amity and I am not without 
hopes. But if you leave the matter in this state of things there is no chance 
of Hindu-Moslem Unity. And what do you say to me ? Murderous assaults 
are taking place and hands off ! That is your proposition. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that you cannot either found nationalism or Swaraj on 
perpetual quarrels. Is the Congress going to abdicate its function in this 
matter ? I would ask you to dispel from your mind that there has been the 
slightest injustice to the Hindu Mahasabha leaders. I say now with full 
responsibility that Mahomedons are more amenable to settlement. I know 
this is the view of Mahomedan friends who are here and of others who have 
sent many earnest telegrams. Simla has convinced me that what Simla has 
failed to do, the Congress will accomplish. What chance is there of a Swaraj 
Constitution if this matter is not settled 1 Let us then adopt the resolution. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali thought that this was the most non-coutroversial 
resolution and that there was no use wasting time over it. • 
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Mr. Prakasam’s motioD was lost and the orginal motion of Dr. Das Gupta 
was adopted. 

Followirg the defeat of Mr. Prakasam’s motion Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram 
walked out of the meeting as he could not be a party to further proceedings 
of the meeting in regard to the Hindu-Muslim problem in view of the fact 
that it was decided to give no time to the representatives of the various 
communities in the different provinces to express their \iews on the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Calcutta Unity Conference. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND D AY— 2 9 TH OCTOBER 1 927. 

The^ All-India Congress Committee reassembled this afternoon under 
the Presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, There was a thin attendance. 

At the outset, the President drew the attention of the House to the 
statement, published in some papers, that there had been a defeat of Mr. 
Horniman. The President assured the House that there was no defeat of 
any party. But if there had been any defeat, it was the defeat of his humble 
self. The President further stated that he did not belong to any party and 
that there was no party or group in the Congress. 


6 . — R c 8 o 1 u t i o n on Cow and Music. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta then moved the following resolution : — 

The All-India Congress Committee, while approving of the following reso- 
lution on the cow and music questions as a fair settlement of the opposite demands 
and points of view, authorises members of the Congress to carry on propa- 
ganda among the Hindus and the Moslems along the lines indicated in the 
resolution, and calls upon the Working Committee to appoint a sub com- 
mittce for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda, and further resolves 
that (he resolution do come up for confirmation at the meetings of the A.I.C.C. 
and the Congress to be held in Madras : — 

“ Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its reli- 
gious obligations or religious views upon any other community, but the free pro- 
fession and practice of religion should subject to public order and morality be 
guaranteed to every community and person : 

“.Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
mosque at any time for religious or social purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonstrations in front of mosques • nor 
shall the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such as is calcu- 
the mosqu^"^' annoyance, offence or special disturbance to the worshippers in 

“ Moslems are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existinjr municinal 
iS'lV'P of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter co^’s 

or villap in any place not being a thorough-fare nor one in the 

rods'll, ® “'"^ndir’ nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus 

Cows ^ould not be led m procession or in demonstration for sacrifice oi slaughter" 
to .jhe deeprooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the 
matter of cow killing, the Moslem community is earnestly appealed to so conduct 

" Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolutinn 

into aid decided by arbitrlS ^ 
ffidecSoS sSttnJp®^ S'"®*'** regulations, an^d 
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Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta said that the Congress had been trying to compose 
the differences between the Hindus and the Mahomedans for the last two 
years. The Congress had been pursuing a policy of draft. It had allowed 
communal organisations full play not only in creating differences between 
the two communitiesi but also in allowing such organisations to make an 
attempt at settlement. It seemed to him that it was wrong on the part of the 
Congress to expect that communal organisation would view the questions from 
a broad and national point of view. The experience of the past two years 
had confirmed them in the belief that the only organisation which could deal 
with the questions successfully, wag the Congress. They took up the questions 
for settlement in their own hands. They approved of these resolutions, and 
asked the members of the Congress to do propaganda to popularise these 
views. They called upon the Working Committee to appoint a small com- 
mittee to popularise these views. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded : “ Let us start the work. Let us give the 
lead. We have got two months before the next Congress. People ought to 
think of these resolutions. We approve of these resolutions, and we say 
that after the experience of these two months* propaganda and the way these 
resolutions are accepted by the people, we would know in Madras how they 
could bo modified. What I would like you to do is not to interfere with these 
resolutions to any great extent. If you make any number of alterations in 
these resolutions, you will only bo giving a handle to those who are 
waiting and watching to wreck all attempts at a solution.** 

Maulana Mahomed Ali seconded the motion. He said that the reasons 
which actuated them in framing the resolutions, were that they wanted to get 
rid of all these occasions for excitement which led to mischief. When 
freedom was accorded to each community to do what it was required to do 
by its religion, without imposing any restrictions upon it, the present ill-will 
and hostility would go. 

Continuing Maulana Mahomed Ali said that there w’ould be a competi- 
tion far different from the competition that existed at the present moment. 
To-day the competition was for each community to snatch what they could 
from the hands of the other and to show that they were dominant. The 
resolutions would practically challen'j^o the Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
make them show greater consideration for the feelings of others. It was with 
a desire to institute a new form of competition, that the resolutions were 
being moved. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved an amendment, the effect of which would be 
to postpone all consideration of the resolution. 

His amendment wanted them to appoint a committee to tour the country 
to educate the masses, so that when the Congress met in Madras the com- 
mittee might be able to report the views of the public. 

Mr. Prakasam said that the reasons for his moving the amendment were 
that the question of music and the question of cow-slaughter had been either 
real causes or excuses for Hindu-Moslem riots during the last five years, 
commencing with the riots in Multan in the south of the Punjab in the 
year 1922. He reminded the House of what happened at the Simla Unity 
Conference and in the Hindu Sabha meeting. Regarding the question of 
cow-slaughter, he said that he was anxious that, whatever the committee did, 
it should be such as would not be condemned by the outside public as un- 
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reasonable and impracticable. He feared that dangers would ^me from 
the resolutions if adopted as tabled and appealed to Mr. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Mahomed Ali not to press the resolutions. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Nimblcer while supporting the original resolution! expressed himself 
so very reluctant to speak on communal questions. He attributed all the 
existing evils to the want of a revolutionary programme of mass organisation 
before the country. He reminded the House of the unity that existed be^ 
ween the Hindus and the Moslems in the Non-co"operation days, and observed 
that council-entry and the Bardoli decision were responsible for all tlm fana- 
ticism prevalent in the country. If the Congress was prepared to have a 
strong programme, then only would the resolutions help them. 

Mr. Raikumar Chakravarti, opposing the amendment, remarked that 
in view of the fact that the Unity Conference had spent much time and energy 
over the peace proposals, it would be an act of sheer discourtesy not to con- 
sider them. Ho pointed out that Mr. Prakasam wanted, in effect, not to 
approve of the resolution but to treat them as a mere scrap of paper. Mi^ 
Sen Gupta, he said, had made it clear that the proposals would bo confirmed 
at the Madras Congress with such modifications and additions as might bo 
deemed to be necessary in the light of the criticisms received. Ho therefore 
did not think postponement was necessary. The proposals embodied a com- 
promise and so long as there were self*seekers on earth no compromise would 
give universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Girdharilal, Mr. Basanta Kumar Mazumdar and Mr. T. Viswa- 
natham of Andhra supported the amendment, 

Maulana Akram Khan supported the original resolution, and made a 
stirring appeal to the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, supporting Mr. Son Gupta, said that the 
resolution before the House was after all a man-made formula. ^ He did not 
claim that it was in any way able to meet all the contingencies that might 
arise from time to time ; but what he claimed in support of the resolution 
was, that it represented a sincere and honest endeavour to arrive at a com- 
mon formula. The practical effect of the resolutions would be, on the 
one band, to remove the obstinacies on the part of the Hindus in the 
matter of music before mosques, and on the other remove the obstinacy 
on the part of the Mahomedan in the matter of cow-slaughter. If 
unfortunately, their hopes were not fulfilled, it would then bo time for 
them to put their heads together in order to adopt some other form 
of conciliation. Ho emphasised the point that the present proposals 
would go a long way towards removing a good deal of the misappre- 
hension which seemed to prevail in the minds of the extreme Hindus and 
extreme Mahomedans. They, the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Bose assured the 
House, were not going to lose their heads on account of the communal 
troubles. And if the Mahomedan leaders assumed a frantic attitude they 
would refuse to follow them. They lad glorious traditions behind them, 
and had an important part to play in the chapter of their country’s freedom. 
They were not going to surrender the position that they had taken at the 
very beginning. The speaker was an optimist and he hoped that the com- 
munal troubles were a passing phase, and that was why he would appeal to 
the Hindus of Bengal not to give up the strictly nationalistic position that 
they had taken up from the very beginning. 
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The amendments of Mr. Prekasam were put to vote and lost. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. Prakasam next moved the following amendments : — 

1. “ That the Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thorough- 
fares at all times, for religious, social or other purposes, subject to the local 
usages or customs that might have been obtaining prior to 1922, and also subject 
to any agreement between the parties or decrees of civil courts obtained by the 
two communities in regard to such rules. 

2. “ Neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans shall claim or set up any right 
or usage for preventing any music in the houses or in the places of worship of the 
other community at any time. 

3. “ The Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to local 
and municipal laws and decrees or any special agreement or usages and customs 
prevailing in the towns and villages in the different provinces prior to 1922, In 
towns and villages that might hitherto come into existence the matter should be 
settled by a general board of Hindus and Moslems.” 

These amendments were also lost. 

There were several minor amendments to the original resolution and the 
President appealed to the proposers of those amendments not to press them at 
this Calcutta session. He assured them that they were at liberty to bring 
forward those amendments at the Madras session of the A. I. C. C. meeting 
for consideration. 

In spite of the President’s appeal, several members rose to move their 
amendments. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu asked for the insertion of the following proviso : — 
Provided it is already laid down by law or regulation, in any province 
or part of a province, that cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in a 
slaughter house, they shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other 
than the slaughter house ; and in places where there is no such law, the right 
shall be exercised subject to local usages. Where local usage cannot bo as- 
certained, a separate place of slaughter bo assigned by a. joint board of Hindus 
and Muslims of the locality. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Saileshuath Bisi of Bengal moved the insertion of the words “statu- 
tory provision’* for “municipal laws.” 

Maulana Mahomed Ali objected to the amendment, and reminded the 
House of what had happened in the Punjab over the question of statutory laws. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, in support of the amendment, pointed out that 
if there was any existing law regulating cow-slaughter for the purposes of food 
in any non-municipal area, there was nothing to be afraid of. There was no 
question of total prohibition, and he begged Mr. Mahomed Ali to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose maintained that the amendment of Mr- Bisi 
was a harmless one. But as there was vehement opposition he requested 
Mr. Bisi to withdraw the same. 

With the permission of the House, the amendment was withdrawn. 

Original Motion Carried. 

After some discussion the original resolution with some minor amend- 
ments was put to vote and carried with two dissentients. 

7 . — B e"!! gal Detenus. 

The following resolution moved by Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta waf carried : 
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‘‘Ihii Committee strongly condemns the continued incarceration under 
Regulation III of i8i8 and under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1925 of the Detenus of Bengal. 

“ And in view of the fact that several detenus have been in custody for over 
fouryears and are in an alarming state of health, this committee resolves that a 
sub-committee of six members, with power to co-opt, be appointed to devise means 
for expediting the release of the detenus and that this sub-committee do submit 
their report in time for the next meeting of the A. I, C. C. 

“ The members of the committee shall be Dr. Ansari, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. 
Akram Khan, Mr. S. C. Mitra Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and the mover”. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

THIRD DAY— 3 0 TH OCTOBER 1 927- 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded their deliberations this 
morning in a thin House, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. 

The President (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) could not attend the meeting 
owing to the sudden breakdown of his health. The Mayor of Calcutta and 
some other leaders were absent. 

There was some amount of discontent in the House when a resolution was 
disallowed which was moved by an Andhra memher and which had reference to 
the Gauhati resolution laying down that it was mandatory on Congressmen to 
refuse offices within the gift of the Government and oppose and prevent the 
formation of ministries. 

The Secretary, on hehalf of the President, informed the House that the 
resolution was out of place in view of the resolution passed in the beginning of 
the proceedings postponing consideration of the question till the Madras session. 

As a protest against this some Bengal members proposed an adjournment 
of the House sine die, which was carried. 

8. — Indians in America. 

Swami Kumaranand of Ajmere moved a resolution appreciating the ser- 
vices of Mr. Shailendranath Ghosh and Mr. Sudhindranath llose, the Indian 
exiles in America, and expressing deep sympathy in their fight for the restor- 
ation of the citizenship rights of Indians and gratitude to Senator Copeland 
for bringing the Hindu Citizenship Bill in the American Senate to remove the 
disqualification imposed on Indians in America and to place them on the same 
footing with the other emigrants. He eulogised the services of the two 
Indian leaders in U. S. and pointed out that they had been deemed as political 
untouchables. If they wanted to keep the honour and prestige of the Indiana 
in America, he urged the Congress Committee to start a fund and appoint a 
sub-committee to collect money for that fund. The time had come, he con- 
cluded, when they should not neglect the Indian exiles in America. 

Mr. Nimbkar, while seconding the resolution, regretted that it was most 
deplorable that the Congress was not doing anything for the Indian exiles. 
He pointed out that the exiles were all patriotic people who had suffered for 
their country and it was the duty of the Congress to raise their fingers for 
them. 

The resolution was carried. 

9 • C a n c e 1 1 a t i o n of Passports. 

Mr. Nimbkar next moved : — 

“ This meeting of the A. I. C. C. condemns the action of British Imperialism in 
refusing comrade Saklatwala a passport to visit his motherland and also the action 
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of the Indian Government in refusing passports to many Indians invited by the 
Society for the Promotion of Cultural Understanding, to attend the tenth anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution.” 

Mr. Nimbkar stated that Mr. Saklatwala wanted to visit his native land 
once more during the time of the Madras Congress, but the Government had 
cancelled the passport given to him. He also pointed out that many Congress 
leaders and journalists were invited to attend the Soviet anniversary, but 
they too were refused passports. The question of passports was a serious one 
and it ought to be tackled by the Congress. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Viswanatham was carried. 

10. — The Nabha -.Abdication. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman moved : — 

This meeting of the A* I. C. C. reaffirms the resolution passed at the 
Delhi special session of the Congress in 1923, strongly condemning the action of 
the Government of India in bringing about the enforced abdication of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional, and in reaffirm- 
ing the heart-felt sympathy of the nation with the Maharaja Saheb in the grave 
wrong that has befallen him, demands that justice be done to the Nabha cause by 
the restoration of the Maharaja to the gadi and m all other respects.” 

Mr. Horniman pointed out that the resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Subjects Committee at Gaubati, but for certain reasons the matter was 
referred to the Working Committee for a confidential report. He understood 
that the Working Committee had got no confidential report to offer them, and 
he thought it was time that the matter was closed, because in his opinion a 
very grave injustice had been done by the failure to have the resolution 
passed by the Gauhati Congress. The speaker had been travelling in the 
country, and had met a large number of Sikh leaders and he assured the 
House that the feeling of the Sikhs was very strong. Indeed, they felt 
strongly that the Congress in not passing the resolution at Gauhati, did the 
Sikh community an injustice and in a sense caused a slur upon their own 
support to the Nabha cause. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Rajkumar Chakra varti, and supported 
by Swami Kumaranauda and was carried. 

1 1 . — T h e G a«u hati Decision. 

Mr. Viswanatham of Andhra moved : — 

“ Whereas doubts have arisen as to the exact meaning and scope of the rcso^ 
iution passed by the Indian National Congress at Gauhati, the All-India Congress 
Committee feels bound to explain it ; and is of the opinion that the said resolution 
was intended to mean and means, that it is mandatory on the Congressmen in the 
legislatures to: (i) lefuse offices within the gift of the Government and withdraw 
support direct or indirect from those who so accept office ; (2) oppose and prevent 
the formation of Mmisteries, and avail themselves of every opportunity to so 
oppose by all possible and legitimate means and ways ; (3) throw out and utilise 
every opportunity to throw out Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary de- 
mands, in parts as well as in whole ; (4) move or support only such resolutions 
as would decisively tend to strengthen the policy enunciated in the* preamble of 
the resolution ; and resolves to visit disciplinary action on those who do not work 
out or help to work out the said resolution, in the way explained”. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Secretary, rose to a point of order, namely, that 
this resolution could not be moved. He reminded the House, in this conneo* 
tioD, of the fact that when the President accepted the motion of Mr. Sen 

5 • 
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Onpta the House by a majority carried the resolution. The President had 
ruled that all resolutions bearing upon the matter of the requisition were dis- 
posed of by the motion, which said that the question be dropped by reason of 
the facj that the Indian National Congress was going to decide the future 
policy and programme. 

Mr. T. Prakasam characterised the point of order as most extraordinary. 
He pointed out that a special requisition was sent by a member of the Con- 
gress with regard to the instructions that were said to have been issued by 
the Working Committee on that matter. Mr. Sen Gupta made a change, and 
the resolution was dropped. How on earth, he said, could the mover be dis- 
allowed from explaining the meaning of the Gauhati resolution at least for 
the futui'e conduct of the members of the Councils that would meet next week 
or before the December session of the Congress ? 

Mr, Basantakumar Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

The President ruled that the point of order was correct in view of the 
resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta having been passed. 

Mr. Satyendrachandra Mitra (Bengal) at this stage proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the House till the Madras session of the Congress. He was supported 
by Mr. Mazumdar. 

Mr. Viswanatham said that after what he had heard from the Secretary 
on behalf of the President, he was not for pressing the resolution. 

Mr. Iyengar recorded his protest against the manner in which Mr, 
Viswanatham had made insinuations. 

Mr. Prakasam pointed out that there was no insinuation 'made against the 
President. 

Mr. Nimkar regretted that the A. I, C. C., as a body, should quarrel in 
this way. 

Mr. B. G, Horniman wanted to know whether the motion was a definite 
proposal for adjournment until the Madras session met, because it meant that, 
if the Committee decided now to adjourn, the Madras Executive Committee 
would not be in a position to discuss the matter in the interval. 

Mr. Mitra in reply said that he was definite in the matter and moved that 
the meeting be adjourned sine die. 

The motion was put to vote, and was carried. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair, 

Mr. Horniman then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Iyengar and said 
that although he was in profound disagreement with much of the policy that 
had been pursued in this Committee, he would express his appreciation of 
Mr. Iyengar 8 intense earnestness and enthusiasm and devotion to duty as the 
President. He was sorry to hear of his sudden breakdown and hoped he 
would soon be resuored to vigour and health. 

Mr. Horniman also thanked the Maulana Sahib for the trouble he had 
taken to preside over that day s deliberations. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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The Madras Meeting! 

MADRAS— 29 TH DECEMBER 19 2 7. 

The next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, after the 
Congress Session, met at Madras on the 29th Dec. under a shadow of great 
grief caused by the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan at Rampur due to 
heart failure. The President, Dr. Ansari, and other personal friends of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan came to the meeting with tears in their eyes and the 
news soon spread in the Congress camp. 

On the meeting assembling, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar with the per- 
mission of the President made a touching reference to the death of the 
gr Muslim leader. Speaking with feeling, he said : — 

't is indeed a great pain to us that after the jubilation of the Congress, 
we should have this morning received the sad news of the death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. I am sure many in this Committee have known him per- 
sonally. There are others who have followed his career and his attitude 
towards all national questions. I feel his loss deeply as any one of his 
closest friends. Ever since I became acquainted with him at the Abmedabad 
Congress, he managed to capture my heart, ho managed also to capture 
the heart of everyone who came into contact with him. He was an ardent 
patriot. Ho presided over the Abmedabad Congress when the power and 
prestige of the Congress were highest. He represented all that was good 
and great in Upper India. He had been practically the moving spirit of 
the TibVi College of Unani and Ayurvedic medicines. His charity was un- 
bounde 1 . His old age and his services were available to all. We all looked 
on him as a great patriot and when times and tempers were severely tried, 
when riots and disturbances were at their highest pitch, he kept his temper 
cool and held the scales of justice even as between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
He commanded the confidence and love of not only of the Hindus in Delhi 
but also in the neighbouring provinces. All the Hindus of the country 
loved him dearly. I do not know how the sad news will affect Mahatmaji. 

I know he will feel it even more than we all feel it. Dr. Ansari tells me 
that he is only 57 ; and the telegram says he died of heart failure. The 
last act of his that preceded his death was a notable and epoch-making one, 
Disregarding all considerations of health in his feeble condition of body, he 
wanted to do the greatest possible service to Hindu-Muslim unity, I need 
not tell you how he had been responsible for the Amir of Afghanistan's visit 
to India, his outlook and his speeches. After he paid his respects to the Amir 
he went over to Rampur and there it appears he died of heart failure and 
the Chief Secretary of the Rampur State has sent a message to the President 
of the Congress. I am sure if yesterday's resolution on Hindu-Moslom 
unity had been known to him, he would have been very happy. Far more 
than any one else, he has contributed to it. It has been the triumph of 
his life ; he himself has been the embodiment of Hindu-Moslem unity." 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then placed before the Committee the follow- 
ing resolution drafted by Mr. C. Rajagopala Chariar : — 

1.— -The Condolence Resolution. 

The All-India Congress Committee records its most intense grief at the 
unexpected passing away of one of India’s greatest patriots and workers in the 
cause of unity and a past President of the Congress Masihulmalk Hakim Aimal 
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Khan Saheb and requests the President of the Congress to convey its respectful 
Sympathies to the members of the bereaved family 

Mr, Gidwani, in seconding the resolution, joined in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. India, he said, had lost one of the greatest 
of her sons of whom not only the Muslim community but all other com- 
munities were proud. 

Mr. Govinda Anand associated himself with the previous speakers. Ho 
said that but for Ilakim Ajmal Khan during the last few years, the unity 
between the two great communities would not have been possible. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in supporting the resolution, said that Hakim Ajmal 
Khan though a Muslim, always felt, spoke and acted as an Indian oven 
when communal passions were roused to the highest pitch. There was no 
doubt that his death occurred after the triumph of the work for which he 
had devoted his life. Had he been alive ho would have been the right hand 
man of the President of this year s Conference in carrying out the many 
important resolutions. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, all members standing. 

2, — £ 1 e c S i o n of Office-bearers. 

The election of nine members to the Working Committee was then pro- 
ceeded with. The office-bearers were elected the day before by the Congress 
itself and their names were published in the report of the Congress 
proceedings. 

The President told the members at the outest that in consultation with 
the leaders, he had selected the nine persons who would form the Working 
Committee. Ho hoped that these names would bo acceptable to them all. 
If as President of the Congress for this year ho had to carry on the work 
of the Congress, he must have a committee who would work with him best. 

He then proposed the following names for the Working Committee 
and suggested these may be carried en bloc : — 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojlni Naidu, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Sardul Singh. 

Mr. Ginwalla pointed out that the President's suggestion to accept 
these names on bloc was such as to prevent the members of the A. I. C. C, 
from proposing other names and exercising their right of choice of their 
own^nominecs. 

The President replied that unless he was allowed to select his own 
cabinet he could not take the responsibility for and carry out the Congress 
work. 

Mr. Sambamurti submitted that after the President's statement, they 
ought not to delay on this matter but accept bis own cabinet. 

Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar moved that the President's list be adopted. 

Mr. Ginwalla suggested that the Working Committee must have in it 
members who represented the masses and looked after their interest. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru took exception to the insinuation of the 
previous speaker and regretted it. 

Mr. Ginw^alJa next proposed the names of Dr, Satyapal, Mr, Gidwani, 
Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Govindanand and Mr. Nimbkar. 

At this stage, Mr. Gowrisankar Misra moved as a definite proposition 
that the names proposed by the President be considered as elected as mem** 
bera of the Working Committee"'. 
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A few other members spoke with reference to this matter and they 
were followed up by Mr. C. Rajagopalaohariar who drew their attention to 
the precedent of allowing the selection of members to the Working Com* 
mittee in the hands of the President. It was right that the precedent should 
be followed even this year for the simple reason that the policy of 
the Congress should be worked out by members who agreed to work it out 
and who were most suitable for the purpose. He appealed to the mem* 
bers not to fight under the shadow of the death of the great loader Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but to accept the names. Let them understand before they 
proposed other names who they wished to eliminate from the President’s list. 

Having regard to the differences of opinion in the committee and to the 
difficulties in getting at a unanimous vote for the President's nominees, the 
President decided to put the names to the house one by one and to declare 
those elected who obtained the largest number of votes. 

There was then some discussion as to the form in which the vote should 
be taken. The Committee decided to dispense with the ballot and agreed 
to indicate the vote by show of hands. 

Votes wore then taken. The following were declared elected in the 
order of the strength of votes they obtained : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Sen Gupta, 
Sirard Sardul Singh, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Mahomed Ali, 

The President's list was thus kept in tact, 

3. — Permanent Secretary Question. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next brought forward the subject of having 
a permanent Secretary to the A. I. C. C. to be in charge of office work. He 
said that at present there was an Under-Secretary but ho had no authority 
to sign even the routine papers. It was necessary the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary should be created to bo in charge of the A. I. C. C. 
office. He drew the attention of the members to the following change in 
the Constitution which Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar had suggested in the 
draft programme for the ** ensuing session of the Congress ’. 

In para 2 delete the second sentence beginning with “ the general secre- 
taries” and ending with “ the Reception Committee” and substitute the 
following ; — 

“ The office shall be in charge of the permanent office secretary who should 
carry on the routine work, while the elected secretaries shall exercise genera 
powers of supervision in order that the policy and programme of the Congress 
may be carried out. The secretaries shall be responsible for the printing and 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the 
Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation 
with the Reception Committee”. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar who was present at the meeting, also urged 
the need for the creation of this post for expeditious and efficient work in 
the Congress Office. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar stated that the members were not fully posted 
with the details of this proposal and it was therefore necessary that it should 
be referred to the Working Committee for being considered in all its bearings. 

Mr. Sambamurthi opposed the suggestion of the ex-President of the 
Congress for the postponement of this question and said that it was un- 
fortunate that whenever Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had ip mind the idea to 
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postpone the oonsiderntion of the subject he wanted the House to refer it 
to the Working Committee. Such was the fate of the resolution regarding 
the habitual wearing of khaddar, the resolution on the boycott of British 
goods and so on. The subieot now under discussion was known by every 
member of the House to be coming up at the meeting and it was surprising 
that this suggestion of postponement should be made by Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : No details have been placed before us. 

Mr. Sambamurti : It does not require much of detail. The question 
is simple. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that this was not a new proposal and 
it had been before the Committee a number of times previously. 

Mr. Joglekar moved that the subject be referred to the Working Com- 
mittee for a full report of proposals. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seconded the motion and it was carried. 

4. — Neill Statue Agitation. 

Mr. Sambamurti next moved the following resolution : — 

This Committee is of opinion that the Neill statue on the Mount Road, 
Madras is a standing insult to the respect of the citizens of Madras, the Indian 
nation and humanity itself inasmuch as he was guilty of many barbarous and 
blood-thirsty acts of revenge (such as wholesale burning of villages, the 
hanging and shooting and burning alive of thousands of men, women and 
children) and that the statue should not be allowed to continue to remain 
within the public view. 

This Committee congratulates the Neill statue Satyagrahis upon their bold 
initiative and sacrifice 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya enquired if any resolution had been passed 
by the committee in respect of the Lawrence statue. 

Mr. Raja Rao (Under-Secretary) replied in the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then appointed a committee to consider the changes that 
are necessary in the Congress Constitution and the question of the re-orga- 
nisation of the Congress Committee. The committee will consist of General 
Secretaries Mr. A, Eangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Sivaprakasa Gupta. 

The All-India Congress Committee next passed the following resolution 
proposed by a member 

5.— Refusal of Passports. 

This committee condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to the deputation of the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee to 
enable them to go to Shanghai to compose the acute differences among the mem- 
bers of the Sikh community there 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 



The U nity Conferences. 

In August 1927 as an immediate result of the agitation started in con- 
nection with the “ Rangila Rasul pamphlet, Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
on behalf of the Central Khilafat Committee to Dr. Moonji, President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, requesting his to agree to the calling of a 
meeting when representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Hindu Maha Sabha could meet and discuss the communal situation and 
try and discover remedial measures. Dr. Moonji promptly responded to 
this invitation and as a consequence a conference was summoned at Simla 
which nominated a committee known later on as the Simla Unity Committee* 

This Unity Conference which met on the 30th August, after three 
hours* discussion, issued an appeal over the signatures of a large 
number of Hindu and Moslem leaders, including the members of the 
Central legislature, beseeching both the communities to support them in their 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, by refraining from doing any- 
thing that would have the least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. 
They deliberated in the firm determination that they must, by sincere 
co-operation, make one supreme effort to settle, once for all, the differences 
that divided them, and find out a permanent and equitable solution of 
all such differences. The following is the full text of the appeal 

The Leaders^ Appeal* 

We the undersigned deplore the communal differences that have most un- 
fortunately grown up among our people and have created so much mistrust of 
each other, that on the slightest provocation oi misunderstanding, some of our 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, come to blows and trivial incidents 
develop into heart-rending tragedies, involving loss of innocent life and property 
and embittering still further the relations between the two communities. It will 
be the greatest folly, indeed a sin, to fail to realise the extreme gravity of the 
situation. Apart from the impossibility of making any political advance in such 
circumstances, peaceful social existence itself is threatened. Those who are inter- 
ested in misrepresenting us and lowering our national character in the estimation 
of the rest of the world have found in the present deplorable situation an excellent 
opportunity to carry on their campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
and thereby retard our political progress, and delay our freedom. All this has 
made us firmly determine that we must sit together and by sincere co-operation 
make one supreme effort to settle once and for all, the differences that are 
dividing us and find a permanent and equitable solution of all such differences 
and inculcate and enforce, so far as it lies in our power, individually and collec- 
tively, mutual toleration. 

We are determined to do this and seek divine guidance and support in our 
honest endeavours to restore peace, harmony and friendly relations between the 
various communities and to secure for our nation its honoured place in the ranks 
of the civilised and progressive nations of the world. But every fellow-country- 
men of ours can, we believe, understand that it will not be possible for us to 
concentrate our energies on the important issues that have to be settled if our 
attention is distracted by the deplorable incidents that are occui^ring with such 
heart-rending frequency. We, therefore, appeal to our fellow-countrymen with all 
the earnestness and fervour that we can command, to support us in our efforts 
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to at a satisfactory settlement by refraining from anything that has the 
least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. We appeal to them in the name 
oi OUT Motherland, to respect each other’s life, property, honour, religion and 
places of worship, to avoid giving offence and to vie with one another in forbear- 
ance and forgiveness. Violence and show of violence have, so far, benefitted 
neither community and cowardly cold-blooded murders and murderous attacks 
have harmed those that have indulged in them, not less than their victims. We 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such wicked and inhuman acts. In- 
dulging in insulting any religion and in scurrilous writings wantonly vilifying the 
founders of religions and other great religious personages, who are held in 
reverence by the followers of any religion, and thus outraging the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen are still more wicked, and we equally earnestly 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such acts. It is a matter of great 
relief and consolation to us to think, and we are glad to be able to convey this 
assurance to our countrymen, that no community as such has instigated, abetted 
or approved of such attacks and that it is wrong to blame any community as a 
whole for the misdeeds of any individual or individuals belonging to it, however 
gross their misconduct may be. We deeply deplore and condemn all in- 
flammatory writings and speeches, which are calculated to promote hatred or 
ill-will among the communities and the efforts which are being made in certain 
quarters to bring about the economic boycott of one community by the other. 

We honestly feel that such a boycott is not only impracticable, but that all 
such efforts are sure to prove highly prejudicial to the best interests of both com- 
munities and the country as a whole, leading to further embitterment of their 
mutual relations and likely to result in further breaches of the peace. 

Our appeal is addressed to every son of India and to every daughter of India, 
but in particular, we beseech those of our countrymen who make use of the Press 
or the platform to exercise great self-restraint in all they write or say and per- 
mit nothing to escape them which may offer the least provocation to any of tneir 
fellow-countrymen. We know that our previous efforts in this direction have not 
been crowned with the success we hoped for, but we are determined to make 
another effort and we are determined, with divine assistance, to succeed and we 
firmly believe that success is within our reach, if we devote ourselves heart and 
soul to this great purpose and if our fellow-countrymen also assist us to the best 
of their power and not distract us, by a continuance of the wretched outburst that 
have disgraced the Indian nation. May the Almighty and All-Merciful Provi- 
dence that shapes our destinies give us the guidance and support that we sorely 
need to-day. 


This Unity Committee sat at Simla from 16th to 22nd September. No 
conclusions having been reached on some of the principal points involved in 
the cow and music questions and others pending before the Committee not 
having at all been touched, some members were of the view that the Com- 
mittee might break up. But the Hindu members pressed that the Committee 
should again meet on some future convenient date. The Muslim members 
of the Committee were at first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed 
to break up the Committee and the President was requested to summon a 
meeting if he received a requisition within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. 

The following is a resume of the proceedings of the Committee supplied 
to the press by its Secretaries Mr. Jairamdas and Abdul Matin Chowdhury 


Official Report of the Proceedings of the Committee 

The Cow Question. 

The main committee met on the i6th under Mr. Jinnah's chairmanship. 
Questions relating to cow and music were discussed. On the i8ih, it appointed a 
sub-committee, consisting of Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Jairamdas, Rai 
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Kedarnath of Delhi, Principal Diwanchand of Cawnpore, Sard ar Sard ul Singh, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and Dr. Kitchlew. The sub-committee discussed, on the i 8 th, the cow ques- 
tion. The main committee discussed the music question on the i8th and ipth, 
and also referred it to the sub-committee. The sub-committee sat from the l8tb 
to 22nd and submitted, last evening (22nd.) the following report 


‘‘ The sub-committee dealt with the cow question and the music question, and 
considered the various drafts submitted to it. Ultimately, the following final draft 
of the Hindus relating to the cow question was considered : — (i) In places 
having municipalities, town committees and notified areas committees, the 
slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter houses licensed for the purpose ; 
(2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows shall not 
be slaughtered except in places specified for the purposes outside the populated 
area and not exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in 
any place where it has not taken place before ; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Hindu, and Sikh and Muslim communities 
residing there ; (5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village 
which is held in religious sanctity by the Hindus or Sikhs, except where it is 
established that cow slaughter has been taking place for a reasonably long time ; 

(6) no cow for slaughter shall be led in procession or with any demonstration and 
the routes shall be determined by agi cement between the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
communities residing in the place ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be registered to 
places licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animals for sale of meat is 
permissible on other grounds no objection shall be taken to the method of 
slaughter whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah.’^ 

The Muslim members of the sub-committee did not agree to the above draft 
except on some points as stated below. They objected to clauses (2) and (3). 
With regard to (4) they objected to any reference to Sikhs, since the Sikhs have 
made no demands. Regarding clause (5), the Muslim members stated that they 
would consider it when a list of such sacred places was supplied to them. They 
also objected to the reference to the Sikhs, on the same ground as above. They 
agreed to clause (6) except for its reference to Sikhs, They disagreed with clause 

(7) but agreed to clause (8) provided the list re erred to in (5) was supplied and 
agreed upon. 

The final Muslim draft on the cow question was as follows : — (a) Hindus must 
not expect that the exercise of the right of Muslims to slaughter and sacrifice 
cows in any town or village can or will be stopped by the use of force, or by an 
act of the legislature or by a resolution of a local body or by the order of a court ; 
but must trust to the establishment of better relations between the two commu- 
nities to create greater regard for their feelings, (b) every Muslim is entitled in a 
town to sacrifice and in a village to slaughter or sacrifice a cow in any building 
or enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by the law in any province or part of a province, that 
cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in a slaughter-house, they 
shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter-house, 
(c) all public thoroughfares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacri- 
fice, but they shall not be taken in a procession, nor shall there be any demons- 
tration in this connection, ^d) no restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef 
or pork, (e) no restriction snail be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any 
animal whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah, or on the opening of shops for the sale 
of meat of any animal slaughtered in any of these ways. 

The Muslim members also proposed two other alternative drafts. The first 
runs : — “ No restriction shall be imposed either on the right of any community in 
any part of India to slaughter or sacrifice any animal, whether, a cow, goat, sheep 
or swine, or on the manner of its slaughter, whether Jhatka Bali or Zibha, but no 
cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed except in a slaughter-house provided for 
the purpose. Where slaughter-houses do not exist at present, they snail be pro- 
vided, and licences shall not be refused by the competent auihorUy whenever an 

6 
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application Is made to it for opening a slaughter house or shop for the sale of 
isieat of any animal slaughtered in any manner.” 

The second Muslim alternative was : “ The Hindus should not be prevented 
from playing music before mosques at any time they like, nor should Muslims 
be prevented, from making any cow sacrifice or from cow slaughter in such 
manner as they like.” 

The first of these three proposals was not accepted by the Hindu members 
except the second part of clause (c) and the first part of clause (e). The other two 
alternative drafts were not agreed to by the^Hindus. 


Mdsic Before Mosques. 

As regards the question of music, the Mus'im proposal was as follows : 

While it is the right of every community to take processions with music 
along the public thoroughfare, it must not do so in a manner calculated to inter- 
fere with the right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship 
when such a procession is passing a mosque in which congregational worship is 
going on at the time.” This was not accepted by the Hindus. 

The Hindu proposal regarding music ran as follows : 

“ There shall not be any objection taken to, or any kind of restriction placed 
on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions of any kind accompanied by music 
at any time along public thoroughfares having mosques or to the performance 
of ‘ arti,* the playing of music or the playing of ‘ shang ’ in private or public 
temples, buildings or places, at any time, even if such temples buildings or places 
are situated in front of, or in proximity to, a mosque, provided that any proces- 
sional music, except religious music, shall not be played before old historic 
mosques such as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, before which it has not been played 
for a long time.” 

The above proposal was not accepted by the Muslim members. 

Dr. Moonji moved the following, which was supported by the Hindu members 
of the sub-committee : — “The sub-committee has very carefully considered and 
discussed the draft formulae on the cow and music questions submitted on behalf 
of the Hindus and Muslims. The s b-committee find that there are some points, 
cn which agreement may be easily possible ; and yet, there are some on which 
agreement does not seem to be likely at the present moment, and which there- 
fore require further consideration. The sub-committee, therefore, recommends 
that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable day, after a month or so.” 

The Muslim members suggested that this should be left to the main committee 
which met at 3 p. m. yesterday in the committee room of the Assembly Chamber. 
The sub-committee’s report was submitted ; and, after discussion, the main 
committee unanimously adopted the following resolution “ This meeting stands 
adjourned; but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting of the Unity Commitlee within 
three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition from the following gentlemen 
within six weeks from to-day : — Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonji, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. Jairamdas and Sirdar Ujjal Singh.” 

Before dispersing the main committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution : “ This committee is distressed to find that several Hindu- 
Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading to loss of many 
Hindu and Muslim lives and of property and inflicting much injury on many of 
our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to all people and all men of 
light and leading throughout the country, to use their best endeavours to prevent 
such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persude their co-religionists 
not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It also appeals 
to the people to establish local unity boards for preventing disturbances, and to 
compose the difference and promote mutual good will.” 
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The lollowinp; Btatemeot was issued by Mr. Shafi Daudi) Secretary, 
Muslim Members, Unity Conference. It was stated that it had the assent of 
practically all the leaders of Moslem public opinion in India 

So long as the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities were 
engaged in a discussion to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the differences 
that are unfortunately disturbing the peaceful and friendly relations which should 
exist between the various communities which form the population of our mother- 
land, it was not considered advisable, in the interest of the success of the 
negotiations that were going on, to publish any information regarding the pro- 
gresss of the discussion. But, now that the labours of the Conference have 
reached a definite stage, we owe it to the public, as much as to ourselves, to 
place a summary of what has been done so far, in order that the public may 
Know the real situation, and may advise those representing it whether to adhere 
to the proposals they have already formulated, or to modify them with a view 
to arrive at an early settlement. 

Through an unfortunate inadvertence, the Secretaries of the General Com- 
mittee have publ’Shed only the report which the Select Committee, to which the 
cow and music questions were referred, have made through the chairman to the 
General Committee, and onsequently the views proposed on the cow question by 
the Hindus in the General Committee before the issue was referred to the Select 
Committee, have not been published. Their statement is therefore incomplete, 
and has consequently induced us to publish this fuller statement. 

Khilafat Committee's Letter to Hindu Sabha. 

The Working Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee met at Simla, 
on the 27th August to consider the unfortunate situation created by the growing 
tension between the Hindus and the Muslims, and addressed the following letter 
to the President, Hindu Mahasabha : — 

“ My dear Dr, Moonje, — After a period of most remarkable amity and good- 
will between the various communities we have been experiencing^ for the last 
five years, a most unfortunate tension between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
which has resulted in sporadic outbursts in different parts of India. The Congress 
in the special session held at Delhi in 1923 endeavoured to restore the amity 
and good-will that had prevailed until 1922: but obviously it failed. A year 
later, the Unity Conference at Delhi made a still more strenuous endeavour for 
the same purpose, but in its ultimate results that too, alas, proved sterile. The 
sporadic outbursts of 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been occurring with increasing 
frequency in the years that followed, and, to-day, one almost expects to read in 
the daily newspapers of one or two such deplorable incidents somewhere every 
day. But the increasing frequency of such outbursts is not their worst feature. 
It is now clear that communal aggression is becoming organised ; and, in fact, 
it will be an abuse of language to characterise the recent occurrences as mere 
outbursts of the unruly passions of some individuals only, 

“The Central Khilafat Committee has consistently worked, all through this 
period, for unity and co-operation between the Mussalmans and the sister com- 
munities and has not infrequently courted and actively incurred unpopularity in 
the Muslim community, by condemning such excesses as could be attributed to 
the Mussalmans, inculcating patience and self-control and by remaining almost 
silent with regard to the excesses that could be attributed to the Hindus. But, 
to-day, the state of affairs is so deplorable that the Khilafat Committee, if it 
seeks to serve the interests of India and the Indian nation, cannot remain silent 
any longer. My Working Committee considers it necessary to warn the entire 
nation that, if this state of affairs is allowed to continue unchanged, even for a 
a few months longer, the country will drift into a civil war, I trust that your 
organisation will not fail to appreciate the gravity of such a situation ; and, it 
earnestly invites you and the leaders of the Congress, to co-operate with it to try 
to put an end to all communal aggression and to stem the tide of communal 
distrust and hatred* My committee has directed me to request yoi^ to fix a very 
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early date when the representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee could 
meet the representatives of the Congress, and discuss the present situation, and 
try to descover the methods that will prove most effective in ending the deplorable 
State of affairs and in paving the way for communal harmony and friendship. 
The Committee is also seeking the co-operation of other important political and 
communal organisations in the country. And, looking to the seriousness of the 
danger which is threatening our body politic, it would like to place the result of 
these discussions and deliberations before the Central Khilafat Committee, when 
it meets early in October, for the purpose of deciding the line of action it should 
adopt. 

The Khilafat Working Committee is most anxious to restore and even im- 
prove upon the excellent relations prevailing between the various communities in 
1920 and 1921, and should like to emphasise that the future depends, to a very 
great extent, upon the response that is received to this earnest invitation from 
your organisation. I trust that it will be received by you in the spirit of sincere 
co-operation in which it is addressed to you — Shaiikat Ali.’* 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the President, Indian National Congress, 
on the 28th August 1927. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Shauib Qureshi, whp were deputed 
by the Working Committee for the purpose, discussed the contents of the letter 
with Dr. Moonje and with other Hindu Mahasabha leaders like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Aney. As 
a result of these discussions, the Hindu Mahasabha leaders suggested that a 
preliminary discussion should lake place between the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
then present at Simla. 

Preliminary Meeting of Leaders. 

In the meantime, the Working Committee got into touch with other res- 
ponsible Muslim leaders present at Simla, with a view to secure their co-oper- 
ation, On the 29th August 1927, a meeting of the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
took place in one of the committee rooms of the Assembly Chamber. Discussion 
was opened by Mr. Kelkar, who suggested that we might being where the com- 
munal question was left by the All-India Congress Committee after its acceptance 
of the Delhi proposal, and proposed that the question of communal representation 
be taken up for discussion. But Lala Lajpat Rai suggested that, although that 
was an important enough matter, there were others also that deserved our 
serious attention. 

It was finally agreed upon, that a list of the points of difference between the 
two communities, should be submitted on behalf of each community to Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected as the Chairman of the Conference. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya proposed and it was agreed upon that Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and 
Mr. Shauib Qureshi should draft an appeal to the public so as to give an opportu- 
nity to the leaders of the two communities, who were about to assemble to con- 
tinue their deliberations undisturbed and undistracted by the tragic occurrences 
such as were taking place only too frequently. On the 30th August the draft 
appeal was discussed and after slight additions and alterations it was agreed to 
and signed by the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders present. A prayer was also 
offered for the success of this noble endeavour and it was decided that the 
conference should take place on the yih September. 

Differences in the General Conference. 

The conference was accordingly opened on the 7th in the Brahmo SamaJ 
Mandir. But, when the Hindu and Muslim lists of the points of difference that 
tend to divide the two communities was read, it was found that the Hindu list 
excluded all political differences, which, no less than other differences, are in the 
opinion of the Mussalmans responsible for the present deplorable state of affairs 
and are in reality at the bottom of the inter-communal struggle that is going on 
to-day. This caused us very great sui prise. It was impossible to reconcile this 
with Mr. Kelkar’s own speech in which he wanted to inaugurate the conference 
with the political questions involved in the Delhi proposals and All-India Congress 
Committee resolution accepting them. Our surprise was still further increased 
when Dr, Goktfl Chand Narang rose to propose that all political questions should 
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be eschewed, as if a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim disputes was possible with- 
out a settlement of the political claims of the two communities. 

After considerable discussion, a sub-committee was appointed for settling 
this question and preparing an agenda for the conference. When it met on the 
i8th September, only Dr. Moonje and Dr. Gokal Chand Narang attended on be- 
half on the Hindu members and dictated a note against the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda. Sir Mahomed Shafi and Maulana Mahomed Ali dic- 
tated a note on behalf of the Muslim members insisting on the inclusion of 
political and economic questions also. When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar returned 
from the Assembly meeting, which had kept him busy the whole day, and learnt 
that the two Hindu members of the sub-committee had dictated a note on behalf 
of all the Hindu members, he wrote a minute of dissent, strongly disagreeing with 
these two Hindu members and agreeing with the unanimous opinion of the Mussal- 
man members. 


Sub-Committee on Cow Question, 

Mr. Jinnah, Chairman, announced this disagreement to the conference, when 
It met in the evening. As it was feared that the conference would break up on 
that issue, the Hindu members began to relent, and the matter was referred back 
to the sub-committee. The sub committee agreed to the inclusion of all the points 
of difference whether political, economic, religions or social, but recommended 
that the Settlement should be left to a committee consisting of 15 Hindus, 15 
Muslims and 5 Sikh representatives, selected respectively by the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh members of the conference, subject to ratification by the organisations 
representing these communities. It was also recommended that questions com- 
rnon to the two lists, in other words, social and religious questions, should be 
discussed first and that the political and economic questions excluded by the 
Hindus from their list and included in the list submitted by Muslim members, 
should be discussed later. Subsequently the number of representatives was raised 
to 25 Hindus and 25 Mussalmans and 8 Sikhs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the conference, when it met on the 9th September. 

On the lolh September, an informal meeting of the members of the committee 
thus selected who were present at Simla, decided to begin work formally on the 
i6th September and go on with the meeting from day to day, till they had settled 
all the points at issue. 

On the i6th September the Committee commenced its work in one of the 
committee rooms of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr, Jinnah, who 
called upon the Hindu niembeis to formulate their demands with regard to cow- 
slaughter and cow-sacrifice. And in response to this, Prof. Diwanchand proposed 
as follows : — (a) slaughter of cows should be confined to the buildings and en- 
closures already specified for the purpose, and to the towns and villages in which 
it was taking place before the year 1922, (I3) Cows for sacrifice should not be 

led in procession or with demonstration to places or by routes hitherto not 
used for that purpose, (e) the sale of beef or pork should be restricted to places 
specified for tne purpose, (d) no objection should be raised by any community to 
the method of slaughter or to the opening of shops for the meat of the animals 
slaughtered excepting beef or pork. 

On the 17th September, Maulana Mahomed Shafi Daudi proposed as follows: — 
“(a) The Hindus must not expect that exercise of the right of the Muslims to 
slaughter and sacrifice cows in any town or village, can or will be stopped by the 
use of force or by the resolution of a local body or by an act of legislature or by 
the order of a Court, but must trust to the establishment of better relations 
between the two communities to create greater regard for their feelings ; (b) every 
Muslirn is entitled to slaughter and sacrifice cows in any building or enclosure 
which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passersby, provided it is not already 
laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows can only be 
slaughtered and sacrificed in slaughter houses; (c) all public thoroughfares 
shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, but they shall not be 
taken in procession, nor shall there be any demonstration in this connection ; (d) 
HO restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef or pork j *(6) no restriction 
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shall be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any animal whether by jhatka, bali 
or ribab or on the opening of shops for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any of the above ways. 

This was discussed and in the course of the discussion, Mr. Kelkar suggested 
to the Mussalmans to extend their acceptance of the Act of legislature already 
passed, which governed the Muslim practice in a part of the Punjab, and offer 
to accept the same rule for the rest of India. The Act laid it down that cow 
slaughter should be confined to slaughter houses and enforced the practice of 
sacnficing cows \n private buildings and enclosures in the towns and villages. 

On this Mr, R. S. Kedar Nath proposed as follows : — The slaughter of cows 
shall be confined to the slaughter houses already established for the purpose of 
cow slaughter by the Government or by any local body. In a village where a 
slaughter house does not exist, the slaughter of cows shall be confined to buildings 
or enclosures which have been specified for the purpose by the Government. A 
slaughter-house for the slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or 
villages where slaughter of cows has not taken place before. The sale of beef 
or pork shall be restricted to the places specified for the purpose. When the 
slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permissible on other grounds, no 
objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter whether by jhatka, bali or zibah. 

Cow-Slaughter Question. 

Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath, demanded the surrender of the right of the Muslims 
established all over India except in a part of Delhi and the Punjab, to sacrifice 
cows in their own houses and enclosures, which Professor Dewanchand had not 
demanded. This was not all. He also demanded, that a slaughter-house for the 
slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or village where slaughter 
of cows had not taken place before. The Muslim attitude throughout this 
discussion, was illustrated by Dr. Kitchlcw^s ready response to Mr. Kelkar’s 
suggestion : for, he proposed as follows : — No restriction shall be imposed on 
the right of any community, in any part of India, to slaughter or sacrifice 
any animal, cow, goat, sheep or swine, nor on the manner of its slaughter, whe- 
ther Jhatka, Bali or Zibah; but no cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed 
except in a slaughter-house provided for the purpose. Where slaughter-houses 
do not exist at present they shall be provided, and licences shall not be 
refused by the competent authority whenever an aplication is made to it for 
opening a slaughter house or a shop for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any manner. 

It may be stated for the sake of absolute precision that, through inadver- 
tence, the original proposition of Dr. Kitchlew confined the sacrifice of all animals 
to slaughter-houses; But, since the Hindu leaders demanded confinement of the 
sacrifice of cows only to slaughter houses, the oiiginal proposition was accordingly 
corrected. But the Hindu leaders refused to accept this proposition also and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya finally proposed as follows: (i) In places having 
municipalities, town committees, notified area committees or sanitary committees, 
the slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter-houses licensed for the 
purpose ; (2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows 
shall not be slaughtered except in a place outside the populated area and not 
exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in any place 
where it has not taken place before ; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be 
decided by a joint board of the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the area; 
(5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village which is held 
in religious sanctity by Hindus and Sikhs ; cows shall not be led for slaughter 
in procession or with a demonstration or be led to places or by roads not used 
for the purpose before 1922 ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be restricted to places 
licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animal or sale of meat is per- 
missible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter 
whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah. 

It was contented on behalf of the Muslims, that Hindu feelings were more 
likely to be hurt if a large number of cows intended for sacrifice were brought 
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home and subsequently led by their attendants to the slaughter house of the 
town and their meat brought home than if they were quietly slaughtered by indi- 
vidual Mussalmans in their own homes and enclosures. 

But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that it hurt the Hindu feelings 
far more to know that cows were being sacrificed inside the populated areas and 
in the Mohallas in which there was a mixed Hindu and Mahomehan population, 
than it would if they were sacrificed in the slaughter houses. 

Matter Referred to Select Committee. 

After considerable discussion, lasting for 3 days, it was decided, on the iStb 
September, to refer this and the Muslim resolution and also Dr. Kitchlew^s pro- 
position to a select committee composed as follows (i) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya : (2) Mr. R. S. Kedernath; (3) Dr. Moonje; (4) Prof. Dewan Chand ; (5) 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (selected by the Hindus); (6) Sirdar Sard ul Singh 
(selected by the Sikhs); (7) Hakim AjmaJ Khan; (8) Dr. Ansari; (9) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad ; (10) Maulana Mahomed AH; (ii) Dr, Kitchlew (selected by 
the Mussalmans), 

This select committee discussed the resolution, but no agreement could be 
reached. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar proposed that the basic principle which 
should guide the performance of religious ceremonies of either community must be 
freedom to act according to their religion and that no restrictions should be 
imposed by one community on the other. Accordingly, cow slaughter and cow 
sacrifice and the playing of music before mosques must be left to two communities, 
and they should be free to do what they deemed proper. Mussalmans must 
have freedom to slaughter and sacrifice cows as they liked, and the Hindus must 
have equal freedom to play music before mosques as they liked. This seemed 
to him to be the only logical, effective and statesmanlike solution of the knotty 
problem before them. He trusted to the good sense of the two communities and 
the establishment of better relations between them to induce them to exercise 
rights in a manner that would not outrage the feelings of others. The Mussal- 
mans agreed to it, but most of the other Hindu members indignantly refused to 
accept this proposition and even to discuss it. 

Music Before Mosques. 

In the meantime, the question of music before the mosques was considered 
and the Mussalmans who had been called upon by the Chairman to formulate 
their demand, first proposed (through Maulana Mahomed All) as follows : — While 
it is the right of every community to take out processions with music along public 
thoroughfares, they must not do so in a manner calculated to interfere with the 
right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their mosques ; 
and the playing of music must cease when such processions are passing mosques 
in which congregational worship is going on at the time. 

It was explained that with regard to the prayer offered before sun-rise, no 
conflict was likely to occur, as Hindu and Sikn processions were not taken out 
before sun-rise. As regards the time of other prayers, it was explained that 
congregational prayer did not take long to offer. In case congregational prayers 
had already commenced in a mosque, Hindus or Sikhs, who believed that it was 
wrong to stop the music accompanying their religious processions even for so 
short an interval, could stop their processions at a safe distance from the mosque. 
Where congregational prayers had not commenced, it could be delayed for a few 
minutes till the processions had passed, except in the case of Maghrib or sun-set 
prayer, which must be offered in all the mosques immediately after the sun had 
set and could not be delayed, and which would be generally over in a quarter of 
an hour or 20 minutes. Tarweeh or recitation of the Quoran during the Ramzan 
at nights, lasting for about an hour and a half was a special prayer and needed 
special treatment. 

The Sikhs were agreeable to accept this proposal, but Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya thought that conflicts would still arise on the question whether congre- 
gational worship was going on or not at time when the music procession was 
passing the mosque. • 
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The system now being followed by the Calcutta authorities, was then ex- 
plained by Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy, according to which “ Zuhr, Asr, Maghrib” 
and “ Isha ” prayer-times were ascertained and announced beforehand by the 
Commissioner of Police after due consultation with the Imams of the mosqfues in 
the localities through which the musical processions had to pass. In the licenses 
issued, the Hindus were ordered to stop music while passing before mosques 
during the times specified. 

This too was not agreeable to the Hindu members and they were therefore 
called upon to formulate their views which they did in the following terms ; 

“ There shall not be any objection taken to any kind of restriction being 
placed on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions along public thoroughfares 
having a mosque or mosques on either side, or to the performance of arti, the 
playing of music or the playing of “shang” in private or public temples, buildings 
or places at any time, even when such temples, buildings or places are situated 
in front of or in proximity to a mosque, provided that any processional music shall 
not be played before such old historic mosques as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, 
before which it has not been played for a long time.” 

It will be noted that, while the fullest freedom is claimed by the Hindus 
for themselves in this proposition and nothing is mentioned about the right of 
the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their Mosques, the 
provision is indeed to restrict the existing usage also, since music both mundane 
and religious is to be allowed to disturb congregational prayers in all Mosques 
except in such old historic Mosques as the Jumma Majid of Delhi. 

Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy desired that in places where music may be played 
before .Mosques, the following conditions shall be observed : (i) Processions 
obviously organised as demonstrations should not be allowed, (2) new proces- 
sions should be discontinued, and none be organised in future, (3) the processions 
must pass by Mosques without any demonstrations e. g., stopping before the 
Mosques or shouting or challenging or playing of music louder than in other 
places. If they were to do so permission to take out processions should not be 
given in future. 

The Select Committee considered the two questions, but could not arrive 
at any settlement agreeable to the two communities. The Mussalmans had 
adopted the suggestions of the two Hindu members, Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar as their own, as two alternatives to their own proposal regarding 
the cow question, but they were rejected by the Hindu members of the Select 
Committee. As regards the final proposals of the Plindus on the cow question, 
the Mussalmans could not agree to Nos. i and 2, which sought to confine cow 
sacrifices to the existing slaughter houses and to confine new slaughter-houses to 
places outside the populated areas. Nor could they agree to propos. I No. 3, 
which sought to deprive the Mussalmans of any right to slaughter and sacrifice 
in places not used for the purpose before, including not only towns and villages, 
but also houses and enclosures. 

Similarly, the Mussalmans could not agiee to any restrictions being placed 
on beef-shops, as they are opened only where there is demand and nobody is 
likely to open a beef-shop in the Hindu quarters to annoy the Hindus, as the 
absence of demand is certain to doom it to a costly failure. As regards the other 
Hindu proposals, we stated that we were prepared to accept No. 4. It was 
worded as follows : — “ In towns or villages which may hereafter come into exis- 
tence, the question of the slaughter and sacrifice of cows shall be determined 
by an agreement between the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the place.” We 
however, added that it must not be understood to mean that unless, and until, 
the Hindus agreed to cow slaughter and cow sacrifice, they could not take place. 

As regards the Sikhs, about whom Sirdar Kharak Singh said that they were 
a separate community and neither Hindus nor Muslims, no demand was made 
by that community to stop or restrict cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. We said 
the same thing with regerd to No. 6. The agreement as to routes, must be 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans only, and the Sikhs must not be dragged 
in needlessly, and it must not be assumed that Mussalmans could not lead cows 
by a route unless and until the Hindus had agreed to it. As regards No. 5, 
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we were prepared to discuss it, if a list of Hindu sacred places was given to us* 
and it was agreed that this restrictions was desired only for such sacred places 
in which it was established that neither cow-slaughter nor cow sacrifice was 
taking place before. We did not agree to the addition to No. 5 of the words 
suggested by the Hindus, “except where it is established that cow slaughter 
has been taking place for a long time or for a reasonably long time.,’ We 
do not want to sift the burden of proof from the Hindus to the Mussalmans. The 
words “ a reasonably long lime,” are too vague and in fact dangerous, as many 
Hindu membei s of the select committee considered 5 years to be a reasonably 
long time, and not more than one member was prepared even to make it 10 years. 
When a list of sacred places is given to us, we shall consider the proposal ; 
it is agreed upon to have no cow slaughter or cow sacrifice in any sacred place. 

After this, our own first proposal was read out, and the Hindus refused to 
agree to clause (a), which was taken from the resolution of the 1921 Unity 
Conference. 

Even the following modified clause was not acceptable to the Hindus: — 
(b) Every Muslim is entitled in a town to sacrifice a cow in any building or 
enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows 
can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in slaughter houses, they shall not 
be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter house. 

As regards Clause (c) the first part, which declared that all public thorough- 
fares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, was rejected by 
the Hindus. Only the second part, declaring that they shall not be taken in 
procession, nor shall thereb e any demonstration in this connection, was accepted. 

Clause (d) which was against imposing any restrictions on the sale of beef 
or pork, was also rejected. As for (e) the first part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the manner of slaughtering any animal whether by jhatka 
bali or Zibah, was accepted ; but the second part, which was against imposing 
any rcstrictdons on the opening of shops for the sale of meat of any animals 
slaughtered in any of the ways mentioned above, was rejected. As we have 
stated above, the two altei natives suggested respectively by Mr. Kelkar and Mr. 
S. Siinivasa Iyengar wete also rejected by the Hindu members. 

It may be added that the chairman asked the Hindu members, if they would 
endorse the lesolution with regaid to the c*)w ((uestion which had been passed 
in the Unity Conference held at I^elhi in 1924, but they declined to do so. Thus 
ended the discussion on the cow question, and it need not be emphasised by us 
that we explored every avenue that could lead to the stoppage of local quarrels 
over cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. Ihn, obviously, most of the Hindu mem- 
bers, did not seek to stop these wretched quarrels, hut rather sought to curtail, 
if not stop, cow slaughter and cow sacrifice and to deprive the Mussalmans of 
their tight. 

No agreement \^as reached in the select committee also with regard to music 
before mosques. When the chairman presented the report of the select com- 
mittee to the general committee, Dr. Moonje moved the following resolution which 
was supported by the Hindu members of the select committee “The sub-com- 
mittee has very carefuly considered and discussed the draft formula on the cow 
and music questions, submitted on behalf of the Hindu and Muslims. The com- 
mittee find that there are some points on which agreement may be easily possible. 
Yet there are some which require further consideration. The sub-committee 
therefore recommends that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable 
day after a month or so.” 

Hindu Leaders’ Attitude Criticised 

The Mussalman members had noted how the Hindu members of the confer- 
ence had selected for this committee almost exclusively those of a particular 
school of thought, and had eliminaied some very important members of the Hindu 
community, whose presence, was likely to be very useful in arriving at a settle- 
ment. Even the President of the Congress, who had been elected a member of 
the General Committee by the Conference, was excluded from the Select Com- 
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mittee by the Hindu members of the General Committee, in favour of far less 
eminent persons. Moreover, it had been noted that the Hindu leaders who domi- 
nated the conference, the General Committee and the Select Committee had, for 
some reason, avoided private conferences with Muslim leaders, which had been 
arranged with them ; and their absence from and late arrival at the sub-com- 
mittee’s meetings, did not at any rate seem to indicate an excess of zeal for an 
early settlement. As for the views they expressed in the meetings they did attend, 
we need offer no comment, since the proposals they formulated at various stages 
of the discussion are the best illustrations of their attitude. 

Adjournment of Conference 

In view of these facts, the Mussalman members could not be very enthusiastic 
with regard to Dr. Moonje’s resolution, nor be very optimistic about the result of 
any further negotiations, without a change of attitude. But they were anxious to 
avoid any total break up of the Conference. It was therefore explained on their 
behalf, that they were greatly disappointed at the way the discussions had pro- 
ceeded, and that if they were to be invited to another meeting merely to be 
persuaded by the Hindu members to accept the proposals which the latter had 
already formulated, they were not inclined to accept such an invitation. If the 
Hindu members offered new proposals hereafter they would gladly respond to 
their invitation and would consider them as carefully and with as great a will to 
reach an equitable and statesmanlike settlement, as they had considered the 
proposals already formulated. Thereupon, the following resolution was finally 
adopted ; — “ This meeting stands adjourned, but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting 
of the Unity Conference withm three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition 
from the following gentlemen within six weeks from to-day: — Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonje, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. 
Jairamdas and Sardar Ujjal Singh.” Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy suggested that, 
in the meantime, Hindus and Mussalmans should try to adjust their differences 
through local unity boards, and whenever trouble was apprehended, the orders 
of the authorities should in the first instance be obeyed pending a settlement, and 
that the members of neither community, should take the law into their own hands. 

Before dispersing the General Committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution which was adopted : — “This committee is distressed to find 
that several Hindu-Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading 
to the loss of Hindu and Muslim lives and property, and indicting much injury 
on many of our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to the people and to 
all men of light and leading throughout the country to use their best endeavour 
tc prevent such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persuade their co- 
religionists not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It 
also appeals to the people to establish Local Unity Boards to prevent distur- 
bances, to compose differences and to promote mutual good-will.” 


The Calcutta Unity Conference. 

CALCUTTA~-27TH & 28TH OCTOBER 1 927. 

The Simla Conference having failed Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar called 
another Unity Conference at Calcutta which met on the 27th October and 
continued till the next day when the question of music before mosque and 
cowstaughter were taken together and a formula to the satisfaction of all was 
found. The following is a full report of the proceedings of the Conference : — 
On the opening day (27th) Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR opened the procee- 
dings with an introductory speech explaining the situation in which the 
Conference tnet. Mr. Iyengar at the outset wanted to dispel the misunder 
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standing that had arisen in some quarters as to the object of the Conference. 
He then proceeded to detail the circumstances which led to the calling 
of the Conference. The AlMridia Congress Committee was charged by the 
Gauhati Congress to bring about a settlement of the Hindu- Moslem differen- 
ces by the 30 th March or April. In a formal meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee some further resolutiotis were passed. Taking the practical side of 
the question first, ho consulted his colleagues at Delhi, both Hindu and 
Mahamedan, about this matter. Mr. Motilal Nehru met the members of 
the Hindu Mahasabha at a party where certain tentative resolutions were 
arrived at. Mr. Jinnah and his friends met in a conference and arrived at 
what was called the Delhi proposals. 

He tried also if similar propoeals could be passed by the Hindu Sabha, 
but he failed. The A. I. C. C, meeting at Bombay adopted the Delhi pro- 
posals after discussing them from their own point of view and after most 
anxious consideration. 

So far as the Unity Conference at Simla was concerned he expected 
that some settlement would be arrived at and he also felt that it might be 
left to the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem L'^ague, and the Congress 
would not step in unless they failed. Dr. Anaari also took the same view. 
So far as the present Conference was concerned there was no question of 
over-riding the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 

On the first day of the Conference at Simla, Moslem members said that 
at the Conference only political questions should be taken up, while the 
Hindu members said that only social and religious questions should be taken 
up. But afterwards a committee was formed and agenda drawn up. In that 
committee the Hindu Mahasabha was fully represented, so also the Moslem 
League, but not the Hindu Congressmen. The only question that was sought 
to 1)0 thrashed out was that relating to music before mosque question and 
cow-killing. When the Conference separated it was said that if there was 
no requisition for the re-assembling of the Conference within a certain 
time the Conferoiico would be dissolved. In the manner in which the 
Conference broke there was no possibility of the Conference meeting again. 
After that the situation grew worse. Stabbing attempts at assassinations 
and other crimes at Lahore, Poona and other places became so rampant 
that he felt that some steps should be taken to put a stop to these things. 
The Congress could not abdicate its functions. Its position had already been 
seriously undermined by the activities of the communal organisations. He was 
criticising both the Hindu Sabha and the Moslem League. If Swaraj meant 
adjustment of communal differences, they must come to some amicable settle- 
ment. Violence produced violence. He did not know if Swaraj was coming 
that day or the day after, but he did know that if Hindus and Mahomedana 
did not compose their differences it was impossible for them to achieve their 
communal prosperity even. 

Proceeding further he said that this Conference was not hatched in 
conspiracy. It did not supersede the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 
It was only trying to do what they failed to accomplish. 

Ho did not make that statement by way of polemics. There should 
not be any misunderstanding that Congressmen were trying to jockey the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem League out of their respective spheres of 
work. Those organisations have their legitimate scope e.g. education, social 
uplift and religious affairs. These dissensions could not be^ solved com- 
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munally but they required a national solution. It would be a bankruptcy 
of Indian intellect and heart if they could not arrive at some solution of 
these troubles. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD ALT who next followed also traced the steps leading 
to the calling of the Conference. In the course of his speech he condemned 
the murders that had taken place. He said he felt very miserable about 
those wretched murders and he felt more so about the wretched riots. He 
said that too much had been made of murders by ** Charash-smokers” and it 
was unfair to demand that men -i f’le position of Dr. Ansari should go out 
and condemn them. At the Simla Conference Mahomedans selected their 
representatives of the Committee who were all Congressmen. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Congress ho wanted to emphasise what 
the President had said that it was the work of the Indian National Con- 
gress. If the two communities are breaking their heads and committing 
all sorts of crimes it was the prerogative of the Indian National Congress, 
as the supreme national institution, to put a stop to this. 

The Modems kept away from the Congress for sometime and now Dr. 
Moonje and Pandit Malaviya and others were doing so. They came to the 
National Congress to make it national and they would not leave it unless 
they are driven out of it. They met for Swaraj. They met for common 
social existence. It was extremely ridiculous that they wore fighting for 
such things as cow-killing and music before mosque. While the Bengal 
detenus were rotting in jails it was oxtromcly pitiable that they were engaged 
in such potty squabbles. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the Congress had allowed the matter to 
drift for the last five years. It was duo to the criminal negligence on the part 
of the Congress and Khilafat leaders that the present state of things had 
come to pass. The situation was very serious and they ehonld devote to it 
most anxious deliberation. He requested that after the present Conference 
had finished its deliboraiioiis there should be joint Conference uilh Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonje and other leadcis. 

Babu Bhagawan DAS appealed to the Hindus and Mahomedans to deal 
with the fundamontal cause of the whole trouble on their real spiritual basis 
both in their political and religious aspects. He said no pacts or temporary 
palliatives would solve the present difficulties. Solution biy in spiritualising 
religion and politics. 

Mr. J. M. SEN-GUPTA said that on three main questior s disputes 
hetwocii Hindus and Mahomedans arose. They should discuss those ques- 
tions and arrived at some fornuil is which should ho adopted at a resolution. 
And the Congress leaders both Hindu and Moslem should iir deitake tours 
in the country to familiarise the masses with those formulas. The three items 
on which disputes arose were ; 

(1) Disputes relating to conversion and re-conversion between the two 
communities. (2) Slaughter of cows. (3) Music before mosque. 

These questions wore not new. The Delhi Unity Conference resolution 
about this matter might form the drafts for the resolution of this Conference, 
J^astly the speaker pointed out that it had been said that the matter should 
be left to communal organisations and Congress should have nothing to do 
with it. He strongly controverted such view. If there was anybody com- 
petent to tackle the question, it was the Indian National Congress. They 
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had waited too long and ahonld not shirk responsibility anymore. It was 
unreasonable to expect that any communal organisation could be able to 
settle the trouble. 

Acharyya P. C. ROY said that he came to the Conference with some 
misapprehension and was agreeably surprised to see such a representative 
attendance on the part of Mahomedans. He appealed to all to hold out the 
olive-branch and look to other countries in the world. While Japan, Chinai 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey were enjoying independence, 300 million 
Indians owing to diflforoncos among themselves were slaves in their own 
country. It should not be thought, said the speaker, that Moslem intolerance 
and fanaticism were responsible for the present situation. There was 
fanaticism on both the sides. 

The President then took up the first question and explained the position. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the resolution as re -drafted in 
consequence of an informal conference earlier in the day among a few 
leaders. The resolution, which was accepted after a long discussion, is as 
follows 

Resolution on Conversion and Re-conversion. 

That cvpry individual or group is at liborfy to convert or re-conv^rl, another by 
argiinoent or prrbuapion but must not attempt to do so or prevent its b<*ing done by force, 
fraud or other unfair moans ; such as the offering of material inducoraont. Persons under 
18 years of age should not be converted unless it be along with thiur parents or guaidians. 
If any person under 18 years of age are found stranded witliont his parents or guardians 
by persons of another faith, he sliould be promptly handed over to peisons of his own 
faith. There must be no secrecy as to the person, place and manner about any conversion 
or reconversion : 

“Nor theio should be any demon'* trat ion cr iubilation in support of any conversion 
or re-conversion ; 

“ Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or re-conversion 
that it was effected by foi CO or unfair means or whenever any person under 18 years of 
age 16 converted the matter shall be cnquiied into and tliscnssed by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by the Working Committee cither by name or under gen^^ial regulations”. 

Then the President suggested that the question of cow-killing and music 
before mosques should be taken together. They could d cido the questions 
on ths basis, (i) of freedom (ii) of restriction and (iii) of custom. He 
then called upon Dr. Ansari to explain the situation as it stood at the present 
moment. 

Dr. M A. ANSARI placed before the Conference both the Hindu and 
Muslim view-points with regard to cow-question and that relating to music 
before mosques. He dealt with the several points at dispute both at the 
Simla Conference and subsequently. 

The restrictions put on Hindu processions accompanied with music make 
the Hindus fool that they must exercise their right and they go on exercising 
their right not only in the proper manner but sometimes they do it in such 
a way as to excite passions of the other community. Similarly as regards 
sacrifice of cows its restrictions by regulations made by Municipalities and 
local bodies are resented by the Mussalmans. 

During the days of Non-co-operation there was absolutely no restriction 
on sacrifice of cows by our Hindu brethren. The whole thing was left to the 
Muslims. At that time in Delhi we succeeded in our endeavours to reduce 
cowsacrifice from 700 to 3 or 4. This was not done in one year but in 3 or 
4 subsequent years. But directly the feelings between the Hindus and Mus- 
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Balmana were strained and regulations were made in Municipalities and local 
bodies to restrict the sacrifice of cows when the Mussalmans at once started 
it with more vigour and the number in Delhi during the last 2 or 3 years has 
gone to four or five hundred. We who have been trying our best to restrict 
the slaughter of cows do not meet with any success simply because the Mua- 
salmans say : “ If the Hindus are trying to restrict it by means of Municipal 
legislation and executive order wo are not going to restrict the slaughter and 
sacrifice of cows.” 

The p^^sition of both the communities as it was when the Simla Unity 
Conference finished its labour is this : — 

Mussalmans say that slaughter of cows and sacrifice of cows should 
take place in slaughter houses in towns, and in villages slaughter should take 
place in slaughter houses and the sacrifice should take place in those locali- 
ties or houses which may bo fixed or which are not open to the public. Bub 
in places where there are no slaughter houses they should be provided for the 
purpose. 

Hiridus want that slaughter or sacrifice of cows should take place only 
in slaughter houses and these slaughter houses should be outside the inhabited 
areas and further there should be no sacrifice in any place wh, re sacrifice 
did never take place before. Further there should be no sacrifice or slaughter 
of cows in sacred places of the Hindus and Sikhs. In new places, towns 
and other areas slaughter or sacrifice should be decided by the Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim inhabitants of those places, towns and areas. 

As regal ds sale of beef pork and other kinds of meat so far as the 
Muslima are concerned they do not want restrictions but the Hindus want 
them. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

One point which I want to mention in this connection is this : that in 
many parts of India, in Bengal, sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses. 
In a largo part of India sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses 
during the Idd days i.e., for 3 days only. It was suggested by the Muslims 
that the slaughter or sacrifice of cows, if it takes place in private houses 
which are not exposed to the public gaze, will prevent friction between the 
two two communities. In that case cows will not have to be taken to the 
slaughter house and brought back again to the house of the owner. Hindus 
objected to it. They said that their feeling is more hurt by the knowledge 
that cows are being sacrificed in localities somewhere near their dwellings. 

Slaughter and sacrifice of cows should take place in slaughter bouses 
which should be provided for the purpose throughout India. Aut whore 
none exists no ohjoction should be taken. Dr. Kitchlew accepted this formula 
with one proviso — that there should be no restriction as regards new places. 
There was one restriction put by the Hindus with regard to new places. 

His proposition was that there should be slaughter and sacrifice in towns 
and in villages whore there are slaughter houses. But where there is no 
slaughter houses they should be done or performed in houses or enclosures 
which are not open to the Hindu passers-by, And there should be no res- 
triction as regards opening of slaughter houses in new places either tempora- 
rily or permanently. As regards the sale of various kinds of meat there 
should be no restriction. 

Hindus wanted restriction. They demanded that no new slaughter 
house should be opened in places where there are none. Slaughter and 
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Bacrifice should on no account be allowed there. Similarly in places of 
sanctity of Hindus atid Sikhs there should bo no slaughter and sacrifice. 

Now the position comes to this. On the one hand there was no insis- 
tence on restriction and on the other there was the insistence in the recogni- 
tion of rights and restrictions as regards slaughter and sacrifice of cows. 
Hindus want to assert their rights regarding music before mosque and the 
Mussalmans want to exercise their right relating to slaughter or sacrifice 
of cows. They are willing to do it in such a way as not to hurt the feelings 
of the other community, and for that purpose they have in their resolutions 
placed various restrictions and in the alternative resolution they have gone 
so far as to give up their right of sacrificing cows in private houses and in 
those places where they have not got that right. 

Music Question. 

As regards music the Hindu position in this : They want to have 
perfect freedom to carry processions along public thoroughfares accompanied 
with music. But they are willing to stop only non-religious musical pro- 
cessions in front of certain historic mosques. 

Muslims on the other hand demand that at the time of their congrega- 
tional prayer hours — four times a day — musical procession (religious and 
non-religious) should be stopped at some distance of the mosque and as 
soon as the prayer is over they can pass the mosque with music. 

I have placed before you the situation as it stands to-day and it is for 
you to find out a formula acceptable to all. 


SECOND D AY-- 2 8 TH OCTOBER 1 927. 

The Conference re-assembled next day (the 28th) at 8-30 a.m. Mr. A. K, 
Azad attended the Conference. At the outset Dr, Ansari moved : — 

“This Conference expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous assaults 
that have recently taken place and appeals to the M-Oslem and Hindu leaders to do their 
utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country.” 

In moving it Dr. Ansari said that an atmosphere of non-violence should 
prevail in the country before they could do anything further. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. The President after reading 
the resolutions of which notices ho got, put forth before the Conference the 
draft of the resolution which he had arrived at in consultation with some 
other leaders. The resolution was to the following otfect : — 

Resolution on Cow & Music Question. 

Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its religious obliga- 
tions or religious views upon any other community, but the free procession and practice 
of religion should, Bubject to public order and morality, he guaranteed to every commu- 
nity and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before mosques at any time 
for religious or social purposes ; but there should be no procession nor special demonstra- 
tion in front ot mosques nor shall the songs or music piayed m front of such mosques be 
such as are calculated to cause annoyance, special disturbance or ofiPence to the worshippers 
in the mosques. 

Moslems shall be at liberty to sacrifice or slaughter cows in exercise of their rights in 
any town or village in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in the vicinity of a 
temple or a mandir nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus. 
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Cows should not be led in procession nor in demonstration for sacrifice or slaughter. 
Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the matter of cow- 
killing, the Muslim community is earnestly appealed to so conduct the cow sacrifice as 
not to cause annoyance to the Hindus in the town or village concerned. 

This Confeience expresses its unqualifieil conde nnation of the murderous assaults that 
have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their utmost to 
create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakrabarty moved an amendment which had the 
support of Maulvi Mujibar Rahaman, Maulvi Akram Khan, Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Banorjoe and Babu Upondra Chandra Baneriee. It was to the 
following effect. 

Subject to any local variations that the Congress might devise for any province, resol- 
ved that the Hindus should have the freedom to lead processions with music along all 
public thoroughfaies at any time and the Mussalmans also have freedom to slaughter cows 
In their mosques and private houses. 

Maulvi Akram Khan in supporting the amendment asked for freedom 
for both communities. Babu Purusottam Rai said the resolution should bo 
made frankly, without any hidden moaning and in such a way as not to admit 
of different and conflicting interpretations. 

The PRESIDENT in explaining the draft of the resolution wh’ch ho 
put before the meeting dwelt at length on the situation. Ho said that too 
many restrictions or making room for too many local variations would only 
lead to endless discussions. They should attack the question as practical 
men. Too much idealism should also bo guarded against. He know that 
conditions vaiied in different places In the present state of things instance 
on custom or existing rights was also futile. To do so would be to abdicate 
their functions. They all know that in times of troubles contending parties 
gave different and conflicting versions of custom or existing rights. They 
had gob to settle their own affairs. The Government would not do anything. 
Either they were unwilling or incompetent to d > anything in the matter. 

Having regard to the feelings of the Hindu.s certain restrictions as to 
cowkilling had to bo made. Personally it did not hurt him. But it did hurt 
the m.joiily of the Hindus. And their solution of the problem must bo 
acceptable to the great bulk of the Hindu community. Otherwise it would be 
futile. The speaker warned the meeting against too many restrictions. The 
fewer the restrictions, the more the chances of success. 

As for the music before mosque question, Mahomedan friends had agreed 
that there should not be any stoppage of music in front of monques, only it 
should not be of such a character as to cause annoyance and irritation. Their 
duty was now clear. If they were to act on this experiment by propaganda 
and organisation they wmuld have to educate the masses about the solution 
they had arrived at. The adoption of this resolution was likely to lead to 
some difliculties in some places but having regard to the relief it would give in 
the majority of places it should be accepted. For instance this was likely to 
cause troubles in Madras, where there w^as the custom of stopping music 
before mosque but he was astonished to find that Moslem leaders of that place 
come to him and assure him that they were agreeable to any solution he might 
devise. 

Continuing the speaker said that difiBculties could not be solved by 
passing resolution but they must arrive at some formula which would be 
acceptable to both Hindu and Moslem workers. 
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If they succeeded in reaching a solution it would be a great impetus to 
the Swaraj movement and would lead to cordiality of communal relation^nd 
would deprive their English friends of their excuses for remaining in the 
country. The present time was very opportune, said the speaker. Maho- 
modans were now different in their spirit. They were anxious for settlement. 
The idea that Mahomedans were not anxious for settlement was a mistaken 
idea. The difference between Congress and non-Congress Mahomedans about 
this matter was fast disappearing. 

Proceeding further the speaker said that they must go through a middle 
course and not insist on existing customs and rights They bad to rescue the 
people from the pool of distrust, ill-will and animosities in which they had 
fallen, by sacrifice and conversion. 

These quarrels, the speaker went on, profitted no body. As a result of 
this more cows had been sacrificed and existing rights had been curtailed by 
Magisterial orders. If the Hindus and Mahomedans wanted unity there must 
be some adjustment. There was no question of surrender. It was a question 
of balancing. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the proposals they should arrive at should 
be acceptable not only to the Mahomedans but also to the Hindus. He was 
anxious that what they should arrive at should be reasonable, just and accept- 
able not to unreasonable people but to reasonable people and which might 
ultimat(dy form the b.isis of legislation to be passed by the Assembly. 

Speaking for his province the adoption of the resolution of Mr. Iyengar 
would lead to serious trouble and complication. Ho moved the following 
arnendments : — 

(1) Thdt Miissalnianp ehall be at libeily to blaiigliter cows subject to the Local and 
TVlunicipfii L u\> Hud (b cif 08 01 any spcoial agicomonls and also subjeot to tiny usages or 
customs that bjKi b(“*“n pH vailiiig in (idK'ient pu)vii.c<'a ^ rior to 1022. 

In t.MwuH and vibagca thot lu'gtit, hfifuttfi- come into exibtence, the matter Shall be 
Bcttlcil by a jinut hi aid ot Hin 'Ub and Mus'ka. maiib. 

(2) (a) Tlisit Hindus stall be at Jibiity to play music in all public thoroughfares 
subject to any local usapes or customs that may have been obtaiiijiig piior to 1922 and 
also subject to any dociccs or agio«*nit*nts between the two communities in regard to 
playing ol music in iront of specitir'd mo.vques. 

(b) Neirlu'r the Hindus noi MubbalraanH shall claim any right or usage to insist on 
preventing any raubic in the house's 01 placis ot woiship of the other community at any 
time Neither of them sluiJl be at lib'*ity to set up any such usage 01 custom. 

The cow question was not a live one on this part of the country but the 
music question bad led to such troubles as there had not been in any other 
place. He cited for instance a case where a party got by decree a right to 
play music. But even after the decree that right was objected to and the 
Magistrate had to intervene, and he prohibited )>y order to play music even 
in their own private houses. At NoIIore a decree of the District Judge 
was executed accoiding to bis order with the aid of the military and police. 
But afterwards Nollore was under Section 144 and the Magistrate prohibi- 
ted music. That happened in March 1927. The Vakil who laboured in 
this cause, was attacked with knife and narrowly escaped getting killed. 
His assistant was beaten, his car burnt. All that happened with regard to a 
. decree that had been executed with the aid of the military and police only 
a few months ago. Law, order and decrees were unavailing for these people. 
How to give relief to such cases, asked the speaker. 

8 
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Mr. M. Shaft Daudi.— That was all the more reason formulating suoh a 
reeolutioD. 

Mr. T. Prakasam. — You must make provision to meet such cases and 
remove the causes that have led to such a situation. The reason for all this 
is due to the fact that we all abdicated our position. 

Mr. Saukat Ali. — Yes, we did it and we have come back again to fight 
for Swaraj. 

Mr. S. IYENGAR, following, said it would be distinctly understood 
that they were discussing the proposals on the basis of Mahomedan co- 
operation. If the Mahomedaiis and Hindus act up to this the whole thing 
would be a success. Otherwise it would fail as similar attempts on their 
part had failed. They all knew the resolutions would bo attacked on both 
sides. Mere passing of pious resolutions would not do. The price which 
the Hindus had to iiay for that haiinony was no ignominous surrender of their 
rights* Nor had the Mahomedan friends come back to Congress to drive an 
unfair bargain. It was their hunger for Swaraj which brought thorn back. 
The President then appealed to all to bury the dead past, the memory of 
which was bitter. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment in terms of the Hindu 
proposals at the Simla Unity Conference. 

Dr. Ansarifl Support. 

Dr. ANSARI supporting the resolution said that it was clear that there 
was a concensus of opinion on the basis of freedom. It was after duo con- 
sideration to the views prevalent among those who were present there that 
they had come to that resolution. The basis of the resolution was freedom 
for music before mosque and freedom for cow sacrifice, with only such 
reservations that should not be diflicult for Hindu and Moslem loaders, who 
were really anxious for unity to accept. Criticising the resolution of Kumar 
Gangananda Singh, the speaker said that the principles of the two resolutions 
were entirely different. One was liberty of right with voluntary restrictions 
and the other was restriction of lights. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi and Mr. P. K. Chakrabarty and Babu Gopabandhu Das 
further supported the resolution of Mr. lyenger. 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakrabarty withdrew his motion. The motion of 
Mr. T. Prakasam and Kumar Gangananda Sing were lost. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger s resolution was carried with only Mr. Prakasam 
and Kumar G. Singh dissenting. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Das then moved the following resolution which was 
carried. 

“That this Conference requests the All-India Coiigiess Comraiitee to appoint a Com- 
mittee of not less than five persons with power to co-opt for rach province for making 
tour in the country for piopagancia work in connection with the question of HinJu- 
Moslem unity. 

That the Committee will try to impress upon the people the vital urgency of the 
problem and to urge them to act according to the resolutions of the Unity Conference. 

Rev. Andrews said that communal squabble in India was spreading to 
Indians overseas. 

After Mr. P. K. Chakrabarty and Mr. Shyamsundar Chakrabarty had 
thanked the PreBident the Conference came to a dose. 



The Statutory Commission on Reforms. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement announced the appointment 
of the Statutory Commission on Reforms on the 8th November, 1927. 
The Commission would be presided over by the celebrated constitutional 
lawyer Sir John Simon and assisted by 6 other members of the Parliament. 
His Excelioncy explained in detail the obioct of the Commission and stated 
that with a view to elicit the Indian opinion on the subject the British 
Parliament iritended to invito the ceritral le^rislature to appoint a Joint 
Select Committee “ which would draw up its views and proposals and lay 
them before the Commission/^ It was further intended to adopt a similar 
procedure in the case of the provincial legislatures. 

Plis Excelioncy pointed out that after the publication of the report and 
its examination on the part of the British and Indian Governments, the 
Commission would present the proposals to Parliament which would after- 
wards refer them to a Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Oil the 1 5th of November, the House of Lords passed Ihe 2nd reading 
of the Statutory Commission Bill and on the 24th of November Lord 
Birkenhead in moving the resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the effect that ho regarded the Commission as an exceptionally 
intclli'^ent jury going to India with no preconceived prejudices. His Lordship 
wanted to emphasize the fact that the Committee of the Indian legislature 
had been invited in a spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues 
with the Commission and exjdained that ihe difficulty of finding out truly 
representative Indians stood in the way of including them on the Commission. 

On the 24th November, the resolution was moved in the Commons 
by Earl Wintorton, who incidentally informed Col. Wedgwood that the 
cost of the Commission would be borne by the Indian revenues but His 
Majesty's Governmont would contribute ^*20,000 towards it. 

It sho uld be noted that while so much was going on in the Government 
circles both ill England and in India to m iko the Commission a success an 
important s^'ctioii of the Labour Party began to express views on the Com- 
mission which were not exactly complimentary. Some of the Labour 
members pointed out that some extension and amendment were necessary 
to remove the doubts and defects appertaining to the Commission. Miss 
Wilkinson, Labour M. P., considered the Commission as an outrage on the 
main principles for which the War was said to have been fought, Mr. 
Mantori, Lab ur M. P., declared that the Labour Party should not be partners 
to this humiliation to India. He was decidedly of opinion that in any 
honourable settlement of the Indian constitution, the chosen representatives 
of India should have equal status with the representatives of Great Britain. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George Lansbury informed Lord Birkenhead 
that unless the Government modified in a manner acceptable to Indian 
opinion, they would be compelled to request the Labour Members of the 
Commission to withdraw. Moreover, they wore strongly of opinion that 
the Committee of the Central legislature should have the same status and 
authority as the Commission. 

Pandit Motilal N^hru, who was then staying in England} wrote to Mr* 
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Lansbury under instructions from the President and Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress asking him to consider the advisability of withdrawing 
labour members from the Commission and desisting from all efforts at a 
compromise. He stated that India expected the firm support of the Labour 
Party and no proposal short of some suitable form of full responsible Govern- 
ment would satisfy the Congress. He was convinced that the action of the 
Government was merely strengthening the hands of those who were working 
for complete independence and the Government was unwittingly playing 
into their hands. ' 

On the 19th November, a meeting of the Independent Labour Paity 
was held strongly protesting against the exclusion of the Indians from the 
Commission and passed a resolution to the effect that the Labour Party 
should ask the Labour Members of the Commission to withdraw unless 
Indian representatives were placed on a footing of full equality with the 
British representatives. 

It might be recalled that at the Labour Party Conference at Blackpool 
which took place early in October a resolution was passed declaring for the 
early appointment of the Commission, but at the same time stipulating 
that any Commission appointfd must bo one which would command the 
confidence of the Indian people. The Commission failed to meet the 
latter condition, since by no str^'tch of language could it bo said to 
command the confidence of the Indian people. As a consequence there 
was a strong feeling amongst the rank and file of the i arlinmcntary Labour 
Party that, failing an agreentent on the part of the Ooverr ment to appoint 
Indian representatives on the Commission, the two Labour nominees should 
be withdrawn. 

Subsequently negotiations were conducted by .a spreird sub-corrmittee 
of the Party with Lord Biikcnhcnd legaiding an alternative pnqtosal wbich 
Labour suggested that the Government should adopt. It was that the Joint 
Committee of the Lidian Lrgislaturo should bo given an equality of status, 
with the British Commission, and that thi.‘- ]i dian Con nnttec sl caild collect 
evidence, draft proposals, aid ])icsent these diicct to the Impciial Parlia- 
ment in the same w’oy that the British Commission will piesent its ropoit. 
What further transpired in the nepotist ions was I'ot made pu>»l)C hut 
the result of the negotiations w^as rei'orted to the PailiMn entary Labour 
Party which decided in their meeting held on the 241 h Novrnber not 
to withdraw their memheis fiom the Commission. Not oi ly this, during 
the Second Reading of the Sfatutoiy C(immiesioii Bill in the House of Loids, 
Lord Olivier gave his full support to it. 

In India the announcement of the Simon Commission raised a veritable 
political storm. His Excelleicy the Viceroy’s eloquent appeal “ if differ 
they must, they should differ as friends and not stand aside ” fell in deaf 
ears. Moderates, Ncn-co-operators, Home Rulers all joined bands in 
denouncing the Commission, Iho erstwhile supporters of the Montagu 
Reforms and the Government of India Act, 1 919 changed their ground and 
were suflSciently loud in expressing their diVapprobation. 

The exclusion of the Indians from the Commission was regarded as a 
direct insult to the intelligence of India and once more with grief and shame 
she realised that “ sufferance was the badge of her tribe.” 

There was hardly any party in India which could be found to be so 
poor as to do honour to the Commission. With the exception of the 
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European Association, the Anglo-Indian Press and a araall section of the 
Mahomedans headed by Sir M, Shaft in the Puriiab, the whole of India 
stood as one man against the personnel and the proposed methods of tne 
Commission. 

Meetings were held all throughout India : in all the provinces and in 
all the big towns recording their emphatic protest against the Commission. 
And in fact all shades of opinion merged in a common unanimity in condemn- 
ing the Commission. M(‘derate8 and Extremists, Swarajists and No-changers, 
Congressmen and Loyalists all stood on the same platform. Thf*r0 was 
hardly any room for difference of opinion. People of all shades of opinion 
were unambiguous in their intentions. The deliberate exclusion of Indians 
from the Commission was an arrogant insult to an entire nation and, as 
such, war must be launched against it as a matter of principle. Interviews, 
l<>tter8 and reports of protest meetings advocating complete boycott of the 
Commission were pouring in ceaselessly. Prominent leaders like Sir T. B. 
Sapru, Sir C. Setalvid, Dr. Besant, Sir A. Rahim on the one hard and the 
Congress President and the Swarajists on the other openly advised their 
couritrymen to abstain from helping the Commission in any way. Boycott was 
freely regarded as the or ly effective weapon against an unwarrantable insult 
hurled at the heads of a people who piously hoped for far better things till at 
Inst hope deferred made their hearts sick. From the Punjab to Burma men of 
different calling belonging to various political parties holding divergent views 
and interests, all united to lodge a common protest against the Commission. 
The hona-fides of the Conservative Party in instituting the Commission 
was strongly suspected and the leaders of the different parties took no pains 
to conceal that the Conservatives in Parliament were adopting rushing tactics 
in Indian affairs lest they might lose their chance in the next General Election 
The British Parliament stood condemned before the eyes of patient and suffer- 
ing India and her deputation for justice was considerably lowered in the 
estimation of the Indiana at large The Commission was merely regarded 
as one more glaring instance of the insincerity of Great Britain in her policy 
towards India. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following announcement in New Delhi on 
the 8th November: — 

Eight years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which regulated 
the conditions under which India might learn, by actual experience, whether 
or not the western system of representative government was the most a()pro- 
priate means through which she might attain responsible self-government within 
the Empire. That Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions 
and recognised that the work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly enacted that 
at the end of ten years at the latest, a Statutory Commission should be appointed 
to examine and report upon the progress made. 

The Delay in Appointing Commission. 

Considerable pressure has, during recent years been exercised to secure 
anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty^s Government has hitherto felt that 
circumstances in India were not such as to justify, in the interests of India 
itself, the advancement of the date at which the future development of the Con- 
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stitution would be considered. So long as the unwise counsels of political non- 
co-operation prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for the calm 
appraisement of a complicated constitutional problem were lacking and that 
an earlier enquiry would have been likely only to crystallise in opposition two 
points of view between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship 
to effect reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while thc^se who 
have been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have 
in no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duly to assert, yet 
there is in many quarters a gi eater disposition to deal with the actual facts of 
the situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably, true, namely, 
that the differences wliich exist on these matters are differences of method or 
peace and not diffeiences of pi inciple or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach. 

• ^Iso certain that a review, if it is to be thorough and deal adequately 

with the issues that will claim attention, it will have much ground to cover and 
both lor this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, it is important to 
ensure a sufficient allowance of time without unduly postponing the date by 
which final action could be undertaken. 

Communal Tension. 

Their is another element in the present position which is immediately relevant 
to the question of whom the woi k of the Ct*mmissH)n shf)i]ld begin. We are all 
aware of the great, unhappily great, pait played in the life of India lecently by 
cornmuna] tension and antagonism and o the obstacle thus imposed to Indian 
political dcvelofiment. It might be argued that, in such cn cumstances, it vvas 
desirable to delay the instituiicin of the Commission as long as possible in the 
hope that this trouble inii^ht, in the meantime, abate. On the other hand, it 
seems not impossible that the uncertainly of what constitutional changes might 
be imminent may have seived to shaipen this antagonism and that each side may 
have been consciously or unconsciously actuated by the desire to strengthen as 
they supposed, their lelative position in anticipation of the Statutory Commission. 
Will never such activities may fiist begin, the result is to create a vicious ciicle 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to extend their 
measuics of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the whole idea 
of Innian Nationalism has not been powciiiil enough to exeicise its influence over 
gieat numbeis of people in all classes and I suspec^ that the communal issue is so 
closely interwoven in (he political tha» suspense and uncertainly in regard to the 
political react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal Situation. Fear is 
frequently the parent of bad temper and when men are afraid, as they are to-day, 
of the effect unknown political changes may have, they are abnormally ready to 
seek iclicf fiom, and an outlet for, their feats in violent and hasty action. In so 
far as thf se tioubles are the product of suspense, one may hope lor some lelief 
through action taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

The Commission and its Task. 

Haying regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry and to assent 
forthwith to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the obtaining of 
this necessary authority, His Majesty's Goveinment hopes that the Commission 
will proceed to India as early as possible in the new year for a short visit, re- 
turning to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing words 
of the Statute which will constitute its terms of reference, it will be charged with 
“ inquiring into the working of the system of goveinment, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify oi restrict the degree of Respon- 
sible Government then existing, therein including the question whether the estab- 
lishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable”. 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought to the most 
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appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so compre^nsive and unres- 
tricted. The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is one 
to which the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by the nature of the 
task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice in order that the 
decision at which His Majesty’s Government have arrived may be fully under- 
sood. It is necessary to state in a few words what they conceive that task to 
be. If it were simply the drawing up of a consiilution which Parliament— which 
must, in any ciicumstances be the final arbiter — would impose on India from 
without, the problem would be comparatively simple, but that is not the case. 
His Majesty’s Government conceive that the preamble to the Act of 1919 recog- 
nised in effect that with the development of Indian political thought, during the 
last generation, legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. His Majesty’s present Government 
desire no Jess to take account of these aspirations and their hope is to lay before 
Parliament, after the investigation into the facts prcsciibed by the Act, the 
conclusions which shall, so far as is practicable, have been reached by agreement 
wi ih all the parties concerned. It is with this object steadily in view that His 
Majesty’s Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its repoit. 

Composition of the Commission. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission which 
would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of facts to 
Parliament, but it must be found willing to take whatever action a study of these 
facts may indicate to be apjiropi iate. 

To fulfil the first requirement, it would follow that the Commission should be 
such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real desire to assist India 
to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived conclusions 
on either side. is however open to doubt whether a Commission constituted 
so as to include a substantial proportion of Indian members, .iiul, as lightly 
would. British official members also, would satisfy the fi'St condition of reaching 
conclusions unaffected by any process of “ a prion ” reasoning. On ihcone hand, 
it might be felt that the desiie, natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to 
see India a self-governing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of 
her present capacity to sustain the role. On the other hand, there are those 
who might hold that British official members wou d be less than human if their 
judgment weie not in some clegiee affected by long and close Cv/niact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impariial minils. 

But even after such a Commission had written its leport, Pailiament would 
inevitably approach the consideration of it wi-h some element of menial reserva- 
tion due to an instinctive feeling that the advice in more than one case represen- 
ted views to which the holder was previously committed. It would move un- 
certainly among conclusions the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliariiy with 
the minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if w'e supposed that these 
matters w’ere purely constitutional or could be treated merely as the subject 
of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a clear title to ask that in the 
elaboration of a new instrument of Government, their solution of the problem 01 
their judgment on other solutions which may be proposed sh juld be made an 
integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due weight. In 
the ultimate decision, it is therefore essential to find means by which Indians 
may be made parties of the deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their 
country. 

Balancing these various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
w'eight to each. His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following 
procedure. They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com- 
mission should be composed as follows . — 

Chairman. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir John Simson. 
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Members. 

The Viscount Burnham. Lord Strathcona. The Hon’ble E. C. Cado^an. 
The Rij^ht Hon’ble Stephen Walsh. Colonel the Right Hon’ble George Lane-Fox. 
Major C. R. Attlee. 

Legislatures to be Consulted. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central Legislature 
to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected and nominated 
unofficial members which would draw up its view and proposals in writing and 
lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consultation which 
the Commission might desire at subsequent stages of the enquiry. It should be 
clearly understood that the purpose of the suggestion is not to limit the discre- 
tion of the Commission in hearing other witnesses. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that a similar procedure should be adopted with the provincial legis- 
latures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of taking 
evidence on the more purely administrative questions involved should be under, 
taken by some other authority which would be in the closest touch with the 
Commission. His Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what machinery this work may most 
appropriately be discharged. This will not, of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When tlae Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will be the duly of 
the latter to present proposals to Parliament, but it is not the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to ask the Parliament to adopt these pi oposals without 
fiist giving a full opportunity for India’s opinion of different schools to contri- 
bute Its view upon them. And, to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both the 
Houses, and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both the view of 
the Indian Central Legislature by a delegation who will be invited to attend and 
confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views of any other bodies whom 
the Joint Pailiamentary Committee may desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent the requisities outlined above. 

Advantages of the Commission. 

Such a Commission drawn from the men of every British political party and 
presided over by one \vhose public position is due to ouistrnding ability and 
character will evidently bring fresh, trained and unaffected judgment to bear 
upon an immensely complex constitutional issue. Moreover, ihv findings of some 
of Its own members can count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to speak from a common plat- 
form of thought and to apply standards of judgment which Parliament will feel 
instinctively to be its own. 

For myself, I cannot doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian pogress is by the pursuasion of Parliament and that they can do 
this moie certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince membeis 
of Parliament on the spot ; and I would therefore go further and say that if 
those who speak foi India have confidence in the case they advance on her 
behalf, they ought to welcome such an opportunity being afforded to as many 
members of the British Legislature as many be there, to come into contact with 
the realities of Indian life and politics. Furthermore while it is, for thes reasons, 
of undoubted advantage to all who desire an extension of the reforms that their 
case should be heard in the first instances by those who can command the un- 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
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me had chosen by His Majes^y^s Government will also assure to Indians a 

better opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing 

the passage of these great events. For, not only will they, through representa- 
tives of the Indian Legislatures, be able to express themselves freely to the 
Commission itself, but it will also be within their power to challenge in detail or 
principle any of the proposals made - by His Maiesty's Government before the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solution. It 
should be observed moreover, that, at this stage. Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 

‘‘Differ as Friends, but do not Stand Aside.” 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political opinion, 
who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus presented to them of 
establishing direct contact between the Indian and British peoples. There will 
be some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn the scheme 
of procedure on which His Majesty^s Government has decided. Others mae 
criticise this or that part of the proposals. The reply to these latter is that thy 
plan outlined stands as a single, comprehensive whole and should be so regarded. 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the particular 
machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is sufficient ground for any 
man to stand aside and decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of the 
people that this undertaking represents. I can never conceal from myself that 
there are and will be differences of opinion between the two peoples just as there 
are differences of opinion w’ithin Great Britain and India on these matters. It 
is through disagreement and the clash of judgment that it is given to us to 
ultimately approach the knowledge of the Truth It is also inevitable that on 
issues so momentous, differences of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere 
conviction, but, if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible, it is our duty to brinir these differences to agreement. When this is 
at any given moment not practicable without surrender of something fundamental 
to our position, it is our duty to differ as friends, each respecting the stand- 
point of the other and each being careful to see that we say or do nothing. This 
will needlessly aggravate cliffarences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between the 
countries will depend upon something which lie deeper than the differences them- 
selves. All friendships are subject at times to strains which try the tempers 
and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable forbearance and 
restraint. Such strains are indeed a sovereign test ; for, just as one is the 
stronger for rising superior to the le mptation to which another yields, so true 
friendship flcjuiishes on the successful emergence from the very test which dissolve 
any less firmly founded partnership. In real friendship, each party is cons- 
trained to see the best in the other’s case, to give credit for the best motives and 
place the most charitable interpretation upon actions which they might wish 
were otherwise. Above all, fi iends will strive to correct differences by appeal 
to the many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperial 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus, I would fain iiust it would be in the present case. Do not think I 
am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens, both of India and Great Britain, to hold firmly by the 
goodwill which, through many trials and it may be through some false steps on 
the part of each, has meant much to both. In each country, there may be 
from time to time misundei standing of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least uf all, ler us not permit such transient influences to 
lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a common purpose which 
we may assuredly win together, but can hardly win in separation. It is my 
most earnest hope that this joint endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise 
treatment of which so much depends, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall 
offer a good hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India 
and of all her sons. 

9 
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Debate in the House of Lords. 


On the 24th November in the House of Lords, Lord Birkenhead 
moved the resolution concurring on the submission to His Majesty of the 
names of the members of the Statutory Commission. In the course of his 
speech the noble Lord said : — 

My Lords, the very difficult task which I attempt to-day to discharge, 
is one of which, it cannot be expected that it will mf»et with a unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great, and I may perhaps 
illustrate them to your Lordships, if I say that the correspondence which has 
taken place between myself and two successive Viceroys, with whom I have 
been associated upon this subj»*ct, would certainly fill several volumes. I 
claim, and 1 claim only, that with the advantage of advice in the earlier 
years of my noble friend, Lord Reading, and later years of Lord Irwin, that 
at any rate, this whole matter has been most carefully considered, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forwaid has been examined, 
and sincere attempts have been made to appraise the advantages and dis“ 
advantages of each course, which has been recommended and pressed 
upon me. 

The Resolution. 

The motion which I have to move is : “ That this House concurs in 

the submission to His Maiesiy, of the names of the following persons, namely, 
Sir J(-hn Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mr. Walsh, Colonel 
Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to act as a commission for the purpose of 
Section 84 “ A of the Government of India Act'’. 

I shall say something in a moment, as to tbe reason whic' led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Commission necessarily to be appoint- 
ed either this year or the next or in the early months of the year afterwards, 
should be a purely Parliamentary Commission. 

But I may allow myself the grateful task at the outset of my speech, 
of saying something in justification of the names, which I recommend to 
the House. 

Sir J('hn Simon. 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England, which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate of the Bar in my recollection. 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him, a mind ingenious, acute, 
well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed bo wrong if wo did not, in 
this House, recognise that ho is making an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice, in undeitaking the difficult duties which await him. I do not, 
of course, moan that Sir .John Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice, 
but he is in a position in which, as one of the masters of his profession, he 
has no particular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for he is too 
consummately equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But he is 
undertaking duties of great novelty and of the utmost complexity in cir- 
cumstances, in which it would only be possible for a very sanguine man to 
predicate that a solution would be obtainable, which would be rtcceptable, 
not only here, but in India. No man can establish a large claim upon the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen than he. He undertakes a great task 
of great difficulty involving immense personal sacrifices, and I am certain of 
this, that the wish of your Lordships will be to give him every support in 
the difficult task which in the high spirit of public service, he has undertaken. 
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Lord Burnham. 

There is another member of the Commission, a member of Your Lord- 
ship^s House, who has, for vT, lonsj period of time, rendered public service. 
I mean my noble friend, Lord Burnham, whose special activity has happily 
been in the direction of making us better known in the outlying portions of 
the Empire. [ have been aware of many of his travels. I know of no 
Dominion which he has visited where his pleasant and tactful personality 
has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom he 
has visited. For him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell your 
Lordships that, not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the 
CoramisMioners, to spend some four moriths in India in the next cold weather 
but it will certainly be the result of their earlier efforts in India, on which 
material will be accumuhted, that will require sifting and examination on 
their return to this country, and th^?y have then undertaken the very much 
greater labour, involved in their second visit, of spending some 6 or 7 months, 
travelling through the various provinces, acquiinting themselves in great 
dotiil with the matters, which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. 

Lord Burnham, agiin, has undertaken this task in a spirit of public 
duty. I am sure that Your Lordships will appreciate that a man who is 
no longer very young, h is undertaken a burden of this kind in the public 
interest. 


Lord Strathcona. 

Another member of Your Lord'^hips^ house, a younger man, Lord 
Strathcona rec ontn'iided to us not only by a name which we honour, but 
also l:)y an individuality of ch iractor and exhibition of industry, which have 
carried him from an inferior plane of our activities, to a not unimportant 
post in the party organisation has alnndoned this and, in ray judgment, 
rightly abandoned it, for the purpose of a large and more important public 
service. I am glad that a member of your Lordships' House with energy 
and youth and competence for this task has been pr«'parcd for and has 
undertaken its burdens. I come now for a moment to the members of the 
House of Commons. 


Col. Lane-Fox. 

Of Colonel Lane-Fox, I think, I need not speak in terms of any parti- 
cular rocornmeiidation. He is, indeed, known to many of your Lordships in 
his own personality, at d to all by name. He has discharged more than one 
high public position, and to the discharge of every position, he has brought 
equal confidence, industry and conscientiousness, 

Hon. A. Cadogan. 

The Hor/ble A. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all your Lordships, 
who were members of the House of Commons. Those of your Lordships 
who had not the good fortune, ever to be the members of another place, I 
may remind that he was the tactful, courteous and able Secretary of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, for many years. If any man can retain 
popularity with all sections of the House of Commons, who is the Secretary 
of Mr. Speaker for a period of many years, I would say of that man that he 
has many qualities which entitle him to sit upon this Commissiou. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s Attitude. 

I will say a word or two of the repreaentatives of the Opposition. 
Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee. Here, I must make a slight digression. I 
thought it my duty to enter into some discussion, with the Lender of the 
Opposition, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, at an early stage in development of 
this matter, and I would desiie, in the most public manner, to place it upon 
record, that consistently with his own position, bis own responsibilities and 
his own discussions, he has behaved as one would have expected a man 
to behave, who, at one time, hnld the high office of Prime Minister in this 
country, and who, for all we know, may still hold it again. It would be 
giving an entirely wrong impression if I were to claim that, Mr. MacDonald 
accepted any responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before 
the House to day. He did not accept thr*m. I did not ask him to accept 
them. I did not expect that he should accept them. These responsibilities 
are of his Majesty’s Government alone. We accept them and we shall accept 
the consequences of them. It is perfectly open to ary suppoiter of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald cither in this House or another place, to say, Wo 
think that you would have exorcised wiser discretion if you had adopted 
a different form of the Commission. That is lesponsibility, it is not ours.” 
Let it therefore, be made perfectly plain, when I say that I accepted the 
advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the case of the two gentlemen, who 
are to be the Labour members of this Commission. Let it be made per- 
fectly plain, that the position which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his friends 
are erititled to assume, is this. It is your scheme and not ours, but we 
would not take and do not take the respor sibility of saying, vhen one you 
have adopted this scheme, that the leaders of the Lab(*nr Paity in this 
country, propose to boycott it. My Lords, after consideiable discussion 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself, the two names were imt forward and 
were accepted. 

Mr. Walsh. 

The first was Mr. Stephen Walsh, My Lords, Mr. Walsh is an old 
Lancashire member of Parliament. I have known him well for twenty-one 
years. He entered Parliament at the same election as myself. I know 
well how great his reputation is with the mining community of Lancashire 
and I know too that, as the Secret aiy (f State for War, he stamped an 
unaggressive but still a fiim and real peisonality upon those with whom 
he associated at the War Office. I gieatly welcome his inclusion upon this 
Commission. 

Major Attlee, 

My Lords, I am not able to say more of Major Attlee than this. He 
comes to me with a veiy strong recommendation not only from the leader 
of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and industry, but those of my 
own party in the House of Commons to whom I have spoken have been as 
forward in his praise as those who recommended him to me for inclusion 
as a member of this Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years 
remote now from the House of Commons and therefore I had not aiid have 
not the pleasure of Major Attlee’s acquaintance. 

My Lords, such are the men who have undertaken these burdens. I 
have no hesitation in recommending them warmly to your Lordships’ accep- 
tance and 1 think we are fortunate indeed in having discovered seven 
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gentlemen, many of them memberi of the Commons and, in addition to the 
risks which I have already indicated, exposed to electioneering difficulties 
which may arise who knows when, who nevertheless have been prepared to 
add these to other risks and inconveniences which they have undertaken. 

A Parliamentary Commission. 

My Lords, a grave question now requires discupsion and it is here 
that I apprebei d that a differenc*^ of opinion which is founded upon principle 
may develop between myself and the Opposition. Let me state it shortly. 
The question is, should this Commission be a Parliamentary Comm ssion con- 
sistincr of members of the Commons and the House of Lords or should it 
be a Commission in which Indian members would have found a place I My 
Lords, I have given for four years, ever since I undertook the responsibi- 
lities of this office, my deep and constant attention to this topic. I have 
satisfied mysely, and I am not without h' pe that I may satisfy your Lord- 
ships arid the public, that the d*'ciaion which I recommend is riot only right, 
but is the only decision which is reconcilable with the very purposes which 
all of us have in view. My Lords, the problem of India is one the main 
features of which historically are very familiar and which I do not pro- 
pose to examine in great d'^tail to-diy. Nevertheless, I shall presume to 
say one or two things quite plainly. When we wont to India in that com- 
mercial guise which has frequently in history been our earliest approach 
to future dominions, we found it a country, discordant and dissentient within 
itself, of warring sects with no prospect of a stable and unified dominion. 
I examine not at all, for it would be remote from and irrelevant to my 
purpose, the early history. I collect from that history only the conclusinri 
which is logically required for my present argument, and, J state it plainly 
and boldly. It is that the intervention of this country in India and that 
intervention alone, saved it at the relevant period fiom a welter of anaichy. 
Now, my Lords, I approach the present. It has been my duty to talk in 
the last throe years to many distinguished Indians of eveiy faith, every 
persuasion, every bent of political thought. I have asked all of those who 
were inclined to be critical of our attitude in relation to the future con- 
stitutional development of India this question. 

Question of Britain’s Withdrawal. 

Do you dedre that the British Navy should be withdrawn from Indial 
Do you desire that the Civil Service should be withdrawn from India? Do 
you desire that the protection of the British Navy should be withdiawn 
from the Indian shores ? I have never found one Indian, however hostile to 
this Government, however critical of our proposals in relation to the Indian 
development, who desired that the Army should be withdrawn, that the 
Indian Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the protection of the 
Navy should be withdrawn. Why do I state this position in a form so 
plain? It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. We urider- 
took by an Act of Parliament— that act which substituti d for the authority 
of the Company, the authority of the British Government — Parliamentary 
responsibility. Does anyone really suppose that the Parliament of this country, 
which by an Act of Parliament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which, as the hi.'^torical facts that I have shortly 
stated show, is still confronted by precisely the same problems in India 
as confronted our predecessors at the moment when in the fiist place, the 
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activities of our commercial and trading bodies supported by the force of 
arms, composed the warring sects of India, when it is still concerned, that 
our withdrawal to-morrow would reproduce precisely the conditions which 
existed when we went there ? How can any one in those circumstancaa 
pretend that whatever point may be disputable the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment not only does not still survive but is not an exclusive responsibility, 
from which Parliament can divorce itself, without being false to the long 
and glorious history of the association of England and India. 

Why a Parliamentary Commission. 

If this bo the repporisibilty of Parliament, considerations of no small 
importance arise. I had to decide bfeore making a recommend ition to my 
colleagues, which they accepted as to the character of this Commission, 
whether or not it ought to be the Parliamentary Commission. This, as I 
understand, is the point in relation to which doubts are principally entertain- 
ed by those who criticise our proposal. Let me, therefore, examine it with 
the indulgence of the IIouso with some care. If I am right in saying that 
it was Parliament, which was responsible for that first momentous change, 
which deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been charged with responsibility, how can we divorce our- 
selves from that responsibility at this moment? Observe, it is only eight 
years since this same Parliament, by what is known as the MontagU'Cholrns- 
ford reform, by a groat public Act, created the constitution which is now 
to be the su)*i' ct of revision and ro-examination. 

•^t is som'diiuies said by our critics in India that it is for India to decide 
upon the form of the coimtitution suitable for themselves, and then for 
Biitish Parliament formally to ])ass it. This puggostiori has not been lightly 
made. It h‘iR been seriously made by men wdio are entitled that their 
observations shall be seriously accepted. I can only make this comment, 
I hnvo twice in the throe years during winch I have bi'en Secretary of Stite. 
invited our critics in India, not only to put forward their own suggestions 
for a constitution but to indicate to us the form, which, in their judgment 
the constitution should take. That oflTor is still open. It is most expre«Hly 
repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in these proposals which wo make 
for the association of Indians with the activities of the Coraiiiission. 

Parliamont's Duties ai d Eesponsibilities. 

But let it be plainly said, and it cannot bo too plainly said, that Parlia- 
ment cani.ot and wdll not repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supposes, either here or in India, 
that we are mechanically to accept a constitution without our own primary 
and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they have no contact 
with the realities of the actual situation. We therefore form the clear 
view that this Commission must be a Parliamentary Commission. It was 
suggested, and is being suggested still, that we ought to have associat- 
ed Indians with the Commissioners, in order not to inflict a supposed 
affront upon Indian susceptibilities. That consideration deserves the most 
careful attention and, indeed, I may make it quite plain that I have 
given it for a period of three years my almost unbroken attention. I 
have considered it from every angle. There is no argument which can be 
put forward in its support, which I have not already to the best measure of 
my capacity examined. The question, whether I am right or wrong, cannot 
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be answered without decidin^r what is the true function of this Commission. 
The function of the Commission is a simple one. It is to report to Parlia- 
ment. When once the Commissioners have reported, they are funcH officio. 
The task then belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entir-led 
to require from these reporters ? What could these reporters contribute 
that would be most helpful to Parliament ? I find myself in no loubt as to 
the answer to both these questions. Pttrliamont could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence, without any com- 
mitments of any kind ot all, in the past events of history, who went there 
with one oV>iect and one obiect only, and that was, to acquaint thom‘«elves 
with the actualities of the problem, and to equip themselves to be the wise 
advisers of Parliament. 

Exceptionally Intelligent Jury. 

Wo in Britain are accustomed to pride ourselves upon the jury system. 
It is frequently said that the collective intelligence of 12 jurymen is incom- 
parably greater than the individual intelligence of any one among their 
number. 1 hope it will riot be considered that I am making any ohservatiou 
slightirjg the distinguished men who are members oi the Commission if I say 
that 1 conceive of them as an exceptionally intelligent jury going to India 
without any preconceived ideas at all and with no task except to come to 
Britain and give the honest result of the examination they make of Indian 
politics. I have only two things to add on the issue whether we are right 
or wrong in deciding upon a purely Pailiamentary Commission. I have 
no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the oriijinal and determinitig Act when they spc'ko of a C(>mmiesion contem- 
plated a Parliamentary Commission. It is tiue that they did not so state 
in terms but I draw the inference that they did not so state it, because they 
thought it so obvious. I observe Loid Chelmsford in the House. I am not 
entitled, unless ho thinks it proper to contribute to it, to ask his opinion but 
I should bo greatly astonished if be is not prepared to state at the time 
when the Conanission w’as contemplated in the governing Act. There was 
no other idra but that it should be entirely parliamentary. My Lords, 
what wi uld have been the alternative 1 It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian representatives 
ought to have been made members of the Commission. I vv is reading a 
speech reported in ‘ The Pioneer’^ (mail edition) a few days ago by a most 
distinguished member of the Legislative Assembly, who is himself a Hindu 
of high \)Opitioii and ability. It was the speech Mr. Gosw'ami made at the 
All-India Congress Committee, a meeting not altogether favourable to Hia 
Majesty's Government or the present Secretary of State. He said that he 
did^ not know if there wore any Mahomedari organisations in the country 
which represented the opinion of the Mabomedans, but so far as his own 
commuiiity was concerned he was certain that there was no such organisa- 
tion which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. We know 
it therefore from a very prominent member of the Hindu community that 
in his judgment there is no one in all India who can speak ufiicially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 

As to the opinions of Moslems, while we heard some repercussions in 
the nev^spapers during the last few days it has been rny duty most care- 
lully and in consultation with the Viceroy to study the expressions of opinion 
which have appeared in the Indian press and appraise their value. I am 
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not in the least df^pressed or discourapted by them. 1 knew there would 
he many who, whatever the proposal Government brought forward, would 
be dissatisfied with it, but I find many elements in the great and heteroge- 
neous population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no event will 
make themselves a party to boycott. Don*t let us ever forget that the 
population of India— I suppose a general figure will be sufficient for 
my purpose — is somewhere in the neighbourhood of three hundred 
millions, of whom some seventy millions belong to Native States and 
are not primarily engaged with the present enquiry. I shall suppose 
that out of the 230 millions remaining, about two hundred and twenty 
millions have never heard of the Commission and I do not believe it would 
bo a bold prediction to say that about two hundred millions are unaware 
that they are living under the benefits of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms. 
One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the Indian 
population. My Lords, remember how infinitesimal is the number of those 
who vote in the elections and of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
large a proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark their papers 
because they are unable to read. We in this House and those of another 
place have responsibility, not for the loudly articulate India, but for real 
India as a whole, that India which consists, as I have siid, of three hundred 
million people. I only deal with it because 1 think it fails to be d“alt with. 

I saw it stated in the Commons that a book which created wide 
public attention called ‘‘Mother India” written by Miss Mayo, I think, was 
inspired either by the Government of India or by the Government of England. 

I should not deal with the matter if I were not struck by the complete 
irresponsibility which would enable Members of Parliament to make a state- 
ment so absolutely false and without a vestige of evidence. I most expressly 
invite the lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce the evidence, 

Indians on the Commission. 

I am dealing with the complexity of interests involved and am inviting 
the House to consider how it would have been necessary for mo to proceed 
if I bad taken a different decision or if I had been supported by my collea- 
gues in takirig a different decision and if we decided there should be Indiarm 
on the Commission. In the first place it would have been evidently necessary 
to have a Hindu member although I should have been in the difficulty 
which Mr. Goswami s statement made plain, that is, that there is no Hindu 
organisation. 1 suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commission, 
In the next place the moment I bad announced the name of a Hindu it 
v\ould indisputably become necessary to provide for the Non-Brahmin Hindu, 
because the idea that the Hindu would be accepted as a representative 
member by the Non- Brahmin Hindu is to those who know facts ludicrous. 
In the next place I must have a Mabomedan and a Sikh, that is four native 
members to begin with. J^et me inform the House, for these matters are 
not very widely known, that various remaining classes have in fact estab- 
lished their right to separate representation in the Provincial Legislatures, 
so that their claim is quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 
Ihpy will say. “Do not tell me I am to be represented by a Hindu or a 
Non-Brahmin Hindu or by a Mabomedan or a Sikh. My case is a different 
one,^' and they have in fact achieved recognition of their claim in one or 
other of the Provincial Assemblies, 1 take, firstly, the Christians. I 
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suppose that they are entitled to he at least considered in India. They are 
a growing community and they would certainly desire their views should 
be put forward. 

Let me take the case of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast 
population even in relation to the numbers with which we are dealing) a 
population of sixty millions of the depressed classes. Their condition is not 
quite as terrible, quite as poignant as it. has been in the past, but it is still 
terrible and poignant. They are repelled from all social intercourse. If 
they come between the gracious light of the sun and one who despised them 
the sun is disfigured for that man. They cannot drink at the public water- 
supply. They must make diversions of miles in order to satisfy thirst and 
they are tragically known and they have been known for generations as 
the “ untouchable.’’ There are sixty millions of them in India, Am I to 
have a representative of them upon this Commission 1 Never, never would 
I form a Commission nor would anyone in a democratic country, nor would 
my friends opposite recommend it, from which you have excluded a member 
of this class which more than any other requires representation, if you are 
indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the kind I am indicating. I 
have not dealt with others, aborigines arid inhabitants of backward tracts, or 
special representatives of the cotton trade, all of whom have been strong 
enough to assert their claim to individual representation upon provincial 
assemblies. My proposition is more general. It would be impossible, to 
form a Commission other than a Parliamentary Commission which would 
not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of persons who 
have very strong claims to bo included and what would the help be to Parli- 
ament ? It is, I suppose, conceded that if I bad had representatives of classes 
whom I have indicated, I could not possibly have excluded the Indian Civil 
Serv CO. After all, the Indian Civil Service has deeply rooted interests in 
India. It has rendered a prodigious service over ages. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that it is the steel frame work aroui d which a whole building has 
been constructed. It is not, I imagine, suggested that if you admitted other 
than Parliamentary representatives, you could exclude members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Had wo proceeded upon those lines, wo should have found 
ourselves with a Commission of some eighteen or twenty people. That such 
a body would have been convenient for the task assigned to them, no instruc- 
ted person, I believe, will seriously contend. 

But, let us attempt to imagine the resulting situation, had a body, so 
unwieldy, in fact, been appointed. Docs anyone suppose, there would have 
been a unanimous report ? There may not be a unanimous report now, but 
at any rate we shall have a report which proceeds upon the same general 
point of view and principle. But, what would be the report from a body 
such as I indicated I What guidance would it give Parliament in the immen- 
sely difficult task that will await Parliament one or tw > or three years from 
now ? It is obvious that because the tension and acuteness to-day of these 
unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my judgment than they had been 
some twelve or thirteen years ago in Indian history it is obvious you would 
have a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong Moslem report 
and three or four other dissenting reports from various sections deeply 
interested in the decisions which are taken. Imagine the Parliament being 
assisted by the disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. I ask for indul- 
gent judgment, as to whether, confronted with this alternative I have not 
10 
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taken the right view when I said that seven members of the Lords and 
Commonsi well-known and respected in each House, shall go out, using every 
means of associating Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass and 
present to Parliament a report Parliament will be in position to understand, 
and by which it may usefully be guided. 

But, it may indeed he very reasonably said ; “ Are Indians to be denied 
any opportunity of contributing to these decisions Had I made any such 
proposal, I should have known it is foredoomed to failure, not only in 
India, not only in the Commons, but indeed in this House. There is as 
great a determination to secure fairplay for reasonable Indian aspirations 
in this House as in the Commons. 

Indian Committee's Functions. 

Let me make plain what our proposals are, in this respect, for, indeed, 
think they have been very greatly misunderstood. It is our purpose that 
the Commission, when it visits India, should establish a contact with the 
Committee appointed for that purpose by the Central Legislature. I pause 
here to point out that, constitutionally, the Central Legislature is a body 
who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numbers to 
confer with the members of the Commission. I assume that the appoint- 
ment will be made because I cannot believe that those who are anxious to 
persuade the Government of this country that they are fit for a further 
measure of Self-Government will undertake the deep and most unwise 
responsibility of refusing to associate themselves with us in the first genuine 
efforts which we make to ascertain the road we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. I therefore do not, and will 
not, assume that they will be guilty of the unwisdom refusing to appoint 
such a committee. Now, what would bo the function of that Committee. 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the Commission. That is not the case. They are invited, 
in a spirit of great sincerity, to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. 
It is contemplated that they shall prepare in advance of the Commission's 
arrival — if they find themselves able to do it, this next cold weather or if 
they find themselves within the limited period unable to do it a year later — 
that they shall prepare their own proposals and come before the Commission 
and say, “ These are our suggestions." 

We claimed, and they claimed, that the West cannot devise a constitu- 
tion for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into Western bottles. 
Well, if there be behind that claim (and I don't doubt it) sincerity of real 
feeling we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission 
with their own proposals, which can be made public, which can be 
analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected after that analysis 
and criticism. No greater opportunity was ever given than is afforded 
to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion that they 
should confront the Commission with their constructive proposals. 

How the Commission will Develop. 

Now let us try to see how the Commission will develop. It is very 
difficult to supply one's mind with accurate pre- vision to so many unknown, 
and, in the main unforseeable, contingencies, but I will tell your Lordships 
how I think the Commission will develop in its activities. They will retain 
contact with the Committee of the Central Legislature, as long as their 
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deliberations extend to matters with which the Central 
cipally concerned and they will temporarily lose con . , , 4.1, 

journeying to the provinces, but even here they will not be deprived ot we 
constant refreshment of Indian opinion, for it is proposed (I see no recogni- 
tion of this fact in any of the Indian papers) that, in every province in* which 
they journey, there will be created there Committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge some consultative functions with the Com- 
missioners as is discharged at the centre of Government by the Committee 
of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity of influencing the 
views of the Commissioners. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that we are attempting to 
interpose into the scheme any official members. Members of the Central 
Committee and members of the Provincial Committees will all be elected 
and non-officiala. I claim that no one could have done more than we have 
done to protect ourselves by making it certain that the Commission's report 
to the Parliament should be at least illumined by the knowledge of what 
contemporary Indian politicians are deeply thinking. 

But observe our next stage. Not a word has been said in the recogni- 
tion of this. Yet, let it be pointed out, that the enormous opportunity of 
intervening at the most critical moment of all is contained in our proposals. 
It is well known that wo interid that after the Commission has presented its 
report, proposals of the Government on it will be sent, according to p'ece- 
dent, to a joint conference of both the Houses of Parliament. Your Lord- 
ships or those who were interested in the Indian affairs, at that time, will 
not have forgotten how considerable was the contribution, how unremitting 
the if)dustry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford proposals. It is our intention to create a similar body. 

Supposing that it be a fact that despite the constant contact in India 
between the Central Committee at the heart of the Government and Pro- 
vincial Committees of the Legislatures in each Province, to which the 
Commission will journey, if, despite all those opportunities of ascertaining 
opinion, the Indians have failed to make good their view upon the indepen- 
dent, unbiassed judgment of the Commission they are not even then compel- 
led to acquiesce. They will on the whole have been given an opportunity 
which, in my judgment, has never before been given in the whole history of 
constitution-making to any people who are in their position. We invite 
them at the Central Government to appoint a Committee to come and sit 
with our Joint Committee. They can examine the Commission's report. 
They have been even given a function, if they could only understand it, 
more important than that of the Commission itself. When once the Com- 
mission has made its resport it is finished, but its critics remain and its 
critics are most formally specially invited to come and sit with the General 
Committee in Parliament and develop criticisms and objections they feel 
to the Commission's report. 

I cannot say more than that being deeply committed as we are, deeply 
committed to the view which I have attempted to justify in argument that 
this Commission must be Parliamentary in character we have neglected no 
resources which either our own ingenuity could suggest or our advisers 
could put forward to carry with us as far as we could Indian opinion at 
every stage. 
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No Departure from Central Scheme. 

If, without the destruction of our central schemes, fron which we do 
not intend to depart, the noble Lords can sug^jest any method in which I can 
make it even plainer that our purpose is not to afFrorit Indian opinion, but 
rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us, it shall most deeply be con- 
sidered, But I add one word of caution only ; we must take no step which 
would lead to the risk that we shall have two reports proceeding from two 
Commissions. The responsibility, as I have made it plain, is and must 
be the responsibility of Parliament. We have conceived of every means 
open to our imagination to associate with the conclusions which the 
Commission will present to Parliament Indian opinions, even Iitdia pre- 
judice. As long as it does not destroy our scheme we will listen wdth 
sympathy to any suggestion. We are satisfied that we have discharged in 
the best interests not only of this country, but of India inself, the duty, 
which we have inherited from others, of composing the Statiitoiy Commission. 

Lord OLIVIER said that the appoitnment of the Commission had an un- 
fortunate reception. Government had been very unfortunate in the circums- 
tances in which their intentions were disclosrd before any statement w«8 
made, but he felt strongly that Goveri mciit aid the Secretaiy of State had 
to thank themselves to some extent for the atmospheio in which it bad been 
received. lie did not think that Lord Biikenhead had been at all bappy 
on previous occasions in the ground he gave for the appointment of the 
Commission. For, ho had repeatedly taken the view that the matter could 
not be considered unless the Indian people and politicians showed signs 
of sense of responsibility and co-operation, whereas that consideration 
could not for a moment be expected to appeal to the Ii dian politicians. 
While it might be said that two-hundred millions of Indian people might 
know nothing about the question of appoitting the Commission, there 
could be no question that Indian political reform parties geneially did 
persent the conscious political will of the Indian people arid they desired 
moans of self-government. 

Lord Olivier then proceeded to ridicule the view that the Commission 
was a sort of examination paper set for Indians to see how far they were fit 
for self-government, when liphts suddenly went out and the Hi.use was 
plunged in complete daikness. Loid Olivier continued to speak in daikness 
for a time but the House was (hen adjouined for half an hour till light 
returned. 

Lord Olivier, discussing the personnel of the Commission, said that 
when it was announced, the list seemed to him likely to be disappointing to 
most Indians who would consider it not of a sufiicient calibre. Ho 
would be very sorry to see a movement on the part of Indian leaders to 
boycott the Commission. ^ He opined that some of them had been rather 
precipitate in their action. For, having waited so long before committing 
themselves to non-co-operation, they might have waited a little longer. He 
hoped that Lord Birkenhead^s statement would lead them to reconsider 
their position. 

Dealing with the reasons for appointing the Parliamentary Commission 
and the great difficulties in the way of having a lepresentative Indian Com- 
mission or a representative mixed Commission, Loid Olivier said that, when 
in office, he had often considered the matter and had always come to the 
conclusion that it would not be {ossible to appoint any other kind Of 
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Commission than Government had done. The Labour Party, which at least 
had always been reprarded as desiring to do the fullest possible justice to 
India, bad decided to support the Commission without any intention what- 
ever of routing off Indians and having the fullest confidence in th'^m. Lord 
Olivier thought it was ridiculous to suppose that, after the friendly conver- 
sations Lord Birkenhead had with many Indians, it would be possible for him 
to have it in his mind to do anything which he knew would affront Indians. 

He suggested that there had been a lack of preparation in connection 
with the appointmi^nt of the Commission similar to that which had caused 
the failure of the Geneva Conference, and he regretted that Government, 
before making original proposals, had not secured the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Indian people. 

He suggested that, when the Commission left for India, it should make 
it its primary duty to consult on equal terms with a committee appointed 
by the Indian Legislature. There should be joint mootings of the two 
Commissions and report of those Coramissions to the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Olivier said that the Commiasiun would come into contact with 
genuine and patriotic Indians. The Labour Party had eveiy confidence 
that the Commissioners would act in accordance with the spirit of the declara- 
tions made Lord Olivier emphasised how much bettor Parliamf'ntiry 
Commission would be able to appreciate the value of evi(L nce with the 
assistanc'^ of such Indian Committee appoir>ted by the Ii-di iri legisl iture. 
His friends in India would realise that the Labour Party sympathised with the 
movement for Snlf-Government. The Comuiissiori was only a step and it was 
the beat practical step which could have been taken at the present time. 
Despite the rather unfortunate circumstances he hoped Indians would with- 
draw from their attitude proposing to boycott the Commissiofi as that would 
leave the situation as between Knijland and India in a very deplorable and 
most hopeless position. Lord Olivier said that if Indians did n(»t obtain all 
they wanted, they would obtain a grevt deal more than they crmld possibly 
obtain if they boyentted the Commission, lie hoped that the Commission 
would at any rate place Indian affairs on a basis of continuous pr< gress and 
development. He hoped this would bo th • final enquiry of this sort which with 
the assistance of Indians would formulate lines on v\hich continuous progress 
might be made. He hoped Indians would even now abandon the attitude 
of boycott and see if they could come together on the Commission appointed 
by legislature and present the British Commission with a scheme, for that 
would have enormous and overwhelming infliierice in the result of the 
Commission. Lord Olivier proceeded to say “ We know that Indians d d 
not want to get rid of the British connection and the army ar d navy im- 
mediately. In time they did not watit immediate Swaraj or Home Rule which 
was impossible and an unthinkable thing. They wanted a scheme which 
would give them in a number of years complete and responsible Dominion 
Government. Such scheme w^as not possible to-morrow or next year but a 
scheme was possible which would as rapidly as possible work out and 
produce that ivsult. He wished the Commission most heartily a very 
prosperous and successful career, and trusted that the passing equal which 
had arisen through really undeserved suspicions of the intentions of Goven- 
ment though caused by prejudice created by the members of the Conservative 
Party, would blow over and the commission bring its labours to a prosperous 
end. 
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The Marquis of RP^ADING then said : — 

The subject of the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
has been discussed many times and by various Secretaries of State. I think 
I am right in saying that during my period of office I discussed it with 
the four Secretaries of State in different Governments and it is now to 
me a satisfaction to find that a conclusion has been reached to appoint 
the Commission at an earlier date than provided by the Statute of 1919. 

I cannot but wish that the speech of the Secretary of State to which we 
have all listened with so much pleasure and interest had been delivered 
earlier. It might have prevented much that has happened since. It is useless 
now to go back on that period but nevertheless it seems to me that it is 
most unfortunate and in some respects incomprehensible that, whilst we had 
had a statement made as early as November 8th which was in consequence 
of a premature and incomplete disclosure from India of the names of 
the Commissioners, we should not have had an opportunity of a debate 
in the Lords which would have helped very much to clear the atmosphere. 

In Lord Biikenhead’s speech and also in Lord Olivier^s there is material 
which 1 trust will cause Indians to ponder over seriously before they pro- 
ceed with the movement w’hich in some quarters has been definitely adopted 
and announced. The difficulties of an earlier debate no doubt arose from the 
fact that as the Statute had not yet been passed which permitted the 
eailier appointment of the Commission it would be imposf^iblo constitutionally 
(so I gathered) to discuss the appointment of those who were to form the 
Commission. It seems to me there might have been ways fourid to enable 
us to proceed with the debate and at least to listen to so much of Lord Birken- 
head’s observations to-day, at least a fortnight earlier. But all that is past 
and what we have now to do is to attempt to rid India of the notion that 
Government intended to vilace any stamp of inferiority upon or humiliate 
in any way Indian politicians or Indian Nationalists or that there has been 
the slightest desire to say that the Indian is incapable of staisding on an 
equality with the British in matter of this character. That certainly was 
not the idea, I am sure. 

For my part I give the most unqualified support to the proposal put 
forward by Government. This is in no sense a party question. India for- 
tunately is outside party controversy. The main grounds of the policy are 
well sifted. They were adopted by Parliament. Several Governments 
have been in existence since the Act of 1919 and there has been no deviation 
from the policy which was declared in 1917 and caried out by the Statute 
of 1919 and I am confident there will be none because the statement made 
and especially the declaiation by His Majesty on the advice of his Ministers 
to the Indian people is in itself a charter which cannot be abrogated and 
from which there can be no deviation but the real points that divide Nation- 
alists in Iidia and those not prepared to go forward as fast as the Nationa- 
lists would desire are questions of time, method and the various steps that 
might be taken on the road to that sell government which is promised 
to India within the w^ords of the Statute. 

I myself often wondered and considered what form the Commission 
should take. I am emboldened, especially by the observations made by Lord 
Olivier, he referred to certain proposals made to and discussed with me 
when I was Viceroy, to remind him that when his Government was in offiooi 
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proposals of this character relating to an earlier appointment of the Commis- 
sion were discussed between his Government and myself. 

Lord Olivier inteijected : “ I said those would appear in the noble Earl’s 
memoris.” 

Lord Reading retored Well, I am not going to wait until they 
appear. ** 

This has been the question agitating the mind of every Secretary of 
State and of the Viceroy of the time of myself and my successor. There 
has been no period at which we have not been discussing it. I find some 
satisfaction in the thought that I always favoured appointing a Commission 
in the cold weather of 1927 and I am very glad indeed that my successor 
Lord Irwin has come to the same conclusion and that Government itself has 
arrived at that decision. 

The real difficulty with which we have to deal concerns the composition 
of the Commission. It it said it is an affront to India to apoint a Parlia- 
mentary Commission and exclude Indians. I cannot but think there is a 
misapprehension in the minds of those who have come to that conclusion — 
very serious misapprehension, it is not to bo wondered at. I think we 
must be a little careful not to blame Indians for any views they may have 
expressed, when it is remembered that they know of the Commission and 
its composition before they wore aware of any of the very admirable safe- 
guards introduced by Government. 

If the Commission were to be appointed composed of men with experi- 
ence of India, who had lived part of their life in India, had perhaps hold 
office as Governors of provinces and, various persons who for one reason 
or another had considerable knowledge of Indian affairs, I should have said 
without hesitation that we could not have appointed such a Commission 
without appointing a number of Indians and I doubt very much whether 
there would have been any division of opinion on that subject. But that 
is not the Commission appointed. It is a totally different one. Indeed the 
selection made is of gentlemen Members of Parliament of both Houses, who 
have had no special experience of India, who may perhaps have paid a 
visit to India but merely as sightseers and tourists and who have had really 
nothing to do with the administration of the affairs of India and that is the 
central point on which all argument must rest ; for it is quite impossible 
to find any gentleman who has passed his life in India, who has perhaps 
been born and lived with his family there, who could appro ich this question 
with the same standpoint as those who have been appointed and who will 
sail for India in order that they may inform themselves and then inform 
British Parliament. 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

I wondered sometimes, when reflecting upon the Commission, composed 
of British and Indians, how it would be possible to find Indians who had 
not already committed themselves to a definite view and I think I shall be 
borne out by every one with a knowledge of L dian politics if I say there 
is no leading Indian politician who might not aspire to be a leader, who 
has not committed himself again and again on the very subject we are now 
discussing. It occurred to me during the debate that the earliest occasion 
on which I remember some resolution in favour of antic pvting the date of 
the Commission and appointing it much earlier than 1929, curiously enough, 
arose actually in 1921 just after Parliaments had been inaugurated and 
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almost witbin a month or two of my succeeding to Lord Chelmsford, It 
was one of the earliest resolutions I encountered in India and it certainly 
was during 1921. That was the state of affairs which continued until 1923 
when there wore resolutions and in 1924 there were definite resolutions 
to that effect. A committee was appointed, of which Your Lordships are 
no doubt aware, which was called the Reforms Inquiry Committee, It was 
very often called the Muddiman Committee. It was composed of Indians 
and British. Sir Alexander Muddiman who was then the Home Member 
and Leader for Government in the Legislative Assembly, was the Chairman. 
Associated with him were two British members, Sir Charles Innes, who 
was a member of the Viceroy's Council for Commerce and Sir Arthur 
Froom, who was the unofficial European representative. 

The National Demand. 

The other six composing the Commission were Indians. I do not 
desire to travel into the history of that Commission. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full debate in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1925 in which resolutions were formulated representing the 
views of those who favoured an immediate advance and who stated from 
their viewpoint what they wished Government to do. There was a very 
long resolution which formulated the Constitution. It left details to be 
settled by a Round Table Conference or by a Commission but substantially 
what they wu’shed and the views were that there must be both a Central 
Legislature and Provincinl Legislatures, composed of representatives elected 
on a wide franchise and that the Governor-General in Council should bo 
reaponsiblo to the Central Legislature. Finance and various matters were 
dealt with and there wore certain reservations regarding the Army into 
which I need not go but it was definitely shaped by tho leaders of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who were taking a prominent part in 
the debate in tho L'^gislativo Assembly. I noticed tho names of those who 
spoke strongly in favour of those resolutions and who of course were entitled 
to represent their views with all the force they could command. They were 
doing it in a perfectly constitutional manner, and although, as Government, 
we might not agree with them and thought they were proceeding too fast and 
g( ing too far, yet no fault could be found with their manner of presenting 
the case or with tho resolutions which from their viewpoint they advanced. 

Exclusion of Nationalists. 

But all those who made themselves responsible for that definite declara- 
tion are now taking part largely in tho agitation which is proceeding in India 
for boycottijjg the Commission. A question 1 have put myself and which I 
have no doubt the S cretary of State must have considered again and again 
is ; Would It be possible to appoint a Commission in which leaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate with the knowledge that they them- 
selves, not once but over and over again, have committed themselves to a 
definite view as to the policy for which they wished and from which they 
wt uld not depart ? It seems to me that it is really putting men on the 
Commission with the knowledge that the opinion they would express are 
the opinions they have already expressed. 1 am prepared to admit they 
W’ould sit on the Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and keep 
an open mind. Nevertheless, they have been thinking about this subject 
for a very long time and, as 1 have indicated, have already given pledges 
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from which it would seem very difficult for them to recede. I mention that 
again merely for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there would have 
been had Government set about appointing a Commission composed of those 
with Indian experience and left these men out. It would at once have been 
a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought and it would have been 
assumed that it bad been done purposely with the object either of humiliati 
ing them or of preventing their voices and opinions from having a full weight. 

No Alternative but Parliamentary Commission. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those mentioned already by 
the Secretary of State, which I won't repeat, it seems to me there was no 
alternative but a Parliamentary Commission. I cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when the particular 
clause of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
that there should be a revision. I doi/t know what they had in mind but 
I should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out altoge- 
ther a Parliamentary Commission. I should not be surprised to learn from 
them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from Britain. I have arrived at my conclusion entirely 
unaided by the Secretary of State. By that I mean that, although I had 
with him during the period I was Viceroy and since many discussions on 
Indian affairs and on this subject, I was not aware of the decision of the 
Government to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until just a little before 
the announcement was made. 

That enables mo to say that my views are quite independent, quite free 
and unbiassed by anything that may have been said recently at any rate on 
this subiect by the Secretary of State to me. And that conclusion to which I 
came is the conclusion which Government had already reached. I cannot 
think there was any other course open. 

The Olivier Proposals. 

Although it is a great satisfaction to hod there is no division of opinion 
in the Lords regarding the appointment of the Commission and certainly 
none regarding its morabors, I was a little troubled in my mind by the sug- 
gestions of Lord Olivier. I do not propose to analyse proposals. I do nob 
know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking. All I will say is that 1 should have thought those proposals, in 
the language which he read to us and which I presume therefore represents 
formally what is desired by the party, wore quite impossible of acceptance. 
Without attempting to travel into them in detail to suggest for a moment that 
there should be two reports^ one by an Indian Committee — that is of those 
gentlemen who be in India, constituting the Committee that was to be 
formed— and another by the Commission to be appointed in Britain, would 
really be placing the Parliamentary Commission in a position which I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I describe it as impossible. 

** Dispassionate Hearing " for Itidia. 

If one draws a picture of what would happen in such conditions, one 
immediately arrives at the result that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different reports, I suppose. In any event I do not intend to go 
further into those proposals. They are matters for His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I am merely expressing the views which I have reached and of those 

11 
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who are associated with me in this House. There is much to be done 
although I could not go anything like the length suggested by my Noble 
Friend. I believe no bettor plan could be devised, certainly I am unable to 
think of one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to safeguard 
the interests of Indian politicians and of those who although not politicians 
may nevertheless desire to be heard upon this subject, than the provisions 
that have been made no doubt in consultation between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, It is especially with reference to tho^e safegurds that I 
should like to make a few observations. One cannot tell how much of what 
one may say in this House may travel to India. I have received telegrams 
from leading Indian politicians with whom I was on terms of friendship in 
India, appealing to me in this respect. My answer must be that all safe- 
guards they really could desire are already provided. They have an 
opportunity of presenting their views not only by the Committee of the 
Central Legislature but also by the Committee appointed by themselves, a 
non-oflBcial committee of elected men, unofficial in every respect for the 
purpose of arriving at the conclusions they wish to put before the Com- 
mission and there they may bo quite certain they will get an excellent and 
dispassionate hearing. 

I cannot myself think a better Chairman could be found for the purpose 
or one who would satisfy Indian public opinion more thoroughly than Sir 
John Simon who is going out to undertake this very responsible duty. 

Hopeful of a Change. 

I am oppressed by some apprehension lest Indian politicians may be 
led dway into carrying out this policy of the boycott or refraining from 
presenting themselves and refusing to have, in the language of one telegram 
to me, anything to do with the Commission in any shape or form. I know 
Indian gentleman, indeed an Indian he was going to say of every class is 
very sensitive. He is perhaps none the less sensitive because he is ruled 
by a Government which is not his own and is prone to take offence where 
none is meant. 

He is, because of these very facts, rather inclined to think there is 
some desire to wound him, to place him in a position of inferiority. When 
he has read what the Secretary of State has had to say to'day I believe in 
his heart he will find he has been mistaken. Although it is very difficult 
for a politician in India as in England to recede from a position which he 
has once publicly announced, yet I am hopeful there will be a change and 
that it will be recognised that everything that could bo done for them has 
in fact been done in this connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends, if 
they look back on the events of the last few years and even beyond, will 
find that the policy of abstaining from any intercourse with the Commission 
or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India and it is rather a perilous instrument to use and sometimes it recoils 
upon those who adopt it. If the policy is persisted in, I do not hesitate to 
say that a grave error will have been committed. 

India's “ Opportunity.’' 

An opportunity is presented to India to put the whole of her case before 
a tribunal presided over by a Chairman of the character and capacity of Sir 
John Simon. But the whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the 
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Commission should inform themselves* educate themselves to speak* when 
they are in India, on the views of Indians, that they shall learn everything 
that there is to be said on the subject, that they shall duly and faithfully 
report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give their conclu- 
sions which at least we may be assured are not conclusions of those who 
reason a priori but will be decisions arrived at by them after carefully weigh- 
ing and sifting all the evidence that is presented to them. 

Diarchy. 

Regarding the Montagu-Cholmsford Reforms, I have expressed the opi- 
nion^before in the Lords and also in India that they have proved on the whole 
to have been bettor devised oven perhaps than those who had the leading 
part in them themsolvos thought at the time. I am not for a moment suggest- 
ing that they are incapable of amendment but I believe that in them is the 
foundation well laid and that it rests with India now to show to the British 
public that from the experience eho has had, from the knowledge she has 
acquired of Parliamentary Government from all various events during these 
eventful years — after all the Legislatures have only existed since the begin- 
ning of 1921 — she is now able to present a case and arguments which will 
enable the C-ommission to form its own opinion and report to Parliament when 
Parliament will again have an opportunity of hearing the Indian Committee. 
If they desire to make representations in those circumstances they have really 
the best protection that could bo devised for them and it would be very un- 
wise, I venture to think, if they refrained from making every possible use 
of the opportunities afforded them. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said he was deeply committed to the belief that 
the inquiry should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission. 
He emphasised that Indians should be closely associated in a very effective 
way with the working of the Commission and earnestly hoped that Lord 
Reading’s appeal to India would reach them. 

He further emphasised that there was no reflection at all upon Indians 
in the constitution of the Commission and there was no idea of shutting them 
out from a full expression of their views. He pointed out that Mr. Montagu 
and he were closely conditioned by the announcement of His Majesty’s 
Government in 1917 and the same condition applied to the Commission. 

Reviewing the history of the Reforms in India since his time, Lord 
Chelmsford expressed the opinion that the ball had been set rolling by the 
very remarkable speech of Lord Sinha as the President of the Indian 
National Congress of the Christmas of 1915, pleading to the British Govern- 
ment to declare their policy with regard to the future constitutional deve- 
lopment. 

Origin of Diarchy.” 

Lord Chelmsford said that when he returned to England from India in 
1916 he found a Committee of the India Office considering the linos of the 
future constitutional development. The Committee gave him a pamphlet 
broadly outlining the views which, when he reached India, he showed to 
his Council and also to Lord Meston and it contained what is now known 
as the Diarohic principle. Lord Chelmsford explained that the epithet 
Diarchy ” originated from the remark of Sir William Meyer when he heard 
the proposal that it reminded him of the division into Central aud Imperial 
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Provinces under the early Roman Empire which Mommsen (?) called 
“Diarchy/' 

Lord Chelmsford said that his Council and Lord Meston both reported 
adversely on the proposals in the pamphlet. Lord Chelmsford then pro- 
ceeded to consider the despatch on different lines in the nature of an exten- 
sion of the old Morley-Minto Reforms but Sir Austen Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, pointed out that these proposals failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsibility. 

Lord Chelmsford thought that in that criticism of Sir A. Chamberlain 
lay the basic principle of the announcement of 1917. It was true that Mr. 
Montacu was then the mounth piece of that announcement but it was common 
knowledge that the announcement had been substantially framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. When he and Mr. Montagu met in India in 
November in 1917, they found that both had arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that in order to carry out the announcement, the diarchic 
method must be employed. 

Lord Chelmsford recalled that the Reforms were introduced under un- 
favourable conditions, namely, the Punjab disturbances, non-co-operation and 
financial stringency. He hoped his old friend Sir John Simon, would start 
his Commission under more favourable auspices and expressed delight at Sir 
John Simon's appointment. He hoped that the report or advice the Commis- 
sion gave when it reported would square with the announcement in the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and he had to square their proposals of 1917. 
He might have been unfortunate in his attempt to carry out the terms of the 
announcement but he hoped that the Simon Commission would be more for- 
tunate. He concluded be saying that all quarters hoped that the Commission 
would be successful in the great enterprise. 

Closing the debate, Lord BIRKENHEAD declared, “I do not think it is 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate. Seldom, 
indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more knowledge. There has 
been contributory to it a former Secretary of State, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Viceroys, each of whom was 
charged with special and grave responsibility during the period of his office. 

“ I am greatly encouraged by the realisation that none of those three has 
quarrelled with or challenged the broad decision of His Majesty’s Government. 

Is it too much to hope that so remarkable an unanimity — for I exclude minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed — is it too much to hope 
that so remarkable an unanimity of opinion among men of so vastly different 
experience and so representative of every political thought in Britain may 
travel to India 1 May it so travel and may it have the effect of persuading 
men of prominence and position in India. They would be rash in prematurely, 
perhaps irretrievably, committing themselves to a course which perhaps here- 
after will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with their own ultimate 
interest. 

“ On this point Lord Olivier has addressed the word of wise caution 
which I venture to adopt and repeat. I will only add that I am deeply 
grateful for the spirit which has prevailed during the debate and for the 
successful contribution which I am persuaded it has made to the difficult 
situation in which we find ourselves.” 

2 he House agreed to Lord Birhenhead's resolution without opposition* 
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Debate in the House of Commons. 

On the 25th November in the House of Commons Earl W/NTERTON 
moved the resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission. 

At the outset, he replied to a question regarding the incidence of the cost 
of the Commission, put by Col. Wedgwood fen days ago, and said that under 
the Government of India Act, Indian revenues would bear the cost of the Com- 
mission, but His Majesty’s Government had decided to contribute ;^20,ooo 
towards it. 

Earl Winterton said that he hoped and believed that Lord Birkenhead’s 
statement in the Lords and the speeches that would be made to-day in the 
Commons from Treasury Benches would allay apprehension in India as far as 
those apprehensions were based on honest doubt regarding procedure, although 
H. E. the Viceroy’s announcement contained a full and generous recognition of 
India’s legitimate claim. 

He considered that it was necessary to grasp and appreciate two concep- 
tions, if any common ground was to be reached between flis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their critics, although it was not easy to divide those two principles. 

First of those principles was that “ upon Parliament lies the responsibility 
and ultimate decision,— a responsibility which cannot be shared with or handed 
over, to any other authority.” 

The second was that “ the composition of the Commission and every detail 
of method contemplated in connection with the enquiry, indeed the whole state- 
ment made by Mr. Baldwin in the Commons on 8th November and by Lord 
Birkenhead in the Lords, form an integral whole which stand or fall together.” 

Earl Winterton recalled that the Act of 1919 was passed with the assent of 
all parties. At that time there were Indians who repudiated the Preamble of the 
Act and denied the right of Parliament to determine the Indian Constitution. 
Advocates of this view-point demanded and still demand that responsibility for 
peace and good government and moral and material progress, which has been 
directly assumed by the Crown, should be abruptly discredited but that was an 
untenable conception to-day for those who accepted the Act of 1919. 

Parliament, whether right or wrong, could not throw off responsibility at this 
stage. * There was much of falsified history in connection with the situation that 
Britain found when she first went to India and assumed responsibility for the 
present and for the future of the Indian people, especially as the trustee of 
minorities. 

Earl Winterton scouted the attempts to compare conditions in India, Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern Ireland were far more homogeneous than 
that great sub-continent of India had ever been. 

“ If you examine the situation in India, you do not find the Fellaheen of 
Egypt cringing in awe before others of his countrymen, like the depressed classes 
in India before the Brahmin or the high-caste Hindu. Theoretically in a country 
like Egypt, where the predominant religion is Islam, every one is equal before the 
religious law. Take the case of South Ireland. I do not think I have ever seen 
in the history of Ireland such bitterness between the Catholics and Protestants as 
between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India. I do not intend to wound 
Indian feeling but in a debate of this kind w'e must face facts in order to come to 
a reasonable decision.” 

With regard to the composition of the Commission on which point the Act 
of 1919 was silent, Earl Winterton drew attention to the fact that leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords yesterday, including Lord Chelms- 
ford, agreed with Lord Birkenhead that the Parliament of 1919 contemplated 
such a composition as was laid down in this resolution now moved. 

Earl Winterton continued ; “ Nobody who knows India will suppose that 
two Indian gentlemen, whatever their position or intellectual attainments, could 
possibly represent all the [political, racial and economic factors in India. They 
could do no more to put their interests forward than could be done by their 
numerous fellow-countrymen. They could not do as much to influence the 
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Commission as the properly accredited representatives of the Indian Legislature 
who will have every opportunity of presenting and emphasising their case 
could do. 

Earl Winterton continuing said that nobody in this House or in India would 
be satisfied with one or two Indians. The second proposal for a mixed Com- 
mission had more to commend it, although it had been rightly rejected. 

A Physical Impossibility. 

Earl Winterton enumerated a dozen separate interests which had succes- 
sively demanded the recognition of one or another legislature and expressed the 
opinion that if only half a dozen of them were selected to form a mixed Com- 
mission it would not be easy to find a single representative who would command 
the confidence of the component parts of each o' the six remaining groups. He 
was convinced that mixed representation of Indians and Europeans, official and 
unofficial, resident or lately resident in India, would be a physical impossibility. 

Earl Winterton said he was more concerned with Lord Chelmsford’s agree- 
ment with Lord Birkenhead because Lord Chelmsford was the author of the 
report and the Viceroy at the time. Obviously it was very desirable, and that 
must at any rate have been in the mind of Parliament at the time the Act was 
passed, that the Commission should not be unwieldy numerically and that the 
membeis, though necessarily differing in their outlook towards the Indian problem 
arising from a difference in their own political views, should be moved by the 
same fundamental conception of the duty which the Act of 1919 lays on them. 
Would a mived Commission satisfy that consideration? 

Earl Winterton next dealt with ‘‘the fantastic proposal” of the various 
newspapers to include on the Commission India experts serving in this country. 
He asked how they could logically include ex-Viceroys and Governors and 
exclude Indians and Europeans spending their lives in India. A similar argument 
applied in the case of the suggestion that Sir. Frederick Whyte should be placed 
on the Commission. 

Dealing with the Commission and its functions, Earl Winterton decided it 
was absurd to say that the Commission, carefully chosen from both Houses and 
blessed with a Chairman in the centre of the front rank of Parliament and Law, 
was not the instrument by which Parliament would be able to discharge its 
responsibilities. It was perfectly possible to be realist without abating a jot 
from consideration for or sympathy with the ideals of Indians in public life. 

Earl Winterton asked whether Parliament was not to listen to the millions 
of people outside the electoral system in India by obtaining their views directly 
thiough its chosen representatives w^hich members of the Commission would be 
and also whether Messrs. Walsh and Attlee were less likely to be sympathetic to 
the Moslem minority or the millions of untouchables than Brahmins or members 
of the Hindu majority. 

Evidence was daily accumulating that a raging, tearing propaganda against 
the Commission by certain persons, who were always opposed to the Government 
of India as they were entitled to be, did not present the real views of a very 
large number of people in India who took interest in these matters. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding about the functions of the 
Central Legislature and of the Provincial Councils. That must obviously be left 
to the Commission to settle. We could not tie their hands in advance. ‘ It was 
a novel and unprecedented procedure to which the Commons was asked to 
concur. It was not desirable to attempt to tie the hands of the Commission or 
in any way dictate to its distinguished Chairman, but the Committee of the Central 
Legislature and Provincial Committees would be more than mere witnesses and 
would be able to prepare the case for further Self-Government as it appeared 
to them. 

Never had any part of the Empire prior to receiving partial responsible 
Government or full dominion status such opportunities of influencing directly the 
British Parliament. It was not done in the case of Canada and Australia or in 
the most recent case of Rhodesia. 

As regards complaint from outside that India ought to have been consulted 
in advance whether it would accept this form of constitution or not, Earl 
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Winterton pointed out consulting Indians through the Commission. 

His Majesty’s . ’ that fhev will not take that opportunity that they will 

TutLn of the Empire within an Empire which ind^ 

Mr Ramsay MACDONALD following said that he rose, in the name and on 
iph-^ nf hf culleaeues to support the resolution which had just been moved 
(cheers) offekg It the same time most sincerely some advice whick they hoped, 
if Sled, would make the procedure of the Commission, which they supported, 
more acceptable to Indian people than it otherwise would be. 

He must say he regretted that there had not been more consultation between 
Government and representative Indians for ihe purpose of paving the way. In 
this respect, Government had repeated the mistake they had made in the Geneva 
Naval Conference. He was sure that had Indian opinion and Indians who had 
made that opinion as well as those who had voiced it posiessed the sympathetic 
ideas that the Undei -Secretary of State had just enunciated, we might have been 
relieved of the antagonism that had been caused by the Government scheme. 

What this House had to do was to recognise quite frankly the widespread 
suspicion that existed in India and what he hoped the debate would do was to 
rernove at any rate a substantial part ot that suspicion. If they could do that 
and convince some of their friends that they had been rather hasty in passing 
resolutions then it would be good for India and ourselves. 

Parliamentary vs. Royal Commission. 


The first question dealt with by Earl Winterton was a Parliamentary 
Commission vs. the good old-fashioned Commission. He himself had been a 
member of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs and he sat 
on it for over two years under the presidency of Loid Islington. It was a Com- 
mission to inquire into the public services and he saw a good deal behind the 
scenes and took some active part in the negotiations which had to be undertaken 
in order to get the report of that Commission anything like unanimous. 

He felt bound to confess that his experience of that Commission convinced 
him that a Royal Commission appointed, as that Commission was appointed, to 
inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an efficient body. If there was 
nothing else to be done we would have to appoint one but it was the duty of the 
Government to consider whether a better system of finding what Indian needs and 
Indian opinion were could be insii’uted. 

One of the great difficulties of having a mixed Commission, as a Royal Com- 
mission, was first of all the difficulty ot selection, S j lar as his party were con- 
cerned they had never approached the problem relating to a constitution of a 
country, they had never criticised the action of the Government of a country, 
without keeping in their minds in a most prominent and important position the 
question of the minorities, how the minorities were dealt wiih, what the lelations 
between the majorities and the minorities were, as being a fundamental essential 
to the good government of a country. 

Therefore is would be absolutely impossible for them to support any Com- 
mission or enquiry selected in any way conceivable unless they had assurances 
that upon that Commission or enquiry the needs of the minority would be ade- 
quately secured. 


There was another consideration that followed from that. Without in any 
way suppressing or thwarting opinion, it was desirable that when the enquiry was 
finished we should have a report that would really help us. What would be the 
report that we would get from a Royal Commiision appointed in the same way 
as the one of which he was a member ? It would be absolutely impossible to get 
a report. They would get reports. There would be a majority report and a 
whole series of minority reports. They would also have a series of reports signed, 
with various paragraphs in them, with asterisks and foot-notes amounting to a 
very considerable number appended, and then the House instead of getting a 
guidance for a Joint Parliamentary Committee, which would be set up as the 
second stage in this enquiry, instead of having some sort of well-gifted and 
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co-ordinated evidence and guidance, would itself have to regard the various 
sections as though they were so many witnesses. 

The reports of such a Commission would not carry this House beyond being 
in the position of listening to so many witnesses. He would like the evidence of 
witnesses to be sifted in such a way, that it could be co-ordinated and got into 
some sort of a composite scheme that, as far as human intelligence and ingenuity 
could, would meet the various points of view and present a common photograph. 
That would not be possible if the House appointed such a Commission as he had 
mentioned. It would give them a minimum instead of a maximum guidance. 

Parliament’s Responsibility. 

It was perfectly true, that when they were in office in 1924 that question was 
before them. They were never able to produce a scheme, but he could say that 
as the result of a variety of conversations, consultations and considerations their 
minds had turned in the direction of using the Parliaments of the two countries 
as the enquiring bodies. They never went further than that. If there was 
anything which icpresentative democracy held in high esteem, it was the Parlia- 
ment of its representatives. Those who believed in democracy and in organised 
public opinion created for the purpose of making that opinion effective in ad- 
ministration and legislation, must of necessity hold Parliaments as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any country. 

When they supported the suggestion that Parliament itself, as the represen- 
tative and custodian of the people of this country in all political and constitutional 
matters should say to the Parliament of India, “ We are going to regard you 
as the representative of Indian opinion, we are going to recognise you as having 
an authority, function and position like unto our own in your country and when 
we want to know what is going to be the Constitution of India in the future, 
when we want to know what the opinion of political India is, we appoint a Com- 
mission. You appoint a similar body and the two Commissions working 
together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going to report to the 
House oi Commons what the lines of the new Constitution should be”, then, 
instead of insulting public opinion in India, instead of belittling the political in- 
telligence of India, they were doing it the greatest compliment one Parliament 
could ever do or that one nation could ever do to another, with which it is in 
political relationship. 

Their concern, therefore, was the relative status of the two bodies. That 
was what it came down to, the relative status of the Commission which they arc 
going to send out to India and the Commission or the Committee in India, by 
whatever name they might call it, for he was not concerned with baptismal 
certificates. 

Status of the Indian Joint Committee. 

The only problem they had to solve — and it was one Indian public opinion 
intended they should solve — was what was to be the relative status, of the two 
sections of the enquiry that was to be set up. The Prime Ministers statement 
the other day was a little unfortunate in this respect. A good deal of misunder- 
standing, and he hoped it would not be misunderstanding after this debate, had 
arisen in India not owing to the intention of the statement but owing to the form 
of the statement. When he heard it, he said, “ That is a very ufifortunate 
statement if Goveinment mean to give any sort of recognition to people who are 
very sensitive on points of self-respect.” Because the impression conveyed, and 
he vvas sorry it was the impression that India had taken up, was that we were 
appointing a Commission to go to India to meet a Committee appointed by the 
Indian Legislatures and that the chief work of that Committee was to present a 
report and hand it in writing to our representatives. 

Although no one could resist the constitutional and historical survey of the 
position made by Earl Winter ton, the less it was emphasised the better. What 
should be emphasised was the one or two sentences in Earl Winterton’s state- 
ment which emphasised e.xactly the position that this Parliament had sincerely 
taken, that there should be no sense of inferiority and no relationship of inferiority 
imposed upon this Indian Commission, but that one Parliament was honestly and 
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Sincerely desirous of consulting the other Parliament as to what was the best 

thing for the country. , . . 

He was sorry, therefore, that this debate did not take place before now. He 
was sure that had the Secretary of State made some sort of speech earlier, of a 
more liberal and more generous character, much of the misunderstanding would 
have been removed. 

The Attitude of the Labour Party. 

The Secretary of State yesterday made certain references not to the 
negotiations because they were not negotiations but the consultations which he 
and some of his colleagues had over this matter. He wished to say candidly 
and frankly that, although they were in no way responsible for these proposals, 
he must say that in the course of those conversations and those explorations as 
to the meaning and intention behind and below the declarations that had been 
made in this House and elsewhere, he was bound to say that he found in Lord 
Birkenhead^s mind a sincerity of desire to pursue a liberal policy and treat the 
representatives of the Indian Legislature in a most open, most friendly and most 
co-operative way. It was absolutely impossible, of course, to devise a formula 
to ensure that. They had tiied their hands at it and they had failed. It was 
also impossible to produce a programme of association. That also had been 
tried and they had failed. 

There was one or two essential points which, he was sure, if the Indians had 
an assurance upon, would remove a very large number of objections and a very 
large part of their suspicions. 

How the Commission Should Work in India. 

First, they (Labour) advised niost strongly that if the wording thatth- 
Prime Minister had used in making his announcement implied that the relative 
status between our Commission and the Indian Commission was to be a status 
that would be established between a Commission and a witness to a Commission 
that should be removed at once. There must be no idea, and he hoped the 
Commission would not have a particle of idea in its mind, that the representa- 
tives of the Indian Legislatures were simply going to present a written report, 
to be wished temporarily good-day, to leave our Commission to examine that 
report, to discuss it among themselves and then to call back Indian represen- 
tatives to sit at the other side of the table and answer questions that might be 
put to them for the purpose of illuminating that report. That was not our inten- 
tion and it ought to be made perfectly clear. The intention was, and if it was 
not carried out the Commission would not be so successful as he knew it could 
be if it was properly handled, to go to India, to see at once our colleagues appoint- 
ed by the Indian Legislature, to get a statement, to exchange views upon it, 
to negotiate with them, to regard them just as members from this side of the 
House, who would sit round in a Commission and use their common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of producing the best report. 

There was another point — in the examination of witness. There were certain 
witnesses and certain classes of witnesses which our Commission must insist upon. 
Nobody who understood India would deny that that must be. There must be a 
considerable number of such witnesses and in the examination of those witnesses 
he strongly urged that the Commission should have the Indian Commission sitting 
with them. Sir John Simon presiding over the joint sitting of both, and Indian 
representatives having exactly the same rights and status as the members of our 
own section. 

Indian Committee to Report? 

The adoption of the idea of a joint session, wherever it was possible, would 
he thought, remove a large number of Indian suspicions. Some people had said 
that the Indian Commission could not make a report itself. Others had said we 
ought to authorise it to make a report. His position, and, he thought the position 
of his friends, was the quite sound constitutional position, so far as the House ot 
Commons was concerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian 
Legislature any right to make a report, nor on the other hand could they with 

1 ? 
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hold from it the right to report. It was not our Commission and we were not 
responsible for it. It was not responsible to us and therefore what objection was 
there to letting it be known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned, 
it could make a report as it liked and it could refrain from report if it liked. The 
body from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own report. He thougnt if 
that position was known, another large rock of suspicion would be removed. 

By every statement that we made and more particularly by the forms in which 
we chose to embody our ideas, we should convey to the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislature that we were standing for the Commission of inquiry in a spirit 
of good fellowship and co-operation, in order that it might get the facts and 
opinions and reflections of the best Indians, so that it might present to us the very 
best and most useful report that it could produce. 

England’s Duty to India. 

Earl Winterton had referred to certain claims that we had made and had 
said that in dealing with a people for whom we had been responsible in days 
gone by, we should remember that a time would come for us, as Parliament and as 
a nation, to say to them, what many had said to their children who had grown up ; 

“ You are going out into the world. I have done my best for you whilst you 
were under, my wings and whilst 1 was responsible and now you must take the 
responsibility of the management yourself. God bless you in your future career.” 
We had to make Jup our minds with regard to our responsibilities and trusteeship 
for primitive peoples and subject peoples who were under our stewardship. It 
was said, in this respect, that if we were wise, right and liberal we would say to 
India “ Go and do just as you like yourselves.” That was not good. That 
was not wise. And that was not fulfilling the best service we could do for India 
and what was more that was not guiding the destinies of a growing world aright. 
The time was coming when the work of England would be finished and the India, 
which was then being substituted, would step out as a self-governing party. 
When that time came the departure must be with full cognisance, full freedom 
and good-will of this Parliament. Therefore, at this moment, when this new 
departure was taking place it was not right, it was not the good, moral way, 
it was not the way that went the furthest for us if we were to throw India out of 
door. It was foi us to say to India ‘‘You have got your Parliament such as it is. 
You have self-government up to a point. We are prepared now, that another 
stage has arrived and on the threshold of that stage, that you and we should 
consult together and go on.” 

He, therefore, urged the Commission in the large area which was left for 
them to handle, he begged the Government and the Commission in the spirit in 
which he had tried to address the House, to go out and remove Indian suspicion 
and get complete co-operation and with that prayer he hoped the whole House 
would bid the Commission God-speed. 

Col. WEDGWOOD laid stress on the fact that the great hopes of Indians 
before the names of the Commissioners were announced had been built on what 
the Commission might do, but their hopes of settlement had now ended. 

Col. Wedgwood, referring to the Joint Parliamentaiy Committee, to which the 
Commission would have to refer, said, the Committee would probably include in- 
teresting but extinct dug-outs who would water down the report. It might take 
many years before all its stages have been concluded. Indians must now be 
thinking that when legislation was introduced in the Commons for the benefit of 
Indians, it would not depend on the report of the Commission, but the actual state 
of affairs in India at the time. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission was particularly galling. Too 
long had Indians been charged with having the inferiority complex. It was only 
by making a self-sacrifice that they could get rid of that complex. 

Col. Wedgwood said the abominations of child marriage and husband-worship 
filled everyone with nausea. All India was tarred with that brush, but all his 
friends in India had done much to prevent them and the other things denounced 
in “ Mother India.” 
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An open mind on the Commission was a good thing if it was not an empty 
mind. The Commissioners had shown no sympathy in the past. They were 
making acquaintance for the first time with a problem that had never interested 
them before. That was why India found it all the more difficult to accept the 
Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could .be more futile than Non-Co-operation but to refuse the 
favours of foreigners was a different thing. Indians remembered that boycotting 
of the Milner Commission in Egypt five years ago did not hurt the boycotters. 

He was confident that Indians, who boycotted the Simon Commission, had 
nothing to lose. His only hope of the Commission was that very often good came 
out of evil. 

Col. Wedgwood, in the course of his speech, said that after all one of 
the great advantages of English Parliament as compared with foreign assemblies 
was that, however strong public opinion might be in favour of a particular 
course, they could always find some crank to get up and support an unpopular 
cause. (Laughter.) Sometimes he proved right but it adds enormously to the 
reputation of the British Parliament that people who thought that they could 
not get justice could generally find somebody to put up a case. 

Later, Col. Wedgwood said that they must remember that Indians had 
not forgotten a certain meeting at Downing Street between General Michael 
Collins and Lord Birkenhead when a Round Table Conference established peace 
and ended war, although it was not particularly reputable from our viewpoint 
seeing that it was surrender to force, but it started a new Dominion of the 
British Empiie on self-governing lines. 

Mr. THURTLE said that he thought that it was of vital importance that 
the Commission should obtain the co-operation of the Indian people. He felt 
that Earl Winterton was using the rights of untouchables. Brahmins and Mus- 
lims as a screen for the continuance of the British domination. We ought to 
recognise that we had no moral right to deny India complete freedom even to 
the extent of being entirely independent, without the slightest sort of connection 
with the British Empire, if India wished it. 

Mr. Pethick LAWRENCE hotly resented this “ tone of superiority ” for if the 
Commission enquired into the conduct of the Indian Legislature that meant that 
the whole spirit was taken out of the business and that it was a sham. If the 
Commission worked according to the most liberal interpretation of its duty then 
boycott would be mistaken. If the Commission was a fake then boycotters would 
be justified. 

Mr. SAKLATWALA declared that the Government were insulting and 
hurting the people of India. The joint conspiracy between Labour and the 
Government did not detract from the insult. He said the talk of protecting the 
minorities was bunkum. The whole commission was a fai ce. 

Alluding scornfully to Earl Winterlon^s observations regarding our trustee- 
ship for minorities, Mr. Saklalvala recalled that, twenty-five years ago, he was 
prevented from entering a while man’s club in India for the purpose of conferring 
with a white doctor regarding the anti-plague measures though afterwards he 
was allowed to enter by the back entrance and a corner on the basement. Was 
that untouchability ? Could the Commission alter that ? 

Every Indian politician felt that the Commission going out would deny 
Indians the right of self-rule. What right had Britain to send a Commission to 
India to see whether Indians were fit to govein any more than Britain had to 
send someone to France to enquire whether Frenchmen should rule themselves 
and whether the British should take care of the minorities in Alsace-Lorraine ? 

Mr. BALDWIN regarded the Commission as the most effective scheme for 
constitutional settlement in India. He took the opportunity of assuring Indians 
that Government earnestly desired that their opinions and the opinion of every 
man of good-will, Indian or British, should be accessible to the Commission and 
isbould be given the fullest weight. 

Government did not intend to dictate to the Indian Assembly bow they should 
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conduct their business. If they liked to vary their standing orders or what- 
ever they could do, they were at liberty to do. 

As to whether women would be among the expert advisers, thev had complete 
freedom to take the best means they considered possible to attain their end, 

Mr. Baldwin said : — I, as every member, of the House must welcome the tone 
of the debate to-day, and the general acceptance of the proposal which has marked 
the proceedings of the debate. There have only been two or three voices raised 
against the proposal. We are all very pleased to see Mr. Saklatvala back in his 
place. It is quite evident that during his absence, he made no speech against the 
government of the country he was visiting (meaning Russia) comparable to the one 
he delivered to-day, or we should most regretfully have been forced to do without 
his presence. When speaking of liberty, he must have lost for the moment his 
keen sense of humour. I felt that never had there been an exhibition more patent 
to the world of the high depth, breadth and strength of British liberty, than the 
sight of Mr. Saklatvala delivering that speech in the British House of Commons. 
There is only one word more I want to say about liberty. When I want informa- 
tion about liberty in Russia, 1 will go to M. Torlsky, not to Mr. Saklatvala. 

I must repeat and re-emphasise some things already said. What has been 
criticised in the Commons has been less the Com-iussion itself than its form, the 
form in which the Government’s intentions were stated. For that, we have been 
blamed in India, where misunderstanding w^as greater, and I think genuinely 
greater. The Viceroy’s announcement gave a full statement of the policy em- 
bodied in the proceduie and li that procedure in that statement, was not reduced 
into more clcse and definite terms, the very reason of that was the reason indi- 
cated by the Leader of the Opposition, that is, the necessity of leaving the Com- 
mission itself as free a hand as possible until they arrived on the spot. There- 
fore, we are only giving the framework and within that framewoik, the Commission 
will be left free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure which have 
been suggested to day as seem to them on consideration, wise and practical, 
only providing that such procedure is within the framework, and does not pre- 
judice the ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Mr. Saklatwala^s amendment, 

Mr. Saklatwala moved to amend the resolution so as to make it read “ That 
the House resolves to invite Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Bar of the House to 
explain Indian sentiments and guide the House as provided in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919, before concurring in submission to His 
Majesty, of the names of persons”. 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. The motion of Earl 
Winterton was carried. 


The Statutor}^ Bill in the Commons. 

The announcement of the Statutory CommiBsion was made in both the 
Houses on the 8th November 1927. Jhe second reading of the Statutory 
Commission Bill was moved in the House of Commons by Earl Winterton 
on the 22nd November. 

In moving the bill Earl Winterton explained the procedure necessary if 
the names of the Commissionors were to bo submitted to the King in the near 
future. He said, first, the Government of India Act must be amended by the 
substitution of the words within ten years” and when Royal assent was 
received he would table a resolution that the House concurred on submission 
of names to His Majesty the King. 

This would be debated on the 25th November when the Commission’s 
composition and procedure as' laid down in the Act, its proieoted procedurcr 
incidence ol expenditure and ot\ier kindred matters cou\d \)e dlscussedi 
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mrl WintertoD s<*td that on the Bill only a very narroiv point wa. 
issue, namely, whether the date should be altered to allow the appointment 
of the CommisBion before December 1929- He declared that the announce- 
ment of thej Commission being appointed ** happily met with no opposition s 
Opposition was directed solely to the composition of the Commission. 

He was unaware, until Mr. Saklatvala yesterday put down a motion 
for rejection of the Bill, that there was any opposition in any quarter of the 
House. 

Earl Wintorton pointed out there was no particular masic in the date 
in the Government of India Act. It was fixed primirily to test the com- 
pleted labour of three successive Legislative Assemblies. He said if the 
Commission was appointed the position would be that the third Assembly 
under the Government of India Act would complete its period of life and 
terminate sometime in Spring of 1929 namely, when the Commission had 
probably finish e 1 taking evidence but before presumably it had written its 
report. Thus, he claimed that the Bill although changing the letter, in no 
way offended the spirit of the Act. 

I^arl Winterton drawing attention to the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament that there should be no 
material change in the constitution within this period, said that, firstly, 
this recommendation referred to an earlier recommendation in (ho Montford 
Report, that after five years* experi**noe oi the Act proposals should be 
invited for the modification as regards transferred and reserved subjects and 
secondly, there was not likely to be any change as a result of the alteration 
of the date of the Bill until well after the ten-year period hid passed.** It 
might he contemplated that the Commission would not report until at least 
well into the summer of 1929 and presumably Parliament could not be 
asked to deal with any alteration in the Government of India Act until 1930/* 
Labour Leaders Support. 

Mr. MacDonald, supporting the second reading, said that the issue 
raised was very narrow, for unless the Bill was passed the House could not 
recommend to His Majesty to appoint the Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald did not think the original Bill ever intended that it 
should tie itself down in this matter. The experiment of Reforms was inten- 
ded to run a sufficient time, before any revision, to enlighten the House 
as regards their practical working. If we had that experience for the 
next twenty years we would not add a particle to our knowledge of their 
practicability,** He expressed the opinion that the Government was very 
wise in moving the Bill. He pointed out that the opposition in supporting 
the Bills were in no way tying their hands as regards the debate on the 25tk 
November. 

Mr. MaePherson (Liberal) also supported the Bill. 

Col. Wedgwood*8 Opposition. 

Col. Wedgwood (Labour) said that the Government always seemed to 
do the worst thing in the worst possible way. The Bill ought to have been 
introduced 8 months ago. He opined that it would be better not to appoint 
any Commission until it was known that Indian representatives welcomed it. 

Rejection Motion. 

After Mr. MacDonald had supported the second reading Mr. Saklatvala 
moved the rejection oi the Bill, 
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Ho eaid that responsible Indian circles were bitterly opposed to tbe 
Bill Indians did not desire a Commission for the purpose of justifying tbe 
Government of India Act, but wanted a sort of Round Table Conferonce to 
clear the air. Mr. S iklatvala urged the app^intmorjt of a Commission com- 
posed entirely of Indians, to come to Britain to cross-examine the Government, 
hear British witnesses and advise the House of the position. 

The Labourite Mr. Burhanan seconded the motion for rejection. 

Miss Wilkinson also opposed the Bill on the ground that an unfortunate 
atmosphere had been created by the publication of Miss Mayo’s book. 

Mr. Maxton, Mr. Scrymgeour and Mr. Stephen supported the rojeciion. 

Though at first they challenged a division, they did not persist and the 
Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Earl Winterton then moved that, in view of taking all stages to-d ly 
the Bill be immediately referred to the committee, Commander Kenworthy 
and Mr. Buchanan protested and eventually the remaining stages were post- 
poned till the next day. 

The Bill in the Committee Stage. 

On the 23rd November in the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Saklat- 
vala moved an amendment to clause 1, providing that the Commission be not 
appointed until the Legislative Assembly in India had agre^'d to the resolution 
approving the appointment, and contended that the present procedure was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 1919. 

Earl Winterton said that Mr. Siklatvala had made a very serious 
charge of breach of contract, not only agiinst Government, but involving 
the leaders of the Labour Party. Ho quoted the preamble of the 1919 Act 
to show the falsity of Mr. Saklatvala^s charge, and declared that Mr. Saklat- 
vala had absolutely no authority and had been repudiated by every respon- 
sible organisation in India, none of which had accepted him as their spokes- 
man. He pointed out that the Assembly in India has passed no less than 
five resolutions in favour of acceleration of the date, and yet Mr. Saklatvala 
was proposing that these resolutions should be entirely disregarded. The 
acceptance of the amendment would be directly contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1919 and the demand constantly made by the Indian 
Assembly. 

The Labourite, Mr. Wallhead, declared that Mr. Siklatvala, when ho 
visited India, was presented nine addresses by cities, which refused officially 
to welcome the Viceroy. 

The Labourites, Messrs. Maxton and Beckett supporting the amend- 
ment, protested that Earl Winterton had not treated Mr. Saklatvala courte- 
ously. 

Col, Wedgwood said that the amendment should have been met in 
a different spirit. Indians at present intensely resented begging for small 
doses of freedom. He considered that they should be treated in every way 
as equal partners. The time for petitioning had ended and the time for 
consultation had begun. If India was to pay for a Commission their con- 
firmation before it was established should bo natural and right. 

Mr. Saklatvala declared that Earl Winterton’s allegation, that every 
organisation in India repudiated him, was contrary to truth. He claimed that 
meetings of hundred and thousands of the people of India approved his 
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actions. He alleged that the Government had procured from India do re- 
presentative Princes to talk to the League of Nations on behalf of India. 

The Chairman pointed out that it was out of order to criticise heads 
of friendly Governments in such terms. 

After further Labourite speeches, closure was moved by Mr. Hennessy 
and carried by 265 votes against 137. 

Mr. Saklatvala's amendment was negatived without division and the 
first clause agreed to. 

A number of short speeches of an obstructive character were made by 
Labour back-benchers on clause two, dealing with the title of the Bill, which 
was finally agreed to. 

The Committee stage then concluded without amendment. 

Third Reading Passed. 

During the third reading on this day, Mr, Wheatley expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Saklatvala’s amendment was reasonable. The Bill, in its present 
form, was likely to do more harm than good. 

The Labourite, Mr. Tom Shaw, supported the Bill and hoped that it 
would pass without division. 

Earl Winterton expressed appreciation of Mr. Tom Shaw’s speech and 
declared that a division on the Bill was likely to be misunderstood in India. 

Mr. Maxton urged that, before proceeding with the resolution, respon- 
sible Indian opinion should have been consulted. 

Mr. Saklatvala suggested that the Government should telegraph to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and get their co-operation. This would only 
mean a week’s delay. 

The Labour back-benobers wished to continue the debate, but the motion 
of Earl Winterton for closure v/as carried by 267 votes to 120. 

Th3 Bill passed the third reacluig without division. 

Labour Conference with Lord Birkenhead. 

On the 15th November a deputation of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
interviewed Lord Birkenhead on the question of the Statutory Commission. 

Before the deputation waited on Lord Birkenhead it had received 
instructions from the Party Executive, not to press for the inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission, but to press for assurance of the fullest co- 
operation and consultation between the Commission and the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. The reprosentations of Col. Wedgwood and others, 
that any conceRsion short of inclusion of Indians on the Commission, would 
not satisfy Indian opinion, proved futile, and the Party resolved that the 
Blackpool resolution on Indian reforms would bo met by assurances in regard 
to consultation. 

In this connection, the argument of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
leaders, was that t e Blackpool resolution was distinctly of two parts. The 
first part reaffirmed the right of the Indian people to self-government and self- 
determination, but it is was policy which Labour in opposition could not 
impose on the Baldwin Government. The first part of the resolution can 
therefore become operative only when Labour is in power. 
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The second part of the Blackpool resolution related to the Statutory 
Commission, and it was pointed out that it did nob in any way pledge the 
Party to demand the appointment of Indians on the Commission. The 
second part of the Blackpool resolution referred to ran : “ The Conference 
declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed under the Government 
of India Act should be so constituted and its methods of doing its work so 
arranged that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people.” It was contended that this resolution would be completely satisfied 
if the fullest opportunities of consultation were offered to Indians and the 
co-operation of those sections of the people who had accepted the Reforms 
secured. 

This interpretation came as a surprise to the Left wing leaders, 
who were laying emphasis on the first part of the Blackpool resolution. 
They believed that at the time when the second part of the Blackpool 
resolution was framed, the authors of its wording must have been in the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and must have known its decision to appoint a 
purely Parliamentary Commission, especially as it was freely admitted that 
the decision was taken and announcements were ready to issue as early 
as August. 

What happened at the interview between Lord Birkenhead and the 
deputation may be briefly told. His Lordship was informed that the party 
was bidden to press for the fullest opportunities for co-operation being offered 
to the Indian Committee. 

Lord Birkenhead expressed sympathy with the demand, and said that it 
was the intention of the Government to ensure the fullest co-operation bet- 
ween the Commission and the Committee, consistent with efficiency. Details 
of the interview are not available, but it was understood that the following 
demand was suggested by the Parliamentary Labour Party:— 

That (l) the Committee of the Legislature should sit jointly with the 
Commission, (2) the Committee should be allowed to either take part 
in the examination of witnesses or suggest questions to the Chairman to be 
put to witnesses, and that it should have the right to suggest exami- 
nation of further witnesses or call for other evidence to rebut any 
evidence tendered before the Commission, (4) the Committee should have 
the right of access to all papers and even confidential documents, (5) it should 
have the right to be consulted before the Commission makes recommen- 
dations, (6) it should have the right to join in the recommendations if the 
agreement with the Commission, or if in disagreement record minutes 
which shall be placed before Parliament, (7) and that when legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Commission is before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee, the. Indian Committee be placed on an equal footing 
with the members of the Commission, and be allowed to collaborate 
with the Select Committee in such a manner as may be determined by 
the former. 

The Deputation stated that this was the minimum which would satisfy 
the Labour Party in Parliament, and that failing assurances of these facili- 
ties to the Indian Committee, the Party may be compelled to withdraw its 
nominees on the Commission. Lord Birkenhead left matters in a vague state, 
but the Deputation pressed for a declaration on the floor of the Parlia- 
ment. (See anit). 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party^s Decision. 

On the 24th November the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
held a lively meeting to determine finally the attitude of the party on the 
Statutory Commission. The members were insistent that the minimum that 
would justify Labour participation in the Commission, was compliance by Lord 
Birkenliead with the demands of the Labour Deputation, securing to the 
Indian Committee equality of status and authority with the Commission. 

It was explained that Lord Birkenhead had substantially conceded the 
demands made by Labour. The question was one of procedure in which 
the wishes of the members of the Commission and the views of the Govern- 
ment of India had to be given every consideration. In the circumstances, 
while Lord Birkenhead undertook to secure the Committee the privileges 
asked for it, he was unable to make categorical statements straightway. On 
this, the members demanded that a statement be issued embodying the con- 
ditions on which Labour members were being allowed to coritinuoon the Com- 
mission. After discussion, the party leaders agreed to the issue of a statement. 

A careful perusal of the statement showed that Lord Birkenhead had 
made important reservations. Originally, all that was intended about the 
Committee of the Central Legislature was that it should send up its views 
and proposals in writing, and lay them before the Commission for examina- 
tion in such a manner as the Commission might decide. The committee 
was later on to continue in session to be available for any consultation that 
the Commission might deem necessary. A similar procedure was to bs 
followed in the provinces. From this, it will be seen that the committee 
was intended to perform no functions, beyond those of tendering statement 
on behalf of the unofficial members of the legislatures and to be called or 
not called into consultation, at the option of the Commission. The following 
official statement was issued by the Party : — 

** The Labour Party regrets that the Government, before making its original proposals 
in connection with the Indian Commission, did not secure the co-operation of representa- 
tives of Indian peoplo. In tiie opiUion of the Labour Party the Commission appointed to 
proceed to India should make it itH primary duty from time to time to consult, on equal 
terms, with the Committee appointed by the Indian Legislature. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party is further of opinion that there should be joint meetings of the two Com- 
missions for taking evidence (though not to the exclusion of cither body taking other 
evidence by itself) and that, after all the evidence has been heard and enquiries have been 
made, further consultations between the two Commissions should be held and reports of 
both Commissions should in due course be presented to the Joint Committee of two Houses 
of Parliament. The Labour Party has every confidence that its representatives on the 
Commission will act in the spirit of this stipulation.” 

After further ciscussion the Labour Party decided not to withdraw the 
members of Labour Party on the Commission and they reached complete 
agreement with regard to the course to be adopted for the debate on the 25ch. 
The members of the meeting showed every sign of satisfaction at the decision. 

Independent Labour Party’s Resolution. 

A meeting of the National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
was hold on the 19th November when the main subject of discussion was the 
situation created by the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commis- 
sion. Speeches were made strongly condemning the exclusion of Indians, 
and deploring the association of Labour representatives with the Commission. 
It was pointed out, that T^abour was giving a legitimate cause to Indian 
13 
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poIitioiaDS to doubt the hona fidas of their profeasions in regard to Indiai 
After an interesting exchange of vievrs Mr. Fenner Brockivay moved : — 

“ The Independent Labour Party strongly protests against the exclu- 
sion of Indians from the Statutory Commission appointed to report on the 
future Government of India. It reaffirms the right of India to self-determi- 
nation, and urges that the Labour Party should ask the Labour members on 
the Commission to withdraw unless Indian representatives are placed on a foot- 
ing of full equality with the British representatives, or such other arrangements 
are made as are considered satisfactory by representative Indian opinion.” 

•Boycott of the Statutory Commission^ 

,The Leaders* Manifesto. 

On the 16th November Mr. M. A, Jinnah issued the following statement to the press 
I consulted by wire a few prominent lea<!ers in different parts of India with a view to 
adopt concerted action regarding the announcement of the Statutory Commission. The 
answers I received made it clear that owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were 
already committed in their reepretive provinces, and having regard to distance a meeting 
at Bombay or any other central p*acc at an early date was not feasible, although they em- 
phasised the necessity of joint concertf’d action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both the Houses of Parliament in England, I thougth it was most essential that authori- 
tative opinion of an all-India character should be expressed in time to reach London before 
the final decisions are taken by His Majesty's Government, I therefore circulated a draft 
manifesto, with a covering letter, requesting the various prominent leaders to authorise me 
on or before the 16th instant to include their names as signatories to the manifesto to ba 
issued, if approved of by them, 

I am glad to say that I have received so far, the moat powerful and infiuential support 
from all parts of India, from the foremost leaders of the Indian National Congress, the 
All-India Muslim League, the All-India Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Mill-owners’ Association. I have not included the names of leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha as I received a wire from Lala Lajpat Rai dated Lahore, 16th, as 
follows : “ Have wired to Mr, Jayakar, Awaiting his reply ” and subsequently a telegram 
from Mr, Jayakar dated Poona, 16th, which reads : “ My party supports boycott, but 
prefers to issue its own statement. Copy posted to your address,” I have not yet received 
a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr, Moonje. 

I have not included the names of the President and President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress amongst the signatories lo the manifesto, for reasons stated in their 
messages which speak for tliemselves and which are as follows 

From Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar, dated Madras, llth Nov, 

‘‘ Your manifesto omits self-determination and also, Ass -mbly and Congress demand ; 
concedes the need for an inquiry and proceeds solely on the need for a mixed Commission. 
Moreover, abstention is made qualified and conditional. The Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolutionE and the Bengal and Madras manifestoes have adopted unconditional 
boycott. Regret cannot sign your present draft. Pray reconskicr. Let ns all stand firm 
together for simple abstention, each party keeping its reason to itself or stating all the 
reasons together.” 

From Ur, M, A. Ansari, Karnal, 16th November : ” Agree with the draft joint state- 
ment, except the last, sentonce which should read 'unless a round table conference, in which 
British and Indian statesmen’ would participate as plenipotentiaries, is invited or at least a 
Commission with a majority of Indians sitting on equal terms is set up, we cannot conscien- 
tiously take any part or, share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted.” 

The other leaders of the Congress, who were consulted, adopted the same line. The 
manifesto and the names of the signatories are as below : — 

" We have given the most anxious consideration to the announcement made in the 
Houses of Pailiament and the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy and the appeal of 
the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory Commission. We 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
is fundamentally wrong, and that the proposals about Committees of Legislatures being 
allowed to submit their views to the Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, are wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the case. The 
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nnderlyi’ne principle of the scheme, that Indians are tc have no 

in the eolleotion of proper materials and evidence or in Ihv taking of decisions by way 
of recommendations of the Commiesion to Parliament, is of such a character that India 
cannot with any self-respect, acquiesce in it. Unless a Commission on which the British 
and Indian statesmen are invited to sit on equal terms in set up we cannot conscientiously 
take any part or share in the work of the Commission as at present const! tnted.*’ 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Chiraanlal Setalvarf, Sir Abdul Rahim, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, the Hon'ble Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Purusbotamdas 
Tbakurdas ; Munshi Ishwar Saiau, Yakub Hnssan, Dewan Bahadur T, Bangachariar, Dr. 
Annie Besant, K. C. Neogy, Bepin Chandra Pal ; Lalji Narainji, B. K. Shanmugham 
Chetti ; M, A. Jinnah, Sir Manmohandas Ramji, Mr. H. Mody, Mis Sarojini Naidu, Raja 
Gaznafar Ali Khan, Dr. Eitchlew, Mr. C. Y. Cbintamani, Mahomed Yakub, Saobidanauda 
Binha and Kawab Ismail Khan. 


The Congress Manifesto. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following statement to the press : — 

The time has clearly come for the Indian people as a whole and all 
the communities and political parties, whatever their dilferencos in the past, 
to give up once for all the policy of drift and self-deception. The arrange- 
ments relating to the Statutory Commission which have been announced by 
the British Government cannot constitute a blunder on their part unless we 
immediately unite in a firm policy of boycott and resistance. We cannot 
listen to the siren voice of the Parliamentary Labour Party that Indian 
opinion should wait till the debates in Parliament, for we know that the 
policy announced by the British Government U their well considered policy 
which will certainly be put through. It is not a hasty pronouncement but it 
has been the result of several months’ cogitation after sounding and organis- 
ing ali that opinion in England that counts as well as all the European opinion 
in India that counts. In the second place, it is a definite stand that the 
Government has taken up in defiuice of the opinion of all parties in India 
and of the National Demand made in the Assembly twice by All-Indian 
parties and by the Indian National Congress. In the third place, the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party’ manifesto supports Govornraenb’s proposals as a whole 
and ratifies that portion relating to Select Committees of central and provincial 
legislatures. It merely says that they will endeavour to secure a more direct 
and more co-operative voice to those Select Committees. The fundamental 
Indian objections to the Commission, whether from the Congress point of 
view or from the point of view of other political parties, are not respected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. We know wbat the Labour Party did when 
the Montagu Bill was in the House of Commons. They moved amendments 
and mostly withdrew them and got defeated on a few. We know what the 
Labour Party did when it was in power and supported a policy of the severest 
repression and inauguration of lawless laws in Bengal. We also know that 
this Labour Party, with the exception of the Independent Labour group, takes 
the same attitude towards India either as regards the grant of Self-Govern- 
ment or as regards other crucial matters as the Conservative Party or as the 
Liberal Party. It would be a tragedy if any section of Indian opinion placed 
any faith whatever in the Labour Party or in any other British political 
party except in that small group of members who are in the Independent 
Labour Party and who have shown, by their frequent pronouncements and 
actions, that they are wholly with us. That group, however, unfortunately 
ii a small group and has as yet little influence and controls neither the 
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great majority of the Labour Party nor influences any other political party 
in England. After all this disillusionment it would be the height of folly 
if we continue to have any faith in British opinion or in British political 
parties. More than ever the great creed of Mahatmi Gandhi which the 
Congress has adopted, namely the creed of self-reliance, must be the only 
creed of all sections of opinion in India, I would most respectfully and 
earnestly appeal to all loaders and other friends not to reserve or postpone 
their opinions and decisions or wait to take action till the Commission 
actually comes to India. It is a question of life and death for us and it is 
of the utmost urgency. Education of opinion is an immediate and para- 
mount necessity. And loading men of all parties are called upon by the 
terrible gravity of the situation to make up their minds at once and to give a 
lead to the country. 

I rejoice greatly at the wonderful unanimity of opinion that this an- 
nouncement has evoked in India and our leaders have fully realised their 
responsibility and acted upon the principle that the task of leadership is to 
mobilise opinion and not to wait upon the future. Immediate action of an 
unqualified character is indicated as the only fitting reply to the insolent and 
deliberate challenge which the British (Tuvernment has hurled in the face 
of the Indian pooi)Ie and of all patriotic workers. The Government know 
that bo 3 Cott was in the air and they knew the conscqiioncos of their pro- 
Bounoement, It was a challoiigo, therefore, on their part to the manhood 
and womanhood of India to boycott the Commission if they dared. They 
considered themselves to have been successful in defeating the Non-co-oper- 
ation movement and 1 have no doubt they decided that they should be ah^e 
to defeat any boycott movement and if for the second time they could 
show to the British Public and the world that they could make the Indian 
people acquiesce in this Commission and make any boycott of it ineffective 
the grant of full dominion status or responsible government to India might be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Ihe statement of the Government that if wo have a strong case wo could 
persuade the Commission and the Joint Select Committee of both the Houses 
is severe tax upon our credulity. The case for self-government of any 
country is strong and of India in particular is the strongest. But we have 
no faith in any commissions of this desciiption. What is the evidence that 
is necessary and what is the judgment that can be pronounced ? The demand 
in the Legislative Assembly twice made for the grant of full responsible 
government and for a loui d table conference or convention to settle amicably 
between the two peoples tbe terms of the new constitution for India is there. 
The demand of the Congress is there. The demand of all political parties 
and of the country as a whole for Swaiaj is there. As the British Govern- 
ment requires ub to demonstrate our fitness for Swaraj the evidence of a con- 
clusive character that we can now furnish consists in the completeet and moat 
unqualified and effective boycott of this Commission in all its part and aspects, 
This evidence of our fitnees will impress the Commission, the British Govern- 
ment and British opinion and political parties far more than intellectual dis- 
plays or knowledge of administrative details or skill in devising contradictory 
proposals. S?elect Committees will be very useful to the British Government 
in denying or diminishing Indian claim for Swaraj. The Select Committee 
pf the Cential Legislature is to be a Joint Select Committee of the Council 
ef State and the Legislative Assembly, The olBicial members and tbe nonai* 
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nated members and the European block will take part in the elaotiorm and 
we may well presume that the single transferable vote will be the method 
adopted. “ The Manchester Guardian,*' rightly says that if the Select Com- 
mittees submit dissentient reports that fact may be used to damage the lodiane' 
claim for Swaraj. Every one who reflects upon the proposals of the Select 
Committees either of the central legislature or of the provinces must hold it 
to be a skilful plan for eliciting discordant views. 

The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent description. Indian 
people, as the Congress has rightly claimed, are entitled to determine their 
own constitution cither by a Round Table Conference or by a convetition 
parliament. That claim has been definitely negatived by the appointment 
of this Commission. That is the most important reason not only from the 
Congress point of view but from the point of view, I am certain, of all the 
Indian political parties which concurred in the two resolutions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of 18th February 1924 and 8th Sepemher 1925. That of 
course is the fundamental objecMon. The second reason is that we cannot 
be parties to an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government. Our claim for Swaraj is there and it is only a 
question of negotiations and settlement between the liritish G )vernment and 
the Indian people. The third reason is undoubtedly the alfront to Indian 
self-respect involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com- 
mission. ^ While the Congress point of view is undoubtedly that any 
Commission whether mixed or all-British, is open to the two fundamental 
objections already stated neither Congressmen nor others can ignore the 
insult offered to Indians generally when they are roundly told that they 
cannot be regarded as unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture 
of facts to the Parliament. A majority of really representative and unofficial 
Indians on the Commission would still be open to the fundamental objections 
from the Congress point of view but would be free from insulting implica- 
tions. Nor do I understand how select committees consisting of Iridians 
will become straightway unbiassed and competent to make their judgment 
' an integral factor in the examination of the question and bo given duo 
weight. The fourth reason for the boycott is that the present time is 
considered by the British Government as most suitable. From their point of 
view it would help them to revise the constitution so as to make it even 
more convenient than the existing Act. When a Commission was wanted 
the British Government would not give it, but they would impose upon the 
Indian people a Commission which is not wanted and when it is not 
wanted. Lord Birkenhead now introduces a bill to amend Section 84-A 
of the Government of India Act so as to appoint the Commission before 
the expiry of the ten years. Could he not introduce a bill either to repeal 
that section altogether or to amend it so as to provide for a Round Table 
Conference or a constituent Assembly. The Government of India Act has 
been modified during the interval, on matters such as the Lee Commission 
proposals and the enabling of Viceroys and members of Government to 
take leave and go out of India temporarily. This very Section 14-A 
dealing with this Statutory Commission is now sought to be modified on 
this important matter, the question of date. We are also told in the state- 
ment issued by His Excellency the Viceroy that the statute never professed 
to incorporate “ irrevocable decisions.** Why then should not Section 84-A 
be replaced or suitably modified so as to accede to the demands of the 
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AsBembly which were passed by overwhelmiDg mnjorities and the demand of 
the Congress and the country as a whole. The last reason for the boycott is 
the spirit which lies behind these proposals. There is no change of heart 
except in the direction of greater hardening. I say it with all respect to the 
British people and with perfect goodwill. “ Do you mean business ? Do you 
want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dilatory methods or by un- 
compromising opposition to Indian aspirations ? I must say every autocratic 
Government in the history of the world that opposes the popular will and 
aspirations can emulate the reflections of Marcus Aurelius or indulge in the 
whole literature cf ethics and fine sentiment. Friendship between the Indian 
people and the English people can be founded either upon business or on 
common social lines. We shall continue to have goodwill and friendship in 
all matters that do not affect our demand for Swaraj or wound our national 
self-respect and I am certain that the British people and the Government will 
appreciate the spirit that lies behind our boycott as the spirit that makes for 
freedom and national self-realisation and therefore, for future friendship. 

I would, therefore, appeal to all political parties, to all leaders and workers 
and to all Indians as well as to those who are pledged to carry out the Con- 
gress plan of self-reliance and self-determination to straightway agree to a 
comprehensive boycott of the Commission. We must not give evidence, 
written or oral. We must not vote for the Select Committees nor serve upon 
them. We must not give or attend parties to meet or honour the Commission. 
The Legislatures, Central and Provincial, should move and pass resolutions 
expressing want of confidence in the Commission and their resentment at the 
supreme affront to the Indian nation and reiterating national demands already 
made. It would be perhaps a good plan if, after moving and passing such 
resolutions, we stayed away from the Assembly and the councils while not 
playing into the hands of the Government by resigning or forfeiting our seats. 
This was my proposal at Gaya which was rejected at that time, perhaps rightly. 

1 appeal to the country to consider this suggestion once more for this time we 
have the added experience of years and progressive disillusion culminating in 
this debacle. The country must be educated by calling upon the members of 
the legislatures and their constituencies to agree to the boycott. This boy- 
cott must be kept up till the British Government agrees to a settlement or till 
the next general elections whichever may be earlier. The Indian Ministers 
in all the provinces should resign their office in protest. If, as I hope, they 
are as anxious for Swaraj as others, even before they are asked by their 
parties and by the country to resign, they would be doing not only the greatest 
service to the country and to the cause of Swaraj and national self-respect 
but also to their own political parties and methods if they resign at this 
juncture and on this issue. 

Concurrently with this boycott, we should proceed to frame our 
Swaraj constitution in the Congress and if need be a convention parliament 
or a constituent Assembly composed of all the elected members of all the 
legislatures and the leaders and representatives of various political parties 
and communities. The British and the Indian Governments and the British 
political parties and Parliament can, if they chose, take note of these demands 
We are going to be choosers of our own fate not beggars.” 



The Y. M. C. A. & Politics, 

In cur previous issue we have given the proceeding of the European 
Association which at the annual general meeting held on the 18fch February 
last made certain allegations, especially disapproving the part taken in politics 
in India by the Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. Accordingly, the Pearson-Mitter 
Committee undertook a general enquiry into the so-called allegations and the 
verdict was clearly in favour of the Y. M. C. A. The principal charges 
were : — 

(a) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters of 
anti-British political movements, (h) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. 
A. in Mesopotamia caused unpleasant incidents, (c) Articles violently anti- 
British and eulogistic of Russian revolutionaries were published in the 
“ Youngmen of India.” (d) Lectures appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission 
to arouse suspicion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

The allegations classified number 17 and many of them were thrown 
away as having no foundation. The report distinoly says that there is no 
truth in the allegations marked (a) and (b). The reports, of course, goes to 
state that few political articles appeared in the “ Youngmen of India ** but the 
authorities of the Y. M. C. A. have already assured the readers that no such 
political articles would appear in future. As regards the lectures of an 
** undesirable nature,’^ the report admits that there are very few cases of 
political lectures being delivered from the Y. M. C. A. platforms but such an 
‘abuse^ is not of serious complexion as the Y. M. C. A. do insist on their 
standard which is non-political. A searching analysis of the report shows 
that the Y. M. C. A, stands vindicated and the allegations are not supported 
by substantial evidence. 

The Committee was composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice Pearson of the 
Calcutta High Court and Mr. B. L. Mitter, Advocate-General, Bengal. They 
issued the following report 

Text of the Report. 

This enquiry has been held at the request of the National Council of 
Y, M. C. A.'s as the result of a resolution which was passed by a majority at 
the annual general meeting of the European Association held in the Grand 
Hotel on the 18th of February, 1927. The resolution is as follows ; — 

** The European Association in India views with the gravest disapproval the part 
taken in politics in India by the Secretaries employed by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and urges the English National Council immediately to take steps to recall British 
Secretaries who persist in taking an active part in political work, and in future to 
ensure that any men sent from England shall be pledged to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political work of 
any kind, nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their halls, or to assist 
those who tour India with political missions-” 

“ Actual Allegationa Classified, 

We were unable to undertake a general enquiry and accordingly stipu- 
lated that it should be limited and restricted to the actual allegations that 
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were made in the speeches proceeding the passing of the resolution. Con- 
sequently the form that we were able to accept for the reference was as 
follows : — 

To examine the alJegations made against the Y, M, C, A, and its oflScials at a meeting 
of the European Association held on the l8th of February, 1927, and to state how far 
inch allegations are supplied by substantial evidence. 

The points or headings were enumerated as follows : — 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents. 

(3) The Convention of 1893 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 
C. A. to take up politics. 

(4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolu- 
tionaries wore published in the “ Young Mon of India.'' 

(5) When the Pri/ices came to India in 1921 Police reported the Branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse suspi- 
cion and work up hitter hatred to everything English. 

(7) Lord Rawlinson threatened to place Y. M. C. A. out of bounds if 
the new clause in the constitution imtroducing political propagandi was not 
withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its 
political propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution 
as an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C, A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Drs. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Dec. 1925— Jan. 1926) and they concealed it, 

(11) American money is running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

(12) The Y. M. C. A. Boy Scouts are not allowed to sing “ God Save the 
King." 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (l7th June 1925) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

(14) Mr. F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Scope of the enquiry was enlarged shortly after by the addition of 

three further headings which are as follows : — 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to be 
carried on in Y. M. C. A. Halls 1 

(c) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who tour 
India with political missions, and in what way T 

In dealing with these various matters it will not be possible always to 
treat each one separately, and in some cases they have been treated of 
together. 

At the enquiry, the Council of the Y. M. C. A. and of the European 
Association were represented ; Mr. H, Hobbs also furnished us with a consi- 
derable amount of material, consisting mainly of press articles and correspon: 
dene# spreading over several years, 
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Unfounded Charges. 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. G. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

There is no evidence in support of this allegation, and it cannot be 
sustained. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents, 

This is based entirely on hearsay or rumours as to which no particulars 
are forthcoming, and the allegations has not been established. On the other 
hand, the services rendered by the Y. M. C. A- to the troops in Mesopotamia 
are well-known to all, and their appreciation by the highest military author- 
ities has been shown to us from letters in 1916, 1917, and 1920. 

(3) The convention of 1920 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. C. 
A. to take up politics. 

(7) Lord Kawlinson threatened to place the Y. M. C. A. out of bounds 
if the new clause in the Constitution introducing political propaganda was 
not withdrawn, 

(s) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M, C. A. continued its poli- 
tical propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution as 
an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

Every three years it appears that a Convention of all the affiliated 
Y. M. C. A's is summoned, which is not a conference of officers but of 
representatives of local Associations. They meet together mainly to review 
the work of the previous three years as also to lay down the policy for the 
three years following. This Convention did not meet for nearly ten years 
on account of the War. It met at Calcutta in November 1920, and the 
following resolution was passed : — 

III. The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with 
party politics. In view of the new era of political development into which India has 
entered, the Convention is of opinion that the Association in India hag a great opportunity 
for stimulating the growth of high ideals of citizenship and of promoting the study of 
public questions in an atmosphere of good-will and mutual understanding. Il believes 
that the A.S80ciation should exert its influence m every Chnsfian way possible towards the 
complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, industrial, political and 
social questions, and should stand for Justice and fair play in both public and private life.’* 

The use of the word ‘‘politicar' in the context of the above resolution 
resulted in a considerable correspondence with Army Headquarters in India 
during 1921-1922. The suggestion was made that the National Council 
should withdraw the resolution. The Y. M. C. A. replied that as the resolu- 
tion was passed by the Convention, they could not change it, but the next 
Convention might do so. In the meantime, the amendment suggested by the 
Command er-in-Chief to the Resolution of the Convention in November 1920 
quoted above, was as follows : 

The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party 
politics, and discussions on political questions or questions which are likely to assume 
political aspect, should be rigidly excluded. 

It believes that the Association should exert its inhuence in every Christian way pos- 
sible towards the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, indus- 
trial, and social questions, and should stand for justice and fair play in both public and 
private life.” 

The upshot of this was that by Resolution No. 35 of the National Council 
of Y. M. C. A.’s dated the 15th of April, 1922, after reading the oorrespon- 
denee with the Adjutant-General, ending 1st of April, 1922, it was 

14 
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Resolved to forward to all local AesocfaHons the text of the amendment proposed by 
H. E. the Commander-in-chief to Resolution III of the National Convention in 1920 with 
the information that the Executive Committee has agreed to place the matter on the agenda 
of the next Convention and to draw their attention to the fact that the resolntion of the 
Convention definitely prohibits every Association from allying itself in any sense with 
party politics ; at the same time the Adjutant-General should be informed that as a matter 
of fact no Association to the knowlc<lge of the Council is identified or is taking part with 
any political party, 

(b) Resolved that the entire correspondence with the Adjutant-General be supplied to 
the local Associations after the Commander-in-Chief’e decision has been made/* 

This was followed by a resolution (No. XI) of the Eleventh National 
Convention held at Bangalore in December, 1923, which is as follows : — 

The Convention conflid<*red the question of reconsidering Resolution III on Pro- 
gramme, passed by the Tenth National Convention (1920) The CJonvention considers that 
it was one of the resolutions arising from the report of the Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920-23, and accordingly is not of further application unless reaffirmed by this 
Convention, 

As regards the whole question of*>ducation in citiz'^nship, the application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the problems being one of the aims of the Association the Conven- 
tion resolves, 

1, That the teaching of civics should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by classes, debates, lectures, discussions, social surveys, etc, 
etc., to inculcate in all its membeis a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, the Empire, and groups of nationS| 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village and town organizations, 

2. That the practice of citizenship should be encouraged in every Association by the 
development of responsibility in committees, community service, dramatic, social and 
athletic clubs, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, etc, etc,, and that each 
Association should strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, self- 
dircction and responsibility to one's neighbours are taught.” 

At or about the same time as the correspondence above mentioned with 
the Army Head-quarters, further discussions of the same nature took place 
with Sir William Vincent. 

Contributions to Young men of India. 

( 4 ) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolution- 
aries were published in the Young Men of India. 

Upon this allegation what Dr. Datta says is this : — First of all that the 
articles in question wore not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding the publication of articles eulogising Russian 
revolutionaries. He adds that as far as he knows, the attitude of the 
Government authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number daring a period of several years. 

The Young Mon of India, he says, as conducted by us, usually 
contains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 
first place that they were extremely small in number, in the second place 
that they were not Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ- 
ten by contributors who wore feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 
situation as reflected in 1921 and 1922. On the other hand, the moment 
these articles were pointed out to the Executive, a statement was issued 
regarding the attitude of the Association as a whole towards them. It was 
felt that they transgressed the resolution of the Convention which laid down 
that all discussions of matters of public import should be carried on in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and goodwill. On the whole it was held that 
these articles might have the effect of causing mistrust and bad feeling, and 
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the Executive took certain practical steps including the appointment of a 
committee to scrutinise articles contributed to the Young Men of Indiai 
in case they were controversial in tone. Since thon^ no complaint has come 
to us regarding our magazine. 

We have seen the ciicular referred to following upon the complaints 
with regard to these articles, and the latter part of the circular is as follows ; — 

“ With regard to the particular ai tides complained of, the National Council is in no 
sense reBponsiblc for the view expressed, the wiiters of the articles being alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is stated in each issue. These so-called political 
articles have been very few in number, and have foimcd an infinitesimal part of the 
material placed before the readers of Youngmen of India. They have not been published, 
in any sense by way of propaganda of the views therein expretsed but solely with the 
desire of presenting to readers of the paper all points of view, in the hope that a better 
understanding might thereby be promoted. The Executive Committee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that have been made, that the publication of such articles leads to 
misunderstanding, and th( y have determined, thereiorc, to ensuie that in future articles 
which are likely to cause such misunderstanding or offence do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small committee, to whose decision tlie Editor shall refer before 
publication any article which may be regarded as controveibial. The member of this Com- 
mittee arc the Chairman of the National Council Executive Committee, the llon’ble Mr. 
Justice W, E. Q reaves, Mr. W. L. Carey, M.L.C. and Mr. 11, W. Bryant and Rev. W. Baton, 
of the GouncU's National staff.'* 

“ Nest of Stono Throwers ” 

(6) When the Prince came to India in 1921, Police reported the branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

As regards this, we have the statement of Mr. C. S. Paterson, the 
Secretary of the College Street Branch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some objectionable talk from one or more of the 
students or their friends to the Police. We have referred to the police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. Paterson's statement as being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y, M. C. A. with a mission to arouse sus- 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which ho had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

( 10 ) Drs. G. S, Eddy and Saunders wore Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Deo. 1926-1926) and they concealed it. 

Regarding the particular case of Dr. G. S. Eddy, our information is 
that ho left India before the War, and has not since been on the staff of 
the Indian Y. M. C. A. although ho is an unpaid official of the American 
Association. He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever with any speech 
he might have delivered in the Rotary Club. If he did speak at some of 
the Associations during his visit there is no record of what ho said ; but at 
any rate no protest was received either by the National Council or by the 
local Committees of Management. 

As regards Dr. Saunders be has resigned since 1919. His name has 
been kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the country he is interested in the production of certain hooks on 
Buddhism of which he himself has been the Professor in an American Uni- 
versity since 1919. 

“ Undesirable Lectures.” 

The broader question really arising upon these and the additional issues 
is as to whether lectures of an undesirable nature have been given from the 
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Y. M. C. A. platform, and whether the hospitality of the Y. M. C. A. Hostels 
has been accorded for the residence of visitors to India whose activities are 
undesirable, or whose views are extremist in political and social matters. As 
regards the lectures, it must be remembered that a very large number of 
them, we believe the figure is over 4,000, are delivered every year in the 
y. M. C. A. Halls all over India. Some checks apparently kept over the 
lecturer and the subject matter of his lecture in so far that the subiect has to 
bo passed by the Committee or Board which control the local Y. M. C. A. 
generally including leading Europeans and Indians of the locality. On the 
other hand, we have been furnished by Mr. Hobbs with a large number of 
press extracts extending over the last few years bearing upon the present 
question, as indeed upon the other matters which were discussed in his 
speech. It is admitted that in certain cases, mistakes though very few in 
number, have occurred and that lectures have been delivered from the Y. M. 
C. A. platforms to which objection can be and has been taken, just as in a 
very few cases certain persons of very extreme views have been accommo* 
dated in the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. One particular case was that of a certain 
Professor whose lectures were of the objectionable type. He came out to 
India recommended by the Nationcl Christian Council and was himself a 
Theological Professor. In such a case there would undoubtedly be every 
excuse for not anticipating the objectionable character of the lectures, parti- 
cularly if the title is i nocuous. 

One instance has been placed before us of the case of the Y. M. C, A. 
Hall at Lahore having been the scone of a lecture of such an undesirable 
character. On this particular occasion the meeting was not one of the Y, M. 
C. A., itself, but the Hall had been lent to the Tilak School of Politics. Per- 
mission had previously been given to them to use this Hall on the occasion 
of purely literary lecture by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and the subsequent loan of 
the Hall on the particular occasion objected to, was thought to bo for an 
unobjectionable subject. As a matter of fact after the lecture the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Lahore wrote to the Y. M. C. A. authori- 
ties (we have seen the letter) explaining the objectionable character of the 
lecture, and how it was that the Hall had come to bo lent on that occasion. 
We are informed that since that time, and on account of what happened, the 
Lahore Association has refused to lend its Hall to the Society. 

It is cot for us to assume to lay down where the dividing line should 
come between what may be deemed to bo objectionable and what not. From 
the evidence that has been put before us we are of opinion that a more 
efficient control might be exercised by the Y. M. C. A, authorities, local or 
central, over the lecturers themselves and the lectures delivered in the Y. M. 
C. A. Halls. We have had a number of abstracts put before us covering a 
very large number of subjects for lectures delivered in the Y'. M. C. A. during 
the last few years in different parts of India, The subjects are certainly not 
objectionable and are such as one might expect to be delivered or discussed 
in Y. M. C. A. Halls. It is all the more important that the standard should 
be maintained, and that anything which is or may be regarded as of an un- 
desirable nature, should be rigidly excluded. 

It is, however, not to be expected that previous enquiries in every esse 
can be satisfactorily made. One recent case has been put before us when as 
a result of information received a certain person was refused hospitality of 
the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. Cases such as that already referred to of a lecturer 
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coming out with the highest recommendations cannot be helped. There is 
nothing to put the authorities on their guard, and no blame can be reasonably 
attached to them in the first instance. But even in such a case the first 
lecture, in which objectionable matter was introduced (as admittedly happened 
in one case) ought to act as a danger signal and steps should then be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a speech ; such a man should not be permitted 
to continue on his tour of lectures whether actually under the aegis of the 
Y. M. 0. A. or merely being allowed the hospitality of their Halls. The 
name of the Y. M, C. A. in connection with such lectures gives a character 
and authority to the lecturer, which ho would not possess to the same ex- 
tent if he were not speaking under its aegis or from its platforms. The same 
may be said of visitors who are given the hospitality of the Y. M. C, A. 
Hostel. From this point of view, it is, therefore, all the more important 
that the Y. M. C. A. should constantly bo most careful to guard against an 
abuse of its hospitality, and to see that its hospitality is not extended to 
undeserving persons. 

( 11 ) American Money is Running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

It appears that the American Association in the past and previous to 
the War for a period of twenty years made certain budding grants to the 
Calcutta Association, in addition it has maintained on the staff of the Calcutta 
Association from two to four Secretaries. The present number is three, of 
whom two are Canadians and one American. Certain capital grants towards 
buildings are made by America and Canada in regard to some of the branches 
throughout India. Contributions are also made to the National Council 
towards the total expenses. The policy is now adopted that this should be 
gradually reduced until it is extinguished. No cash grants are made to any 
local Associations. 

( 12 ) The Y. M. C, A. Boy Scouts are not allowed to sing “God Save 
the King.” 

There has been no evidence in support of the statement, and it has not 
been established. The Scout authorities of Madras, Travancore, Burma, 
Central Provinces and the Punjab, in which places connection between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts exists, all state that the allegations are with- 
out foundation. 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (17-3-1926) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

This statement is not supported by the facts. It appears that Sir 
Arthur Yapp came out to Malaya taking India on his way and spent altoge- 
ther less than seventeen days in India and Burma. We have seen a telegram 
from himself in which this allegation as to the reasons of his visit to India 
is denied. 

(14) F. £. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The facts are as follows : — 

It appears that in 1923 or 1924 Mr. F. E. James was asked to write 
a preface to a small brochure on Mahatma Gandhi by Principal Bridge of 
C. M. S. College, Calcutta. He read the M.S. and wrote b short “ Foreward” 
about a page in length. This was included in a book called “ Mahatma 
Gandhi. The World Significance ** and Mr. James* name appears on the 
title page as a part author. The book contains a considerable amount of 
matter by other people. The “ Foreward ** in question was put in the middle 
of the book and tacked on to a lot of other matter which looks as though 
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Mr. James has written all that section instead of only the short paragraph 
that he did write. Mr. James wrote to the publishers pointing this out as 
an entire breach of trust and asking that his name and “Foreward” be omitted 
from any future edition. Mr. James also wrote to the Secretary, European 
Association, in September 1926 explaining what the facts were. 

Additional Issue. 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by the Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

The paid officials of the Y. M. C. A. in India are 117 in number. Of 
these there are only three of whom it may be said that they have taken part 
in politics. In 1925 there wore three, 1926 two, and 1927 one. Mr, J, R. 
Isaac, General Secretary of the Bangalore Association, was nominated by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore to represent the Indian Christian commu- 
nity in the Mysore Legislative Assembly. He served for three years until 
September 1925, when ho resigned owing to his transfer. 

Dr. S. K. Datta was nominated by the Governor-General to represent 
the Indian Christian community in the Legislative Assembly and served from 
1924 to 1926. 

Thirdly, Mr. F. E. James was elected in the Spring of 1924 to repre- 
sent the Presidency and Burdwan European constituency in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He served until the dissolution of the Council in 1926, 
was re-elected unopposed in November 1926, and is still a member of the 
local legislature. 

Besides the above, Dr. Datta was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to serve as a member of the Indian Student Enquiry Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton in 1921-22. Mr. F. E. James 
was appointed by the Bengal Government to be a member of the advisory 
Committee on Emigration for the Port of Calcutta. Mr. E. P. Hillier was 
nominated by the Bengal Govornraent a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
to represent the Anglo-Indian community. Ho served for a year (1924-25). 

It is stated that it is possible that some of the other mombora of the 
Y. M. C. A. staff, particularly the Rural Soorotaries, may have been nomi- 
nated to the District Boards. The Secretary in Ootacamund was nominated 
a member of the Municipality of that town to represent Indian Christians. 
Mr. J. W. Stanley was Member for one year of the Municipality of Allahabad 
in 1922-23. Mr. W. Ilindle was appointed by the Madras Government a 
jail visitor of the Madras Penitentiary as also a member of the Committee on 
Unemployment. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to 
be carried on in Y. M. C. A. Halls ? 

(c) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who 
tour India with political missions, and in what way ? 

These have already been dealt with under the headings 6, 9 and 10. 
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The Trade Union Congress. 

The Eighth SeRBion of the Trade Union Congress began its sesBion at Cawnpore on the 
26TH CTOVBSiIBBR 1927. Among those present were Mr. Mardy Jones M. P., Mr. A. 
A, Pnroell, M. P., Mr. Hallsworth of the British Trade Union Congress, Mr. Spratf, Mr. 
N. M. Josbi, M.L.A., Mr. Qiri, Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad, Mr. Jhabwala, Mr. C, 
F. Andrews, Mr. Daud, Mr. Kedarnath, Mr. S. P. Dange, Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, Dr. Viswa- 
nath Mukherji and Mr. G. Sothi, 

Fraternal greetings were read by Mr. N. M. Joahi, General Secretary, from the Cotn- 
mnnist Party of Great Britain, the Executive of the International Federation of Trade 
Union Congresaes, Amsterdam and the political secretary of the Independent Labour P^rty ; 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. H. B. Moreno, Mr. Ginwala, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. Kanji 
Dwarakadas, Mr. E. L. Aiyar, and other Indian labour leaders. 

Irish Labour Party’s Message. 

Among the messages received by the Trade Union Congress, was one from the Irish 
Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. “While the Irish raoveme.nl. cannst claim “ 
proceeds the message, that it has been able to ke#»p itself fully informed of the details of 
the progress of the Trade Union’ movement in India, we feel th it conditions and history 
of our respective countries create a natural bond of sympathy and union. Our experience 
has been that the political situation of the cinntry has in many ways hampered the 
development of a fully effective trade union organisation, and we have realised firstly that 
the solution of the political problem is a condition precedent to the solution of labour 
problems, and secondly that political freedom, of itself, cannot mean true freedom for the 
workers. We do not doubt that these facts, which might bo deduced in theory and have 
with us been contirmed in practice, will actively present in the minds of the delegates to 
your Congress. We look forward with hope both to the advancement of India towards poli- 
tical freedom, and to the progress of Indian woikers towards social and economic freedom. 

Reception Address. 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vi<lyarthi, Chairman of the R'^ception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates observed that th ugh the greatness of the cUy w.is due to the laboureis, 
their condition was extremely unsatisfactory. He invited the distinguished visitors to 
pay a visit to the houses of the labourers which, in Mr. Saklatvala’s language, would not 
in Europe be considered fit even for brutes. ChiJ<l mortality, due to tuberculosis, was 
very great. The Municipal Board took little interest in the labourers. Labour represen- 
tation on the board was nominal. Neither had they any representation in the Provincial 
Council. The Government had turned a deaf ear to their repeatci demands. It had even 
expressed inability to investigate the extent of unemployment in the province. The 
demand for better housing conditions for labourers met with the answer that unless a 
scheme was put forward, nothing could be said. The Improvement Trust also were not 
sympathetic. The Government, he alleged, was antagonistic to the Labour movement, 
and its workers were special objf^cts of the attention of the police, and he asserted that 
the proposed military policj in the province, was aimed at the workers’ and peasants’ 
organisation* 

Dewan Cbamanlal, who on rising, was accorded an ovation next delivered his 
presidential address. 


Presidential Address. 

Dewan Charaanlal said if the Trade Union movement were to succeed, India moat 
have a strong central executive spreading nut its tentacles into the provincee. They had 
the example of the British Labour movement before them. The British movement was 
forced to call a triple alliance against the British Trade unionists. 

Sectional Unions, with sectional politics, could never succeed in modern industrial 
conditions, in view of the fact that capital was marching towards complete synthesis, not 
only national, but international. In this connection, Dewan Chamanlal advocated tl)e 
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collection of a large central fund of Be. 10 lakhs to be controlled by a central exeoative 
and to be spent on organisation work. He dealt with the conditions of labour in India 
and other countries. He next referred to the Kharagpur lock-out and then detailed his 
scheme regarding organisation of the workers and peasants in India, His scheme, Dewan 
Obamanlai said, was a simple one. The first item in that scheme was the collection of the 
funds referred to above. The second item was the appointment of tried and trusted orga- 
uieers. The third item was the division of the country on parallel lines, one division 
to include industrial areas, and the other division to include agricultural areas. The 
fourth item on the programme was the division of each area into districts with distinct 
headquarters, district organisers and a competent staff. District officers must have under 
them competent propagandists, and there must be linking up of the organisations both 
agricultural and industrial in their particular areas. The fifth item in the programme 
was the establishment of a publicity bureau, which must be manned by paid officials under 
whom there must be a staff of competent linguists, with a central press. From the head- 
quarters of this bureau, must be sent out literature in the shape of posters, handbills and 
pamphlets, to each district headejuarters. 

Proceeding, Dewan Chamanlal said that they had an apprenticeship of seven years. 
It was time the Trade Union Congress in India became an exemplary organisation in the 
east rivalling and excelling every similar movement in the world. It was useless to make 
complaints regarding their condition against either the employers or the Government. 

A complaint had arisen that the Government of India, althoutih they were anxious to help, 
in their own way Indian industry, when it showed signs of distress, had not reilise*! their 
responsibility towards the workers. The only lever they could employ was the lever of 
strong organisation, and it was for that reason that no reliance should be placed upon any 
outside agency, hut on their own inherent strength. 

Referniig to the coming Statutory Commission, Dewan Chamanlal said that their 
organisation was not considered important enough to bs consulted by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. But if it ha<i been consulted, it could have returned but the same answer that 
had been given to the British Government by practically the unanimous voiC3 of India. 

“ We shall have nothing to do with it. Those politicians who beliovj th^y can get their 
freedom as a gift from the Conservative Government** said Dewan Chamanlal “ are ignorant 
of the world factors,** To co-operate with the Commission would merely show that they 
still put a premium upon fliinkcydora and human debasement. It was to I he ciedit of the 
average politician that he had openly indicated his dissociation from the woik of Com- 
mission. The main work which the Commission was intended to perform was not that 
of drawing up a self-government scheme, but an Imperial Defence scheme for future 
military necessities and the finding of markets for British manufactures. *'Be it noted** he 
added, “that the precursors of the Btatulory Commission is the Secretary of State for 
War, and British Labour is to bo represented, not by our friends Mr. A, A. Purcell or 
Mr. George Lanshuiy, but by two minor Labour war-lords From this platform, 1 call 
upon (he Bntisli Labour Party to withdiaw the two labour momhers fiotn th<* Commission. 

As sclf-rcspccting men they should tender their resignation voluntarily, India does not 
want them, and their own principle should prevent them from acting as the ‘ common 
hangmen of a nation * in distress, 

Dewan Chamanlal next referred to labour representation in the Councils anl demand- 
ed adult suffrage. He recommended that the Congress should draw up their repre- 
sentation in tlie form of a manifesto, and place their case not before the Statutory 
Commit-sion, but before the world. 

Concluding, Dewan Chamanlal paid a tribute to Comrad<^s T. C. Giawami N. M. 
Joshi, V, V. Giri, H. Jhabwala and others who stood by the woikers throughout the year, 
and also to the British and Russian movements for the assistance they had given, and 
asked the Congress to send their greetings to the workers in China, Britain and Russia, 

The General Secretary's Report. 

The General Secretary’s report, as approved by the Executive Council, was then 
adopted. It stated that two unions already affiliated bad withdrawn affiliation, on acount 
of the Postal Department's obj ction. New applications from five unions had been re- 
ceived. No Exi cutive Council meeting could be held during the year, but business was 
transacted by means of circulars issued to the affiliated unions and to the members of the 
Executive Council. The repoit complained that only 33 out of the 58 affiliated unions 
supplied information to the General Secretary as regards their membership, finances, etc. 

As regards the Indian Mines Act at present before the Legislative Assembly, the 
report complained that the limit of the maximum daily hours of work should haye i^eeii 
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fixed eo high ae 12 hoare. The report regretted the postponement of consideration, by 
the Government of India, of the recommendations and convent! ins passed at the ninth 
session of the International Labonr Conference. It mentioned the proposed introlao^ion 
by Mr. N. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly of a Bill to free from criminal liability, 
unregistered trade unions or any group of two or more persons acting in fnrtherance of a 
trade dispute. It regretted that efforts at legislation to secure municipal franchise for 
workers residing in Bombay city should have failed and that the Bombay Logislative 
Oounoil should not have passed the amendment intended to give repres sntation to workers 
on the Bombay University Senate. May Day celebrations organised in B tmbay ani other 
places were al?o chronicled as well as the work done by Mr. V. V. Giri and Mr. Q S^thi 
at the International Labour Conference, and by the latter in the Paris International Trade 
Union Congress and at the Edinburgh session of the British Trade Union Congress. 

SECOND D AY — 2 7 T H NOVEMBER 1 927. 

The Kharagpur Lock-out. 

The Congress re-assembled on this day in thj aftern )on. In the beginning 
Rai Saheb Chandrika prasad moved*: (a). This Congress supports the Central 
Council of the B. N. Railway Indian Labour Union in the attitude they have taken 
up in their fight with the railway administration, and offers its whole-hearted 
co-operation in whatever action they may hereafter take ; (b) this Congress 
emphatically protests against the tone of the communique issued by the A^ent of 
the B. N, Railway on the 23rd November, and consi lers it positively humiliating 
and calculated to hamper the progress of negotiations for an honourable 
settlement. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. D. Mistri, and supported by Mr, 
Daud and Dr. Bishwanath Mukerji, and was passed unanimously. 

Mr. PurcelPt Address. 

Addressing the Congress Mr. A. A. Parcel], M.P., said 

On behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, I bring you comradely fraternal 
greetings from the trade anions and millions of organised workers of Britain I can assure 
you that those organised workers are watching the developments of the trade anions in 
India with the keenest interest and closest attention and that they wish you the greatest 
success in your endeavours to improve the position of the workers and to build up a 
powerful trade union movement in this great Empire of India. 

I am well aware of the trials you must undergo, and the difficulties you must meet 
with in the course of your trade union work, I kmw that dogged patience, courage ani 
exceptional organising ability are requii. d in the exceptional circumstances under which 
you must woric. I want to tell you that, what you have done and are doing, is greatly 
appreciated, and is being increasingly appreciated by the active men and women in the 
British Trade Union movement, an i that the presence here of myself and my colleague, 
Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, is at the express desire of the de’egates of th 3 Edinburgh Trade 
Union Congress, who were anxious that we should give you all the enoouragement and 
assistance that we could. 

The workers of Britain desire to effect the closest fraternal relationship with the 
workers of India, and they have sent ns to voice their sympathy with the Indian workers 
in their struggle, and to establish the closest possible organisational contacts. Within re- 
cent years, there has been developing, in the British movem-nt, a deeper knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and part of our task is to acquire all the information concerning the Indian 
workers and of Indian trade unionism that we can, so that we can make It known, on our 
return, that the workers of Britain fed that they have muoh in common with the workers 
here. That is the business of our Delegation. It is our duty to do, whatever is possible 
to link-up to co-ordinate our trade uniou movement with the British movement. We ought 
to be one great united movement. 

The employing class of Britain is, to a large extent, the employing olasses in 
India. It is regrettable that the older trade union movement of Britain did not 
appreciate that long ago, and we no doubt would have been much more sucoesaful in 
our negotiations and dealings with the employers, particularly in those industries which 
ramify into India, such as, the textile and jute industries. Many British firms have 
industrial undertakings here. British interests exercise a large share of oontrol over 
Indian iron and steel works and factories, workshop?, mines, and so on. British financial 
interests are tremendously strong here, and the British Government is the organ at thig 
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moment for expressing the will of the emplojing olassi and it exercises imperial dominioo 
over this vast country by a thousand economic and political threads. 

The destinies of the workers of Britain are linked together with the destinies of the 
workers of India. Your trade union movement has to meet and deal very largely with 
the same factors as the trade union of Britain. To most British workers India is a land 
of strangeness, mystery and romance. In the elementary schools, where they receive each 
education as they do receive, and in the newspapers and magazines which they read 
subsequently, the workers of Great Britain are sadly misinformed as to the real state of 
affairs in India. In your dealings with the British workers you should make allowance 
for the kind of mental attitude which is specially engendered by the governing class. It 
is our desire to dispel some of the illusions about India when we re .urn. 

Just as wf, in Britain, need and desire full information about the industrial condi- 
tions in India and the Indian trade union movement, so I want to urge the leaders of the 
Indian trade union movement to carefnlly gather together all information about the 
trade union movements in Britain, Germany, America, and Kassia, particularly and in the 
world generally. Much valuable knowledge could be obtained even from Mexico and 
China. The woikers of the western world are just beginning to learn something of the 
working and living c. editions of the workers and peasants of India. Those conditions are 
such as to menace civilization. 

A grave and terrible responsibility rests upon you and the Iniian trade union move- 
ment generally. Here, in India, legislation to enforce even 12 hours shifts as a protective 
measure in the mines meets with the opposition of the mine-owners. The cotton mills of 
Lancashire work 32 hours per week. The cotton raills of India woik 63 hours a week. 
In every industry m India, we find the workers working almost twice as long as their 
fellow-woikeis in similar industries in Britain and America. Wo say that the wage the 
British miner receives is not a living wage. We say, that it is impossible for a miner 
and bis family to properly live on such a wretched late of pay ; indeed it is not 
possible. But if that is truthfully said about the British miner, what ought to be 
said about the Indian miner 7 It is said by the capitalist employers both foreign 
and native in defence of this frightful exploitation of the native Indian workers, that 
their working capacity still is far below that of the British and American workers. They 
tell us that, when India has been famed for its skilled craftsmen for centuries and when 
many of the arts and crafts known in the world have been derived from India— they toll 
us that, when their balance-sheets and their profits give the lie direct to the statement 
that India is rapidly being transformed into a great industrial country. 

This modern industiiaiism must be made to syochroaise with modern life, by ensuring 
that modern conditions are applied to every aspect of life. As workers are being com- 
pelled to operate modern machinery so they should be given opportunities of dwelling in 
modern houses, under sanitary and healthy conditions. Do not let industrial progress 
carry in its train, all the horrors of capitalism without its economic and social organisatioa 
as far as the workers arc concerned. At this stage of world progrt ss, these evils can be 
avoided. It is not inevitable that India should pass through a period such as Britain baa 
passed through during the past century, which has played much havoc with the happiness 
and well-being of the toiling millions of Gieat Britain. India is deeply involved in world 
economy. Indian manufactures are competing for a place in the world markets. Indian 
textiles are driving the textiles of Lancashire out of the Eastern markets. Indian coal is 
now being consumed where Bnush coal was consumed formerly. The products of your 
mills and factories are now to be found in all the principal cit es of the world. We must 
all become aware of world developments. You have made bubstantial progress in the 
organisation of railway men, public administrative workers, textile and engineering 
workers. There is vital necessity to develop organisation among all sections of workers 
in order to give the correct balance to the movement everywhere, 

Mr. Hallsworth's Speech. 

Mr. Joseph Hullsworth, who has had a great deal to do with international organisa- 
tion of clerical emphtyees and shop assistants, speaking next, observed : — 

Here we represent no particular section of workers. We represent the whole British 
Trade Union movement, which regaids, with special interest, the beginning of the growth 
of trade unions in this great country. In no country can labour live for itsell alone. This 
is true also of each individual trade union in every country ; the success of one leads to the 
success of another, and uic# Vitrsa. We are all slaves in the slavery of our fellows. 
Under the national and international organisation of capitalism, aided and buttressed 
by all the forces of Government, slavery in a greater or less degree is inevitable ; and 
v^ill be so until workers of every type become luffioiently educated ahd conscious of 
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their rights and responsibilities, to ensure that industry and services will be democratically 
owned and controlled. 

The growth of trade unionism in our country has been largely coincident with the 
growth of capitalism itself. The young Indian movement is, however, faced with the 
experienced and highly organised movement of the employers in the country. Neverthe- 
less, the British trade unions have to learn something of value from Indian experience. 
Our aims in a general sense are the same. What we want aie the good things of life, 
the things that make happiness. e want a happy India, a happy Britain, a happy world 
and a happy humanity. Concluding, Mr. Hallsworth urged them to take sufficient 
interest in their movement to enable the workers to create their own leadeis. 

Mr. Marday Jonaa^ Speech 

Mr. T. Mardy Jones convoyed the g'Oiting of the British miners, who he said, were 
the finest body of figiite s Labour has yet produced. Proceeding, be said it was not 
necessary for one to be months and months in India to be able to say that the greatest 
need of the masses was free education in the lower stages The second need was organisid 
Labour, He continued : — 

“ ITou are going through the same experience we went through 50 years a^o, 
when we were unorganised and were slaves, and when tiadc unionism was iilecal. The 
masses here are more literate and helpful than in Britain a» that. time. They were 
however better in one respect. They had one rac<*, one language, and one religion pre- 
vailing. Britain in India began education at the top. To-day, they are reaping the 
reward as the educated iiatui ally resent the foreign yoke, and want them to clfar out. 
But if the masses had b^en crlucatod, they would have had to clear out long ago. Your 
need is education to all, untill you have trained the workeis to asoume the leadership of 
Labour.” 

Mr. Mardy Jones asked them to press the Government to recognise trade unionism 
in State industries. Every argument now used against the improvement of labour con- 
ditions, was used in Britain 50 years ago. ** I tell you,” he said “ if you are worthy of 
the name of Indians, if you are worthy of Swaraj, unite against the Government and 
force legislation not ten years hence, but here and now, to e'ear women labour out of the 
mines, labour ought to be men labour ; and women ought to be at the home rearing 
children. The day is ciming when capitalism will give way to Socialism. Yon have got to 
work and see that religion and caste will never divide you ” Mr, Jones related the story 
of the warder of a lunatic asylum, who when asked, bow bo was able to control so many, 
single-handed said “ Lunatics never combine,” You should not trust so much even the 
Labour Party in England, You must help yourself, and have trust m yourself, and the 
Labour Party will help you. The visit to India of Mr A. A. Purcell and Mr. Joseph 
Hallsworth is a landmark in the history of the International Labour movement. Unite, 
and you will get Swaraj and when you get Swaraj, remember, you have to watch the rich 
ruling class, as we watch them in England. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Statutory Commission. 

Consideration of the resolution regarding the Statutory Commission was 
thetitak en up. The resolution ran as follows ; — 

“ This Congress realising that, inasmuch as the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission violates the principle of self-determination, and inasmuch as the 
Commission, as at present constituted, is, in its opinion, but an attempt to find 
ways and means to perpetuate the imperialistic domination of Great Britain 
over India, declares that the Statutory Commission should be boycotted. 

“ Further, this Congress appoints a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chaman- 
lal, Joshi, Jhabwala, Kishorilal Ghose, Dange, Spratt, Daud and Sethi to draw 
up a Labour constitution for the future government of India, to be presented, and 
approved by the Executive Council, and published for the guidance of the work- 
ing classes.” 

After the resolution had been moved by Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, and duly 
seconded and supported, an amendment was moved, adding, in the first part, the 
Words and calls upon the Parliamentary Labour Party to withdraw the two 
Labour representatives ”, 
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Mr. S. A, Dangc, in opposing the amendment, said it breathed mendicancy, 
and was therefore humiliating. 

The mover of the resolution accepted the amendment, and the resolution 
as amended was then passed by co votes against 30. 

Poll was demanded, and the President promised to take it the next day. 
But a section of the Communists kept on protesting and some passages-at-arms 
were exchanged between the two sections. Eventually the Communists withdrew 
in protest. 

The following other resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee were 
then discussed and passed : — (i) This Congress urges upon the Government of 
India to appoint a commission to revise the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
give adequate representation thereon to the Trade Union Congress. 

(2) This Congress urges upon the Government of India the necessity of passing 
legislation fixing the maximum hours of work for all industrial workers at eight 
hours a day, and 48 hours a week. 


THIRD D AY ~ 2 8 T H DECEMBER 1 92 7. 

Release of Bengal Detenus Demanded. 

The Trade Union Congress passed on this day the following resolutions : — 

“While thanking the individual members of the British Labour Party for 
their strong support to the agitation in India for the release of the people incar- 
cerated indefinitely without trial, this meeting of the Congress notes with regret 
that the policy of detaining people without trial sanctioned in 1924 by Lord 
Olivier as Secretary of State for India under the Labour Government, and 
continued since then by the Conservative Government, has not been repudiated 
by the party, and that no demand has been made by the party in and outside 
Parliament for the wholesale release of these unfortunate men ; and trusts that 
effective steps would be taken by the British organised labour to compel the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal either to release them or 
to bring them to trial in an ordinary court of law.” 

Miss Mayo’s Attack, 

“ This Congress emphatically protests against the slanderous and libellous 
accusations made against the whole Indian nation by Miss Mayo in her book 
“ Mother India,” and desires that all Labour movements in the world should take 
note of it. 

“ Further, this Congress requests Mr. C. F. Andrews to write a brief reply 
on behalf of the All-India Trade Union Congress, which will be printed after its 
being submitted to and approved by the Executive Council. 

Sickness and Infirmity Legislation. 

“ In view of the fact that in India there is no legislation, at present, providing 
for benefits for industrial workers during sickness, including confinement of 
women, infirmity and old age, this Congress urges upon the Government of India 
to pass immediately legislation making provision for these benefits. 

Minimum Wages for Workers. 

“ In view of the fact that wages in India are extremely low and also in view 
of the fact that it is the right of the workers to get a minimum living wage, this 
Congress urges upon the Government of India to pass legislation to set up a 
machinery to determine the minimum wage.” 

Seamen’s Grievances. 

The Congress also passed resolutions regarding seamen’s grievances, enforce- 
ment of the seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s recommendation for the intro- 
ducing of a bill for amending the Merchant Shipping Act and the establishment 
of a seamen’s recruitment bureau, and urging the shipping companies and the 
government to have an eight-hour day for seamen and mariners. 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution appointing a Council of 
Action to organise a mass movement of the workers and peasants, to extricate 
them from their present condition of abject poverty. The Council was to be 
subject to control by the Executive Council of the T. U. C. to whom it should 
present a report of its activities and submit its programme of work. 

The Congress urged the enforcement of the conventions passed at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1926 regarding articles of agreement and inspec- 
tion on board ship. 

The Congress congratulated the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
having attained the tenth anniversary of the first workers’ republic, in spite of 
Imperialist intervention. 

Another resolution condemned the piece system obtaining in Government 
presses and urged the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
grievances of pressmen and compositors, and called on the Government to see 
that the Factory Inspectors kept strict watch over factories and enforced the 
factory rules. 

The Congress further declared its adherence to the memorandum submitted 
to the Government, by the Indian Colliery Employees Association Act regarding 
limitation of working hours underground, and vehemently protested against 
compulsion of labourers to work underground for more than eight hours at a 
stretch, under any circumstances. 

The Congress further urged that Sundays should be observed as full holidays. 

The Congress deplored the failure of the Anglo-Riissian unity negotiations 
and urged that further attempts be made to bring about unity between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Red Inter-national Labour. 

The Congress condemned the policy of the Government of India in placing 
hindrances in the way of the affiliation of Trade Unions in the country with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and their registration under the Trade 
Union Act. 

Another resolution congratulated Mr. Philip Spratt on his release. 

Another resolution urged that the menials in the Telegraph Department 
should be given the same rights and privileges as the subordinates in the Postal 
Department, and that they should not be considered as in any way inferier to 
the postal workers. 

The Congress declared that as the Government was pursuing a policy of 
giving state aid to industries, in the form of bounties, it should see that the 
interest of the workers employed therein, waj. properly safe-guarded. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews was elected President for the coming year, and Mr. 
Thengdi, Mr. Daud and Mr. B. N. Mukerji as \^ice-Presidents. Mr. N. M. Joshi 
was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. Ginwala as Treasurer. Mr. Jhabwalla, 
Mr, Dange and Mr. Bakhole were elected as Organising Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, respectively. 

The Congress appointed Dewan Chamanlal, as the Indian workers’ delegate 
at the next session of the International Labour Conference ; and Mr, Thengadi, 
Mr, Sethi and Mr. P, C. Bose as advisers.The Congress then dissolved. 


The G a n d k i — S a k 1 a t V a 1 a Correspondence. 

On the Utility of Trade Union Movement in India. 

The following are the full texts of two letters, one from Mahatma 
Gandhi and the other from Ma. Saklatvala anent the inauguration of Trade 
Union movement in India for the welfare and prosperity of the labouring 
classes. The Mahatma in his letter to Saklatvala writes that the establishment 
of such Industrial organisation in India will jeopardise the position of the 
labourers as they will be tools in the hands of designing people who have 
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always an eye on the main chance. The Mahatma ascribes the inevitable evil 
to disintegration amongst the labourers. “ Labour organisation can only exist 
in name in India,” says Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contrary is the view which Mr. Saklatvala hold??. According to him 
all the energies of the nationalist leaders of all shades of opinion should 
be harnessed towards the early inauguration of labour and industrial organ- 
isations all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi's Letter. 

Dear Friend, Srimati Anusuya Rai has sent me your letter to herself, and your joint 
letter to her, Guizaiilal and Desai, I have read them both carefully. I had your letter 
also. 1 could not reply to you earlier for want of your address. 

As soon as 1 heard from Anusuya Bai, I put myself in c >mmunication with Motilalji. 
I am daily expecting his reply. You shall know it as soon as 1 receive it. 1 thank you 
for the confidence you repose in me and it will be a joy to me if I can render any personal 
service to you , but I am afraid niy longing and ability to render service have to stop there. 

So far as our ideals are concerned, we stand apart. Whilst Anusuya Bai and Sban- 
karlal Banker, as abo GuJzarilal and Desai, are absolutely free agents, they have exercised 
their choice of accepting my guidance in framing their labour policy and administration. 
I must then fore shoulder my share of the responsibility for what is happening about 
Labour in Ahmedabad. 1 have c-^rtainly advised them to keep Ahmedabad labour aloof 
from the other labour movements in India so long as Ahm'*daba 1 labour chooses to remain 
under thf*ir guidance. My reason is exceedingly simple. Labour in India is still extremely 
unorganised. The Jabouieis have no mind of their own, when it comes to matters of 
national policy or even the general welfare of labour itself Labourers in various parts 
of India have no special contact and no other mutual ties. It is provincial, and even in 
the same city it is highly communal. It is not everywhere wisely gunled. In many 
places it is under selfish and highly unsciupuJous guidance. There is no absolute cohesion 
amongst provincial labour leaders; and there is little discipline among sub-loaders. The 
latter do not uniformly tender obedience to their piovincial chiefs. Leaders in different 
provinces have no single policy to follow. In these circumstances, an alMndia union 
can only exist on paper. I hold it to be suicidal, therefore, for Ahmedabad to think of 
belonging to it. My own conviction L that Ahmedabad is reiideiing a service to labour 
all over India by its abstention, or as 1 call it, self-restraint, If it can succeed in per- 
fecting its own organisation, it is bound to serve as a model to the rest of India and its 
success is bound to prove highly infectious. But I am free to confess that there is as 
yet no assuiance of success in the near future. The energy of the work' rs is soicly tried 
m combating disruptive foices that ever continue to ciop up. There is the H n iu-Muslim 
tension. There is the question of Touchables and Untouchables in Hinduism etc. Add 
to this extiem** ignoiance and se'fishness among the labourers themselves. It is a marvel 
to me that labour in Ahmedabad has made the progress it ha^^ during the last 12 years 
of its corporate existence. If then Ahmedabad remains iso’ated it does so not selfishly, 
bat for the sake of labour as a whole. 

Labuur and Capital. 

One word as to the policy. It is not anti-capitalibtic. The idea is to take from 
Capital, Laboui’s due share and no more: and this not by paialysing Capital, but by 
refoim among the laboureis from within and by tbeir own self-cnnsciousnesB ; not again 
through the cleverness and manoeuvering of non-labour leaders, but by educating labour 
to evolve its own leadership and its own self-reliant, self-existing organisation. Its direct 
aim is not in the least degree political, but is internal reform and evolution of internal 
strength. The indirect result of this evolution, whenever it becomes complete, will 
natuially be tremendously political. I have not therefore the remotest idea of exploiting 
labour or organising it for any direct political end. It will be of itself a political power 
of first class importance when it becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 
must not become a pawn in the bands of the politician on the political chess-board ; and 
my aim can be achieved if 1 can letain the intelligent and voluntary co-operation of 
workers in Ahmedabad, and if our joint effort ultimately succeeds. This is my dream, 1 
hog it because it gives me all the consolation I need and the policy 1 have outlined, you 
will recognise, is a direct outcome of my implicit belief in and acceptance of non-violence. 
It may be all a ddusion ; but it is as much a reality with me as life itself so long as I do 
not see it as a delusion, but see it as the only life-giving force. You will now see why 
I cannot, even if I had the power, respond to your appeal for dividing the fundi collected 
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bj me in accordance with your gaggeetion. But I may tell you that I have not even the 
power. The funds have been collected purely for Khadi work ; and it would be criminal 
misappropriation on my part to divert them to any other use. 

Thid letter may not please you. I shall be sorry if it does not. But I regard you as 
a fellow-seeker after truth and if my reading of you is orrect, there is no reason why my 
having told you the truth and nothing but the truth should not please y )U immensely. 
It is not given to all of us to agree with one another in all our opinions ; but it is given 
to every one of us to tender the same respect for the opinions and actions of our fellows 
as we expect for our own. 


Mr. Saklatvala*8 Reply. 

Dear Comrade Qandhi, — I am in receipt of your letter of lOth Biay, and I see that 
yon have written it from the Kandi Hills, where I presume you are recuperating from 
your illness, I trust you will ba restored to health by the time this letter reaches you. 

Let me say in my usual blunt way that I am returning to my attack upon you.’* 
Of course, you understand the meaning and nature of my “ attacks ’* upon you, namely, 
that recognising in you a man of indomitable spirit, with a real propagandisi’a heart and 
qualities, I want you to deal with the various Indian movements in the way in which 
success IS made for such movements in other parts of the world, 

1 am not coming to you in the midst of your success, in the midst of great victories 
for our poor people, in the mi ist of great defeats ami setbacks to our imperialist oppressors, 
with merely a fanciful appeal to you to a lopt some new method, I come to you, rather, 
in the time of great reverses for our country, when on every front political, economic 
and social, we aie suffering reverse upon reverse, are being pushed back every wheie, are 
ilisorganised, disunited and dispirited in ail departments of public life, and our inboient 
antagonists are launching attack after attack up *n ns. 

I still want you to recognise that the forces within a nation do not depend merely 
on relative numbers Now one small section of a nation and now another becomes an 
important factor, occupying a k^’y position at some cntical moment m the affairs of the 
country, and counting as a national force even though in itself a minority. The peasants 
and the villagers may become at time the most successful factor in defying the tax- 
gatherer ; the soldiers ani the fighters may bccjme at times an important factor to reckon 
with, when in their own mind and consciousness, they are unwilling to launch out upon 
an unholy campaign such as the one carried out by the Government of India in China. 
And at times the industrial workers, however small in numbers, may become for a country 
the all-important factor of lif *, and may bring about a paralysis of the most powerful 
activities of the imperial exploiter or of a dominating class. 

Need for All- India Trade Union Movement, 

Because our country is Jarg Jy agricultural, it does not at all follow that in the 
economy of modern life our organised workers shall be of less value or shall become a 
less important section of the community than in any other country which is more indus- 
trialised and less agricultural, under similar circumstances. If a large country has to 
dep<md upon a small numb^*r of industrial woikers as compared to agriculturalists, the 
power of the industrial workers does not become any the less on that accout. 

It is with the above observations that I have been constantly attempting to direct 
your mind to the necessity and importance of an organisoil industrial labour movement 
within our national activity. Such a movement, in the first place, must be national and 
embrace the whole country. It is not for you and me to-day to devise new and fantastic 
organisations when we see the value of the existing Trade Union movements in all thj 
advancing and powerful countries of the world. We must have an All-India Trade Union 
movement, 

I am not at the present moment, arguing about your raithods or about y mr ideals, 
I am only denouncing your idea that the organisation of labour should b:) sectional, 
should be communal and should be limited to a little spot like Ahmedabad. Did you ever 
try to have an Indian Natnnal Congress for Ahmedabid aloni? Did you ever try to 
confine the Khaddar movement to Ahmedabad alone ? D.d you ever try to have the 
National Education movement confined to Ahmulabai? Why then should you try to 
restrict your ideal labour movement to Ahmedabad ? You aie not weakening the poiitioal 
movement, the khaddar movement, the National Evlucatian movement, by encouraging 
Ahmedabad or any one important district to fall away and stand aloof from the whole 
national movement ; then why should you do so in the case of the large national labour 
movement by asking and encouraging an important industrial centre like Ahmedabad to 
Stand aloof and alone 1 Let me examine your reasoning at some length. 
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State of Indian Libour and tbe^Bemedy. 

Yon flay labour in India is extremely unorganised. Do you not say, therefore, that 
an right in appealing to you to employ your great power in organising labour on an 
adequate national basis ? You cannot argu'i that our numbers are unwieldy, for many 
Weatern countries have larger numbers of workers to deal with ; nor can you find fault 
with the vastness of the area of our country, for both Russia and China have overcome 
their greater difficulties in the respect. 

You complain that Indian labourers have no mind of their own on matters of general 
policy or even of labour p )licy. That is exactly where the value and need of propaganda 
comes in. Had our workers the conscious policy, I would not have been diiven to urge 
you to help them and to preach to them in order to organise tb*^m. For kha idar and for 
non-co-operation, you fearlessiessly caTy out a whirl win i compaign ail over the country 
amongst villagers and workers who had no conception of your deal before your propagan la 
reached them. You, with your colleagues, confessed to carrying out a labour propaganda 
in Abmedabad ; all that 1 ask is that Ahmedabad should be merely a part of a whole and 
that your services should he unreservedly given to the whole movement. 

You say in your letter “Labourers in various parts of India have no social 
contract and no other mutual ties.” That is where you ignore and overlook the 
most powerful common factor of life that has unfailingly united men and women 
in other countries despite their hundred and one and sometimes very bitter 
differences on religious, social or clan questions. No man has succeeded nor 
shall one now succeed in stopping modern industrialism, and the economic factor 
is the one common factor that applies to, and that unites men an 1 women of 
various social, natural, religious and communal textures. Hours, wages, stand- 
ards of life, political and legislative needs of the workers, are on the whole so 
uniform that when organised to battle around these wants, they have invariably 
forgotten and drowned their internal dissensions. The absence of labour unity 
and trade union discipline is a more serious loss to the India of to-day than we 
have yet learned to observe. 

Position of Ahmedabad Labour. 

On the one hand, you blame Indian labour for being sectarian and com- 
munal and on the other hand, when the All-Indian Trade Union Congress is 
struggling to build up national and international labour unity, you feel tempted 
to induce Ahmedabad to stand separate and apart, You say, “ It is not every- 
where wisely guided.’’ Does that not rather support my argument that you 
and other popular Congress and Swaraj leaders must take up the work? Then 
you decide various factors making for dissension and disunity amongst labour 
organisers. All that merely strengthens my appeal that all sane an 1 truly 
selfless persons in public life should devote themselves to the task of organising 
the industrial and agricultural workers. The persons who have been organising 
labour in Ahmedabad may be doing well owing to the fortuitous circumstances 
that they possess more means than most other Indian groups could possibly have. 
There is a mild form of welfare work carried on and conciliation is established 
between individual complainants and their bosses. This is all. That is not 
modern trade unionism which is struggling for justice and the right of the 
workers to possess in common what they produce for the common good, and to 
control and regularise their own destiny. What has Ahmedabad labour done, 
what can Ahmedabad labour do, if it is torn away from the All-India Trade Union 
movement? It can certainly never aspire to be either a pattern or a model. 
Can Ahmedabad labour secure better hours, better wages, better education, a 
better franchise and the right of the worker to compensation in industrial acci- 
dents, unemployment allowances, old age pensions, etc., unless and until labour 
in the whole Bombay Presidency and in all India, obtain the same? Ahmedabad 
district by itself, as a district, even of well-organised labour, cannot possibly do 
anything for itself, whereas by holding aloof it can weaken the labour movement 
in the rest of India and can strengthen the power and opportunities of the master 
class to oppress the working class. 

No Need for Ahmedabad to Stand Aloof. 

Ambalal Seth from Ahmedabad showed me a commendable welfare scheme 
of his own, but I soon discovered him to be the exception and not the rule. I 
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iay unhesitatingly that 90 per cent of the labourers in Ahtnedabad are living 
under conditions much worse than the conditions prevailing amongst the em. 
ployees of some European firms that I observed in Cawnpur and Calcutta. I 
put it to you unhesitatingly and without exaggeration, that 90 per cent of the 
children of Ahmedabad workers are made to live by their masters, whom you 
consider so virtuous and patriotic, under conditions which would be condemned 
and punished as ciiminal if dogs, horses or other domestic animals were kept 
under them in most parts of Europe or America. The standard of wages in 
Ahmedabad is, on the average, lower than that prevailing in Bombay. Despite 
all this, nothing will hinder Ahmedabad labour from carrying on its own experi- 
ments, merely because it is affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
All over the world the Trade Union Congresses of various countries contain 
within them Labour Federations and Trade Unions of different policies, and 
yet united together for national demands and general standards. That neither 
the All-India Trade Union Congresses nor any federation of textile workers 
can afford to remain for ever without its branches in an important industrial 
city like Ahmedabad is quite obvious, and your policy is only forcing a 
division in Ahmedabad itself. We had in Britain a very unfortunate example 
of a miners* organisation in Fifeshire, attempting such aloofness to the 
detriment of both sides, but they have at last seen the wisdom of working 
for unity. I do not see that any of your reasons prove that the circumstances in 
Ahmedabad are peculiar and necessitate its holding ; loof to such an extent as 
to justify a damaging breach in the All-India Trade Union movement. The least 
that Ahmedabad can do is to agree to the affiliation to the T. U. C. The question 
of Ahmedabad policy being a model of help and assistance to other unions can 
arise and be of practical value only after such affiliation. Your personal decision 
as to whether you should confine your interest in labour to Ahmedabad alone, or 
should extend it to the larger national movement can remain the same even if 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union becomes affiliated to Congress. 

Question of Labour Policy. 

Now with regard to your Labour policy, which you explain so clearly, do let 
me submit at once that whatever your individual views may be on policy and 
whatever may be acceptable to, or not acceptable to the workers of Ahmedabad^ 
all that has no bearing on Ahmedabad* s affiliation to the T. U. C. of India, and 
all that provides no justification for Ahmedabad^s aloofness from and splitting 
of a large national movement. 

Your idea of a policy for labour, as you explained would, in reality, put 
you outside even those who are regarded as the “ friends of the workers,” 
never mind the champions of their cause. However you confess that you are still 
in a dream, and even that it may all be a delusion, you show the ordinary confu- 
sion of thought of all apologists for capitalism by not sharply distinguishing 
between capital, capitalism and the control of capital, and you do not clearly 
see that in order to avoid any clash between labour and capital, the ultimate 
stage must be one of the control of capital by labour which produces the 
entire hundred per cent of capital, and that society itself must be composed 
entirely of labourers by hand or brain serving one another as a common duty and 
not for the sake of making something out of it for individuals who would not 
labour but who would exercise their legal rights of confiscating the fruits of other 
people’s labour. The one great thing to me, is that you so readily and frankly 
admit that labour should be so organised as to remain self-conscious, self-reliant 
and self-existing, evolving its own leadership and aim, and that such evolution, 
when developed, would be tremendously political and would dominate the chess- 
board of national polity. The outlook of yours satisfactorily defies the confusion, 
the timidity and the limitations of labour’s rights that you seem inclined to impose 
upon the earlier stages of Labour development. Whilst Indian labour is illiter- 
ate, underpaid, underfed, mercilessly exploited and legislatively outplayed, it 
needs the help and assistance of outside people like yourself and those who are 
valiantly struggling to build up a Trade Union Congress and also a Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party for all India. Black sheep there always will be, especially 
when society is fired with an evil zeal to make economic, political and social 
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^Ogreis along the lines of an individualist competitive system, but I-havereallv 
met and seen m India, some fine men and women working in the cause of labour* 
who would be equal m trust-worthiness to any European organisers, although 
perhaps less experienced. Hence my second request to you personally, which I 
StWl press for, viz., that besides securing the affiliation of Ahmedabad to the 
A. 1. T. U. C., you personally give your valuab’e assistance to that body, especi- 
ally in the matter of organising industrial workeis and peasants on a large scale 
all over India. Despite your failing health, you are an active and truly AlUIndia 
propagandist capable of covering enormous areas in a short time. Your popu- 
larity and charm enable you to capture the mass psychology and would render 
easier the otherwise stupendous task of organising an illiterate, over-awed and 
semi-starved population of many millions ; your inspiring co-operation would give 
zest to the other voluntary workers in labour’s cause, and I may even frankly say 
that your own new activity would give a suitable opening for practical work to 
the thousands of our youth who once enlisted in your movement and then cooled 
down in the absence of a practical and convincing programme. 

Our Immediate Task. 


I do not consider it necessary to discuss the various reactionary sentences 
that you use against the full economic and political rights of labour. During the 
past month during the debate in the House of Commons on the diabolical Trade 
Union Bill, we have heard Tory anj Liberal capitalists use almost identical sen- 
tences and arguments, but all the intelligent working class would realise such 
sentiments to be but a cloak for the unh )ly desire of a rapacious and murderous 
employing class. In your case you merely lay it down as your speculative idea 
of what the early stages of labour organisation would be, and it is not worth 
while quarrelling over so long as I can see that in the ultimate outcome of labour 
organisation you are not drawing any close line of unnatural limitations. 

You may think it must be 20 years hence before this final stage can be 
reached, and I may think it can be reached within 2 years, but it is not a question 
to be decided by you and me. It can only be decided by events. Oar immediate 
task and duty is to unite together and to start vigorously on this great work. 

I also do not share your views regarding the use of public funds entrusted to 
you. By calling it a Khaddar Fund, you are warping your own visions and limi- 
ting it in terms of yarn and cloth, but I feel Sure that the public who subscribe 
funds to you are doing so with the idea of working out the emancipation and 
liberation of their country and are not sending you instalments as shareholders 
in a primitive company with circumscribed duties in their Articles of Association, 
Every national movemeni must fail and will fail if, under modern conditions of 
industrialised life and capitalist power, the labourers and the peasantry are not 
organised. As much of my future programme depends upm your present deci- 
sion I shall be grateful for early reconsideration of the matter by you. 



The Indian Industrial Congress. 

MADRAS— 29TH DECEMBER 2 9 2 7, 

The Presidential Address. 

Th© Indian Industial and Commercial Congress commenced its fifth 
session at Madras on the 29th December under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtullah, After Sir Muthia Chetty road his address welcoming the 
delegates Sir Ibrahim road his presidential address. In the course of his 
■peooh he said : — 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulatfng you all upon 
having organised yourselves into a Federation of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial interests of India. Time was when people engaged in trade, commerce 
and industry believed their work was done if they attended to their imme- 
diate pursuits. The large vision of co-operative existence hardly existed. 
Circumstances have, however, changed and it is now recognised that it is 
essential for us to organise oursdves for the promotion of our common 
interests. We have realised by experience that the formation of an organisa- 
tion to watch the needs of trade, commerce and industry in India, is the 
only effective way to promote the economic interests of the country, and 
we have realised that it is part of our duty to devote a portion of our time 
to the common good of all. The response which this Congress has received 
is gratifying ; but, I am sure, you will all admit that a great deal mor re- 
quires to be done to associate with us all the representatives of the many 
and varied interests of India, so that the organisation may aqquire the power 
to make its voice felt ; that commerce, trade and industry be organised 
in every important city and town : and that all questions be ventilated 
not from this platform alone but from each centre of organisation. Our 
duty to the Congress should bo discharged with such attention as would 
ensure the successful achievement of our aims and objects for the promotion 
of the economic cause of our motherland. 

Provincial Sentiment. 

1 have made these remarks because I have heard with regret that in 
some quarters economic interobts are regarded as distinct as between pro-, 
vince and province, and there is a teirdoncy to introduce provincial parti- 
cularism. I think it is necessary to remember that the division of India 
into provinces is for administrative purposes only, and that separate local 
administrations do not mean any conflict of oconomic interests. It is stated 
that the problems coming before the Indian Legislature are sometimes 
viaualished from the interests of different provinces, resulting in divisions 
detrimental to the real interests of the country. In public affairs wo have 
more than enough of divisions and I earnestly trust that at least in the 
economic sphere the wider interests of Indians prosperity as a whole will be 
the guiding light of all our activities. 

Every Indian is necessarily interested in the question as to whether 
India ha« kept pace with the economic progress reached by other countries 
in the world and whether the economic policy pursued by Government in 
India bas proved really to her advantage or to the advantage of her rulers. 
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Fiscal Policy and India. 

I have referred to the advantage in the matter of markets which accrued 
to Britain in consequence of her wielding political power in a vast Empire. 
So far as the British Dominions are concerned, they are fiscally autonomous 
and regulate their policy primarily in their own interests. The benefits 
which accrue to Britain from her Dominions is in the nature of such pre- 
ference as they may from time to time give to her. With regard to other 
parts of the Empire) especially India, whose political destiny she is control- 
ling, she determines the fiscal policy applied to them. The question is 
whether the fiscal policy imposed upon India By virtue of political domination 
has resulted in Britain's own advantage. I am emphatically of opinion that 
if Britain had developed the resources of the vast population of India con- 
sisting of 320 millions she would have been independent of all other markets. 
A prosperous India would have provided a market for superior goods to an 
extent which Britain would have found herself unable to meet. The result 
has been that the economic policy which she has pursued in India has 
reacted upon herself. Britain had in her Eastern Empire a potential buyer 
of vast proportions but she grossly neglected its possibilities as a purchaser 
of better class goods and is suffering for it. 

To try to relieve unemployment in Britain by manipulating exchange 
may succeed temporarily ; but it is an expedient which may prove of doubtful 
advantage for the future well-being not only of India but also of Britain 
herself. It is not possible to find buyers at seemingly cheap rates for any 
length of time, when the economic foundation of the masses is affected thereby. 

“Sacred Trust.” 

You are all aware that Britain seriously claims to hold this country as 
a sacred trust ” for the people of India. Lord Ronaldshay, an ex-Governor 
of Bengal, has reiterated this claim in a recent speech in the course of which 
he says : — 

“ The small band of merchant adventurers who went out to India about 
A. D. 1600 with a charter of Queen Elizabeth in their pockets only intended 
to carry on a lucrative trade with the East, and had no idea that they were 
laying the foundation of a Great Empire. I believe that the Indians fell to 
the Englishman’s character and not to force. There has also been an element 
of chance, or, as I prefer to call it. Providence. Britain appeared on the 
scene when India was torn by Civil war, and her rulers incapable of restoring 
peace and order. Thus Great Britain found a clear field for the display of 
British character and the present system in India has been gradually built up 
in consequence. 

“ Step by step British statesmen and their advisors have realised that 
the presence in India of their countrymen was not an adventure but a mission. 
That they were not there to exploit India of her wealth, but to hold it as 
a sacred trust for a people who had fallen on evil times and that Great Britain 
was given the task of assisting them again to their feet.” 

Discharge of Duty by Trustees. 

In view of this claim, it becomes desirable to examine how the 
“ trustees ” have discharged their duty to India during the century and a 
half they have been in supreme control of this country. This has not been 
the only occasion when responsible people in Britain have repudiated the 
charge of exploitation of India of her wealth and have called it a sacred truit' 
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for the people of India. If Britain was a disinterested ** trustee ** animated 
by an earnest desire to do its best for the people of India, it would redound 
to her great credit. If, as a result of her long trusteeship, there had been 
a happy and contented India, her association with this country would un* 
doubtedly be regarded as providential. The question is whether Britain has 
proved a disinterested trustee and whether the long association of this 
country with her in the economic sphere has made the people of India happy 
and contented. The answer is supplied by the following reply given by the 
Finance Member of the Government of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in the year 1917, agricultural incomes of 
course being excluded : — 

“ The Hon*ble Sir William Mayer replied : — 

In 1916-16, the latest year for which statistics are available, 24,393 
persons, firms, etc., paid income-tax on incomes between Rs. 6,000 and 
Its. 9,999. The number of assessees in 1925-26, with incomes between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 24,999, and of Ra. 25,000 and upwards, is not separately 
known, as these limits were not adopted for the classification of incomes in 
the income-tax returns prior to the current year. The forms prescribed for 
the returns have now been revised so as to show these limits, but the figures 
required by the Hon’ble Member will not be available till some time after the 
close of the current financial year for which the new returns will be first 
used. I may mention, however, that 11,378 persons, firms etc., paid income- 
tax in 1916-16 on incomes of Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 29,999 and 2,336 on incomes 
of Rs- 30,000 and over.'’ 

What a commentary this reply furnishes on the real economic condi- 
tions of India ! Britain has failed to realise that the purchasing power of a 
prosperous India would be the envy of the world. 

Trade Policy. 

I should like to ask whether Britain expects that India will put with 
a policy more or less in this spirit. The concern of our trustees seems to be 
to obtain all the revenues that they may require for carrying on the admi- 
nistration of India and to sell to India increased quantities of her manufac- 
tured goods. Britain does not appear to have applied her mind to the 
development of the economic resources of this country. All that she has been 
concerned with has been the immediate sale in India of increased quantities 
of her manufactured goods. She imposed upon India, I dare say, in the 
consoientions discharge of her “ sacred trust," a policy of free trade to which 
her own dominions, let alone other civilised nations, refused to subscribe. 
I do not wish to imply that this was a considered policy because if her 
statesmen had bestowed the least consideratien on the problem, they would 
have clearly realised how detrimental to Britain's own economic interests 
such a policy as applied to India was. In the political conditions prevailing 
in Bri^in, it seems, British manufacturing interest exercises great infiucnce ; 
and that interest's immediate concern seems to be to sell her goods for the 
time being and allow the future to take care of itself. This short-sighted 
policy has, as already pointed out, reacted upon herself and for the last three 
years the best minds of Britain have been applying themselves to a solution 
of the problem of unemployment which is but the creation of her own 
indifference to the economic development of this vast country. It is only 
•tatesmenihip thar can look ahead and take measures which are likely to 
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ensure future good. It is a question whether the experience now gained 
will be utilised in the right direction. If even at this late stage, the right 
policy is adopted in India, the purchasing power of this country can increase 
to such an extent as to make Britain independent of other countries for her 
markets. 

Overseas Trade of India and Japan. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement may be judged from the 
development of the foreign trade of Japan, an Asiatic country, as compared 
to India. The total value of imports into India in 1916-16 was 160 crores. 
In 1924-26 India imported goods to the value of 362 crores of rupees. In 
ten years, therefore, Indian imports increased by 133 per cent. Japan 
imported goods worth 632 million yen in the year 1926, while in 1926 her 
imports had increased to 2,672 million yen, or a rise of 530 per c mt. The 
total Indian exports in 1916-16 were 199 crores. In 1924-25 they rose to 
400 crores of rupees or a rise of 100 per cent. Japanese exports in 1915 
were 708 million yen, while in 1925 they had reached 2,305 million yen, or 
a rise of more than 300 per cent. If Japan has been able within a short 
period of ten years to develop her overseas trade to this extent, India has to 
be content with what is in comparison only a moderate growth. These figures 
may be quoted in their rupee equivalents. Japanese imports rose from 66 
crores in 1915 to 321 crores in 1925 or within 31 crores of the whole of 
Indian imports in that year. Japan with a population of one fifth of that of 
India has within a short period of time reached a level of import trade very 
near that of India. As regards exports, 1915 Japanese exports were 88 crores 
of rupees against India’s 199 crores. In 1926 Indian exports were 400 crores 
while Japanese exports had risen to 288 crores. If the policy pursued by the 
Japanese Government for the development of her trade had been followed in 
India, there is no reason why Indian progress should not have been on the 
same if not on a larger scale. Japan does not possess the same natural ad- 
vantages as India holds and the potentialities of the growth of trade in India 
are far greater, provided the Government in India adopts a policy similar to 
that followed by Japan. 

Appointment of Commissions. 

Every civilised Government in the world considers it its first duty to 
raise the cconomie resources of its people and increase its national wealth. It 
is true that some spasmodic efforts have been made by the Government of 
India to promote the economic interests of the country. They have constitu- 
ted several commissions to examine various aspects of this question. Wo 
have had an Industrial Commission, a Railway Commission, two Currency and 
Exchange Commissions, one Fiscal Commission and now an Agricultural Com- 
mission. The economic problem may be sub-divided into the subjects en- 
trusted for examination to each of these Commissions, but it is hardly possible 
to reach satisfactory conclusions and carry out a broad economic policy by 
piecemeal examination of the problem. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Apart from the mineral wealth of the land, agriculture provides the main 
basis of national income and in the words of the Associated Chambers of Com* 
merce, of Britain, a country’s economic prosperity depends upon obtaining as 
far as possible all its supplies from its own soil and from its own factories. 
II the economic problem of India is really the serious conoern of the British 
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Government, it should be examined v^ith a view to reach such a jrood. Agri- 
cultural produce and minerals supply materials in a crude condition. The 
process is not complete till the product so obtained from the land is prepared 
for ready use. Agriculture and industry are not two distinct problems but 
are intertwined and form one unit. The supplv obtained from the soil, 
whether mineral or agricultural, must be prepared for the use of the people 
in a shape fit for such use. Agriculture, industry, transport, currency and ex- 
change, and the fiscal policy should all form the subject of one or simultane- 
ous inquiry having as its aim and object the economic growth of India. Un- 
less this is done in a serious spirit and action is taken primarily in the interests 
of India, the problems of Indian economics cannot be effectively solved. You 
will observe that except in one solitary instance all the commissions appointed 
by Government have been constituted on the basis of a European Chairman 
and a European majority. The policy suitable to be applied to the economic 
problems of India is not determined by Indians bub by Britishers and it is 
but natural that, with the training they have received, they should visualise 
each problem from the point of view as to how it will affect Britain. Fifteen 
years have elapsed between the appointment of the Industrial Commission and 
the appointment of the Agricultural Commission. In addition to the time 
involved in the examination by C immissions of the various problems entrust- 
ed to their charge, considerable time elapses before Government roach their 
decisions on the Report of such Commissions. Everything must depend upon 
the spirit in which such recommendations are accepted by the Government 
of India and are carried out in practice. 

Policy of Protection. 

After persistent demands by the people of India for a change of policy, 
the Fiscal Commission was appointed. The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion for the adoption of a policy of Protection qualified by the world “ dis- 
criminating ** was adopted in 1922. No one with any sense of responsibility 
would advocate indiscriminate protection. A protective policy adopted by 
any country is alwiys applied with such discriminitiori as may appear suitable 
fiom time to time to its Government and its Legislature. The very fact 
that a special adjective, not known in the economic literature as a qualification, 
had to be applied in India shows the hesitation of the British Government 
in subscribing to the policy of protection as accepted and successfully worked 
by all civilised nations of the world including British Dominions. Presum- 
ably their coriscientions scruples as trustees and not as the principal suppliers 
of India’s requirements of manufactured goods led them to adopt this course. 
It is interesting to examine how this policy has been worked by her during 
the five years that it has been in operation. Take the case of the steel 
Industry, whose national importance is recognised by Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, and Lord Lloyd, the ex-Governor of Bombay, in their 
book. “ The Great Opportunity ” issued in 1918 in the following words : — 

“ The experience of war has united opinion on at least one point, and 
that is that industries essential to the security of the country must be pro- 
tected and maintained against foreign competition by State action. The 
attention of the public has been particularly drawn to certain key industries 
whose necessity to war production made them the object of special attack 
by Germany in the years before the War. But we believe that the number 
of these key industries is in reality much larger than is supposed and onqe 
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it is conoeded that the industries of the Empire must in all their stages be 
00 safe-guarded as to ensure them the utmost measure of development! with 
the double object of increased production and of self-protection in the event 
of war* it will be found that little remains of the old laissez-faire doctrines 
of the nineteenth century.” 

The Indian Steel Industry was the first to receive protection under the 
new policy. After elaborate examination by the Tariff Board protection was 
granted to it for a period of three years in the first instance. During that 
period the extent of protection granted proved wholly inadequate. The in* 
dustry was not able to pay the dividends due on its preferred capital let 
alone its ordinary capital. It is needless to point out that the object of 
protection is not merely to keep an industry alive. The real basis of pro- 
tection is to develop the industry, create internal competition and provide 
increased avenues of employment. If a protected industry is unable to pay 
a reasonable dividend on the capital engaged in manufacture, it is futile to 
expect that fresh capital will be forthcoming to create internal competition. 
Protection has been extended to the industry for a further period of 7 years 
but that is also on a basis which does not provide any incentive to establish 
steel manufacture in other parts of India, and to provide by internal com- 
petition that relief to the taxprayer and the ultimate economic advantage to 
the country which a policy of protection is expected to secure. 

Cotton Industry. 

You must have followed the controversy which arose on the question of 
protection to the cotton industry of India and the halting measure which was 
the result. It is perhaps too much to expect that Britishers in India will 
adapt themselves to local conditions in the right spirit and to the right extent. 
They have been trained from their childhood in the principles of free trade 
and they must find it difficult to adapt themselves to a different policy suit- 
able to Indian conditions which will prove beneficial not only to India but 
will be advantageous to Britain herself. I have already stated how the 
growth of national wealth will increase India’s purchasing power. 

Taxation and Savings. 

You are all aware that taxation in India was substantially increased as 
a result of the Great War. India, although but a minor belligerent associated 
with Britain, has bad to bear additional taxation Britain was one of the 
principal belligerents and had to make great sacrifices to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion with the result that her standard of taxation rose to a 
very high level. After the war it has been the constant endeavour of Britain 
and other western nations to reduce the extent of taxation prevailing in their 
countries. Public opinion has been insistent and has had to be given effect 
to by democratic countries including Britain, in which administration is regu- 
lated by the voice of the people, hi India we have not heard of any mention 
of reducing the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon this country as a 
result of the war. Taxation has been raised in some cases to a point where 
the stage of diminishing returns has been reached. This makes it evident 
that standard of taxation is in excess of the economic capacity of the people. 
It is an admitted fact that the economic growth of a country depends upon the 
surplus savings of a nation. These savings constitute the capital available 
for development of trade, commerce and industry. If the State imposes 
ta^^ation to the level of diminishing returns and leaves practically no savings 
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to provide capital for development that country must slide on a downward 
course in the matter of economic progress. The essential need of the moment 
is, therefore, a thorough inquiry as to the standard of taxation maintained in 
this country. 

I am prepared to admit that adequate sources of revenue must be pro* 
vided to enable Government to carry on the administration on a satisfactory 
basis, but the extent of the burden ought not to be beyond the capacity of the 
people to bear it. There are two ways of solving the problem. One is to 
develop the tax*bearing capacity of the people and the other is to apply 
judicious rotrenohment. 

India’s Capacity to Bear Taxation 

It has been argued that since the advent of the British, India has grown 
more prosperous and that it has more money now than it possessed before. 
Assuming it is a fact that India is better off, so far as the amount of money is 
concerned, it is to be remembered that the cost of living has substantially in-* 
creased, that the purchasing power of money has depreciated, that there are 
no appreciable accumulations of wealth as a result of savings and that the 
masses are steeped in poverty. The average consumption of piece-goods, one 
of the necessities of life, was 18 yards per head of population before the War 
and it is now reduced to 10 yards per head. If the position was different, 
the state of diminishing returns on the present scale of taxation would not 
have been reached. Is there then any wonder that there is a persistent 
demand for retrenchment in State expenditure ? I admit that efforts have 
been made in that direction but they have not been sufficiently far-reaching. 
In considering the question of retrenchment we are confronted with the 
stock argument that administrative machinery must be maintained at a high 
pitch of efficiency, the test of efficiency being determined by the authorities 
themselves. A great deal of harm has resulted by this slogan of efficiency. 
It must be obvious that a country can get only such efficiency as it can afford 
to pay for. The question, therefore, arises whether India’s economic re- 
sources permit the maintenance of the standard of efficiency imposed upon it. 
No one can force for any length of time a standard of efficiency which is 
beyond a country’s means. The essential duty of a civilised Government is 
to develop the economic resources of the country in order to increase the tax* 
bearing capacity of the people and the supply of capital for its further 
progress. 

State Revenue: India and Japan. 

A philosopher has said that there is no such thing as happiness or misery 
in the world. What there is a comparison of one condition with another. 
It is but natural that India under British rule should compare the relative 
development of the economic condition of another Asiatic country under self- 
government. From a statement published in the financial and economic 
annual of the Government of Japan for 1926, it appears that the State re* 
venue of the country has risen in the course of forty years, from 1887—88 
to 1926—27, (comparatively a small period in the history of a nation) from 
88 million yen to 1659 million yen. Japan’s capacity to boar this heavy in- 
creased taxation has been developed to such an extent as to enable the people 
to bear the increased burden of administrative expenditure. Putting these 
figures into rupees we find that the taxation per head of population in Japan 
in 1887-88 was Ss. 3 while in 19^6-27 it baa risen to ^s. 35 per hea^, 
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India’s State revenue during the same period rose from 77 orores of rupees 
to 220 crores or a rise of three times as against Japan’s 20 times. Working 
out India’s figures on the basis of population gives the following result, ws.i 
Es. 2-8 per head in 1887-88 and Rs. 7 per head In 1925-26. India naturally 
asks why there should be such a marked increase in Japan’s property while 
India’s growth is comparatively so little. Can any one blame India if she 
reaches the conclusion that this disparity in the state of the economic develop- 
ment of two Asiatic countries is duo in the one case to the fact that Japan 
as a self-governing nation is able to concentrate on the economic development 
of its people while under British rule India has to be content with a policy 
dictated by the Board of Directors located in London and called the Secretary 
of State in Council ? 

Labour and Unemployment. 

At the commencement of this address I had occasion to refer to some 
conflict of interest. Another movement deserving support and encouragement 
which has been organised to improve the condition of labour in India is also 
having the effect of creating divisions amongst ourselves. The labour move* 
ment has great potentialities for the good of India. I do not consider that 
the interests of capital and labour are in any way in conflict iti this country. 
It is the prosperity of industry which provides means for the good of labour. 
How important the question of national employment is may be judged from 
the words of our present Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and Lord Lloyd, the ex- 
Qovernor of Bombay, expressed in their book already referred to, They 
have said : It is generally admitted that the necessary employment on which 
ultimately the financial and social establishment of the country must depend 
can only be found in an increase in the tocal output of the country.” Lord 
Irwin is now the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. He has proved a 
sympathetic ruler and has shown his great anxiety for the welfare of this 
country. Ho cannot but bo aware how serious the problem of middle-class 
unemployment in India is. State-aided universities are turning out every 
year a large number of graduates many of whom find themselve^j stranded 
for want of employment and of earning their bread. Public opinion has been 
insistently drawing attention to this problem and demanding adequate 
measures to meet it. Lord Irwin who has admitted in his book that “ the 
necessary employment on which ultimately the financial and social establish- 
ment of the country must depend ” is now at the head of the Indian adminis- 
tration. Is it too much to expect that he will signalise his administration by 
taking adequate and effective measures for relieving unemployment in India, 
ensuring the ultimate financial and social establishment of the people of 
India 1 I agree that the real remedy ” can only be found in an increase in 
the total output of the country.” I earnestly trust that he will apply the 
same measures in India for finding adequate employment for its people. 
America has proved that the growth of national prosperity is not inconsisteat 
with high wages. What is required is a national economic policy in which 
the whole country can share. There can be no Indian throughout the length 
and breadth of this country who does not feel for the distress in which the 
masses of India have to live. It cannot be disputed that a large proportion 
of the population is obliged to subsist on insufficient food and inadequate 
clothing. Go to any Indian, be he the greatest capitalist, and discuss the 
subject with him and you will find that he feels as keenly as any one else the 
condition in which a large ipass of the people of India are obliged to live, 
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It is a mere commonplace to say that the interests of all classes are common. 
If agriculture and industry are prosperous there is sufficient money to go 
round. Prosperous industries moan higher wages ; and higher wages mean 
greater comfort to labour and increased purchasing power. If agriculture 
and industry are in a depressed condition, there is nothing to go round and 
the principal sufferers are the masses, whose living depends upon these two 
sources of national income. Every effort therefore in the direction of im- 
proved agriculture and successful industry is to the greatest good of masses. 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in India, conflict arises because there is 
insufficient national income to satisfy the essential needs and requirements 
of the people. It is therefore necessary in the interests of both that labour 
and capital should combine throughout India to promote the best interests of 
agriculture, trade, commerce and industry. 

Capital and Labour. 

I make these observations because I have observed a tendency amongst 
labour leaders to overlook the fact that their interest is dependent on success- 
ful industry. The manner in which bills for the protection of industry in 
the central legislature have been debated indicates to some extent the angle 
of vision from which this problem is visualised by some of them. Organised 
labour has the power of dictating terms to industry, provided it is prosperous. 
Every well-wisher of the masses desires that labour should be organised not 
from the narrow point of view of immediate interests but of the real and 
permanent interest of the industry which provides employment for them. 
In consequence of the war the cotton industry passed through abnormal times 
of prosperity. Labour though not quite organised was able to dictate terms 
in the matter of wages. It is axiomatic that capital cannot do without labour 
and labour cannot exist without capital. Both are necessary concomitants of 
the economic growth of a country. In the common interests of both, all the 
civilised countries in the world including British Dominions have adopted a 
policy of such protection as will make industry successful and provide employ- 
ment to their people. Labour leaders would be well-ac vised in co-operating 
with capital in bringing pressure upon Government to apply the revised 
fiscal policy in the right spirit and on a scale commensurate with the needs 
of the country. It would suffice to draw attention to the fact that the 
national income of the United States of America, an agricultural and indus- 
trial country is Rs. 2,000 par head of population. Britain which is mainly 
industrial has a national income of about Rs. 1,000 per head of population, 
while Canada and Australia two ; self-governing British Dominions have an 
income of Rs. 550 per head. India’s national income was estimated at Rs. 30 
per head some years ago. Allowing for mistakes and subsequent economic 
growth, the national income is now estimated at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per 
head, Assuming the larger figure, it means that alter payment oi Rs. 10 per 
head in the shape oi Imperial, Provincial and local taxation, the population 
must subsist on Rs. 90 per head per annum or Rs. 7-8 per month 1 What 
can possibly be the extent of the purchasing power of a people so circum- 
stanoed t The essential need of the country is to develop its national income 
and it is to the interest of both capital and labour to unite for the promotion 
of the common interests of our motherland. 
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Proceedinga and Resolutions. 

After the President’s speech resolutions of general importance on banking, 
currency and exchange and State Aid to Industries were discussed and passed. 

I. — Hakim Ajmal Khan’s Death. 

Before taking up these subjects for consideration, the following condolence 
resolution concerning the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put from 
the chair and carried, the whole audience standing in silence : — 

** That this Congress has learnt with profound regret and sorrow the death 
of India’s well-known leader, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the champion of Indian 
nationalism and peace and records its sense of loss to the country and wishes 
to express its deep sympathy and condolence to the family of the deceased”. 

2.-— Enquiry into Indian Banking Conditions. 

Mr. D. r. Khaitan (Calcutta), next moved the following resolution on the 
question of banking : — 

This Congress urges upon the attention of Government of India, the resolu- 
tion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji regarding the 
appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee consisting of a majority 
of Indians and an Indian Chairman with special reference to look into the 
organisation of Indian indigenous banking with a view to foster and develop 
the same and strongly urges upon the Government for the immediate appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. 

3. — Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. B. F. Mad on (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

This Congress enters its emphatic protest against abrupt postponement by 
the Government of India of the Reserve Bank Bill and urges that Government 
should not go back on the principles of a State Bank which they have already 
accepted, and puts on record its emphatic opinion that with a view to command 
the confidence of the Indian public its Directorate must contain an effective and 
elected Indian majority of the Indian commercial community. 

4, — The Ratio Question. 

On the motion of Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait (Madras) the following resolution 
was next unanimously adopted : — 

That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the fixing of the exchange ratio 
at IS. 6d. has proved detrimental to the best interests of the countiy and there- 
fore earnestly u'-ges upon Government to re-open the question with a view to 
establish the exchange ratio at is. 4d. 

5. — Protection to Cotton Textile Industry. 

On the subject of industries Sir Dinshaw M. Petit next moved a resolution 
expressing the profound sense of dissatisfaction of the Congress at the negligible 
protection reluctantly doled out by the Government of India to the cotton textile 
industry in the shape of a levy of import duty on foreign yarn and supporting the 
unanimous demand of the Indian commercial community fbr a four per cent extra 
duty on all piece-goods. Sir Petit drew attention to the fact how the Government 
had set at naught the definite recommendations on the subject made by the 
majority of the members of the Textile Tariff Board. Textile industries being 
one of the premier industries of the country, the Government ought to give suffi- 
cient protection. 

6. — State Aid to Cottage Industries. 

Mr. R. H. Gandhi ([Rangoon) moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress is of opinion that the development of cottage industry in 
India in imperative for the amelioration of the economic condition of the people 
and recommends to all the provincial Governments, which have up till now not 
enacted legislation for granting State aid to such industries, to enact such 
legislation at the earliest possible opportunity, and recommends to all Govern* 
ments which have such a legislation to amend it if necessary on right lines*” 
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Resolutions urging the reduction of railway freight rates with regard to the 
transportation of raw n&atcrials, and stating that the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee should be made a statutory body, were next adopted. The Congress 
then adjourned. 

SECOND D AY — 3 0 TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

7. — Boycott of Commission Advocated. 

On the second day the first resolution was moved by Mr. Sheth Walchand 
Hirachand ( Bombay). The resolution runs as follows 

This Congress strongly protests against the exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission on constitutional Reforms. The Congress regards this as a 
calcutated affront to this country and strongjly urges All Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies not to give evidence before the Commis- 
sion or otherwise assist it in its deliberations. 

8. — Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Narottam Morarjee (Bombay) moved the following resolution on the 
subject of Indian mercantile marine : 

This Congress reiterates the resolution passed at the Calcutta session on the 
question of the Indian mercantile marine and urges the following recommend- 
ations for immediate acceptance and action by Government : Reservation of the 
coasting trade of India for vessels owned and controlled by Indians starting and 
developing the ship-building industry in this country by liberal help from the 
State. 

This Congress while, welcoming the establishment of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine training ship, “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges that another training-ship 
be stationed for the Bay of Bengal and also strongly urges upon the Government 
of India to make it obligatory on the ships plying on the coast to recruit at least 
50 per cent of their officers from those who obtain the necessary certificate of 
competency after undergoing training on the Training ship. 

The Congress strongly objects to the “ Deferred Rebate ” system and calls 
upon the Government to take immediate steps to abolish the same without any 
further delay. 

The Congress further urges upon the Government of India to nominate an 
Indian in connection with Indian shipping on the sub-committee for considering 
the uniformity of the merchant shipping laws in the Empire as suggested at the 
Imperial Conference held in London in 1925. 

9. — Inland Water Communications. 

Mr. D, S. Erulkar (Calcutta) next moved a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to make adequate specialised facility for the working of 
coasting vessels and the shipping and landing traffic for the coast at the major 
and the minor ports on the coast of India and to institute an enquiry for the 
development of inland water communications with special reference to the un- 
fair railway competition affecting them as unanimously recommended by the 
Acworth Railway Committee and also to reserve Inland navigation ^^o ships owned 
and controlled by Indians. 

lo.— Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaitan the following resolution was next adopted : 

This Congress while appreciating the desirability of facilitating the growth 
of International Economic and Industrial relations is strongly of opinion that the 
time has not yet come for this country to commit itself in any way to the draft 
International Convention of the International Economic Conference with regard 
to the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions in view of 
Ii^ia not being economically and industrially sufficiently developed compared 
with advanced western countries. 

II. — Export Duty on Hides. 

The Congress next adopted a resolution strongly opposing the idea of altering 
the export duty on hides into a cess and confirming the resolution passed in the 
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last session of the Congress to the effect that the export duty on raw skins and 
hides be retained and increased to 15 per cent. This resolution was moved by 
Mr. Khaitan and seconded by'Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Madras). 

12. — Protection for Lac Industry. 

On the motion of Mr. M. P. Gandhi (Calcutta) the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion that a prohibitive export duty should be imposed on unmanufactured lac or 
that some other suitable and adequate steps should be taken with a view to pre- 
serve and develop the shellac manufacturing industry in India. 

13. — India’s Representation at International Conferences. 

Mr. S. N. Hajee (M. L. A.) moved the following resolution on India’s re- 
presentatives at International conferences : 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that India should be represented at 
all International and Imperial conferences by Indians only and always by a full 
quota of delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non Indians to be her representatives at any such conferences and while wel- 
coming the endorsement by the Credentials Committee of the Ninth International 
Labour Conference of the lundamental principle that the delegation of a country 
to the Labour Conference should be national in character, urges upon the Govern- 
ment of India that the nomination of such representatives to the League of 
Nations, and other Conferences should be from a panel of representatives 
elected by the Legislative Assembly and the nomination of representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, and the like Conferences should be from a 
panel of representatives elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

This Congress reiterates its demand that the High Commissioner for India 
should always be an Indian and that he should be placed in the same position 
as the High Commissioners of different self-governing colonies with regard to 
representing their respective Governments at International and Imperial Con- 
ferences. 

This Congress recommends the name of Mr. Narottam Morarjee to 
represent the employers in this country at the eleventh session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and the following gentlemen as his advisers : — 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan, Mr. P. Mukherji, President, The Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, and Mr. K. M. Desai, Secretary, 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

This Congress protests against the arbitrary method adopted by Government 
in the nomination of the Indian Delegation to the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 intended to focus the non-official public opinion of the im ortant coun- 
tries of the word, which turned out to be inadequate in number, partly non- 
national in composition and altogether lacking the confidence of the people, and 
urges upon the Government to make such nominations in accordance with the 
views of the Indian Commercial Associations in this country. 

14. — Imperial Preference. 

Mr. Sheth Walchand Hirachand moved next the following resolution ’ — 

This Congress deprecates the methods adopted by the Government of India 
for the introduction of Imperial Preference as evinced in the passing of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Protection Act 1922 and the terms of reference of the recently 
appointed Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 

15. — Other Resolutions. 

The Congress next passed resolutions urging the need for altering the Sea 
Customs Act with regard to the system of assessment to import duty and the 
law relating to income-tax with a view to see that income-tax was assessed on 
income made in one year but on the annual average of income made during a 
period of three years. 

16. — Super Tax. 

Sir Dinshaw M. Petit moved the following resolution 

** That as the super-tax works as an impediment and discouragement in the 
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way of the development of Indian industries and commerce and as this tax which 
was imposed as a war measure cannot be justified in its continuance now in 
normal times this Congress urges upon Government the necessity for the abolition 
of the tax.” 

17— Stamp Duty. 

On the motion of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, the following resolution was 
passed 

*‘(a) This Congress protests against the proposed amendments in the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act declaring any restrictions endorsed by a holder in due 
course on a cheque as null and void, and requests Government to drop the recent 
Bill on this subject. 

“(b) This Congress, while thanking the Government for having exempted 
the Bills of Exchange payable on demand from the stamp duty recommends 
Government of India to exempt also internal bill of exchange payable otherwise 
than on demand and also to amend article 53 (a) of the schedule to the Stamp 
Act of 1899 with a view to remove a flaw which has practically negatived the 
exemption given by the Indian Finance Bill of 1927 and further urges that the 
duty on documents or indebtedness such as loan and mortgage deeds be reduced.” 

18. — Constitution of Port Trusts. 

Mr. Fakir jee Cowasjee moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress strongly urges the respective Governments to so amend the 
Constitution, Rules and Regulations of the Port Trust Boards in Indian Ports, 
wherby 75 per cent of the members therein should consist of Indians elected by 
commercial and other important bodies and whereby it should be obligatory on 
each board to make its meetings open to the public.” 

19.— Indianisation of Services. 

Mr. Erulkar moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress views with grave concern the attitude of the Indian port 
authorities regarding giving practical effect to the pledge of the Government of 
India of 1922 to Indianise the higher grades of services under the Port Trusts 
and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to ensure that as 
earnest of their said pledge all future appointments in the non-technical services 
such as accounts, traffic, stores, etc., are rigidly restricted to Indians only, as 
also to take active steps with a view to train Indians for the technical services 
under the Port Trust.” 

20. — Railway Board. 

The following resolution put from the chair was passed unanimouLly. 

“This Congress recommends to the Government that a representative of 
Indian trade and industry should be included on the Railway Board and steps 
should be taken to make such appointment as early as possible.” 

21. — Railway Service. 

Mr. M. K. Srinivasan moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress strongly opposes the recommendations contained in the Dic- 
kinson Committee’s report regarding the importation of Chartered Accountants 
and Cash Accountants lor service on the Indian Railways and urges that as Indians 
with suitable qualifications are available, they should be appointed to these posts.” 

22. — Mining Concessions. 

Mr. V. P. Lorlan moved the following resolution which was carried. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that time-expired concessions should be renewed 
as a rule in favour of original holders and ordinarily on the same terms ; when, 
however, it appears to the Government that there are good grounds for enhance- 
ment of the Royalty the matter should be referred for report to a Board on 
which commercial interests should be adeauately represented.” 

“ This Congress is further of opinion tnat Government should not permit non- 
Indians to exploit the mineral resources of the country which are valuable and 
irreplaceable public assets.” 
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23.— Disposal of Planting Areas. 

Mr. N. Sen moved the 'b'lowing : 

“ This Congress recommends that Government lands available for plantation 
of rubber, tea and coffee should be disposed of only by public auction duly noti- 
fied, restricted to Indian bidders only.” 

24. — Insurance Legislation. 

Mr. V. C. Rangaswami Iyengar moved the next resolution recommending 
legislation suitable to regulate the business of Insurance companies. 

He said that in India the unexplored field in this matter was vast. The legis- 
lation with regard to insurance was defective and required a great deal of re- 
modelling. With the pressure of public opinion the Government of India brought 
forward a Bill in 1925 but the public condemned that measure as unacceptable. 
The interests of indigenous insurance enterprise required to be safe-guarded. 
By legislation it should be made obligatory 0:1 foreign companies that a good 
portion of the revenue collected must be invested in securities fruitful and helpful 
to industries in India. The resolution was carried. 

25. — Trade Marks Act. 

Mr. C. Rajan moved the next resolution relating to an enactment of Trade 
Marks Act. 

He said that in the absence of a Trade Mark Act, trade mark was unwit- 
tingly infringed by persons introducing a trade mark having no knowledge that 
similar trade mark was used by some other person in another part of the country. 
Wanton infringements or infringements out of ignorance resulted in litigation and 
undue dislocation of trade. The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions from the chair were passed : — 

26. — Indianisation of Services. 

This Congress recommends to the Government of India to take early steps 
for the speedy Indianisation of all higher appointments in all commercial depart- 
ments with special reference to Port Trusts, Development and Improvement 
Trust, Imperial Bank of India, the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation, 
Customs, Accounts, and Incomi-tax. 

This Congress reiterates the urgent need of having Indians with trade ex- 
perience as trade Representatives in the commercial centres of the world to look 
after the commercial and industrial interests of India. 

This Congress represents to the Government of India that the conditions at 
present insisted upon for admission of Indian candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
service are not only more stringent than in the case of European candidates, but 
are in effect such as to virtually preclude Indians from admission to that service 
and in consequence the commitment of the Government to reserve a certain 
number of appointments for Indians becomes meaningless. Under the circum- 
stances, this Congress urges upon the Government of India to adopt practical 
measures with a view to facilitate and expedite the Indianisation of the Bengal 
Pilot service. 

27. — Reduction of Railway Freight for Soft Coke. 

Mr, W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress urges on Government to effect at an early date a substantial 
reduction of railway freight on soft coke to enable consumers of different centres 
suffering from want of fuels to take to the use of soft coke for domestic purposes. 

28.->-Representation of Indian Commerce on Public Bodies. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb moved the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously : — 

That as the Indian commercial and industrial bodies are not given adequate 
representation on central and provincial legislature and public bodies this Con- 
gress urges on the Government to go into the matter with a view to provide such 
representation as would be in keeping with the importance of the interest qon- 
cerned. 
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29. — Commercial Training. 

Mr. T. V. Santanam moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress deplores the lack of practical training in commerce and in- 
dustry in the present system of education and invites the attention of Indian 
universities to the urgent need of it with a view to the development of business 
training in India. 

30. — Female. Labour in Mines. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress is of opinion that while Indian mine-owners are prepared to 
work the convention of the International Labour Conference regarding female 
labour in mines and the legislation that was recently enacted by the Government 
of India to put that convention into effect, the pace of eliminating female labour 
should not be too fast and urges that Government might begin with eliminating 
female labour in deep mines for the present allowing the same in the mines of 
depth not exceeding 300 feet from the surface and providing for elimination of 
this also gradually in the next ten years. 

31. — Indian Coal Industry. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution, the last on the agenda : 

Having regard to the national importance of the coal industry this Congress 
recommends the Government of India to take adequate measures to protect and 
urge on the Railway Board that the programme of expansion of railway collieries 
should be modified so that at least a half of the total requirements of coal of the 
Indian railways may be met by purchases of Indian coal in the open market. 

The President’s Closing Speech. 

The President said that if his conduct in the chair had received the ap- 
proval of the Congress he felt himself amply compensated. Many advantges were 
secured to the commercial and industrial interests of India by such Congresses as 
this and by the exchange of views afforded therein. The perfect unanimity which 
prevailed in this Congress in regard to questions affecting various parts of the 
country was a happy angury of the future united action of India to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratulated the delegates on the busi- 
nesslike methods in which they conducted the proceedings and they had thus 
made his task the easiest possible. They had got through a tremendous amount 
of work and everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously and in the best of 
spirits. There was nothing in the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they ad presented a united front for the cause of their motherland 
and Indians were intellectually in no way inferior but were superior to the people 
of other races, and even in spite of handicaps they could give a very creditable 
account of themselves in competitive examination with foreigners. In conclusion, 
lie pointed out that if only all Indians united together there was nothing on the 
face of the earth that could keep India from her just and legitimate rights. 

The Congress then dissolved at 6 p.m. 


1? 



The Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce came of on December 31 at the Pachaiyappa’s Hall, Madras, Sir 
Dinshaw Petit, President, presiding. There were about 26 members present 
which included Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar and 
Rao Bahadur C. Gopala Menon. 

Preaiden a Speech. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, President, made the following speech 

Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which 
has already been circulated to you with the Accounts. 

Before I proceed to comment on some of the outstanding topics of the 
official year of the Federation, which is closing to-day I feel it my duty to 
explain the procedure which has been adopted this year by our Committee 
with regard to the convening of the Session of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Congress this year. When it met last time at Calcutta, the general 
impression was that the Commercial Congress as such would not bo held next 
time but that the Annual Meeting of the Federation would servo the purpose, 
though the Rules had provided for convening a Commercial Congress if it 
was found necessary by the Executive Committee of the Federation. It 
was found, in my absence in Europe, by the Executive Committee of the 
Federation that it was advisable to bold a Session of the Commercial 
Congress at Madras in order that all the different Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial Associations could meet together on a common 
platform. As this was the first year of the existence of the Federation it 
was thought desirable to hold a Session at least this year. It was, thereupon, 
resolved to hold the Congress at Madras and our Madras friends, who were 
themselves eager to have such a session though it inflicted upon them an 
additional burden of work and worry, have made it successful by their 
ehorts. The Commercial Congress has now ended and passed resolutions of 
very great importance to the commercial community. It was fortunate to 
have secured the services of such a capable and far-sighted industrialist 
gentleman like Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla for its President. It now remains for 
the Federation to do the needful with regard to those resolutions. 

One word of personal explanation is also, I think, necessary. When 
I was offered the Presidentship of the Calcutta session of the Commercial 
Congress I hardly realised at first that I was being called upon to assume 
responsibilities of the office for one whole year. I was under the impression 
that they would end in three days. When 1 was called to undertake the 
responsibility for the whole year as President of the Federation, I ex- 
plained to some of the members of the Committee that I might be obliged 
to go outside India for reasons of health. They very kindly pressed me to 
accept the office all the same. I was out of India for about six months and 
1 feel that owing to my absence 1 was not able to put in as much work for 
the Federation as I deemed necessary. I crave, therefore your indulgeno# 
for any sins of omission you may find on my part, 
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Membership. 

The total number o! Chambers and Commercial Associations which 
were represented at the Delhi session of the Congress was 20 and at the 
Calcutta session 24. You will find from the Eeport that 11 Chambers and 
13 Associations have joined the Fededation as members during the course 
of the year. This progress in membership during the first year of its exis- 
tence is highly satisfactory. My satisfaction is based upon the fact that 
practically every important Indian Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
Federation in addition to several equally important Associations : and this# 
despite the fact that the subscriptions both for Chambers and Commercial 
Associations were rather high. None can now doubt that the Federation is 
the one organization fully representing All-Indian commercial interests. 
There are proposals before you for amending your constitution in the direc- 
tion of reducing the rates of subscription and you, Gentlemen, who are 
representatives of different Chambers and Associations, will be in a position 
to decide after deliberation if any change is desirable or not. The Federa- 
tion should consist of as many Indian Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Associations as possible and if you think that the present rate of 
subscription prevents some of them from ioining, you would be well-advised 
in making such changes. 

Your Committee held during the course of the year three meetings and 
one of these was devoted to considering in detail the Beserve Bank Bill. 
Your Committee addressed the Government with regard to the Bills of 
Lading question. The Government selected the Federation for the nomina- 
tion of three representatives to serve on the Central Advisory Committee for 
Lighthouses. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

Another important step which has been taken by your Committee is 
that of joining the International Chamber of Commerce as an Organisation 
Member. This International Chamber is a body of great importance and has 
got international inffueuce. It is this Chamber which baa been responsible 
for preparing several interesting reports on economic problems which have 
been practically the basis for action by no less a body than the League of 
Nations. I hope that the membership of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will ring Indian trade and industries into closer and more living 
contact with International trade and industries. 

The important questions which have arrested the attention of the Indian 
business world during the year that has just ended were three the 

ratio question, (2) protection to the cotton textile industry, and (3) the 
Beserve Bank question. 

The Ratio Question and Cotton 2 Industry. 

So much has been written and spoken about the first question that 
even in my speech as President of the Calcutta Session of the Indian Indus- 
trial and Commercial Congress I desisted from offering any lengthy remarks. 
I shall only express my deepest regret that neither the Government nor 
even the Legislative Assembly could realise the stupendous importance of this 
question and settled it in a manner detrimental to the trade and industries 
of the country which had been already for several years past in the very 
nadir of depression. The overwhelming confidence of the Finance Member 
at the time of his putting the Ratio Bill through the Legislature had a rude 
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shook soon after when the exchange began to gag and had to be propped 
up by means, which we wore assured would not be resorted to if the ex- 
change was once established at Ish. 6d. The evil effects were to a large 
extent seen reflected on the cotton textile industry which had already been 
in a depressed state for sometime past and regarding which a special Tariff 
Board had been appointed by the Government. It was a cruel irony that 
while the Tariff Board was appointed to find out in what manner the interests 
of this industry could best be safeguarded the Central Legislature passed 
the legislation which gave a sort of 12 and half par cent bounty. The 
Government has been rightly blamed for carrying out such a legislatiod and 
I do not know what I should say about our own people who passed it 
despite the opposition of an important majority in the country consisting of 
agriculturists, industrialists and merchants. Not only this, but even the 
mild and halting report of the majority of the Tariff Board was not accepted 
by the Government and the textile industry had to rest satisfied with merely 
a five per cent duty on the imports of foreign yarn. Represontive Associa- 
tions of the textile industry as also different leading Chambers have spoken 
with no uncertain voice regarding the very inadequate relief granted to 
this industry by the Government. I hope that the agitation for a further 
protection to the textile industry will be continued, till adequate relief has 
been obtained. 

The Reserve Bank Bill. 

The third question, unlike the others, is still a live one. The Reserve 
Bank Bill was introduced in the Legislature at the Delhi Session and referred 
to a Select Committee of both the Houses. This Committee recommended 
that it should be a State Bank and that the Directors must bo chosen partly 
from the Legislature and partly from commercial bodies. It is now common 
knowledge that just at the most important stage of the Bill during its course 
through the Simla Session, the Secretary of State intervened and put a 
stop for the time being to any further progress in the proceedings. Now 
whatever be our individual view about the constitution of the Reserve Bank 
we cannot but all agree in principle in protesting against this sort of inter- 
ference. This is one more instance to show how India cannot thrive as 
long as the financial reins are in hands dependent upon interests outside 
India. It is most likely that the Reserve Bank legislation will be brought 
forward before the Indian Legislature at the forthcoming Delhi Session. It 
is still in the laps of Gods as to what form this legislation will ultimately 
take. It is probable, however, that the compromise scheme known as the 
stockholders* scheme will now be brought forward but the Government will 
revert back to the shareholders* scheme. The Committee of the Federation 
did not send out any representation to the Government with regard to this 
question as they could not make one in the time given to them. 

With these words, Gentlemen, I propose the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts which have already been circulated. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

After the annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. J. K. Mehtsi 
was adopted, the election of office-bearers for the new year was proceeded 
with and the meeting elected Siir Purshotaroadas Thakurdas (President), 
Mr. G. D. Birla, (Vice-President), Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Cbettiar, Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait, Mr. Walcband Hirachand, Mr. Tyabjee> 
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Mr. Fakirjeo Cowasjee, Mr. Vikramajit Sing, Mr. Abdul Kudus, Mr. W. C, 
Banneijee, Mr. B. F. Madan and five others as members. 

Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar then proposed a hearty vote of thinks 
which terminated the meeting. 

The Annual Report for 192 7. 

At the fourth session of the Indian Industrial and Commeroial Congress held as 
Calcutta in December 1926 was laid the foundation of the Federation of Indian Chambi'rt 
of Commerce. The Congress appointed a provisional Executive Committee consisting of a 
large number of Influential businessman. 

In October 1926, the Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce forwarded to 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas a letter addressed by them to somi* of the Chambers in 
India in support of the adoption of a Uniform Bill of Leading for Eastern trade. The 
office prepared an exhaustive note on the bistoiy of the whole question for the use of the 
Committee, the question of the advisability of introducing a uniform, simple and in- 
telligent form of Bill of Lading. The committee at their meeting held on 5fch May 1927 
considered the whole question in the views expressed by the various bodies and approve I 
of the principle of having a uniform, simple and intelligent form of Bill of Lading and 
the Committee decided to write to the Government ot I nilia enquiring why the shipping 
companies were allowed to have their own form, even after the pasbing of the Indian 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 1926. The Government of India have already been appro- 
ached on this point but it will be sometime before the Government are in the position to 
move in the matter. 

The Committee considered a letter addressed by Sii Aithur Balfour, acting President 
of the international Chamber of Commerce and decided that the Federation should join 
the International Chamber of Commerce and that the President, Sir Dinshaw Petit, and 
Mr. G. D. Birla, should decide in consultation with the authorities of the Intel national 
Chamber of Commerce the form of the membership of the Federation, The President, 
Sir Dinshaw Petit and Mr. G. D. Birla suggested that the Federation should join that 
organisation as an Organisation member. 

The Committee considered the personnel of the Indian delegation appointed by the 
Government of India to attend the International Economic Conference ann decided to send 
a cable to the President and officers of the International Economic Conference protesting 
against the inadequate and non-representative character of the personnel. A cable was 
accordingly despatched to the President, International Economic Conference, While 
acknowledging the receipt of the cable, the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
points out “ that the question of the choice of the members by different Gavernments is 
one which does not fall within the competence of the Conference or its officers.*’ 

At the instance of some of the membeis the question of publishing a Year Book of the 
Federation came up for consideration and the Committee approved ot th * idea of publish- 
ing a Year Book and it was agreed that the materials should be collected during the 
present year. A list of commercial institutions in the country with their aims and obj cts 
is being prepared and is nearing completion. It is proposed to include in this bjok as 
complete as possible a list of Indian Merchants abroad. 

The Committee considered clause by clause the Reserve Bank Bill at their meeting 
held in May in Bombay and arrived at certain conclusions which were embodied in a pro- 
visional draft to all the members of the Committee for the expression of their views thereon, 
but the views of some of the members were received after the Select Committee of the 
Central Legislatures started its labours and hence it was not possible to send any views 
from the Federation in the time indicated. 

The Committee received a letter from the Secretary, Commerce Department of the 
Government of India inviting the Federation to nominate three representatives of Indian 
Commerce to serve as members of the Central Advisory Committee nominated the following 
three gentlemen to represent them on the said Committee. 

The Committee appointed Messrs. Cbandabhoy and Jasoobboy, Bombay as their 
Honorary Auditors for the year 1927. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

CALCUTTA^ 1 97H DECEMBER 1 927. 

The Annual Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon was held at Calcutta on the 19th December. Mr. Eddis, who presided 
over the Conference in asking His Excellency the Governor to open the con- 
ference said : — 

In extending a welcome to those who are here to-day may I refer to the 
absence of two notable representatives, who have been specially faithful to us 
in their annual attendances ? I refer to Sir Charles Innes and to Sir Basil 
Blackett. In respect to Sir Charles Innes, need I do more than offer our most 
sincpe congratulations to Burma? Sir Charles Innes as the Governor of Burma 
is still in harness. Sir Basil Blackett, on the other hand, leaves the service of 
India in three-and-a-half months* time, and it is right that we should put on 
record our admiration of the skill and courage with which he has fought India’s 
financial battles, with one single aim in view, namely, to give the country a sound 
and stable financial system. His work is not complete. But, whether or not 
he is able, in the short time remaining, to complete his task to his own full 
satisfaction, he has deserved well of India, and has earned our respect and 
gratitude. 

I do not know, Sir, if you have found time to look at our agenda ; but, if so, 
you may have noticed with surprise the absence of any reference to what has 
been one of the most important subjects affecting trade and commerce discussed 
in the course of the year, I refer to the question of the Reserve Bank. I might 
perhaps explain that a resolution on this subject was drafted and appeared on 
our original agenda ; but, in the interval, Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to London 
to discuss the question there ; and in the circumstances, the Chamber which 
was to move the resolution, considering that a discussion on the subject at the 
present stage might be ill-timed, decided to withdraw it. 

Another point of importance to everyone in India is the decision to proceed 
forthwith with the investigation of the political progress made by India since 
the introduction of the Reforms eight years ago. This decision was followed 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the constitution of which has 
been the subject of much criticism. But the Associated Chambers, as an Asso- 
ciation, have seen no reason to commit themselves to an expression of opinion 
upon the constitution of the Commission. Recommendations of this Commission 
will however be of vital importance to all interests in India, including those of 
commerce and industry. And the interests we represent will readily render 
what assistance they can to the Commission in their work, and will, no doubt, 
take the opportunity in due time of expressing an opinion upon the final recom- 
mendations submitted. 

Here I would stop except that I feel it necessary to make some reference to 
a subject which is causing many of us a considerable amount of anxious thought. 
In the past, the relation between Capital and Labour has been frequently dealt 
with at these meetings. But, for the greater part of this year, we have fortunately 
been largely free from labour trouble. Unfortunately, however, the recent dis- 
pute between the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and a section of its employees, has 
been settled as a result of the intervention of the Government of India, in a way 
which, we fear, will not tend to encourage peace in industry, but will, on the 
other hand, give encouragement to the agitator. The question will be discussed 
in the course of our proceedings in connection with a resolution dealing with 
Government intervention in industrial disputes. 1 will not, therefore, detain 
you now with a longer reference to the subject. 
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Siv Stanley Jackson’s Speech. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce said : — 

A gathering, such as this, must naturally be regarded as of great impor- 
tance, and your deliberations and decisions will be watched with much interest. 
The Chambers of India are endowed, and rightly so, with much influence, and 
their views and recommendation on questions affecting the trade and commerce 
of the Indian Empire command respect. The Chambers of Commerce of various 
provinces are enabled, through representation in the various Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils, and also in the Indian Legislature to take a direct part in the 
administration of Government. The provincial Governments have every reason 
to be grateful to those who give their valuable time and services in the interest 
of the country in these various assemblies ; and the assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional value to those legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda, and I observe that the subjects to be dealt with 
at this annual meeting are practically all matters appertaining to the sphere of 
the Central Government, rather than of Local Governments. I do not propose to 
ask your attention to purely local matters, as you have enough in your agenda 
to occupy your whole time. Nevertheless, the Local Government are deeply 
interested in such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income-tax, etc., about 
which they are consulted by the Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates to the subject of Income- 
tax. On this subject perhaps, I need only say that we, in Bengal, would like to 
participate in a share of what is paid by the commercial and industrial interests 
in this presidency. We feel that, as an industrial province, under the allocation 
of central and provincial finance, we are entitled to a larger share of the proceeds 
derived from industrial development in this presidency. 

Another matter, about which our opinion was asked during the year was in 
respect to the draft regulations under tne Indian Mines Act, prohibiting the 
employment of women in mines. The principle of the abolition of female labour 
underground was accepted by the Government of Bengal several years ago, but 
we consider that the date proposed by the Government of India, namely 1st of 
July, 1929 does not give sufficient opportunity to the interests concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new condition. 

The Government of such an industrial presidency as Bengal must naturally 
give close attention to the problems connected with Labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921, there has been a marked improvement in the relations 
between Capital and Labour. It is our duty to keep in close touch with labour 
organisations, and watch the relationship between employers and employees, 
and also to scrutinise carefully any new labour proposals coming from the 
Government of India. A new legislation has been passed, including the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which appeals to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
an Indian Trade Union Act based largely on the Trade Union legislation in 
Great Britain, has been introduced. This latter Act, passed in 1926, came into 
effect from this year, and now this presidency has a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
to guide, direct and to a certain degree, control the growth of the trade union 
movement. The aim of the Act is, by the adoption of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems necessary in 
view of the fact that in Bengal, during the year 1926-27, the number of 
recorded strikes was 58, involving an estimated loss of about one and quarter 
million working days. The relationship between Capital and Labour in 
India is a subject which must be of exceptional interest to the business com- 
munities. At this moment great endeavours are being made to organise 
labour, the success of which must depend on the methods adopted in creat- 
ing these organisations. There is a natural anxiety that these organisations 
shall be based upon a belief that goodwill is the best foundation and not dis- 
trust and suspicion. The tendency of some leaders to produce a feeling of 
hostility between the employers and employees is to be deprecated. Those who 
4o that, are not animated with any desire to reach the goal by peaceful methods. 
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It will be necessary for those who lead Labour in this country to study the real 
position in England to-day, and not to rely too much upon the perfervid oratory 
of the Trade Union organisers, who appear to be out of touch with the new 
spirit which has arisen in England. For years, England has suffered from 
innumerable and disastrous stoppages, the experience of which has shown that 
the results obtained through strikes and lockouts are ruinous and calamitous to 
all concerned. No immediate or lasting benefit is accrued, but rancour and bad 
feeling are engendered. A new movement has been started in England, which 
looks like succeeding and which would make the weapons of strikers and lockouts 
obsolete. In their place, a machinery will be established under which it should 
be possible, with reasonable goodwill, to settle disputes by amicable agreement. 

Sir, in your opening remarks, you referred to the intervention of the 
Government in industrial disputes. I can quite appieciate the feeling of a body 
of businessmen in respect to this question. And perhaps, you are quite right to 
take advantage of the presence of the Hon*ble the Member for Commerce at this 
conference to discuss it. In England, the Government is averse to intervening 
in any industrial disputes unless forced to do so in the interests of the State. 

I think the same policy applies in India. Intervention by the Government in 
industrial disputes should be only as a last resort. It must always be difficult to 
determine how and when Government intervention should be made. 

You, Sir, also referred to the Statutory Commission which is coming to 
India shortly. I like you, do not intend to dwell upon their visit to-day. You no 
doubt appreciate, as you must do, the necessity of the Commission receiving all 
possible assistance from the business and commercial communities in India. I 
feel quite sure that this assistance v/ill be accorded. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

I. — Discussion on Income-Tax Act. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber, moved 
the following resolusion : — 

“ That this Association is opposed to the recommendation of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee for the raising of income-tax and reducing the limit 
for super-lax. In the opinion of the Association, these direct taxes are already 
too high owing to iheir enhancement in War time, and the scale should not be 
further steepened, until all other means of increasing the revenue have been 
exhausted. He leferred to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s proposals and 
said that they did not consider it desirable to increase the maximum rates 
especially in view of the fact that these were being reduced in England. But 
what they did consider equitable was a moderate increase in the intermediate 
scales. They therefore, suggested that the 9 pies rate should apply to incomes 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, that the 12 pies rate should apply to incomes from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000, and that the 16 pies’ rate should apply from Rs. 25,000 
onwards. They also proposed making Rs. 30,000 the limit for super-tax, with a 
new rate of 6 pies an the first Rs. 20,000 or part thereof in excess of that sums. 
His Chamber felt strongly that some of the many other means at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal of providing additional revenue, should be fully explored, and 
fully tapped before an additional burden of this nature was thrown upon the 
public. 

Sir Alexander Murray raised the question of the reduction of income-tax. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra pointed out that the Government of India had 
at present no intention of proceeding with that particular recommendation of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee. If the Government desired to take action on 
that recommendation they would no doubt give the fullest consideration to the 
views of the Karachi Chamber and the views of other Chambers of Commerce. 

A regards Sir Alexander Murray’s remarks he said that Sir Alexander knew 
that it would be years before they would possibly reach that stage. If a portion 
of these taxes went to the local government as suggested by His Excellency the 
Governor, the central government must find some other means of making good 
that shortage. The resolution was carried. 
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2. — Secrecy of Income-Tax Returns. 

Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber moved : “ This Association^ records 
Its strong disapproval of the suggestion of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee that section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act regarding secrecy, might 
be amended so as to permit income-tax officers to issue to local authorities lists 
of persons assessable to local pi'ofession taxes.” In the opinion of their Associa* 
t^on, the secrecy of the income-tax returns is of paramount importance, and 
should be strictly preserved. He said that either this meeting should uphold 
the principle of secrecy as far as possible in matters relating to the assess- 
ment of individuals under the income-tax Act, or it must be prepared to accept 
the thin end of the wedge towards the destruction of that principle. In the 
opinion of his chamber any departure from the strict secrecy, afforded by 
section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act, was most strongly to be deprecated. 
It was in line with the practice in England and shoud be preserved with the 
utmost jealousy. Any departure from secrecy was liable to weaken the respect 
for the provisions of section 54 generally, and was accordingly liable to lead to 
other similar denartures in the future. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) supported the resolution. 

Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra said that this particular suggestion of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee was referred to the local Governments for their 
opinion about 18 months ago. The opinions of all the local Governments had 
not yet reached the Government of India and the latter had not been able to 
come to any final conclusion. One of the local Governments were of opinion 
that the secrecy agreement had been overstated. The views of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce would receive the attention of the Government of India 
before any action was taken in the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 

3. — Liability of Non-Residents. 

Mr. C. E. Wood (Madras Chamber) moved : ** With reference to Section 7 
sub-section (i) (c) of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment Bill) No 45 of 19*5, 
this Association recommends to the Government that the amendment or the Act 
should follow the suggestions in para 6 of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s report. He said that they were particularly concerned with section 42 
(r) of the Act under which a non-resident was taxable in the name of his agent 
in India in regard to all profits or gains accruing or arising directly cr indirectly 
through or from any business connection or property in British India. 

The object of the proposed amendment was to provide against a non-resident, 
working through an agent, so arranging his prices to his Indian agent that the 
bulk of the profit might accrue at the non-resident’s place of business outside 
India, and thereby be free of Indian tax, 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) said that the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce received a letter from the Central Board of Revenue to the effect, that the 
basic principle of the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill was as much appli- 
cable to the profits of non residents, and that it was not intended to introduce any 
innovation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in this 
matter was perfectly simple. This particular Bill had already been referred to a 
Select Committee and was therefore subjudice. The representative of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would be able to place before the Committee, the 
views of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. If, however, he was not on the 
Select Committee, he would be able to place his case before the whole House, and 
try to persuade them to accept the views placed before the Conference. The 
Government of India would have to listen to what the other members of the 
Select Committee had got to say on the question, before they could come to any 
conclusion with regard to any final action they desired to take. 

Sir Alexandra Murray, in supporting the resolution, pointed out that there 

no change whatever in the statutory law between the Acts of 1019 and 1930. 

The resolution was carried. 

»9 
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Mr. C. E. Wood of the Madras Chamber, moved “ This Association requests 
the Government to amend Section 50 of the Income-tax Act 1922, so as to provide 
for an extension the period during which a refund may be allowed where delay 
has occurred in the United Kingdom.” 

The resolution, he said, was the outcome of a reference to the Madras High 
Court by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, at the request of an asSessee* 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that no change in the existing Act was necessary. 

The resolution was carried. 

4. — Provident Fund Benefits. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution: ‘‘This 
Association urges upon the Government of India to recognise the inequity that 
exists between the treatment of Government employees and the employees of 
firms, companies and associations, with reference to the benefits they receive from 
provident funds; and recommends that the Provident Funds Act of 1925 be 
amended so as to extend its provisions to all properly constituted provident funds.” 

Moving the resolution, Sir John said : “ My feeling is that the Government 
have never given any adequate answer to the demand of the mercantile commu- 
nity that employees of private firms should receive the same advantages with re- 
gard to provident funds benefits as are enjoyed by the employees of Government. 
The onlv objections offered by the Government, so far, have been three in number. 
In the first place they have told us that the change embodied in the resolution 
would necessitate various safeguards with regard to the registration or admission 
of firms, etc., to the privileges of the Act. In the second place, they say it would 
necessitate the setting uo of a special authority for this purpose. In the third 
place, they say it would require the amendment of the provisions of the Procedure 
Code, as restrictions on the rights of creditors would be involved. As I said at 
Cawnpore, I see no difficulty whatever in amending the law in order to meet 
these objections ; and more particularly so, when it is remembered that no de- 
partment of the Government of India have shown themselves so expert in the 
amending of the existing Acts as the Finance Department. These objections 
scarcely seem tenable, when it is remembered that they have introduced seven 
Acts amending the Income-tax Act of 1922, and that they introduce rules which 
have the effect of altering the meaning of the Act almost every month. I consider 
that it is imperative that the Government should take immediate action with 
a view to doing what is only bare justice to the employees of private firms 
and companies, whose only provision for old age, in many cases, is the amount 
they receive from their provident funds, and with a view to rernoving the 
impression that the Government desires to grant privileges to their own em- 
ployees, which they withhold from the employees of private fit ms and companies. 

Mr, G. L. Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber said that his Chamber felt 
that the Government should follow the lines indicated by Sir Basil Blackett. He 
suggested that the resolution should be so amended as to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on which this association should be represented to examine 
all the facts before coming to a conclusion on the major point. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in regard 
to this particular measure, was that they had resumed actual consideration of 
the proposal which was adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
its meeting at Cawnpore. They were for including certain provisions to prevent 
any possible evasion of the proposed enactment because the actual extension 
of the Provident Fund Act to provident funds in business firms, might cause a 
great deal of evasion of income-tax. The Government of India were in corres- 
pondence with Provincial Governments, and there the matter rested. 

The resolution was carried. 

t;. — Suggestion for Board of Referees. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved : “ This Association, being appre- 
hensive of the possible effect on the legitimate operations of bona fide business 
firms and companies, of the legislation proposed in the Indian Income-tax 
Amendment Bill, 1927, desires to record its opinion (a) that it is imperative there 
sl]iould be introduced in the new Section 23-A, which Clause 4 of the Bill proposes 
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to add to the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922, making it indisputably clear that 
the application of the section shall be restricted to cases where an attempt 
has been made to evade taxation and (b) that decision as to whether or not 
there has been an intention to evade taxation shall lie not with the income- 
tax officer but with a board of referees, consisting of an equal number of officials 
and non-officials, with a non-official chairman.’’ He said that the Bengal 
Chamber desired to make it clear that they had no wish to support the conti- 
nuation of a system which would make it possible for persons to evade paying 
income-tax who were justly liable to pay it. In all their communications with 
the Government the Chamber had made this point clear. But they considered it 
essential that persons, firms and companies that were dealing honestly with the 
income-tax authorities should not be harassed by the provisions of any bill in- 
troduced for the purpose of securing payment of income-tax from thDse who were 
evading it. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber), while in full sympathy with the desire 
of the Government to secure payment of taxes, said that the legislation as it 
stood, was extremely dangerous to the interests of private companies. He pre- 
feired that the proposed legislation so far as companies were concerned, should 
not be proceeded with because there were insuperable difficulties that stood in the 
way. He entirely agreed with the mover of the resolution that every safe-guard 
possible should be included in this bill to prevent Government interference with 
the legitimate working of private companies. He supported the first part of the 
resolution, which appeared to him to be admirable. As for the second part, their 
Chamber was unable to support the proposal for a board of referees. Boards 
of referees appeared to them to be impracticable and undesirable. He suggested 
an amendment that board of referees should be optional. 

Mr. A. L. Carnege (Upper India Chamber) supported the views of the Bombay 
Chamber. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that this matter was also siib-judice. The bill had been 
referred to a select committee. It would be the function of the representatives 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the Select Committee or in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, to express the views of the Chamber. The Government at this 
stage would not commit itself in any way in the matter. 

The motion was carried with an amendment in the second part of the resolu- 
tion to the effect that the decision as to whether or not there had been an intention 
to evade taxation should rest with the High Court or at the option of the assessee, 
with a board of referees consisting ot an equal number of officials and non- 
officials with a non-official chairman. 

6. — Terminal Taxes. 

Mr. F. Clayton (Karachi Chamber) moved : “ This Association urges upon 
the Government the necessity of expediting orders against the continuous ten- 
dency of municipalities to increase and expand terminal taxes which were uncon- 
ditionally condemned by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee as offending 
against all principles of taxation.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed out that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
had recommended that the resources of local bodies should be increased in some 
directions. 

Mr. P. Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber) regretted that he could not support the 
resolution. Earlier in the day, Mr. Clayton had enunciated the principle that 
indirect taxation was preferable to direct taxation. He did not understand how 
municipalities up-country were going to find revenue. He pointed out that 
octroi had to be replaced by terminal tax with advantage in soxe of the cities 
in the Punjab. He could not therefore be opposed to extension of terminal tax. 

The resolution was carried. The Conference was then adjourned till next day. 

CALCUTTA- 20 TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 7 . 

7. — Labour and Arbitration. 

On this day Mr. G. W. Chambers (Madras) moved a resolution that 
In view of the growing tendency of representatives of Indian labour to 
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advocate increased State control of relationships between capital and labour, 
this Association desires explicitly to affirm that compulsory arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes is entirely wrong in principle and an unwarranted encroachment 
on the legally established status of employers. The question of compulsory 
settlement of strikes in public utility services is not included in the resolution.” 

Sir John BELL (Bengal) said it would be impossible to pass over this subject 
without making some reference to the feeling of alarm that had been created by 
the recent settlement, as a result of the direct intervention of Government, in 
what was known as the Kharagpur Workshops dispute. He criticised at length 
the Government of India’s last communique on the subject and asked : “ What 
is the position at the end of it all? Men who have refused to work are in the 
same position as if they had given their employer the loyal service to which the 
payment of their wages entitled him. This cannot but give encouragement to 
labour agitators who make it their business to create trouble between employers 
and employees, and who will regard the result of this strike as a iriumph for 
their methods. The inevitable result must be the multiplication of labour dis- 
putes.” 

Sir B. N. MITRA said the Government of India had decided first to place in 
the Statute Book the Trade Union Bill before proceeding further with the Trades 
Disputes Bill. The latter Bill was now undergoing revision with reference to the 
various opinions which were sent up to the Government of India on it. It was 
not possible at this stage to state what form the modified Bill would take, or 
when the Government ot India would decide to introduce it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The provision to which exception was taken by certain Chambers of Com- 
merce was the one empowering, but not compelling, the Government, whenever 
any trade dispute arose, to refer it to a Dispute Board, not merely for the 
purpose of investigating but also for intervening to bring about a settlement. 
He admitted the word “settlement” in the provision of the old Bill was a bit 
unfortunate, but there was the word “ may ” in it. There was no compulsion. 
In any case, it did not compel the Government to refer any great dispute to the 
Disputes Board. That would involve compulsory arbitration. 

It was not his intention, the Hon. Member said, to commit the Government 
of India in any way in the matter. But there was a certain amount of misappre- 
hension about the original Draft Bill. Although the Goveinment said that they 
did not want compulsory arbitration the Draft Bill ilselt savoured of it. It was 
quite ptssible, and indeed probable, that as a result of the various criticisms wdrich 
tney had received on their original Draft Bill, the Bill might be modified in 
certain respects, and when it would be placed before the Indian Legislature they 
would have the fullest opportunity of discussing all the provisions in the Bill. 

Proceeding, Sir B. N. Mitra said that Sir John Bell incidentally referred to 
the recent Kharagpur incident. The position of the Government in that par- 
ticular case had been brought out in the Government communique referred to 
by Sir jehn Bell. It was apparent from the communique that the Government 
did not accept that these particular labourers were entitled to full pay during 
the period they weie away from work, nor did they suggest anything wnich might 
be construed as conveying an indication that the payment of full wages for 
the period they stopped work was to be followed as a precedent. The Government 
explained that there were peculiar features in this case which made it necessary 
ior the Government to concede the grant of full pay as a special case. 

Sir George RAINY, >\hose intervention in the Kharagpur dispute brought 
about the settlement, recalled at length the ciicumstances which led to the 
Goveinment of India’s intervention, and said Goveinment felt strongly that a 
position had arisen in which only one course was open to them. The paramount 
consideration was that it should be impossible for anyone to say that in their deal- 
ings with this matter the Government of India had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
For that reason, after consultation with the railway company, they announced 
the terms on which the men actually returned to work. 

“ 1 should make it as clear as 1 possibly can that the decision of the Govern- 
tnent^of India was influenced by the consideration I have mentioned and by that 
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consideration only. They were fully conscious of the dangers but they held they 
were outweighed by the necessity, as it seeeined to them, of avoiding any appear- 
ance of breach of faith.” 

Concluding, Sir George declared : “ The question at issue is the grant of 
full pay for a period during which the men have refused to work. The Govern- 
ment of India are fully conscious of the dangers which may arise if the general 
impression is created that a refusal to work will not be followed by the natural 
and obvious consequences. Their view is that the principle that work and pay 
should go together is entirely sound and is not indeed seriously in dispute, and 
in view of what has occurred at Kharagpur it will be all tke more necessary in 
future to refuse any concessions which would tend to confirm any misapprehen- 
sion that may already exist. The resolution was carried. 

8. — Banking in India. 

Mr. H, C. Edmondson, Bengal Chamber, moved that. 

This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into the banking in India, with a view to steps 
being taken to regulate banks, and banking business in this country.” 

He said that they had all heard a great deal lately about developing the 
banking habit. It was, however, very hard to teach this habit unless there was 
a feeling of confidence among the pupils whom they desired to teach. 

It was impossible to pretend that confidence existed. While he was prepared 
to admit that the deposits of the principal Indian Joint Stock Banks had, during 
the last 15 years, greatly increased and that this tended to show that with their 
encouragement the banking habit could be developed, he would say that the 
number of pitfalls, into which a depositor could fall, were stupendous and one 
had only to watch the issue of any commercial paper to see the number of small 
banks which were registered each month. 

Mr. P. MUKERJEE, Punjab Chamber, expressed his regret that he was 
unable to second his support to the resolution as it stood. He suggested the 
following amendment : 

“ This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into banking in India, with a view to steps being 
taken to improve and expand, if necessary, and to regulate and control banks, 
and banking business, in this country.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Sir Leslie HUDSON, of the Bombay 
Chamber, said that it was most important that the legislation regulating banks 
and banking business in India should be introduced, as early as possible, pro- 
vided satisfactory legislation could be obtained. Small institutions calling them- 
selves banks had been springing up all over the country in recent times, at a 
rate that was not generally realised. Too often they were inaugurated in the 
private interests of promoters for the collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
persons for employment in their business, or tor other purposes. 

Sir B. N. MITRA said that the Government was of the opinion that it was 
premature, at the movement, to hold such an inquiry as the nature of such an 
inquiry was such that the Government did not want to arrive at premature 
conclusions. 

It might be desirable to appoint either one or two experts separately, or in 
conjunction, to examine the subject or to appoint something in the nature of a 
committee, or even to appoint a committee which was not in itself expert. 

The amendment was carried. 

9.—* Import Duty Assessment. 

Mr. H. F. Bateman, Bengal Chamber, then moved that 
“ This Association is of opinion that effect should be given, at an early 
date, to the recommendation of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee for 
alterations to the system of assessment of import duty, under section 30(A) 
of the Sea Customs Act, so as to secure that the basis of assessment will 
normally be by invoice price, plus cost of freight*” 
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10. — Piecegoods Admixtures. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

“ In order to do away with the present complicated method of oalou- 
lating for purposes of assessment to duty the percentage of more highly 
taxed material contained in fabric, this Association recommends to the 
Government of India that the impoi-t duty on all piecegoods containing an 
admixture of artificial silk and cotton should be levied at a rate of 11 per 
cent, ad-valorem. Similarly, the import duty on admixtures of wool and 
artificial silk, or wool and cotton, should be 15 per cent, and on silk admix- 
tures 20 per cent.'* The resolution was carried. 

11. — Tariff Schedule Changes. 

This Association records its disapproval of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in making changes in the headings of the Import Tariff 
Schedule without previously consulting importers likely to be affected by 
such changes, and recommends that in future when changes in tariff head- 
ings are under contemplation Chambers Commerce and other bodies inter- 
ested should be coi. suited by the Central Government before such changes 
are brought into effect.” 

12. — Insolvency Act Working. 

Mr. J. G. Ryan (Upper India) moved : — 

“Ihis Association considers that opinions recently elicited from various 
Chambers of Commerce in regard to the working of the Provincial Insol- 
vency Act have shown conclusively the need for amendment, not only of 
the Provincial Act but also of the Presidency Town Insolvency Act. The 
Association accordingly recommends to Government that early steps be taken 
in the direction of amending and unifying the law of insolvency in India, 
particularly with a view to improving the existing procedure regarding the 
appointment and control of official receivers or assignees.” 

He emphasised that the main complaint centred round the subject of 
the receiver. The most important recommendation of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee was that official receivers should be supervised by Government in the 
same way as the Board of Trade supervised the work of the official receiver 
in England. The resolution urged not only the amendment but a modification 
of the law of insolvency in India. The resolution was carried. 

31. — Documents as Evidence. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

“ This Association is of opinion (l) that the law of evidence should be so 
amended that such commercial documents as are accepted as prima facie 
correct in commercial circles may be admitted in evidence without formal 
proof ; (2) that this amendment be effected by the introduction of a separate 
Act on the analogy of the Bankers' Books Evidence Act 1891 (XVIII of 1891), 
which should contain inter alia a provision by which the Court can take evi- 
dence whether any particular document is, by the custom of merchants in 
a particular trade or locality, rccognieed as prool oi the iacta conta\ned \n \t *, 
U) that the term commercial documents be held to include (A) documents 
which are universally recognised amongst merchants as proof of particular 
facts and which may be declared by notification to be ‘ commercial documents/ 
(B) such documents as may be shown in evidence taken in aooordanoe with (2) 
to be recognised by the custom of merchants in a particular tri^e or locality 
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as proof 0 ! facts contained in them, (C) such documents as the parties have 
by agreement undertaken to accept.” 

Sir John Bell (Bengal) moved as an amendment that para 2 of the 
resolution be omitted altogether and that for sub-clause (B) of para (3) the 
following be substituted ; (A) such documents as are certified by any 
Chamber of Commerce prescribed for the purpose in ** The Gazette of India.’’ 

The amended resolution was carried. 

14. — Loading of Vessels. 

Mr. A. R. Leishman (Chittagong) moved : — 

“This Association deprecates the notification issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, against the advice of local knowledge and interests, reducing 
the period in which vessels may load to Indian summer marks in Indian 
waters, and requests that it be withdrawn.’’ The resolution was carried. 

15. — Trunk Line Telephones. 

Mr, W. Roberts (Northern India) moved that ; — 

** This Association is of opinion that the development of the use of the 
trunk line telephone service is seriously hampered by the delay frequently 
experienced in getting calls put through, and requests Government to take 
measures to remedy this difficulty and render the trunk lines a dependable 
service to business houses.” 

Mr. H. A. Sams, Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, said that 
so far as the Telephone Branch of his Department was concerned, the Govern- 
ment official was as much a subscriber as any firm or private individual. It 
was not a fact that Government trunk calls got priority over private calls. 
The only exception was in the case of ” clear the line ” calls, which could 
only bo sent by a few oflf^cials. The speaker assured the Conferonce that he 
should have the matter regarding delay carefully investigated and would try 
his best to effect an improvement. The resolution was carried. 

16. — Mining Development. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay and Burma) mt'^ved that : 

This Association is of opinion that any proposal to secure additional 
revenue from time-expired mining conct^ssions by disposing of them under 
the system of auction or tender than is at present derived from them is 
contra7*y to the best interests of the country ; (b) that this Association views 
with apprehension the apparent tendency in recent Government proposals to 
look upon the mineral development of India as a suitable object for increased 
taxation and to with-hold from it the fundamental support necessary for all 
capital investment in mining ventures, namely, security of tenure. In 
support, therefore, of the unanimously expressed views of the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout India, this Association resolves to recommend to 
Government that the policy with respect to minerals which will bring the 
greatest ultimate benefit to India lies in attracting capital for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the country by guaranteeing security o! 
tenure to concession holders and by establishing the cost ol mineral conees- 
sions and rates of royalty on mitierals at a nominal figure.” 

The resolution was carried. 



India in the Brussells Congress. 

The following is the report of the International Congress against im- 
perialism held at Brussells from tho loth to the 15bh February 1927 and 
submitted by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru to the All-India Congress Committee : — 

In compliance with the resolution of the National CongresB passed at Gauhati, appoint- 
ing me their representative at the International Congrebs against Imperialism, I bad the 
honour to attend the scseions of this International Congress and to take part in its 
proceedings. 

The Brussels Congress, regarded fiom any point of vi'?w, was an event of fir-^t class 
importance ami it is likely to have far-reaching results. The English press, so far as I 
am aware, has given little or no publicity to it, with the exception of some labour organs. 
The continental press gave some more publicity, but even here more or less satisfaciory 
reports were confined to the labour papers. This was not surprising as it is the delib'^rate 
policy of the big capitalist newspapers in the West to suppress and ignore such happen- 
ings. Quite a large number of press correspondents, including representatives of some 
important news agencies, were present at the public sessions of the Congress, but either 
their messagfs were suppressed or they themselves did not scud any proper reports. 

The success and the representative character of the Congre-«8 reflect great credit on 
the oiganisers. It is no easy task to hold the first sessions of any Congress or to start a 
new organisation. The task becomes far more difficult if the Congress or O'-ganisation is 
meant to be international with world-wide ramifications. But no amount of organisation 
could have made the Brussels Congress the success it undoubtedly was if it had not 
supplied a real want. Any one present at tho Congress could not help thinking that the 
Congress was but the outward symbol of the intense desire for mutual co-operation which 
bad taken possession of the oppressed and the exploited all over the world. The idea of 
the Congress once started was eagerly welcomed and people came long distances to attend 
it. Many of the delegates from South America and South Africa ha), I am told, to raise 
subscriptions, to which even the poor contributed, to enable them to c ime to Brussels. 
Tills was an impressive fact and it naturally made one feel that whatever the future of 
the organisation which the Brussels Congress has created might be, some such international 
organisation is bound to come m the near future. 

A popular international Congress has seldom a very representative character, but 
under the circumstances, the Bru^a-^ls Congress can be considered to be very representa- 
tive both of the countries being exploiteii and oppressed t»y others and of wo kers* organi- 
sations. The list of organisations and delcgaies which I attach to this report wid give 
some idea of the representative character of the Congicss, This list is not (juite correct 
as some peviplc who are mentioned did not come and others who are nob meution-d came. 
The strongest delegation was that of China, the head of the d degation b irig a membir 
of the Executive of the Kuo Mm Tiing, tho Chinese National Party, which controls the 
National Government. Both the northern and southern national armies s at one ol their 
generals, and the Chinese labour organisations had several delegates. There were a 
number of Indians present representing students or local organisations in Europe, but 
although some of tliem were very able and helpful, they could hardly be said to represent 
India. The fact, however, that the Imlian National 0 ingress was officially represented 
made the Indian representation impoitant and weighty, in spite of failings of the represen- 
tative in question. Egypt, Persia, Syria, the Dutch East Indies, Annam, Korea, Morocc i, 
French North Africa (both Aiab and N* gro), South Africa (both N ‘gro and White laboui), 
United States (Ne'grocs and White representatives of the miiioiity movements), Mexico 
and the States of Central and South Ametica, were some of the countries represented. 
The Euiopean countries s mt labours, many of them famous in the ranks of socialism. 
Engiami sent a number of loaders of the left wing of the labour movement, among them 
being George Lansbury, M. P., Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, A. Fenner Brockway, 
Secretaiy of the Independent Labour Party, S. O. Davies of the Executive of the Miners* 
Federation, John Becket, M. P., Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., Harry Pollit, R. Bridgeman, 
Arthur McMannss and Helen Crawford. There were, besides, some men of note in litera- 
ture, like Henri Barbusse and Toller, the German dramatist. Messages of goodwill were 
received from a large number of people among them being Mr. Gandhi, Einstein and 
Remain Rolland. 
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For an Indian it was exceedingly interesting to meet the various types of humanity 
represented in the Congress. The Chinese were most of them very young and full of 
energy and enthusiasm, their leading delegate being aptly described by a local paper as 
^oeaeasing les y tux joyeux ctumn/ant elonne'*. The traditional notion of the placid and 
tranquil Chinese received a rude shock, and one was confronted with a group of persons, 
with little of the subtleties of the hardened intellectual but with a great deal of driving 
force and a desire to fill the picture. China, of course, owing to circumstances, did fill 
the picture. I suppose the Chinese representatives were the natural products of a revolu- 
tion and I was led regretfully to wish that we in India might also develop some of this 
energy and driving force, at the expense, if need be, of some of our intellectuality. 

The Indonesians, chiefly from Java, were even more interesting for us They were 
Moslems but even their names were partly derived from Sanskrit. Many of them bore a 
striking resemblance to tho higher caste Hindus, and their customs, they told us, were 
still largely Hindu in origin. There are many Buddhists in Indonesia and we weie glad 
to learn that the relations between the Moslems and the Buddhists were uniformly good 
and both of them worked together for the independence of their country. 

The Negroes present varied from the darkest black to every shade of brown. There 
were able men among them full of eloquence and energy, but they bru'e traces of the 
terrible martyrdom which their race has suffered, more perhaps than any other people. 
Listening to their harrowing tale of suffering and their present unhappy condition one felt 
that the obstacles in their way were greater than any which other struggling peoples had 
to face and that full freedom would come to them only with the emancipation of all the 
peoples of the world. 

The Arabs from Syria and North Africa were very different. Typical fighting m^n, 

who understood independence and fighting for it and cared for little else, and were wholly 

untainted with the slave mentality of more mtelleotual races 

The people from Latin America, dark as the Northern Indian, were again a different 

and interesting type. Most of us, specially from Asia, were wholly ignorant of the 

problems of South America, and of how the rising imperialism of the United States, with 
its tremendous resources and its immunity from outside attack, is gradually taking a 
strange hold of Central and South America. But we are not likely to remain ignorant 
mPeh longer ; for the great problem of the near future will be American Imperialism, even 
more than British Imperialism, which appears to have had its day and is crumbling fast. 
Or, it may be, and all indications point to it, that the two will unite together in an endeavour 
to create a powerful Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the world. 

It was this bogey of the United States and the fear that they might not be able to 
stand up against them unaided, that drove them to seek for help from outside. So far, 
the weakness of Latin America has been the want of unity. Each state quarrels with 
the ether and often within the states also there is disunion, usually fo nented by the United 
States. An interesting and instructive outcome of the Brussels Congieas was the achieve- 
ment of unity between the delegates of the vaiious B mtli American States. This unity 
was on paper only but it is probably the herald of a closer union of tho States against 
their bnllying neighbour of the North. 

The South African Trade Union Congress of white workers sent a representative and 
so also did the Natal Native Council — a Negro organization. In these days of race 
hatred in South Africa and the ill-treatment of Indians, it was pleasing to hear the 
representative of white workers giving expression to the most advanced opinions on the 
equality of races and of workers of ail races. The Negro and the white man jointly 
represented the Sooth African workers and they workM together in the Congress. 

The Congress held its sessions in the Egmont Palace in Brussels — a fine old building 
lent by tho Belgian Government. The public sessions bfgau on the 1 0th February. Pre- 
liminary informal meetings of such delegates as had at rived were, however, held on the 
7th and 8th February. I arrived in Brussels on the evening of the 6th B’ebruary and 
took part in all these informal meetings. On the 9th February representatives of the 
Belgian and foreign press were invited and a few delegates representing different countries 
made statements to them about the Congre s and what they exp<!Cted it to do. [ am 
sending separately a copy of the statement 1 made on this occasion. 

1 was a member of the Pra^sidium — the presiding Committee or Snbjects Committee 
of the Congress. This used to meet daily before the Congress and decide on the agenda 
for the session. I am sending separately a copy of the general agenda from which it will 
be noticed that there were six main divisions of the work. These were : — 

1. Opening addresses. 

2. Imperialism and its consequences in the colonial and semicolonial countries, 

3. Imperialism and the danger of wars. 

90 
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4. Go-operaMon between the national liberation movementa in oppresied oonntrlefl 
and the labour and anti-imperialist movements in imperialist countries. 

5. Co-ordination of the national emancipation movements with the labour moTe* 
ments of all countries, colonial as well as imperialist. 

6. Establishment of a permanent world-wide organisation linking up all forces 
against imperialism and colonial oppression. 

The word colonial here is used in a wide sense, as is usually done on tbe continent, 
and includes India and other countries under alien rule or occupation. It will be noticed 
that the different heads of the agenda somewhat overlap. The procedure adopted was 
to have gcneial speeches delivered by prominent people under each head and then to have 
special icsolutions tacked on to them. On the first day I was one of tbe persons who 
delivered tho opening addresses. Thi official languages of the Congress were French, 
English and Gorman. Every speech given in any of ihes‘^ languages was usually 
translated into the other two, though the German translation was sometimes dispensed 
with. Among the other languages used were Arabic and Chinese. An attempt to 
speak in Hebrow was stopped, partly for lack of time and partly because few, if any, 
would have understood It. The oral translations were good and rapid and the general 
arrangements for taking down verbatim reports and reproducing them in three langu- 
ages were also satisfactory. It must be remembered however in reading tbe pro- 
ceedings of the Congress that the translations are not always accurate and many of the 
resolutions and manifestos were originally drafted in a different language. 

Each session of the Congress usually had a different president, supported by two 
others on either side of him. Most of the beads of delegations had thus a chance of 
presiding and on one occasion I was the president. The more or less permanent president 
of the Praesidium and the Congress was Edo Fimmen, a prominent labour leader of 
Holland and Secretary of tho International Transport Woikers. 

1 might mention here that among the flags put up in the hall where tbe Congress was 
held was our national flag — white, green and red. The charkha could not easily be re- 
produced in the short time we bad. There were also big charts to show the prevalence 
of famines in India during the last hundred years and more ; and a striking one showing 
tbe way Indian troops had been used in various parts of tho world to conquer or oppress 
other peoples and fight the battles of British Imperialism. 

Tbe principal objects of 'the Congress, as disclosed in the agenda, were to bring about 
co-operation between the different national liberation movements and a co-ordination 
between such movements and the labour movements of various countries. This presap* 
poses that there is a great deal in common not only between the national movements but 
also between them and the woikers* struggle for emancipation. Tbe former appears 
obvious enough, though it often happens that when an oppressed country achieves freedom 
it becomes in its turn an aggressor and an oppresBor of others. A narrow nationalism 
frequently fights another narrow nationalism when their interests conflict, but both 
are of the same genus and equally likely to develop into aggressive imperialism, if an 
opportunity occurs. But this conflict cannot occur between two oppressed nations, unless 
one of them is utilised, as India has been so often in the past; by the Imperialist aggressor 
to oppress another. The second supposition however raises deeper problems. Are the 
interpsts of the workers in other countries the same as our national interests ? 

There is a growing belief in labour circles in England and the rest of the world that 
the exploitation of a subject people does not greatly benefit the labouring classes of the 
country which exploits. The only persons who really benefit are a small group of capitalists 
and but for the system which gives so much power to this little group there would be 
very few causes of friction between the woik^rs of different countries. It i£ not for me 
to say how far this contention is correct. But there can be no doubt that advanced 
labour opinion at present is distinctly opposed to the exploitation of another country as 
it believes that it ultimately results in a reduction in their own wages in the home country 
and in the lowering of their standards. Th^y feel that tbe safest way to protect them- 
selves is to try to better the condition of the worker in the exploited country. Obvious 
possibilities of conflict in interest are when the exploited country boycotts the goovls of 
a country as this necessarily results in increasing the unemployment of workers in the 
latter country. In regard to this the example of China is instructive and much to the 
point. Tbe Canton Government, as is well known, carried on an intensive boycott of 
British goods and with such success that the great British commercial centre of Hongkong 
was nearly ruined and could only be kept going by means of large grants from the British 
exchequer. The great strength of China to-day is this power of eoonomic boycott which 
has placed the British in an extraordinarily difficult position from which they are unable 
to extricate themselves. The Chinese boycott has done great injury to British trade and 
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most have added to nnem ploy meat in England. Bnt so far as 1 am aivare, no protest 
has ever l^en made by British Labour. It is apparently recognised by them that the 
Chinese, under the circnmstanoesi had a right to boycott. Indeed instead of protesting, 
British Labour has during the present crisis given a magnificont demonstration of soli- 
darity with the Chinese national naov( ment and has succeeded largely in toning down 
the aggressive policy of the British Ooveinment. Partly this is due to the recognition 
that the Chinese movement has as its basic programme the emancipation of the peasants 
and labourers. According to this principle there appears to be no reason why outside 
labour should have the right to object to a boycott of Lancashire or other British goofs 
which the Indian national roovemont may carry on. If. however, the Indian movement 
is run in the interests of vested interests and capitalism only, then of course there is littif* 
common ground between it and the workers' movements elsewhere. It might result, 
indeed, in the achievement of some mcaeure of political liberty and a change in the people 
who exploit either by themselves or together with foreign exploiters. But if the Indian 
national movement concerns itself with the economic liberty of the masses as well as 
political libeity then the causes of friction with similar movements elsewhere ought to be 
few. As I understand the national movement in India is essentially one for the eman- 
cipation of the masses and 1 see no difficulty therefore in its co-operating willingly with 
similar movements in other parts of the world. 

The problem of China naturally dominated the Brussels C ingress and many of the 
resolutions were directly or indirectly connected with it. Next came India. As, owing 
to lack of time, some resoluti ms relating to other countries could not be taken up, there 
were a few protests and it was stated, though with all gentlenes*^, that the Congress was 
proceeding as if it was almost an Indo-Chinese on ). But there was no real objeciioa to 
the prominence given to China and partly to In'iia as everybody appeared to be con- 
vinced that the coming success of China would soon be followed by the success of In«!ia 
and the achievement of full freedom by these two countries would be a very great step 
forward in the emancipation of all oppressed people. 

Indians were specially interested in four resolutions of the Congress. The first one 
related to India alone and was drafted by us. It ran as follows : 

** This Congress accoids its warm support to the Indian national movement for the 
complete freedom of India and is of opinion that the liberation of India fiom foreign domi- 
nation and all kinds of exploitation is an essential step in the full emancipation of the 
peoples of the world. 

‘‘ This Congress I rusts that the peoples and workers of other countries will fully co- 
operate in this task and will specially take effective steps to prevent the despatch of 
foreign troops to India and the retention of an army of occupation in that country. 

** This Congress further trusts that the Inilian national movement will base its pro- 
gramme on the full emancipation of the peasants and woikcrs of India, without which 
there can be no real freedom, and will co-operate with the movements for emancipation 
in other parts of the world". 

This resolution requires no comment. I may point out however that stress has been 
laid in it on the necessity for the removal of the British army of occupation. During the 
Congress frequent mention was made to troops being sent to China and strong objection 
was taken to it. We pidnted out that India had always to put up with an alien army 
of occupation and fresh contingents were ccntinually being sent. The principle of China 
applied in its entirety, and m an even stronger measure, to India and similar steps should 
be taken, wherever possible, for the removal of this army of occupation from India. 

Our second resolution was a joint declaration of the Indian and Chinese delegates 
and formed a kind of introduction to the third. Both the Chinese delegates and we felt 
it to be fitting to place on record our ancient intimate association from the days when the 
message of social emancipation which Gautama gave found saoh a ready welcome in China, 
and Chinese pilgrims and scholars ca re to India to learn of her wisdom, to the unhappy 
interruption of this intercourse at the beginning of British domination in India. The 
declaration runs as follows 

The Indian and Chinese delegates make the following joint declaration : 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were united by 
the most intimate cultural ties. From the days of Budba to the end of the Mughal period 
and the beginning of British domination in India this friendly intercourse continued 
uninterrupted. 

After the East India Company had by intrigue and force, secured its firm hold on 
the greater part of India, the English began looking for new sources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultivation into areas where food bad previ- 
ously tieen grown, bnt also tbruit Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese people by force 
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of armB« Since that itifamouB Opium War of ] 840-1844. Indian mercenary troops have 
been sent again to China in support of Biitish capitalist brigandage in that country. For 
87 years Indian tioops have been permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, 
Shanghai, etc. Time and again they have been used to shoot down Chintse workers and 
have thus cieated ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this 
declaiation, Indian troops^are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the 
Chinese revolution. 

With the strengthening of British imperialiem, India was cut off more and more 
from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and intellectual isolation, the Indian 
people have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

It IS this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to-day to organise effective means 
of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the enslavement of the 
Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active propaganda should be 
carried on in India to educate the people regaiding China and to arouse them to the 
neCLSsity of immediate action. We must now resume the ancient personal, cultural and 
political relations between the two peoples. British impel lahsm which in the past has 
kept us apart and done us so much injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a 
common endeavour to oveithiow it. 

We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power to co- 
ordinate then stiuggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simultaneouly engaging 
British impeiialism on two of its most vital trouts, China may receive active support in 
her present struggle and the final victory of both people may be secored. 

The third resolution was a signed declaration of the British, Indian and Chinese 
delegates. We suggiistcd to the British delegates that as their country was the chief 
sinner both in regard to India and China it would be desirable if thoy prepared a state- 
ment as to what they proposed doing. They therefore prepar<»d this declaiation. It was 
entirely their diaft, except for one or two veibal chaiiguB. Both the Chinese and Indian 
delegates accepted this. It is viossible that we might have drafted it in a slightly different 
way or preferred minor alterations. But we recognised that it was a courageous declara- 
tion and that it laid down an effective line of action, even in regard to India, and we 
decided to leave it in the form given to it by the British delegates. This declaration was 
signed by all the British delegates present, by H. Liau of the Executive Council of the 
Kuo Min Tang and by me. It was placed before the Congress by John Becket, M.. P. 
and George Lansbury, M. P. also spoke. The declaration ran as follows : 

We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task 
of all woi king-class forces in Imperialist countries is : 

1, To hgbt for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed 
countries, in order to secure complete ind<»pcndence wherever such national fo'ces so desire, 

2. To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial peoples. 

B. To vote against all credits, naval, military and air lor the maintenance of armed 
forces to be used against oppressed nations. 

4. To expose the horrors of Imperialism to the civil and military populations 

5. To expose imperialistic policy, in the light of the working-class struggle for 
freedom. 


In Relation to the Immediate Situation in China. 

1. We demand the immediate withdrawal of all aimed forces from Chinese territory 
and waters. 

2. We urge the need of direct action, including strikes and the imposition of the 
embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops eitbei to India or China and from 
India to China, 

8. That cbtimates relating cither to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted 
against. 

4. That in the event of aimed intcivcntion or open war every effort shall be made 
within the Labour movement to use every wc.ipon possible in the woi king-class struggle 
to prevent hostilities. 

6. We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the 
abolition of the unequal tieaties and of extra-territorial rights and the surrender of 
foreign concessions. 

6. Finally, in the interests of the Trade Union and Labour Movements in Britain, 
India and China we pledge ourselves to viork for their immediate, close and active co- 
operation. 

Gtoige Lansbujy, M. l\ ; A. Fenner Bukway ; t:>tcretary, Independent Labour party, 
8, Q. Davies } Member of the Executive of the Miner’s Fedeiation of Great Britain 
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John Bccket M. P. ; Ellen Wilkinson, M. P. ; Harry Pollilt ; B. Bridgeman ; Arthur 
McManus ; HeUn Crawford ; William Bust ; J. Stokes ; li. Liau ; Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It will be noticed that the fiist part of the resolution applies specially to India and 
clause 2 of the second part has also an important reference to India. The declaration as 
a whole refers to the duty of “ working-class forces in Imperialist countries,” which so far 
as the signatories are concerned, means Qroat Britain. 1 should like to draw special atten- 
tion to clause 1 of the first part in which the signatories declare that they would ** fight 
for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed countries, in order 
to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire ” ; to clause 3 ** to 
vote against all credits, military, naval and air lor the maintenance ot armed forces to be 
used against oppressed nations to clause 4 that they would carry on anti-imperialist 
propaganda even in the soldiery and to clause 2 of part 2 where direct action and strikes 
are recommended to prevent movements oi munitions and troops to India and China in 
case of war. 

This dealaration was sent by cable, at the special desire of the Congress, by the presi- 
dent, Edo Fimmen, to the president of the Indian National Congress and the National 
Government of China. I trust the A. I. C. C. will approve of it. The resolution lays down 
a very clear and definite and advanced policy for British labour an 1 it should be welcomed. 
But It should be borne in mmd that it only binds the signatories and certainly does not 
yet represent the majority opinion in British Labour. 

The fourth resolution in which the Indian delegates were interest'Hl was about 
Mesopotamia. V«e felt that as no delegate from Mesopoiamia was present and as Indian 
troops had conquered and stationed in Mesopotamia, and a large number of Indian clerks 
and employees wcie taking part in the exploitation of the country, it was up to us to 
demand the recall of the aimy of occupation and to say that we wished to be no partii-s 
to this Imperialist adventure, even though we might profit a litle fiom the drippings of 
British exploitation. 

There were a number of other resolutions not directly concerned with India. Many 
others could not be considered for lack of time, much to the regret of delegates from the 
countries concerned. Some long manifestos were hurriedly passed by the Congress at its 
last sessions when there was little time to consider them in detail. 

Finally a permanent organisation was formed. The riaesidiam, with some altera- 
tions, was made into the General Council of the League. A list of members of this Council 
is sent separately. There are five honorary presidents of the Council and in order to show 
honour to India 1 was included in these five. The others are Einstein, Remain Holland, 
Madame Sun Yat Sen and George Lansbury. The Council has an executive of 9 members 
with four substitute members, who can always attend and advise, and can vote when any 
of the regular members are absent. It was proposed to have me as one of tbiec secreta- 
ries but 1 pointed out that this was absurd as I could not even attend meetings from 
India. Thereupon 1 was not made secretary but in spite of the same objection 1 was 
made a member of the Executive Committee, There are three Sijcreiaries ; Gibarti, a 
Hungarian and a capable linguist and organiser, who has so far been in charge of the 
work ; Liau, a Chinaman, usually resident in Berlin ; and Senghor, a negro from the 
French African Colonies but resident in Paris. Lansbury is to be Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Edo Fimmen the Yice-Cbairmati. The office will be in Paris but for 
some months it will continue in Berlin. 

Under the constitution as adopted the organisations that sent delegates can be con- 
sidered as constituent or associated bodies and they are expected to contribute to the 
funds of the League having regard to their strength of membeiship and fioaocial position. 
It is of course open to any such organisation to refuse to be associated should it so desire. 
The Indian National Congress can thus for the present be consid red an associated body. 
I trust the A. 1. C. C. will continue this association and will take full advantage of it. 
The advantage of such association appear to me to be great and the disadvantages incon- 
siderable, Among the advantages are the opportunities to keep in touch with many 
Asiatic and other countries with problems not dissimilar to ours, and the use of the League 
as a very efficient organ for giving any publicity that we many desire. During the past 
few years the Indian Congress and the A. I. 0. C. have frequently discussed the question 
of foreign propaganda and publicity and have expressed a wish that something should be 
done. But for obvious reasons nothing much has been or could be done. Our resources in 
men and money are limited add modern publicity requires vast sums which we certainly 
cannot spare. Our contention has been in the past that the best propaganda outside is 
effective action in the country which will compel attention. This holds good to day and 
will continue to bold good. But if we can take ^vantage of another organisation to do 
the outside work for us efficiently without our spending much money or energy over it, 
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theie seems to be no reason why we ebouM not avail ourselves of it. But apart from the 
question of publicity, the important consideration is the contacts which we can develop, 
through the League, with other national movements. There is yet another consideration 
to be borne in mind. The League against Imperialism is an infant to-day and its future 
cannot be prophesied. But it is a sturdy infant with gi eat possibilities of growth. As 
many speakeis at Brussels pointed out it has the germs in it of developing into a real 
League of Nations of Peoples, a truer one than the League of Governments which sits at 
Geneva. This may be an exaggerated notion at present but it is not wholly baseless and 
it is to the interest of the Indian Congress to be associated with an oiganisation which 
might play a big role in the future. It is clear of course that any association with the 
League does not limit in any way the freedom of activity of our Congress. 

I feel that whatever our internal politics might be we cannot, in our own interests 
and in the inteicsts of the rest of the world, afford to remain isolated from the great 
movements and forces which are shaping the future. Practically our sole contact with the 
outside world is tbiougb England and the English language. This gives us a very one- 
sided and sometimes a perverted outlook on foreign affairs. We must therefore welcome 
all oportunities of developing contacts with other countries and movements. We arc 
today facing a crisis in China and it is rumoured that the Biitish Cabinet intends to 
break off all relations with Kussia. 1 cannot say w:hat the outcome of these crises will 
be but everyone knows that war is a possibility. A war batween England and China must 
affect India deeply, in more ways than one, and a war between England and BuFsia will 
not be a far away affair for us but will be fought at our very doorstep and within sound 
of our ears, and with Indian blood and tieasure. We cannot ignore it or remain aloof, 
or else our best laid plans for our national betteiraent will break down and we shall find 
ourselves suddenly faced with crises for which we are wholly unprepared and stampeded 
into a war for the support of the very system against which we are contending If we 
want to prevent war we cannot wait till it is actually declared. It is very difficult to 
do much when the fatal plunge has been taken. But it is possible to do a great deal 
even for a subject country like India if public opinion is educated and made to realise 
whither the imperialist policy of our ruleis is tending. If we want to stop the shameless 
use of Indian troops against our brethren in China we have to go to our people and tell 
them about it and raise such a storm of protest that it will be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to send a single Indian solnier abroad. Our people will not gain by the Imperialist 
adventures of England or her wars. Why should we not make it clear, with tremendous 
weight of mass opinion behind us, that we shall not be pawns m the bands of English 
Imperialists, that we sbail not take part in any wars at her bidding, and that above all we 
shall not permit our fellow-countrymen to be used to crush people for whom we have every 
feeling of iriendsbip and sympathy. May 1 draw the attention of the A. I. C. C. to the 
resolution ot the Council of the Independent Labour Party of England — a copy of which 1 
am sending— 'on the Chinese crisis ? British Labour is not as inteiested in China and her 
national struggle as India is, and yet it has taken up a most courageous attitude, not 
merely an expression of sympathy, but a definite line of a ction along which they are 
woiking and intend to woik even if unhappily hostilities should break out. The A. I. C, C, 
can do no less, both for the good name and for the future success of our national movement. 

As I have stated above, 1 bad occasion to meet many delegates from Asiatic countries 
in Brussels. There was a very strong desire amongst them for a closer bond between 
Asiatic countries. Nothing practicable could be suggested . We felt that fur the present 
the League against Imperialism would offer ns a common meeting giound and we could 
always remain in touch through it. In addition, our national organizations could remain 
in direct touch with each other and exchange publications and reports. At our Annual 
Congresses and meetings we should invite and welcome frateinal delegates from the other 
organizations, and whenever opportunity occurs we might visit the other countries and 
study the national movement theie. 

Our Chinese friends were specially eager to welcome Indians in China whether as 
accredited representatives of the Indian CongreLS or as students or visitors. Nothing 
would please them more than to have a visit from representatives of the A. I. C. C, to study 
the Chinese situation on the spot. For students they are prepared to afford every facility 
and even now, it is well known, many of the records of ancient Indian culture can only 
be found in China, 

The news that wc get in India about China nearly all comes through English official 
sources and is tainted. We must not base any conclusions on this one-sided and often 
perverted information. We have bad enough expeiienoe during the last war of the prosti- 
tution of news by the English for the sake of piopaganda. The same thing is happening 
again and we must beware of it. The cry of English lives m danger is raised and 80,000 
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soldiers and a vast armada is sent ostensibly to protect them. Bat only a few days ago 
it was stated in the English House of Commons by one of the Ministers that in China 
during the last two years three British subjects had lost their lives and daring the same 
period 250 Chinese civilians W3re killed and 260 Chinese soldiers were killed and wounded 
by British soldiers. This is the official British estimate-^the Chinese estimate which was 
also largely the ♦Ftiinate of the British press at the time the occurences took place, is that 
during the massacies of Shanghai and Wahnsien thousands were killed by the British 
soldiery. Lives are certainly in danger in China today, but, as has been pertinently 
asked, whose lives ? They are the lives of the Chinese and the danger com<'S from British 
guns and unhappily from Indian gnns. 

It is thus necessary for arrangements to be made for a fall and reliable service of 
news about China. This should not be difficult as there are many Chinese Information 
Bureaus and I trust the A. 1. 0, C. Office will take early steps in the matter. 


India and the Labour Party. 

The Blackpool Conference. 

India occupied a prominent place in the proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference at Blackpool which concluded on the 7th October 1927. The 
greater part of this day was devoted to two resolutions dealing with the 
constitutional position and the political prisoners. Both resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 

1 . — Self-Determination for* India. 

Mr. George Lansbuiy M. P., the new Chairman of the Labour Party, 
moved the following resolution on behalf of the Executive Committee : — 

“ The Conference ro-affirma the right of the Indian people to full self- 
government and self-determination, and therefore is of opinion that the 
policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co-operation 
with the Indipn people, with the object of establishing Ind'a, at the earliest 
possible moment and by her consent, as an equal partner with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

‘‘ The Conference declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed 
under the Government of India Act should be so constituted, and its methods 
of doing its work so arranged, that it will enjoy the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the Indian people." 

He said that despite the distance which divided India from Britain it 
was the duty of British workers to take an active interest in Indian problems. 
In the first place, the British Government was still largely responsible for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and the British workers, in accordance 
with their belief in democracy and self-determination, must associate them- 
selves vigorously with the Indian people in demanding self-government for 
India. The political enslavement of India was a humiliation both to the 
Indian people and to the British woi kors. The British people would bo 
disgraced so long as they accepted the injustice which was done to the Indian 
people. The Royal Commission, which was to report on a new Constitution for 
India, must be of such a nature that the Indian people oould be expected 
to co-operate with it. They oould not be expected to co-operate unless there 
wae a strong representation of the Indian vieiy. 
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Mr. Charles Roden Buxton (1. L. P.) supporting the resolution said that 
Labour should accept the full consequence of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as applied to India. They welcomed the frequently expressed view of 
representative Indians in favour of continued association with the British 
Commonwealth of Natiofis, but Labour should frankly recognise the right of 
India to full independence if it was derainded. The forthcoming Royal 
Commission ought to consist of Indians in at least half of its raembirship. 

2.— Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Fenner Brock way (I. L. P.) moved the following resolution : — 

“ The Conference re-affirms its declaration that, wit i a view to a new 
atmosphere for friendly discussion of the constitutional status of Indii, all 
coercive measures and repressive legislations should be withdrawn ; it recog' 
nises that some steps have already been taken in the release of political priso- 
ners, especially in Bengal, and that the results have admittedly justified action ; 
the Conference, however, urges the Government to use its authority in favour 
of the immediate release or trial of all those persons now in prison, or detained 
without trial, who were convicted by Martial Law or Special Tribunals.** 

He said that in January last. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member in the Indian Government, had stated that there were 961 political 
prisoners in Indian jails. His definition of “ political prisoners ** was narrow, 
and it was safe to assert that there were now considerably more than 1000 
political prisoners in India. Ho cited three examples of politic xl prisoners. 
During the war in the Punjab, special tribunals tried political prisoners in 
batches of 80 and 100. Among those sentenced to death were boys of 21, 
18, and 16. Among those imprisoned for life were 11 boys under 30 years 
of ago including two under 16. Forty of these prisoners were still in jail. 
It was monstrous that twelve years after the war, they should be denied 
liberty. Mr. Brockway also made a special appeal for Indians in Europe 
who were exiled for war-time activities. 

The second class of political prisoners were those arrested at the time 
of the Amritsar Massacre when martial law was declared. Eighty Indians 
sentenced at this time were in jail after 8 years. 

The third class were prisoners arrested and imprisoned under the 
Bengal Ordinance without charge or trial. For those the Labour Party had 
a special responsibility as the Ordinance was promulgated during the period 
of Labour in Office. Thirty of these prisoners had recently be.n released 
without any bad results, but forty remained in prison. 

It was of little use to appeal to the Conservative Government on the 
grounds of justice or humanity. They had shown in their treatment of 
the British workers that they had neither. And they were not likely to 
reveal these qualities in the case of Indians thousands of miles away. But 
they might appeal on the ground of expediency. It was impossible for the 
small White minority permanently to keep 300 million Indians in subjection, 
and if a*new Constitution was to be acceptable to India a now psychology 
must be created in India. No single Act could help to secure that more 
effectively than the repeal of all repressive laws and the release of all political 
prisoners. To the Labour Party, however, they appealed on the grounds of 
humanity and justice as well as of expediency. They would look to the next 
Labour Government to make one of its first acts the withdrawal of all 
repressive legislations and the opening of the prison doors. 



Indians in East Africa. 

The East African Federation. 

On the 14th July an official announcement of far-reaohing importance 
was mfide regarding the proposal to set up a Special Commission of 
Enquiry to go into the question of the federation of East and Central Africa. 
Heference was made to the bearing of the question on the position of 
Indians in Kenya. The official communication was in the form of a summary 
of a White Paper issued by His Majesty’s Government, announcing that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had even authorised to send a Specis^l 
Commission of Enquiry. 

Nairobi Conference and After. 

The White Paper begins by stating that, during the last few years, the 
policy as regards East Africa and the Dependencies has been largely governed 
by the abatement issued by His Majesty’s Government in 1923 which, while 
primarily designing to deal with the specific question of Indians in Kenya, 
deals also in no small degree with East African policy as a whole. The White 
Paper then refers to the developments siooe 1923. First came the visit of 
the East African Commission of 1924, whose report brought out the funda- 
mental difference between East Africa and other African territories, namely, 
that in all the East African territories, there were some regions specially suited 
for European planters and settlers and others specially suited for Native 
development. Second came, early in 1926, the Conference of the East African 
Governors at Nairobi. The White Paper here refers to the observations 
in the report of this conference on the “ dual policy,” i.c., the complementary 
development of non-Native and Native production. The passages quoted 
point out that East Africa is already committed to this policy ; and that it 
necessarily raises the whole problem of arriving at a just and far-seeing 
method of harmonising the best progress and welfare of the Natives with 
maximum production. 

The White Paper continues by showing that this conference was the first 
step towards securing better co-operation between the Administrations of 
the territories, whose boundaries are in the main the result of historical acci- 
dents, rather than expressions of ethnological and geographical factors. It 
then refers to the various instances in which European settlers have shown 
a tendency to desire a closer contact. As other recent developments pointing 
to the necessity for a closer union between the Administrations, reference 
is made to the (1) East African Guaranteed Loan Act, ( 2) the movement 
favouring eo-operation in research, and (3) the postal union between Kenya 
and Uganda. 

The next two paragraphs of the White Paper run : The growth of 
European and other settlements of the East African Dependencies raises the 
problem of the part which these communities must play in the political as 
well as the oootmmic life of the several territories. Their claim to share 
progressively the responsibilities however cannot be limited to representa* 
20(a) 
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tioo of tbeir own community’s interests ; and* if clashes between these in* 
terests and those of the vast Native populations are to be avoidedi their 
share in the trusteeship for the progress and welfare of the Natives must 
be developed. Quite apart from this necessity, the dual policy in regard to 
economic development should have its counterpart in the political evolution 
of the territories. Every year, we are providing more educational facilities 
for the Natives and although in some places it may be many years before 
the Natives can take a direct part in the central legislature, their place in 
the body politic must be provided for. 

After referring to the desirability of the investigation of the means of 
securing perhaps in successive stages (1) a closer union and co-operation 
between the territories and an increasing association of the resident immi- 
grant communities in the responsibilities of Government and (2) the creation 
of a more effective machinery for Native representation, and after a reference 
to article 10 of the mandate for Tanganyika, the White Paper ends as 
follows : — 

Britain’s Responsibility. 

“ In the event of the investigations proving that some, at any rate, of the 
East African territories are ripe for the creation of a Federal Constitution, 
consequential changes may be required in the powers and composition of the 
existing legislature. In any such changes, it will be essential to maintain 
the principle that the administration of East and Central African territories 
is based on the exercise of a trust, by His Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
the African population ; and that, while they may be now prepared to asso- 
ciate with themselves in that trust the members of the resident immigrant 
communities, they will still ensure that the principle of their trusteeship 
will be observed. The responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government for the 
territories of Eastern and Central Africa, with their 121 millions of inhabi- 
tants, are of the very gravest character ; and the possibilities of advantage 
to the Empire from a proper devebpment of these areas are almost incal- 
culable. On the other band the possibilities of disaster through failure to 
guide that development aright, are no less plainly discernible ; and it is 
clearly right that no time should be lost in deciding on the course which our 
policy must pursue if the highest interests of all concerned, of whatever race, 
are to be secured. At the same time, it will be a fatal error if any decisive 
step is taken before we have satisffsd ourselves that such a step will be received 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary for its success. 

Financial Aspect of the Question. 

‘Tinanoial considerations cannot be ignored ; and before the communities 
in East Africa can fairly be asked to express their opinions on so far-reaoh* 
ing a matter, the cost of any scheme must be estimated. It is therefore clear 
that before His Majesty’s Government can formulate any final decision upon 
these subjects, a special commission of enquiry must be sent out to East and 
Central Africa. His Majesty's Government accordingly make the following 
announcement : — 

" His Majesty’s Government consider that, as a result of the discussions 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the representatives of 
the territories in British Central and East Africa who attended the recent 
Colonial Conference, that some from of closer union between the territories 
of Central and East Africa appears desirable, more particularly in regard 
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to the development of transport and communicationst customs tariffs and 
customs administration, scientific research and defence. They have, therefore, 
authorised the Secretary of State to send to Africa a special commission with 
the following terms of reference 

Terms of Reference. 

(l) To make recommendations as to whether, either by Federation or 
some other form of closer union, a more effective co-operation between 
the different Governments in Central and East Africa may be secured, more 
paiiiicularly in regard to the development of transport and communications, 
customs tariffs, and customs administrations, scientific research and defence, 
( 2 ) to consider which territories could, either now or at some future time, 
be brought within any such closer union ; and in particular how best to give 
effect to article 10 of the Mandate for Tanganyika Territory which provides 
that the Mandatory may constitute the territory, into a customs, fiscal and 
administrative union or federation, with the adjacent territories under its 
own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures to adduce to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate, (3) to make recom- 
mendations in regard to possible changes in the powers and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils of the several territories (a) as a result of the 
establishment of any federal council or other common authority, (b) so as to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities and trusteeship of Government 
the immigrant communities domiciled in the country, and (c) so as ultimately 
to secure a more direct representation of Native interests, (4) to suggest how 
the dual policy recommended by the conference of the East African Governors, 
(i.e., the complementary development of Native and non-Native communities) 
can best be progressively applied in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, (5) to make recommendations as to what improvements may be 
required in internal communications between the various territories so as to 
facilitate the working of the Federation on a closer union and (6) to report 
on the financial aspect of any proposal which they may make under any of 
the above headings. 

“ In making the declaration of policy involved in sotting up a commission, 
with these terms of reference, His Mfi^esty’s Government wish to make it 
clear, that they adhere to the underlying principles of the White Paper 1922 
entitled ‘ Indians ill Kenyji ’ (command paper 1922), both in regard to the 
political status and other rights of British Indian residents, and also of the 
Native population, as trustees for their welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own government and in the common affairs of 
all the races inhabiting the territories. At the same time, they wish to 
place on record their view that, while these responsibilities of trusteeship 
must, for some considerable time, rest mainly on the agents of the Imperial 
Government, they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable 
task, those who as colonists or residents have identified their interests with 
the prosperity of the country.” 
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The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

Oo the 7th Sept, a representative deputation) consisting of Sir Fursho* 
thamas Thakurdas, Mr. Cocke, Lala Lajpat Rai) Mr. Jayakaf) Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sir Abdul Qayara, Raja Sir Rampal Singb, 
Mr. Natesan and Lala Ramsaran Das waited on His Exoellenoy the Viceroy 
in connection with the East African situation. 

The following statement was read on behalf of the deputation by Sir 
Purshotamdas Tbakurdas : — 

You Excellency, — We gratefully acknowledge your kindness in granting so 
readily and at such a short notice, this interview to us as representatives of the 
Indian legislature and of other interests concerned in the Indian position in 
Eastern Africa. Our apprehensions concerning the recent developmcntfc in those 
territories have prompted us to approach you. These anxieties came suddenly 
to a head, owing to the speech delivered by Sir Edward Grigg, immediately 
after he had returned to Kenya from London. He is reported to have stated that 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission on local Government had 
already been accepted by the Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, and also to 
have foreshadowed an elected majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Your Excellency will peiscnally remember how in the year 1922, a settle- 
ment with India was reached by yourself on the one hand, as representing the 
Colcnial Office, and by Earl Winiertcn on the other hand as representing the 
India Office, which has gone down to history as the Wood-Winlerton agreement. 
Th£t settlement, though not in every respect satisfying Indian aspirations, was 
regarded, in this country, as an honourable compromise, and your own part, as 
one of the two signatories, in bringing about such a happy solution, was highly 
appreciated. 

The publication, in Kenya, of this settlement of 1922, led to open hostility. 
In consequence the Kenya conversations were opened in London in 1923, which 
resulted m a new settlement, embodied in the White Paper of that year. While 
this new settlement of the Kenya question by the Colonial Office, proved unsatis- 
factory to Indian national sentiment, nevertheless, there were certain important 
sections which allayed our immediate feais. The chief of these was section 2 
entitled “ future constitutional development,” This section declared that His 
Majesty’s Goveinment regarded the grant of responsible Government in Kenya 
as out ot the question within any period of time that need to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

How necessarv such a constitutional safeguard was at that critical period, 
may be seen from the tact that an attempt was made before the end of the year 
1923 to hurry through an Immigration Bill, which would have injuriously restricted 
Indian immigration. This measure was disallowed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr, J. H. Thomas. 

An imporiani Conference took place in London in the year 1924 between 
the representatives of the India Office and the representatives of Colonial Office, 
which led to fruitful results. A period of comparative quiet in Kenya ensued, 
and an agreement by mutual consent was reached concerning representation on 
the Municipal Council of Nairobi, which appeared to promise well for the future. 

But, when the new white paper called the “ Future policy in regard to 
Eastern Aliica” was published in July 1927, grave questions aiosc in our minds, 
because it appeared radically to challenge that part of the earlier white paper 
of 1923, which was entitled “ future constitutional development.” We were also 
disturbed by the simultaneous publication of the Feetham Report which recom- 
mended a diastic curtailment of the Indian representation on Municipal Councils. 
His Majesty’s Goveinment have arrived at a decision to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission on Eastern Airican Federation without the public in India being made 
aware of it. W’e felt the necessity of getting adequate lepresentation on the 
Royal Commission itself with a view to safeguard our national interests. We 
anticipated that an opportunity would be given to the Goveinment of India to 
pnake suggestions conceining the Feetham Report before its conclusions were 
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accepted. But now the cabled news of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech at Mombassa, 
has given us serious cause for alarm. We are unfortunate in not having been 
able to obtain a full telegraphic report, though we have made every effort to do so. 

Since the present session of the Indian legislature is rapidly drawing to a 
close, we have ventured to ask you to hear us in spite of the uncertainty of 
the information available ; for when once the session is ended, everyone will be 
scattered. It is quite needless, in approaching Your Excellency, with your own 
full experience of Colonial affairs and your generous consideration of the Kenya 
question in 1922 when Under-Sccretary of State for the Colonies, to dilate upon 
the high importance of the Indian interests in East Africa. We would only 
venture to remind you that the recognition by His Majesty’s Government, of the 
fact that these territories have had a special and intimate relationship with 
India dating from the earliest days of British occupation has never been with- 
drawn. In recent years, this relationship with India has become even closer 
and the links of connection more binding than ever. The natural tendency of 
the future will be for India to play a still more prominent part in the develop- 
ment of Eastern Africa ; for Nature herself has ordered these mutual relations 
between the two countries, and they are strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that India and Eastern Africa are parts of the same Commonwealth. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency that a representation may be 
made to His Majesty’s Government in the following points ; — 

1. That final action should not be taken on the Feetham report, until the 
the Indian point of view has been examined. 

2. That adequate representation of Indian interests be assured on the 
Commission itself. 

3. That permission be given to a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to Eastern Africa, in order (a) to make a general survey, 
(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

4. That, before His Majesty’s Government corns to any decision on the 
report of the Royal Commission, the Government of India be allowed to make 
representations on any points affecting India, through a Committee which will 
confer, for that purpose, with the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London. 

5. That no decision with regard to an elected majority in the Kenya 
Council be taken pending the conclusion of the work of the Royal Commission 
and before consultation with the Government of India. 

We are aware that these requests are numerous, but the vital importance of 
this whole subject to the Indian people makes us anxious not to omit anything 
which may safeguard our recognised national interests. 


Lord Irwin’s Reply. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, replying, said he was glad to meet such a re- 
presentative and distinguished deputation. He claimed a certain measure of 
familiarity with these Questions as the joint author of the Wood-Winterton ; gree- 
ment and as a member of the British Cabinet when the Kenya White paper of 
1923 was approved. The British Government had consistently sought to pursue 
the promotion of Imperial solidarity. The only important aspect in which the 
White Paper of July 1927 differed from its predecessor was in respect of associa- 
ting more closely in tne responsibilities of Government, the immigrant commu- 
nities. The legitimate inference from that was, that the claims of Indians, 
constituting as they did an important section of the communities, to such an 
association, would be investigated by the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated on July 19th, expressly, in the House of Commons, that the question 
of Self-Government was not implied in the white paper, any more than it was 
implied in the White Paper o 1923. The Government of the proposed Commis- 
sion, made a representation for the inclusion of some one conversant with the 
Indian conditions. They had also forwarded the Assembly’s proceedings on 
Mr. K. C. Roy’s adjournment motion. 
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The Government fully apreciated the general views of the Indian people 
that Indian interests should be represented by Indians, and would do their best 
to ^ive effect to it. But the final decision regarding the personnel rested with the 
British Government who were in the best position to consider the various factors, 
determining the choice of the personnel, and who were not unmindful of the 
vital Indian interests involved. 

The second suggestion that a small deputation be sent by the Government 
to East Africa, had been already engaging the attention of the Government. But 
it is pren ature to consider at present the steps to be taken to safeguard Indian 
interests after the Commission had reported. 

As regards Reuter’s summary of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech, they had 
cabled for a full report, but had not yet received the official version of the speech, 
as also of the Feetham Commission’s recommend atians. The Government of 
India, His Excellency assured, however, were under no misapprehension as to 
the importance, to the Indian community in Kenya, of adequate representation 
on local bodies and of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial legislature. If and as, circumstances required it, the Government of 
India vrould do everything in their power to secure adequate protection for 
legitimate Indian interests. 

His Excellency could not however help feeling that the question in East Africa, 
should not be unaffected by the recent developments in the relations of India 
with South Africa, for which he paid a tribute to the Habibullah Deputation, 
to Mr. Sastri and to Mr. Andrews. The spirit of South Africa, he trusted, would 
not be without its influence outside and beyond the territories of the Union. At 
any rate the atmosphere was more favourable than that which was prevailing 
cnly a few years back. For his part, he saw no reason to doubt that, with 
patience and goodwill on both sides, they would succeed in bringing to a gradual 
solution those questions on which so muen depended not only for India and Great 
Britain or even the British Empire, but for all humanity. 

The Viceroy finally assured that the Government of India felt no less deep- 
ly than the deputation, and were both anxious and determined to leave nothing 
undone, vhich it was in their power to do, to uphold the status and honour of 
the Indian communities in East Africa. 


Sir E. Grigg^s Address to Kenya Council. 

The following “ Appeal to Indians ” is extracted from the text of Sir 
Edward Grigg^s address to the Kenya Legislature, published in the East 
African Standard,” : — 

Before 1 end, I would make a special appeal to the Indian members of this 
Council and to the Indian community throughout the Colony to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in the work and objects of the Commission, It is time that any fear 
or bitterness left by the controversy of four years ago should finally disappear. 
Some extreme things were then said, no doubt upon both sides ; but they were 
spoken in the heat of controversy. They should now be forgotten for ever. 

The communal principle of representation established by the White Paper of 
1923, has in truth given security to Indians no less than to Europeans and the 
settlement of 1923 in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Indians in Kenya stands fast. They themselves have now wisely accepted it, and 
they can rest assured that their acceptance will strengthen the desire of this 
Council and Government to provide as fully as possible for the needs of the 
lodian community. 1 have now visited the greater part of Southern and Easterp 
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Africa, in which Indians are receiving so much practical proof as in Kenya of 
goodwill towards Indian education, the care of Indian women and children and 
Indian welfare generally. 

The recent concordat of Indian questions between the Union Government 
and the Government of India has shown how much more can be achieved in these 
stubborn problems by a spirit of co-coperation than by a spirit of controversy. 
I hope that moral will be taken to heart by all who have, as I myself have, the 
welfare of Indians at heart ; for nothing could more seriously prejudice Indian 
interests than purely racial opposition to the closer union and constitutional 
development of East African Territories. 

We here are all fellow-subjects of the greatest Sovereign in the world, and 
partners in the world- wide political system over which he reigns. In all that we 
plan we are right to think most carefully for ourselves ; but it behoves us also to 
think broadly of our neighbourers in East Africa, of our fellow-subjects of all 
races, and of the Empire as a whole. 
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The Kenya Indian Congress. 

The Kenya Indian Congress opened at Nairobi on the 26th Doc. 1927. 

The President, Mr. Tyab Ali, in his presidential address* traced the 
early history of the part played by Indians in the development of East 
Africa and deplored the absence of Indian members on the Hilton Young 
Commission. Ho pointed out that there was no necc^jssity for a Federation 
Commission, in view of the imperial policy laid down by the White Paper 
of 1923. He referred to portions of the speech of Sir Donald Cameron 
and strongly deprecated the idea of a federation and criticised Sir Edward 
Grigg's attitude. 

He strongly deprecated the policy of the Local Government of per- 
petuating segregation. He said the Indian community demanded inclusion 
in the defence force if it was going to be maintained. Land policy was 
subject to racial restrictions retarding the progress and development of the 
colony. 

The President resented the Government policy of gradual elimination 
of the Indian element from Government service. The Government s con- 
tribution towards education of Indians and Africans was niggardly, and the 
acceptance by the Government of the principle of free and compulsory 
education, restricting the benefit of the same to Europeans only and excluding 
non-Europeans, was highly unjust. 

Eegarding native labour and registration, the President said the entire 
system should be condemned as conducive to slavery. He appealed to the 
Government and the people of India' seriously to consider the advisability 
of opening information bureaux in India and to encourage and facilitate 
Indian immigration. Bonafide Indian farmers should be invited to 
Tanganyika. 

He strongly condemned the recommendations of the Feetham Com- 
mission. He referred to the objectionable policy of the East Africa Govern- 
ment, regarding possession of arms by Indians. The Indian community 
were determined to secure common franchise as the only solution of the 
estranged relations betweim Europeans and non-Europoans. He urged the 
European community in Kei»ya to live in peace and harmony with Indians 
as they were doing in Tanganyika and Uganda. 

Sir E. Grigg's Administration Condemned. 

The Congress on the 27th instant unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Phadke, Executive Councillor, supported by Indian 
legislators and others recording its emphatic protest against the generally 
hostile attitude of Sir Edward Grigg, Governor of Kenya, towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and recording the opinion that His Excellency had 
thereby forfeited the confidence of the Indian community. 

The Congress also unanimously decided to present a memorandum and 
give evidence before the Hilton Young Commission. 

The Feetham Keport. 

D was further unanimously resolved to withdraw representatives from 
all Government bodies in the event of the Feetham Commission recommenda- 
tions being implemented. 

The Congress placed on record its firm determination to resist such 
action by every constitutional means. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

(CONTIiVUm) FROM PAGE 320, VOL, I) 

Discussion on Currency Bill 

Oil tli'i 7th M\RCH tliore was considerable rush for seats in the public fjjalleries 
to hear on the floor of the Assembly the eeho(*s of the acute controversies that 
found such expression all over tin* country on the issue of the exchange ratio. A 
similar interest was roused last August but jnililic went away disappointed as the 
debate was postponcvl. 

Sir Basil BLACKKTr, in moving the consideration of the. Currency Bill, said the Bill 
was a transitional meisure to cover the i)(‘riod till the Cold Standard and Reserve 
Bank Act came into ojicration. The principle of the Bill was that the time had come 
to restore real stability to Indian Currency and that could only be at Is. Gd. What- 
ever the argiim''5n*s for or against inirncdiat ‘ stabilization at Is Gd., the alternative of 
immediate stabilization at Is. 4d. w«is entirely oul of question, for it wa^ absolutely 
unthinkable that they shoulil suddenly and arbitrarily degree a diqm'ciation of 11 
per cent in the value of every rupee, (‘very currency note, every title to money 
in India. If there was choice, it was between stabilizing at Is. Gd. or not stabilizing 
at all. In this cas;, discussing the alternative, Hir Bisil Blackett said the flrst 
alternative was coinpl'‘t(‘ abstention by Govern ment intervention to regulate 
exchange leading to cnornioiis flnctuiitions and probably to a money panic 
and eventually if it was cone ‘ivably ])ossible at all to a ^s. rii])ee. The second 
alternative was to stabilize iiric(‘s round the existing level of wholesale prices, say an 
index number of about l.oO, or around some difleront levcd of prie-es, leading to long 
period of uneerhiinty, of undoing what had been done and taking risks of he^jinning 
all over again, of the absence of stability of exchangt) and of Imving undimuiishea 
controversy which would then c{‘ntrc round what should be the index number. Sta- 
bilization at Is. 4(1. as advocat(‘d by a local party in the country would lead to im- 
mense immediate' losses, social and labour unrest, higher prices all round in terms 
of rupees and incnnised (*ost of living all round in terms of rupees, deficits in Ijud- 
gets of every Gove'.riimoiit in India involving increased taxation and when final omii- 
Ubrium had lieen restored, there would b(‘ no ])ermanent benefit to any body. The 
mt'asnre before the house propost‘d stabilizatuui at Is. Gd. and as this ratio had held the 
field for now two years, it was for its oiqioiK'nts to show cause for ujisetling it. He 
contended that the eleven points he stated to the Indian Chamber of (\)mm('rco, 
Calcutta in DeciMiiber last had not been seriously challenged. He re-stated these 
points and expanded some of them. 

Deprecating loose talk on Is. 4d. ratio, the Finance Member showed that Is. 4d. 
was maintainSi belw(?en 181)9 to 191 G by car(*ful regulation of currency or what was 
called ‘‘manipulation’* and the fact that Is. 4d. was artificial and not natural was 
demonstrated clearly in 1917 and by the troubles faced since then. Thus in no sense 
Is. 4d. was the natural ratio nor was it the established ratio to-day. He referred 
also to coincidence that in 1899 the Fowler Committee’s majority report recommended 
Is. 4d. in preference to Is. !3d ])roposcd by the minority, mainly for the reason 
that the former was the dcfacto ratio. 8ir Basil next argued that no ratio could 
possibly be permanently more advantageous for India than another. Replying to the 
argument of an agriculturist who sold his produce for export getting 12*5 })er cent 
more under Is. 4d. the Finance memhiL* emphasised that nothing whatever was 
gained by an Indian exporter or by any one else if he received in payment larger 
number of rupees of less value instead of smaller number of rupees of greater value, if 
gold or commodity viluoof what he received remained uuallercci. They must remember 
that under the gold standard and most of the fallacies committed by the Currency 
League were in talking of rupee in relation to its sterling value. The Finance 
Member adiled that wliatcver the number of rupee rcceiv^ under either ratio, 
they gave exactly the same power of purchasing commodities in gold values. All 
that could happen as the result of lower exchange ratio woulcT be that during 
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the period of instability some sufler and some would make profit and experience 
showed that it was nearly always the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fell. 

The question then really was whether prices had in a prci)ondcrant degree adjust- 
ed themselves to Is. bd. and, it so, tlie (Jurrcncy Commission unanimously was for Is 
6d. He did not know whether it could be seriously argued to-day that prices had 
not BO adjusted themselves. The case for Is. 4d, in the minute of dissent of Sir 
Purshothamdas Thakurdas was entirely based on the argument that adjustment to Is. 
Cd. was incomplete and that it was not too late lor 1 s. 4d. to be chosen instead. 
Was it not then hard on the Government that alter the case for Is. 6d. had been 
elaborately told to the world in this minute, the supporters of Is. 4d. should now 
entirely shift ground and resort to arguments quite unconvincing and unduly emo- 
tional ? Admission that prices had adjusted themselves in prejwmderant degree meant 
that there was no more reason to-day for disturbing Is. (5d. ratio than there was 
for disturbing Is. 4d. in, say, 1907. The stability of exchange meant more perhaps 
to the agricultural cominunily than anything else in India. Indeed, it had enabled the 
agriculturist to get a fair price for his produce, lie proved this by stating that in 
December when the exchange stood at Is. 3d. gold, the index number of jirices for 
cereals was 105 and for pulses 109, while in January 1927 exchange stood at Is. 6d. gold 
and index number for cereals was 14J and pulses 155. Why had the value of 
good grains gone up in spite of the rise in exchange ? The answer was that in 
times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of prices the agriculturist 
found that prices of his produce did not rise in the same proportion to the rise in 
the prices of things he bought. Stability had restored equilibrium and brought the 
agriculturist into his own again. Even in the case of cotton, he gave figures to 
show how unimportant exchange had been as a factor in prices compared with 
Other factors. Thus, in spite of the rise of nearly 5 per cent in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton, so far from falling, had risen 
appreciably. 

Concluding, Sir Basil summed in seven interrogations the whole case against Is, 
4d, which would in his opinion mean losses and unrest with permanent benefit to 
nobody and he asked what possible reason is there why the whole equilibrium rciached 
after painful years of struggle be upset simply that after several years more of 
Buffering and needless losses we may gradually restore a new equilibrium at Is. 4d. 
instead of Is. 6d. without anyone being one bit the better for all intermediary 
Sacrifices ? 

Pandit MALAVIYA then arose amidst cheers to put the opposition case. Pandit 
Maiaviya regretted that Sir Basil should have confined himself to ratio issue 
merely. This was not the only question before them. The great question before 
the House was what was the correct measure of currency reform that the country 
wanted. 

Pandit Maiaviya said the matter required a review of the currency history. He 
quoted the opinion expressed by the Lords of the Treasury in 1879 against the Govern- 
ment of India's currency policy and gave the opinions expressed by Dadabhoy 
Naorojee and Bir Dinshaw Wacha on the same subject in 1897. A former Finance 
Member of the Government of India also distinguished the loss of India as against 
the gain of the Government of India. Pandit Maiaviya added : “When the ru])ee 
was raised from 13d. to Ifid. it was condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice 

at that time. I am surprised that it is now taken by the Finance Member to-day 
as a precedent for inflicting another larger injustice on the neople of India. When 
did the people of India, I ask, accept the arrangement which was brought about 
in 1898 r' The ^eakcr then recalled the history connected with the work of the 
Babington Bmith Committee and how the opinion of the majority of this Com- 
mittee had been found to be wrong and that of Bir Dadiba Dalai was right. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas urged the Government in 1924 to stabilise the 
exchange at Is. 4d. But Sir Basil wantexl to continue his manipulation till he 
could push it up to Is. 6d. and fiercely and vehemently opposed the plea for a 
Commission in 1924. When the Currency Commission was appointed its personnel 
showed that the dice had been loaded for Is. 6d. and all cries for the addition 
of at least one more member to the Commission fell on the deaf ears of this 

irresponsible Government. The report of the Commission proved their fears. 

Pandit Maiaviya said the Bill was brought up in August when members had 
not had time to weigh the pros and cons of such a momentous issue and this 
session, when members were prepared to discuss it and wanted ample time, the 
Government stood in their way and postponed discussion. Only two days have 
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now been set apart for a measure of such momentous importance. He had been 
told by non-official friends that they had to make few speeches and go to voting. 
The public must resent the decision to force the House to come to a decision in 
such a short time. Pandit Malaviya next recalled how it was laid down that gold 
standard reserve should be built out of^ profits of coinage and that this reserve 
be utilised for no other purpose than to introduce real gold standard and gold 
currency in the country. The Hilton Young Commission has entirely ignored this 
pledge which the Government had given to the people of the country. Rir Basil 
Blackett too had done' a wrong by deflating this reserve to the extent of 3 and half 
million pounds. The speaker further recalled why the finance department of the 
Government of India, after putting most seriously before the Commission the 
proposal for a gold currency, did not stick to it. 

Sir Basil Blackett, interrupting, suggested that all this was not relevant to the 
Bill before the House and would be relevant to Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
Bill coming up in Heptember. 

Pandit Malaviya submitted that he must show the whole case for the currency 
reform and why the exchange ratio was injurious without ensuring the establishment 
of a gold standard and gold currency which the Government of India had themselves 
suggested to the Commission. 

8ir Basil Blackett : The Government of India did not accept that scheme. The 
Finance department admitted the difficulties in working it out. 

Pandit Malaviya held that, those difficulties could be got over by the Finance 
Member with the h('lp of his department and his friends in London. The shaker, 
while admitting the manly and noble fight of Bir Puriishottamdas Thakurdas for 
Ish. 4d., regretted that Bir Puriishottamdas did not lay emphasis on gold currency 
as one cure for India. Thanks to the late Mr. Edwin Montagu, the Government 
could not now take an executive action. This was the first time in India’s history 
that the currency matter w'as to be determined by a vote of the House and a vote of 
the House only. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar : What about certification ? 

Pandit Malaviya : Give that credit to Lord Irwin that he will not certify a 
measure of such vital im])ortancc if opiiosed by the people’s representatives. 

Resuming, Pandit Malaviya said if he were told that there was not enough gold 
to maintain a gold currenev, He would repudiate that suggestion. ‘‘There is enough 
gold in India itself to come out to make a success of the gold currency. Only the 
people must have confidence in your laws and must know that you will not change 
them suddenly.” Bir Basil had, on the other hand, been manipulating the currency 
and artificially raising the valiitj of the rupee. The Pandit warned him from a 
shastric text saying that King and Rulers must not lightly tamper Avith weights and 
coinage of the country. If lo-morroAV a seer was declared to mean 18 chhatakas, all 
purchasers Avould rejoice. But every producer would sutler and it w^as no argument 
to say that because the producer had suffered for two years and had reconciled 
himself to the Avrong position he must be left to continue. 

APPRECIATED RATIO NOT BENEFICIAL TO INDIA 

As Bir Victor Basoon’s speech Avas intended to be pitted against that of Bir 
Basil Blackett important extracts from it will be read with interest. Sir VICTOR 
said : I lay no claim to the title of expert. I am indeed only a humble student 
of such matters, but my experience in the Avorld of business has shewn that an 
expert is by no means invariably right. Indeed, T and my interests have sufl^cred 
considerable losses at times by folloAving the advice of experts ; nor is it beyond 
recollection of many seated here, especially those from Bombay, that CA^en Govern- 
ments have found that blind jaursuit of dicta of experts, however distinguished, has 
at times led to many losses Avhich liave to be met by the unfortunate taxpayer 
where, however, we in business Avorld have to shoulder large personal losses adacd 
to having to face criticism by no means restrained from shareholders anything but 
sympathetic to the difficulties of commercial management. It is rarely in official 
world that he who sows seed has not bex'n translated to higher spheres before the 
day of harvest arrived and criticism of indignant representatives of the people is 
disarmed at the sifjht of a newly appointed member of the Government who begs 
critics to cease crying over split milk and let bygones be bygones, ( laughter In 
spite of the well-being of the cultivator, I feel myself unable to accept the allur- 
ing picture painted by the champions of the rupees and decided to look further 
afield. It was soon borne in on me that all these advantages of an appreciated ratio, 
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if beneficial to India; would even more be beneficial to Great Britain in her ster- 
lin;?-dollar exchan^ 2 :e and would have been so easily obtained by the country merely 
following the Government of India’s lead by demonetising^ sovcrei^icn and increasin/2^ 
the price in sterlinfi: value of bir p^old. At the same time sterlinf»:-dollar exchanf!;e 
could he raised as here by deflation, the manipulator or mana.£?oment continuing 
until it reached a new jj:oId point wh' u any rising tendency could be stopped by 
further manapjement of manipulation by increase or as the Finance Member prefers 
to call it inflation of currency at the new )>roposed gold point. In my pursuit of 
truth, it was then that I ran across a pamphh't by Professor Keynes entitled, 
The economic consequences of Mr. Ghurchill” criticising the British Chancellor of 
Exchequer not for refraining from following India’s examide and raising her dollar 
exchange above pre-war but for raising it by 10 j)er cent the pre-war parity. Now, 
Mr. Keynes is termed om* of the most brilliant brains of th(' younger generation. 
8o I think he may be allowed to be quoted against that band of intdlectual giants, 
the supporters of the Is. ()d. ratio (T/iniibter). Fx(*''r]>ts from this viduable pamphlet 
as well as Mr. Keym's’ rM^i<'wof Iho situation a yi'ar later arv' in the hands of 
membprs. 8o, I >vell restrict myself to ]»ointing out that Mr. Keyn(‘S considers that 
the rise in exchange w'as in t ict a mov(‘ by tin' (lovernment to d(‘press wages. I 
emphasise this point of benefit to tliosi* uho are intereHt(‘d in labour toils, Hy turning 
a profit of 3d. a ton to a loss of Is. Od. the action of f P>ritish ( jovernment was a direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortuniit(‘ effpc's on British tradci, but at any 
rate, the action of the British (lOvcTunuMit was intended to and did achieve one 
thing. That was retention of world’s money marb't to that country, f sec no 
such prize falling to India by the Governmpilt of India’s similar action. I w'ould 
like, particularly to draw the* attention of the house to Mr Kewncs’ subsequent 
review a year after wher<' ho sIkovs that fall in sterling valups of commodities at 
British ports of 13 p(T cent, made up of 6 per cent dro]) in world values and 7 per 
cent drop through exchange that this fall only c.iused a dirrcasc in the cost of living 
of 4 per cent. As I have said before only 4 percent adjustnuMit to tin* higher ratio 
took place in a country like Fngland with its highly organised banking niethods 
and compi'titive system of marketing the world’s ])rodii(‘e and we who live in a 
bullock-cart country are ask(*d to believe that barely two years after Is. OJ. gold 
ratio 'was established, we have almost eomf)let.(‘ly adjusteil our ]>rices. Lot me 

cmihasise too that any advantage that India might ho|K‘ to expect from an apjire- 
eiated ratio could be expect cxl in a higher d(‘grec in Gri'at Britain owing to her 
large debt to America and her dejiendencc on foreign smpplics of foodstufls for 
feeding her pcojile. 

Effect Of IUtio On The Ofltivatoii 

Now let me take a concrete ease of the eflect of rise in exchange on a cultivator 
of produc/^ or export for grower of cotton. If we assume the valiu' of cotton at 
the point, of export as IOC) points during the late Ish. 4d, gold era 2 years ago, an 
analysis of charges will show that 22 points an* required for charges from up- 

oouritry raw kapas markiit to the point of export and of the ri^maining 78 points 

'w^hich the cultivator rox-oives Of) points are swallowed uj) by production costs in- 
cluding intersts heaving a margin or jwofit of 18 ])oiiit. IlndtT Ish. Od. ratio 

the 100 becomes 87 1 /2. The charges are the same, so that 18 point profit becomes 

only 51/2. The House will see that the unfortunate cultivator has his profit 
reduced not by one-eighth but hy two-thirds. T havt^ taken the cotton grower 
because he has been having a better lime in the past than other cultivators. The 
price he has had for his product has Ix'en proportionately higher than average 

rise in other commodities with the result that until last year, lie was able to pay 

off his debts and put a little by. But what is his position to-day ? He has seen 
over 50 per cent drop in world prices. In any case, he could not with present costs 
of production make a profit and yet he is lorced to take one-eighth less for his 
product at the port of shipment (not at his market) or allow consumers in this 
country to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the result for 

him except to sink back into the clutchc^s of the sowcar ? And he is told that the 

Government has announced through its Finance Member that the cultivator suffers 
no net loss. 

Now from the cost of living figures 1 gave the other day some interesting de- 
ductions can be made. Our arguments with nfeence to cultivators outside those 

whose produce prices are directly affectixl by world prices were based on Government’s 
assumption that internal prices for kindred articles had adjusted themselves and that 
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there was in consequence an appreciable drop in the cost of living? thou.srh we had 
always fought the statement that adjustment \^as suhsfpiitial. If, however, drop in cost 
of living is negligible — ^those figures showed it— if follows that those cultivators who 
are not growing produce for export have not yet adjusted their ])riccs to Ish. (kl. 
rupee and so arc no Avorso off* and that to my mind is the answer to the stiitemoiit 
that is often made that the large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch yet. 
Th(‘,y have not lost because tliere has been no adjustment or drop in the jjrices 
they receive. But if there has not yet be(‘n an adjustment, tlu^ wlioh*, of the case 
for Ish. 6d. falls to the ground. Look through the evidence givcm before the Cur- 
rency Commission. The witness coneiirs with the higher ratio on the assumption 
tieat all prices had substantially adjusted thi'rnselves. So all the painful process of 
adjustment has still to eorne and (JovernnH'nt’s advantages in direct increased 
taxation is falling entindy (m those producers of eommoditus in direct competition 
Avitii foreign imports. Live' us back our Ish. 4d. rui)ee and prices will only rise 
in those importen eommoditi(‘s of Avhieh are told only 7 p(‘r cent consumed is 
i)y tin' agriculturists utkI in home produce directly comjK'titive with them and these 
ite-i.s form a very small part of the total cost of living Inulgid. I admit 8ir, that 
something wdll cost more though none Avill cost full 11 per cent to the consumer 
heeause he pays retail and not (\ J. P. prices. I admit tliat your wdiiskj will cost 
you more (laughtia-) hut I do not admit that a man can live on whisky alone, nay, 
not even if he be a Scot (laughter) and in any ease large eornmitnients have been 

made for forwaird delivery and cxch.'inge is fixe<| for fliesi* eommitmenls and eom- 

]'(*titioii among im])orters will allow’ nrices to rise materially until those stocks ne(‘d 
to lie rejilaced and for all we know’ liy tiie time they need to be replaced, Avorld’s 
prices may have faden so tliat in spite of the lower (“xcliange they may cost no mon; 
in rupef'S, for remember that som(‘ expiTt, like ]Mr. Ivitchen, toreshadoAv a substan- 
tial fall in world’s pri(*es during tin* next fcAv years and though I do not think 

that they will fall by full 40 ikt cent that has been mentioned, still it do(‘S look 

likely that we are now in a period similar to the last 2.") years of the last century 
an<l must look forw’ard to a definite drop in world ]n*ie(*s. 

ADVAXTAOES AND DISAOVANTAOEK OK Is. Gd. 

So much for the bogey of rising jiriees if we return to gold ratio. Now, Sir, let 
me try to sum up the advantages ami disadvantage of ib(‘, higher ratio. Firstly, 
among the agriculturists at iiu'seiit only tliose growing an (‘xport commodity are 
suffering, but w’hen general adjustmimt takes jilaei* then all must suffer during the 
painful period. Secondly w agc-(‘arners have not found any a}>})reeial)le advantages 
in th(‘ higher ratio bceausi' they only g(‘t an advaiitagi* through a drop in the 
general cost of living and in some case such as employee's of tnuluig and maimfae- 
turing coneerns an era of di'pressioii means a reduel ion of staff and eonsi'qucnt 
unemployriK'nt a number of unfortunate family men. Thirdly, we get an advant- 
age to (rovernment linanees which is a very real one di'sjiite the fact that budgetary 
consideration were not in the Finance Member's mind Avht'ii fixing on w'hat rates 
we should have now’ in attempting to estimate the price to be paid for the very 
real advantagi* that the Hon. Member has received. 

There is a (juite definite dillieiilty which has, I think, been the cause of so many 
jierfectly true statements appearing conflicting. 1 have trii'd to analyse this pheno- 
mena and consider that it is due to a lack of chiarni'ss in la\ing down a fundament- 
al premise or assiimiition. We must either vkwv the problem on the assnm])lioii 
that cost of living mul jiriccs have for all practical piiijiusi's adjusted themselves 
or on the contrary the assiimiitioii that there is a large mal-adjiistnamt. So as to 
show^ the House how easily one cmi fall into error by mixing uj) the two assiimj)- 
tions let me begin by criticising one of my statements. The other day J w'dS jioiiiting 
out differences in debt that the country was burdened witli under the two ratios. 1 
Avas entirely right Avhen I stated that under the liigher ratio, the country had to 
pay 491 crores grains of gold more than uiidor tlie lower one. But in saying 
this I omitted to say that 1 Avas accepting the Ciovernmerit assumption of substan- 
tial adjustment. 

The burilen of the country Avhich is in gold can be stated either as grains of gold 
or as 65 erorcs odd of Ish. 4d. rupee or Ea 57 crorcs odd. of Ish. (id. rupee or 
43 millions odd of sovereigns. But this burden Avould actually only be felt by those 
whose financial existence had only partially adjusted itself to the iicav ratio. The 
grower of bajrifor instance get the same amount of rupees for his product under 
Ish. 6d. as under Ish. 4d. It in fact the gold value of his product is raised with 
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his taxation and his expenditure, he is no worse off practically even thoii^fh his 
tixation has been raised. The Government only gains where prices have adjusted 
themselves. Where it pays the same gold value as before, it can not gain in salaries 
as these, having the same rupee cost, have been raised equally in terms of gold. 
Tn other words, if as I maintain general eost of living has not gone down, if, as I 
hold, the price of commodities in the country with certain excciitious is as high 
as before, if, therefore, the rest has all risen in terms of gold, then admittedly the 
advantage to the government, and tlie burden to ])eople is limited to the home 
charges and purchases of import('d goods less lower cusiom duties the Government 
may receive. Now, who })ays for this advantages and who shares in it? It is only 
temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are assuming 
with a certainty regarding which, I admit, I still have my doubts. What are these 
remittances. They are invisibh^ imports as th(‘y represent services received just as 
all remittances rejiresent either commodities or service nreived into this country. 
They, therefore, have all got to be i)aid for any advantage derived by imports 
is counter-balanced by an equal disadvantage suffered by exports. As I have shown 
there is only an advantage when prices which include wages have not adjusted them- 
selves. Now it lias bei'n estimat'd that the gross short fall in rupees suffered by 
exports is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40 to 45 crores a year and therefore 
this is one which must ))ay for any advantages that may be received by 
imports. These advantages wliether receivcxl by the Government or otluTwisc are 
paid for at. the exfiense of producers of exports. Ho, it is on this portion of the 
population that the whoh' burden falls, on this class that beneftts only micros- 
copically as consumers of imjiorts. 

Kihk In Expenditure In Teems Of Gold 

I now turn to the argument which the Hon. the Finance Member on Friday 
last stated he had some difficulty in following. I refer to the statement that thougn 
the Government took credit for a lower rupee figunj of expenditure in 1927-28 
compared \^ith 11)211-24 whim tlie Hon. MembiT llrst look charge of the finanees 
of this eountrv, the gold value of rupees extracted from the taxpayer had in- 
oreasod. In 192'l-24 the (lOviTurnent took th(5 equivah'iit oi 97 millions odd 
sovereigns from the taxpayer. The following year, after th(‘ efforts of th(' Inchcape 
Committee, the e(|uival(‘nt number of sovereigns was reduced to 78‘8 millions. In 
1927-28 the Government estimates of reviiiine was equivalent to 93'9 million sovereigns 
or over 15 million sovereigns more than in the year following the efforts of the 
Ineheape Oomniiltee or 0*6 millions mori' than tfu; figure that the Committee set 
out to reduce. The Finance Member has asked us not to ignore any difference in 
the commodity value of gold. I will not ignore it. 

If the House will look at Vol. IT of Appeudiecs to the Royal Commission’s 
Report, page .'I'l, it will see that at the budget time in 192.'1, that is, in March 1923, 
IT. H. A. prieii index figure is 159. Now look at June 1925 on page 34, IT. H. A. 
price index is 157. a. dro]^ of 2 jioints. Mr. Keyne’s article of June 2ud 1926 in 
The New Prpyhlir gives the drop of IT. H. A. wholesale prices during the year 
previous, that is, between June 1925 and June 1926 as 6 points, a total drop, there- 
fore, of 8 points since March 1923. How does the Hon’blc Finance Member 
justify the rise in expenditure of the equivalent of 15 million sovereigns of 1926-27 
over 1924-25 when gold commodity pricp in that period has dropped ? 

Hir Basil Blackett : I have explained it in another jilace on Haturday last. 

Hir Victor Sassoon : 1 could explain it and I pronosc to explain it here. I 
could explain it by saying that the reason why the Hon’bh' Member has had to raise 
the gold value of his'cxiienditure is because prices in India have not adjusted 
themselves to 18d. ratio and he has, therefore, had to pay an increased gold price for 
everything or at any rate for a great deal of his expenditure outsiefe home 
charges. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Has the Hon’blc Member seen my statement in another place 
that we had spent more ? 

Sir Victor : I have not. I am afraid I was not present at the other place. It 
would be very interesting to hear how it- is although arithmetical sum says that we 
have spent fitteen millions more and gold prices have dropped in the period. I should 
have thought that the Finance Member might have pointm out in his budget speech 
that there was an aiipareiit rise in expenditure and he might have explained 
it there. 

Sir Basil : I did. 
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Sir Victor : I think the main reason is that whatever lie may have said in 
another place he has not been able to reducje his expenditure in this country because 
prices have not adjusted themselves to Ish. Od. ratio. The Hon'ble Member will not 
say that. He dare not say that because if la; did say that, he would be removing 
the very foundation on which the whole of the edifi^'e of Ish. Gel. has Ik*^! so 
painfully erected and it will come crashing to the ground. 

Incidentally the llon ble Member said if it could lie shown to liini that prices 
have not adjusted themselves he would go into Ish. 4d. lobby. As the cost of living 
has not gone down appreciably and as 1 take it that prices of commodities decides 
rent and taxes do form jiart of the cost of living ligure I have every hope of seeing 
the Finance Member in Ish. 4d. lobby (laughter). 

The Hon'ble Member also accused me the other day of wishing to wipe out the 
debt by inhating currency after the example of (Jermany. When he took charge of 
the Finance Department, exciiange wjis at Ish. 3d. gold according to his own 
statement. I have never criticised the Finance Member’s action in manipulating or 
managing currency to raise the rupee from Ish. 3d. gold to Ish. 4(1. gold. I have 
merdy protested against raising that ligurti above Ish. 4d. gold. I’urther, I ask this 
House to pause and consider for a minute whether it is likely that if all jieoplc 
would supiiort a iiolicy of repudiation of public delits. »So it all comes down to this. 
Are we to burden that portion of the community which exports c.ommoditi(‘s for the 
advantage of the Government and creditors? Ar(‘ we to decide to make the whole 
country endure the painful process of adjustment to Ish. Gd. rupee which has yet 
to take place or are we to ask the Government of this (iountry, both imperial and 
provincial, to readjust their budgets to the old ratio and give up some of the 
advantage that they have received during the last. 2 years. At any rate, one thing 
I do feel convinced and that is that if wc ju’e to return to the lower ratio, there is 
no one who can give us back our Ish. 4d. rupee more economically than can the 
FinaiKie Member. However much we may criticise his jiolicy in certain directions, 
however much we may dejilore a tendency to twist words to suit his subsequent 
views instead of taking the meaning accepted geiuu’ally when they were spoken, not 
one of us, I feel sure, will deny that teijhnical re-organ isat ion of whole of the 
finances and Finance Depattment of this Government, a reorganisation which is 
entirely due to the genius and industry of Sir Basil Blackett. No one will deny 
that this is a lasting heritage for which India will ever be in his debt. I am a 
sincere believer that Lsh 4d. will be best for India as a iiermammt ratio but 1 will 
tell the House that I do see in a return to it a jiossihle slight dislocation not of 
trade and commerce of this country but of the tinancial arrangements of the Gov- 
ernment. But knowing as 1 do how’^ the British civil servant will always give 
his best regardless of his personal views I have a feeling of confidence, should a 
return to lsh. 4d. ratio be eventually decidini on, that w^e can rely on the knowdedge, 
integrity and loyalty of the Hon. the Finance Member to make the necessary 
changes without any untoward disturbance. (Applause.) 

Bir P. THAKUEDAB rose amidst non-ofljcial cheers and spoke for over an hour 
in support mainly of Is, 4d. ratio. He said he had taken a note of the criticisms 
here and elsew'here. He had as a member of the Currency Commission supported 
the introduction of a gold standard but did not support a gold currency. He would 

certainly explain his position wdien this question would come up before the House. 

In connection with the Bill, the Finance Member some time ago had remarked that 
the question of ratio was a minor one ; how then had he suddenly found it imjxir- 
tant and wished to stabilise it? He (Sir P. Thakurdas) wanted this to bo decided 
by representatives of the people in this Assembly. Dr. Macphail had talked of the 
appreciated and depreciated rupee ; but was Dr. Macphail aw’are that this rupee was 
deliberately pushed up by the Government of India from is. 4d. after the Keserve 
Councils misfortune and that all through after the Fowler Committee report, the 
policy evolved by the executive was at variance with the recommendations of that 
Committee ? In accordance with that policy, the country was filled with silver 

coinage and gold was removed from this countiy in spite of the protests of a strong 

Viceroy like Lord C^urzon and taken away to Eimland during the war. There was 
a balance of trade in favour of India and no ^Id could come. Then there was the 
Babington Smith Committee report with Sir D. Dalai’s minute of dissent which was 
a monumental document. The committee took care to remark that even if the 
world fell, its recommendations should not be revised and the tragedy was that from 
the day Is. 4d. was removed from the statute, that Is. 4d. was the prevailing rate ever 
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since then. Aiilomatic currency had been cut off and the Government of India had 

been the sole jud.ii:os of the rate at which exchanj^e would prevail. In allowing? two 

shillini^s to i^o on into the Statute the Government had no other object except 
to push the ratio to a point which they wanted. If th« Govern numt of India 
(lid not, push the oKchanj^je and loft it uncontrolled there would not Jiave been any 
(lifficulty, but the Govern ment induli^{'d in raaniJ)uli^tin^^: the currency. Thcjy pushed 
the rupee up. Was there any country in the world which did like this ? 

Sir Basil Blackett Siam. i ti 

Sir Purshothamdas ; — Siam and India are not comparable to each omer. He 

publicly acknoAvl('di;(Hl the fact that the Finance Memlx^ did ask the India Gmce 

to stop short of the mad course. However, what was th(^ ])resent position ? India 
had no trust in the Government policy recjardinc^ exchar/ * and so India wantetl a 
p;old currency l)ecause then she could be sure of the full \m1uc of the coin. It was 
re”:rettable that on this rpu^slion an ('ininent financier like Sir Basil could not see 
with Indians. If (he Government now persist(xl in carrying Is. Gd. ratio and in doing 
anytliing aLOunst Is. 4d. then it would be one more dismal chaptew to those already 
tlmre. Gid Dr. Maephail realise that if Is. 4d. was jnit on the Statute' the mills have 
to pay more for tln'ir raw produce and hy tin's higher ratio they rather hit the 
best and the oidy consnim'r of Indian mills, naimily, the masses of the loiver middle 
classes. Was it not right then that even the seli'isli millowners should got up ami 
say that this was wrong jxiliey ? What did hhiropcans know of th(' poor masses ? 

(Gries of (^h, Oli). Ht‘ (piotod the vi(‘ws of a uriter in “The Indian Daily Mail’’ 

wlio said that by the higlK'i* ratio agriculturists were hard hit and there were scarcity 
and fnmin(\ 

Th(^ argnmc'nt of the Finance M('mber as re'gards wages was exaggerated. Tlmn 
again Dr. Maephail had said that people with fix(‘d income would suffer. In the 
laws of (‘cono it was tin* tiller of the soil who would suder. As for Sir Basil 
Blackett’s argument of strik(‘s in case of D. 4d. Sir P. Thakurdas said that no- 
thing would lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than if they pushexi 
through Is. Od. ratio and stabilised it. 

QTTESTIONH TO TfIK FINANCE MEMBER. 

Sir Basil had talked of (dc'voii points. II(' would res(Tve his answer to these 

eh'vcn ])oints. Is it a tact that no other major country had its curn'iiey appre(:*iat- 

cd beyond its pre-war valiu' and, if so, Avlcit is the excuses for India being given 
this sp(*cial treatment regarding her curreney ? Scicojidly, is it a fact that the work- 
ing of this ratio has b(M'n feasible owing to ijisistence of the Government to leave 
an ineffective ratio on the Statute Book whi^'a prevented gold from Ixdng tendered 
to the cniTCMicy authority in India ? and this was done in sjiite of protests from the 
Indian comineo-ial community ever since Thirdly, is it a fact that tin’s jirocess 

has been further hastened by* the Govern im\' it’s starving the (xmntry of her normal 
expansion of currency and (liiring 1920-27 actually deflating currency ? If the reply 
be in tile afhrmative, will the Finanet' Mf'mlx'r give tla* figures ? FomMhjy, is there 
any country which can be quoted as a jireccdent for this normal insisUMiee of the 
GovormuTil to ke(q) the inofhclivt? ratio on the Statute Book and koet)big out gold 
as a tender of curriiiicy authority and the ])ersisl,enee of the Government in starving 
the country of normal t‘Xp;nisioii of curn'iicy ? Fifthly, will the Govcu iiuniit lay on 
the table a stat(*mont of the amount of a d(*fIation and show the amount of ('xpan- 
sion of curreney which lias been (‘heeled u])-to-date and, lastly, what is the basis of 
figure of jiruduction in IIk' price l(*v(‘l on which the Finance Member ju8tifi(‘(J com- 
pulsory non-expansion of currency and his policy of deflation of currency. 

Continuing Sir P. Thakurdas said that they ask(‘d for Ish. 4d. because this was 
on the Statute Book till 1914 and India’s currency was the only currency in the 
world which got the lea - 51 . disturbed during the war, because India wantecl Is. 4d. 
as they did not want to be unfair to crc’ditors. It was in bringing gold from the 
international mark(‘t to India that Sir Basil intervened and by fixing a ratio of Is. 
Gd. he prevented sovereigns from being con vcrUxl into Rs. 15 and Comptdled every 
man in India to be satisfied with Rs. 13-5-4 and took a jiart for his so called sur- 
plus budget and obliged contributions and gave the rest to those who wanted to 
remit money outsid(x If the Government of India were prepared to give a gold 
cuiTcncy, then it would affect the debts outstanding up to date. Until that time 
there would be injustice to the masses by not reverting to Is. 4d. and by stabilising 
gt Is. Gd. The internal trade of India was about 15 times the import and export ot 
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EnK^aiicl and if England took two years for complete adjustment of its trade, then 
surely India could not take less than ten years. 

8ir Basil had asked as to what was the sanctity in Is. 4d. ratio and whether it 
was not a question of sentiment. But a gold standard and gold currency was India's 
birthright and she w'as deterniincd to have it. ‘‘We are anxious that you should not 
have it at the inconvenience of England disturbing Eurcyean conditions’', but I ask, 
is it the intention of the (loveriiinent of India andtheliidia Office that until wc 
can takc‘ from them a gold standard and gold currency they are slowly giving us pro- 
motion from Is. 6vl. to Is. 8d. and to Is. lOd. and then to 2s? Unless there is sanctity 
attached to the qu(‘Siion of ratio, I h ivc not the least doubt that in order to 
bolster up Cxovornment budgets, avoid further taxation and make up for increasing 
expenditure of all kinds, wo shall be slowly drifting into a higher appreciation of 
rupees and further grinding down of the masses. This is a thing which no Indian 
who has studied the ])roblem would think of with equanimity. If in 1920 tiio 
Babington Smitli Oommittee had boim a little loss gr<*edy and a little more discreet 
they might have got through Is. Gd : but there was (lod above, they become greedy 
ancf two shilling failed. Now the (Jov^Tiini'Mfc h is done a wise thing and want to 
give promotions stejv by st(‘p. f am sure the Vici^roy will nevcT do it. Let the 
Executive do what they like. No Indian will agree to a course which has no pre- 
cedents in any other country and which (*v»Ty economist of the last century has run 
down in language which J can hardly imitate. 1 support the motion for consideration 
and hope when the amendm?nt comes Ldbre the House, you will vote for Is. 4d.” 

It was 5-30 j).m. and on the Proshh'nt’s suggestion agreed to by all members of 
the House that the motion to take the bill into consideration Ixi put, Sir Basil 
having waivixl liis right of rejily, the house agreed unanimously to take the bill into 
consideration and then adjourn eri. 

On the 8th MAKCll, after intcr])cllations on the Bengal detenus, the House 
proceeded to discuss the Chirrcncy Bill. 

The President riihxl that tlie annmdmenls raised two questions : (I ) The gold 
standard and gold mirrciicy, and (2) the exchange ratio. These questions could he 
tliscussed indepiMideiitly and lie would first take up tJie question of ratio and if Is. 
Cd. WaTc adojdi'J lu‘ would allow any changes lu'cessary in other amendments pro- 
vided they were admissible. Mr. Jaiiinadas ISIEHTA then moved his amendinent to 
Clause 4 to introduce Is 4(1. ratio in place of Is. Gd. by substituting for Ks. 21-13-10, 
its. 13-14-4 as the value of one tola fine gold. 

Mr. .Tarnnadas first criticised the personnel of the Currency Commission and 
declared that all but Sir Purshottamdas wore Government’s henchmen and were 
jmt forward as experts to uphold Sir Basil’s theory. How could the opinion of 
such a body weigh with the House? The Commission merely stated, never mind 
what steps were taken, Is. Gd. ratio had become do facto and must be accepted. 

Mr. Joshi : Does my Hon. friend suggest that if wc rcacli the right idace by 
the wrong ])ath, we should ge t back to traverse the right path to the right place ? 

Mr. Jamnadas: Yes, f will, if there is time enough and thiTC is time in this 
instance. Tliis Commission’s report, I repeat, merely registers the Government decree. 
Even my friend Kao Bahadur Shamnarayan Hingli could have written it. 

8ir Basil : Or, even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. (Laughter). 

Mr. Jamnadas : No, I would not liave written it. (Ijanghtei). Continuing, the 
speaker felt that Mr. Vakil’s book should have been the last for Sir Basil to rely 
on to prove that adjustment of prices had taken ]dace. Mr. Vakil had referred to 
the adjustment merely of commodities which India exported but what about other 
adjustments ? Something like 70 crorcs were paid out in salaries under the general 
railway and military budget. Had this payment been brought down to GO erores, 
that would moan adjustment. (Hear, heiir). “Are the members opposite prepared to 
give away even a copper coin from tJicir high salaries ?” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: “What about your 20 rupees daily allowance ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Jamnadas : T am prepared to give 12 and half per cent of that. (Renewed 
laughter ). The only gentleman whose salary should be excluded from this is the Vice- 
roy because he arrived in India and took up the appointment when the rate of exchange 
was Is 4d.” Continuing, Mr. Jamnadas held that the aiipcudix giving the cable 
correspondence between the Goveriiinciit of India and the Secretary of State had 
clearly established that in October 1924, the Government had made up its mind to 
fix Is. 6d. and confessed that its recent action in manipulating currency towards 
that end was becoming generally known. 

22 
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l^ie speaker next contended that about 35 crores of rupees were removed every 
year by foreign investors in India in the form of profits. These people would reap 
the harvest to the extent of four crores under Is. 6d. Three to four crores profit 
was made by the Government of India over the exchange and the rest of the pro- 
fit went into the pockets of importers. This was how thirty to forty cror^ of 
annual loss to the country w'as being distributed among those who profited at India 
being mulcted. • u- i 

As regards India’s debt the Finance Member had made mere assertions which 
were misleading and tlie speaker paid an clocpient tribute to the services of Mr, 
B. F. Madon in preparing the statement which exposed tlic Government case and 
proved India’s loss. 

Mr. Jamnadas dc i larcd that for every rupee of external debt India would be 
paying one grain of gold more than if the ratio were Ish. 4d. His rejily to Dn 
Macphail and Sir Basil about the payment of debts was that a bond was a bond 
and must be i>aid ar^*ording to cx)ntract, but when a bond was dischargcxl the 
commodity value of iho time w’hen the bond was contracted or the ratio w;oul(l 
not and could mjvcr lie taken into consideration either in individual or national 
transaction. By trying lo raise the ratio by two pence, Sir Basil was increasing 
India’s external debt by four crores pounds. There was yet another wrong done 
to this country, Mr. Madon had sho^n that nominally the Government of India’s 
expenditure had gone down. It had gone up in terms of gold and by this process 
additional expenditure of 52 millions of gold had been taken from people of this 
country. In the last four years this was nothing less than a repetition of the 
tragedy of appreciation of the rupee to Is. Id. which Mr. Gokhale had protested 
against in 1902. This parallel tragedy shows that whether there is a gentleman 
01 international reputation or an unknown i)erson as the Finance Member, the 
parallel fact exists that there is concealed taxation without th(j people knowing it. 
This >vas a subterfuge resorted to when in 1902 also there was seen a idienomenal 
optimism of the Hecretary of State that this country ivas prosperous. What had 
the Finaneo Member to say to this ? 

Sir Basil ; I have already rqilied. 

Mr. Jamnadas : You may in words. You have to prove it and I say place 
this memorandum of ours before any committee of independent exj>ert8 and the 
Finance Member will be condemned. Then again, tlie evils of the higher rate of 
exchange had been given in words of blood not by an agitator or currency league 
but by Sir Basil himself in his evidence before the Currency Goniniission, 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, averrtxl that the surplus should be the result of the 
growing prosperity of the country and not a jirofit from the exchange. They were 
told that the prices were going down. Yet the cost of civil and Military aumiiiis- 
trution was rising yearly. Gn the civil side alone from 59 millions in 1924-1925, 
the cost went up to 90 millions in 1925-1926 and threatened to run up to 84 
millions in the budget year. On the military side, the reduction of seven crores 
was showui while in tact the costs had risen from 338 millions to 342 millions. 
Mr. Jamnadas resumed his scat after BjH'aking for an hour. 

Sir Walter WILSON (Associated (chamber of Commerce), opposing Mr. Jamna- 
das’s amendment, referred to the report of the Currency Commis.sion where Sir 
Purushotamdas Thakurdas had himself agreed to tlie unanimous view that if it 
could be shown that prices had to a prej)ondtTating degree adjusted themselves to 
the existing de facto ratio, then tluit ratio must be adhered to. 

Sir Purushotamdas : You will also read the minute of dissent. 

Sir Walter Wilson : It is generally admit ted that in the long run it is of no 
consequence whether the rate is fixed at Is. 4d. or Is. Gd., because in the end the 
prices have to adjust themselves to the ratio. It is true that the cost of living has 
not appreciably fallen sim^e the rate rose to Is. 6d. But you must look into the 
calculations here. You must take the Calcutta figures which are more reliable and 
not the Bombay figures. Sir Walter Wilson quoted the prices of cereals and show^ 
that the prices had adjusted themselves to the existing ratio. 

Discussing the position of the ryot under Is. 6d. he quoted that in case of 
rice, for example, only eight per cent of the total crop was exported and so the 
balance of 92 must be borne by the w^age-earners, middle classes and clerks in 
this country. Ho also in the case of wheat. Only a small portion of the extra 
rupees were received outside India. The European in this country with the 
exception of a few were all in favour of Is. Gd. When they were trying to fix 
the ratio, it was better that they should do so in the neighbourhood of the existing 
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rate than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another basis with all the 
dislocation it was bound to cause. 

Mr. Chalmers of Assam might not agree to Is. 6d. but the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion of Assam was definitely for Is. Gd. and the Association would have 
supported Is. Od. if they were convinced that they would gain under it. The Bengal 

National Ohainlicr of Commerce of which Mr. Birla was a member had sent a 

telegram through its Secretary favouring Is. 6d. This Chamber was all these months 
for Is. 4d. and now it had come round to the view that Is. 6d. is the best. 

Mr. JINNAH on rising to speak quoted the opinion of a learned 

authority that skilled witnesses came wtth such bias that hardly any weight 
should be given to them. The past history of the currency policy in India 
was nurtured in ineouity and immorality, but he was ’.prepared to judge 

the issue divested of its past. lie would be in the position of a jury. He 

asked 'what happened with regard to the Babington Smith Rmjort. Those 

experts reported and the Government accepted the recommendations. India suffered 
crores ana it was said that it was a colossal blunder. It might be Bnid that Sir 

Basil was a genius, but could not Sir Basil be misguitlcd. When this House wanted 

a commission, the Government did not respond and later the Government packed a 
commission. The bedrock of this C/ommission’s report was that prices had ad- 
justed themselves and if it could bo proved that this was so, the ease of Is. 6d. would 
be established, but he held that' the evidence before the Currency Commission was 
most cursory. ( A voice : No. ) Mr. .Tinnah : I say it is most cursory and most 
perfunctory and if a judgment were given in a high court on such evidence it will 
1)0 upcst in five minutes. (Applause.) If you think experts have reported and their 
views must bo accejited, then why come to this legislature for its opinion. 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, said Mr. Vakil’s book bad shown that exchange has been 
made by Sir Basil (,o determine prices by conscious control. But the spejiker asked 
whether the commission had proved that prices had adjusted themselves. 
The Commission oonfesswl there was no accurate statistics of prices and that there 
was much less reliable material regarding wages. And yet, they were told tliat 
prices had adjusttxl themselves and that wages would be hit by going back to Is. 4d. 
(Laughter.) Mr, Jinnah further read extracts from the cabled corr(*spondence between 
Delhi and Whitehall. Tliis shows the Secretary of State has been goading and 
bullying the Finance Member. I am iircpared to give the devil his due ( Loud 
laughter, in udiich Sir Basil joined). It must bo said to his credit that his conscience 
revolted against it and that; he did not indul,|^c in artificial manipulation beyond 
Is. 6d. (Hear, hcarJ. To that extent India owes him a debt of gratitude. (Sir Basil 
made a bow and the House laugluxl). Mr. Kikabhai Premchnnd had said that either 
ratio would not make substantial difference to Government exchequer. If that was so, 
why talk of dislocation of finances ? 

Sir Basil : You are misquoting him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; The Hon’ble Member holds an important position in the 
commercial world and can take care of liimsolf without Sir Basil’s defence. 

Addressing the labour members of the House, Mr. Jinnah told them that as one 
who was not a capitalist and whose sympathy and support for the labour cause was 
always there. He would beg them to remember that if India was to become a strong 
modern living nation, it could be only through capital, commerce and industry. 
“You cannot get blood out of stone. Mr, Ford of U. S. A. can buy to-day the 
whole of Bombay including Sir Victor Sassoon. (Laughter.) 1 understand that 
England’s vital interests require her keeping her markets. But you do not pull down 
whatever little there is in this country in the way of commerce and industry. Look 
to what Mr. Kay has said. 1 say, do not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
(The Finance Member questioned). 

Mr. Jinnah addressing Sir Basil : That is what you are going to do, so that 
your goose across the wat er may be safe. (Hear, hear.) 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that I am sorry for 8ir Basil. I pity him as he is only one of the instruments in* the 
hands of a very powerful vested interest in Great Britain. Let this House do not go 
wrong. I know tlie lobbies arc busy, that manipulations arc going on but remember 
that every one of you is here as rei>rescntativc of your people. Remember you have 
undertaken this sacred duty. Your interesis arc second to those of your constituents. 
I ask you as hon’blc men, as re])resenting your peoj:)lo that you arc pledged by every 
constitutional doctrine, by every moral conBieferation to put the interest of your 
country above your own interest. If you liavc got to sacrifice, you have got to suto, 
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to pvo up your jobs, titles (Mr. Goswami : Your nominated seats), give them up 
but do not* s(dl India and if you do you will be degrading the representative 
character of this House. (liOud and prolonged a]iplausc). 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR Wfis in agreement with the views of those who argued 
for Is. 4d. ratio. Every one was groping in the dark, but there was no such tiling as 
the view of exports which could lie rclii'd upon and Avhieh could be considered as 
axiomatic. Sir Basil’s eleven points had no relevancy ujion the decision of this 
jiarticular ratio rpiestion. There was no such thing as permiinency of ratio, but he 
was sure that largo Indian intirests were served by Is. 4d. more than by Is. Cd. 1 
confess 1 am biased but I am biased in favour of Indian interest. Let us be just to 
ourselves before we can be generous to the English imiiortors. Tlierc is no question 
that producers, Indian rnanufactures and industries will be benefittcd by Is. 4d. 
ratio. I myself examined the ratio question with bias against capitalists, particularly 
in Bonibay, but have come to the conclusion that we should not divide ourselves 
as capitalists and labounTs and as industrialist and producers. I am for Is. 4d. 
because I love labour mort‘ than I love the capit-alisl. Mr. ^lacwatters, who was 
Becretary to the Finance l)e}iartment, had in his memorandum admitted that lowering 
exchange would give advantage to agriculturists. ‘‘What thiai is the use of going 
against this admitted view of tin; Government.” But. now the Government are fighting 
tooth and nail for Is. Gd. because the ICnglish business ititcrests are up. 

Bir P. TllAKlIllDAS vigorously defended Is. 4d. ratio and rejilied to all the eleven 
points of Bir Basil Black(‘tt and demcjidcd an answer to his qut'st.ions. He expressed 
Jiis regret that Mr. Kikabhai Premchand should have allowed himself to be drifted 
into politics to be used as an instrument for Is. Gd. and his re^'ret was all the more 
that he came from the family of Roychand Pixanchand which was a name still to be 
conjured with. He told Mr. Kikabhai that Is. Gd. was not a nocturnal adventure 
but Is. 6d. was a broad day loot in the guise of ex(*hange. Referring to 
Bir Walter Wilson, Ik; (h'clared * that the opposition was that of the Associated 
Chambers who voiced Ihiroix'an opinion which was diametrically opposed to 
that of Indian Chambers. As lor Bengal National ChamlxT, this body hail declared 
itself before the Currency C’ommission for Is. 4d. He would not accept its change 
of opinion without ascertaining the position further. Finally, Bir Piirshottanidas 
told the House that he was to-day relieved of the grave rcsjionsibility he was 
carrying on his shoulders in carrying the movement in support of Is. 4d. “I am 
relieved of that res]^onsibility lo-day by handing it over to the more capable hands 
of the Assembly. The House has beiore it the strong protest of Mr. Gokhale against 
similar action of Government. Responsibility will no longer be mine and will rest 
with the House. If the House votes against the amendment it will be on its own 
responsibility and my only regret will be that the House did not rise to the occasion 
and realise its full responsibility.” (Ap))lause). 

Amendjment defeated 

It was now 5-30 p. m. and closure was moved. The President pointed out that 
if he acci'pted it, Bir Basil Blackett would have no right of reply. Bir Basil said he 
did not wiuit to nqily. Dr. Gour ])rotested that a number of sj)eakers were waiting 
patiently for their turn. The President said he had been told that both sides were 
agreed. The motion for closure was then put and agreed to and the House divided 
on the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Tense excitenumt followed and thundering 
cheers from otlicial benches when th(‘y succecde<l in rejecting Is. 4d. amendment by 
C8 against 65 votes. Mr. Taritbhushan Roy alone remained nimtral. Thus out of 140 
members who were sworn in out of 143, to-day s debate had attracted 1.34, being the 
largest attendance on any business sitting of the Assembly ever since the reformed 
House came into being. 


Demands for Grants 

The Executive Demand. 

On the 9th MARCH the House took up demands for grants. The Hon’ble 
Sir Basil Blackett moved the demand for Rs. GO, 000 under “Executive Council.’^ 

Mr. Jayakar, deputy leader of the National Party, moved total omission of the 
grant. 

Bir Basil Blackett objected to this as it was a purely negative motion and was 
therefore out of order. 
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Mr. Jayakar, contented that the motion was in order as the Ciovernmcnt of 
India Act permitted “reduction of the whole grant.” 

’'Die Hon’blc the President, after hearing Mr. Jayakar, ruled that he had given 
full consideration to the question and had also looked into the practice of the 
House of Commons. Though the Government of India Act 67 (A) was misleading 
on the subject, 72 (E) made it clear that the Statute did not specifically permit 
this Assembly to omit the grant though he did not understand why the same 
words were not inserted in the case of the Assembly as in tlie case of Provincial 
Councils. 

Bir Hari Bingh Gour submitted his motion that the votable portion of the demand 
be entirely omitted. 

The President ruled it out, as the demand was only for the votable items. 
(Laughter). The President said that he found himself in a diffieulty as to which 
ameiuhnent should bo taken up. Mr. Jayakar wanted to reduce it to one rupee. Mr. 
Brenivasa Iyengar wanted to reduce the demand to six pies, Mr. Kelkar to three 
pics and Mr. Acharya to one ]>ie. (Laughter). lie wished there had been cohesion 
among non-officials in this matter. However, he would call on Mr. Jayakar to 
move his cut to reduce the demand to ruj)ec one. 

Bir Basil Blackett submitted that this motion virtufilly negatived the grant and 
deprived other members to move cuts to raise questions of policy. He suggested the 
House should for the sake of convenience set up a convention as to the figure below 
which the demand can bo reducwl. 

The President ruhxl that whih^ teclmically every cut however big was admissible, 
he vould suggest that a convention be establisluHl that as in the case of Railway 
Board no demand be reduced by a motion below Ks. lOT) so that others could move 
one riu)ee cut. This, however, was a suggestion for the future, but did not coueerii 
the House to-day. 

Mr. Jayakar’s Amendment 

Mr. JAYAKAR then, amidst applause, moved his cut which was to reduce the 
demand for the Executive Council to Re. 1. Jayakar made an impressu’C B})eceh. 

Mr. Jayakar said for the time being he \\as* the spokesman of non-otlicial 
benches. lie trac(‘d the liistory of the constitutional (hnnaiid from Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s resolution in the old Assembly for a round table conference. Tlu'y 
asked for bread and stone was ofiered, namely, the Muddiman C’ommittee. The 
terms of reference of the cominii tee were complained about. But the committee 
sat on and brought out a n’port they had all expected. h'or instace, in Bombay 
they wanted Land Ihwenue and .Tusti(*c to be transferred to Ministers. But insti'ad. 
they got gas and boiler, as if there was not enough gas in the non-ofiicials and as 
if there was not enough boiling in the country. As Mr. Das truly said at P^aridpur, 
it all showed the distrust of the Ministers. A lady friend of his who had been 
watching the debates in the Bombay Legislative Connell told him one day summing 
up her vic\^s on diarchy as follows : “A husband and wdfe began to set a house 
together. The wife said to the husband, ‘we have three hundrccl rupees a month. 
We shall divide this in the proportion of two to one. You will keep the one 
hundred and I shall keep the two hundred. I shall employ all the servants and 
look after their pomp and pageant and they will be amenable to my behests. 1 shall 
spend ibis two hundred on my toilet and hair dressing and you manage with your 
one hundred all the twelve cliildrcn, wc both managed to produce and, when wc 
both appear in society, our responsibility will be joint and undivided and you must 
not complain to the outside world.’ This is your diarchy.” (Laughter.) 

Proceeding ]Mr. Jayakar said this diarchy was absolutely unworkable. This was 
said by the minority of the Muddiman Committee. But the Government kept the 
country feeding on false promise and demanding more and more co-operation 
and the more co-operation w’as given still more co-operation was demanded. Mr. 
C. R. Das, in his Faridpiir speech, wxnt to the length of saying, “provided some 
real responsibility is tTansferred to the people there is no reason why we should 
not co-operate.” In making this ofiTcr, he went to the utmost limits. But there W'as 
no response from the Government ar.d, what more, the Swaraj Party went 
further. They put tlieir best man in the chair of the Arsembly and some of the 
Swarajists even courted unpopularity and divorced themselves from their life-long 
friend in order to give co-operation, they w’cre ealJed sycophants and place-hunters. 
They bore all this calumny and ollcrcd co-operation by saying that, if siifiiciciit 
responsibility and initiative was given to the Ministers they were prepared to accqit 
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offices and co-operate with the Government and the Government still stood supretne and 
ignorcxl wliat was liappc;ning in the country. Even the Indian National CongresB had 
given the (lOvernment enough indication when even during the last six weeks they had 
been here. Thi.? session tlioy had behaved in a most ))arliamcntary way and even 
at the risk of great provocation did not behave otherwise. What was the attitude 
of Sir Basil yesterdav ? He did not reply to the charge of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and others that the Government were creating a false surplus and concealing the 
burden of taxation in inflating the ratio. 

Sir Basil : The charge was made both here and in the Council of State and I 
answered the charge in the Council of State. The proceedings are in the hands 
of membors. 

Mr. .layakar maintained that the Government valued its votes more than its 
reputation. Th(' power of the Government Avas growing, l)Ox*auRC the votablc portion 
of the budget Avas slowly being converted into non-votable. Last year thev could 
deprive an oflicer of his establishment and haA’^c control over his household allow- 
ances. But junv that too Avas gone. Even the (*arpet expense Avas non-votable. 
The gravamen of his charge Avas that the Government had not in any maniuT 
responded to flic gc'stun* of eo-oiK‘ration. They had gone on taking advantage of 
the mood of the peoi)le, divid('d as they already were to entrench thcmsclATS more 
strongly. Indeed, the tide had gone the other way as yesterday’s voting on tlie 
ratio rpmstion showed. “We do not feel there is any reality in this House. 
Tills diAouity (tiK' Government) is absolutely intraetahle. What is the use of our 
coming c^'ery year on this political pilgrimage ? The last point has been reached. 
If the (iovernmeiit do not yield i\oav a\’c shall have to think of going back and 
turn to some other methods of forcing the Government to yi(‘-ld to the popular feeling. 
(Congress Party, loud eheiTs.) 1 know avc are poAVcrless, because Ave arc divided and 
Aveuk. Blit beware of the anger of a w'cak man. IJuless you change your A\'ayB, 
oilier things may ha])fK 3 ri in tJus count rv.” 

Sir Basil BLACIviyiT, replying to ]\ir. Jayakars complaint, said the reasons wdiy 
he did not answcT the; criticism refernnl to Avere firstly, because both sides of the House 
Avere anxious to come to a decision on the matter' on Avhieh a decision had become 
of very great irn])ortanec to India : secondly, because the course of the debate Avas 
gc'tling aAvnv from the ratio fiuestion to the clin'ction of racial qiK'Stion and thirdly, 
beeaiise argiiin(‘nts used liy Mr. Jamnadas could be only jiropiTly treated by being 
ignored and, fourthly no argument had been advanced Avhieh haa not been prcvi- 
ouly fully (h alt Avith. On a particular case he had given his reply in the Council 
ancl he w'onld stat(‘ it Iktc now. 

The President intervened and told the member that he had already given his 
reasons for not replying yesterday and that a reply to-day Avould not be in order. 

8ir Basil, tli(TVu])on, used the opportunity of speaking briefly on the 
eonstitutionnl dc’brte. The motion A^^as to omit the grant for travelling 

expenses. (Mr Bangnswami Iyengar : No. Your tra\Tlling is non- 

votable). Pir Basil added that rac'mbers of the Executive Council did not 
receive traA riling allowance but liad tour expenses. That \>a8 Avhy in snitc of 
the amending lit of tlic Government of India Act tw’O years ago they were v’Otable. Jf 
the out AVfie carried, public iiiU rests Avould suffer. &^ome of the speeches made 

yesterday sliOAved that the House Avas very much in need of virtues of faith, hope 

and charity or love. The Viceroy had told them in opening the session that powers 
of h’gislatures in the dominions and elsewhere w^ere increased by their tacitly 
assuming that they had more responsibility than was given by statute. The result of 
this assumption Avas that the executive powers which existed went into disuse and 
were after a time abolished. But neither this House nor the Government would be 
prepared to say that condition of affairs under the reforms w^as such as to make them 
all thoroughly comfortable. Perhaps, members did not realise there were very 
considerable mental discomforts under the present position not merely for them but 
also for the GoATrnmont and the Government servants. They were trying to do a 
very^ difficult thing and they need hope, faith and love if they were to make adA^ance 
towards a definite goal. Members took little delight in refusing to look with hope 
and in not shoAving an act of charity that they were trydng to work towards a 
definite result and if mcmb(Ts lo()k(cl back lO or 20 years they Avould find that 
considerable advance had bc'fii registered and Avas being daily registered (applause^. 
There w'as Inclianisation of departnmnts and a great change in the composition of the 
Central Ix*gislaUire did not possess complete responsible Government but he 
maintained there has been enormous chmige in the extent to which people’s 
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representatives could and did influence cverjr action and policy of the Government. 
He came out to India with a hoix) of contributing his share to the development of 
the reforms in the matter of the control of the legislature over the spending power 
of the Government and membci*8 would admit that in this matter there has been a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which the House exercised its control 
and he added that in his opinion, the finances of the Government had very greatly 
improved by the fact that they had to be submitted to a stern criticism and careful 
scrutiny by this House. If, instead of all the time complaining they had not reached 
the final goal, members exercised the virtues of faith, hope and love and assumed 
tacitly that they had more responsibility than was exnressed in the letter of law, 
both they and the Government could work together and realise the delinite goal. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI said that the Exticutive Council was the quintessence of 
the Government of India and hence this constitutional protest against the travelling 
expenses of the Executive Council. He asked why certtiin items of th(i lludgct were 
made non-votable from votable. It was not only not honest but not lauful. 
The llritish Parliament had i)cr|Kitrated a fraud on the constitution of 
India by making nonvotable the whole of the Lee Commission grant. India was 
robbed oy the manipulation of currency and exchange. India did not want Swaraj 
with a mortgaged India. There was a conspiracy between the Government and the 
European vestcxl interests to take as much out of India as was possible before she 
got even the framew'ork of responsible Government. With all sense of responsibility, 
he declared that the remission of the provincial contributions was of utmost 
unconcern to him, because the whole of the remitted money was not applied to the 
transferred departments. In discussing the Finance Bill, therefore, the nnnissioii of 
the provincial contributions should not weigh with the members and yesterday, when 
he asked about Jibanlal Catterjee, a political prisoner wlio was on his deathbed with 
tuberculosis, he was told that the case was under consideration. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I said that the man was released from jail, but 
is in the custody of the District Magistrate. 

Mr. Goswami : What is the difference between that he is in custody and ho is 
not in jail ? Even barbarians and savages would treat human beings w’irh greater 
considerations. When the question of bombs was being discussed, respect for human 
life was preached. I should like the official side to show respect for human beings 
mid it is only then that they (bomb-users) will respect the lives of foreigners in this 
country. 

Mr. N. 0. KELKAR said though technically the mention aimed at reduction of 
establishment charges, virtually it was directed against the F^xecutivc Councillors 
>vhose salaries were non-votable. The Government of India had failed to defend 
Indian interests and take the Nationalist view whether in matters of financial concern 
or otlierwise. There was no responsibility to the legislature and indeed responsibility 
was impossible to locate between provincial Goveriimi'iits and the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. They knew it in practice in the case of passport 
difficulties for certain persons. He contended that want of education had not stood 
in the way of any country’s advance. Multiplicity of language did not bar South 
Africa from getting self-government. India’s protection by Britain was in imperial 
and not India’s interests. As for the electors’ responsibility, what did it mean ? 
Liability to take the consequences. If a wrong member wati sent, electors would reap 
the bcniifit of it. He for one would strongly opTX)se the present systent of Government. 
“Yesterday we were asked to vote for Is. 6u. because it was a de facto ratio. To- 
day we are asked to vote for the Government because it is a de facto Government. 
(Laughter). I refused to do so yesterday and I will not do so to-day. No nation- 
alist ought to be grateful at the sacrifice of her political liberties.” (Applause). 

Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB support'd the motion with the reservation that the 
interests of minority communities must be safeguarded as outlined in the resolutions 
passed at the All-India Muslim League in 1926. He agreed with Col. Crawford 
that the electorate was not as educated and intelligent as it should be : but, 
when Colonel Crawford quoted Mr. Belvi’s views on our franchise, why did he 
not quote the views of Mr. Belvi about franchise in Canada ? (Hear, hear.) Educated 
Indian Mussalmans were second to none in their desire for self-government for 
India ; but at the same time, they wanted to make it clear that their demand was 
supplemented by an equally strong desire to protect their religious, social and 
economic interests, for he believed that being members of a minority community, 
they could not allow themselves to be drifted without knowing what their position 
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iindcT the Bun would he when Swaraj dawned. Proeoedin**:, Mr. Yakub read the 
<orin.s of guarantee inven to non-Muslim nationals in Turk<'y. 

^Ir. Joshi asked if Mr. Yakub would be satisfn'd* if tho-se provisions were 
introduced in the Indian Co ns tit ii lion for Mussalmans. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Yakub : Yes, But how can J be sure, when a Hindu leader like Lala 
Jvajpat llai says, as ho is rcporte<l to liave said on another occasion, that Hindus 
should not ^i:ivo Mussalmans more scats in Councils and that the Taicknow Pact 
ivas a mistake ? 

Lala Twaj])at Pai asked Mr. Yakub to (piotc him correctly. 

Moulvi Yalaib : Sir, Lalaji is re])ort(id to have said : — “He* could not nnder- 
stand those lliiidu l('ad(irs who said that they must liave Swaraj at any cost. 
What would they ^j^ain liy Swaraj, if tliev lost their owji identity. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) He did not want tlie Hindus to be dtstroyed.^’ 

Sir Abdul (^ayum : — It means that if it is not a Hindu llaj, then they do not 
want Swaraj. 

J/ila l^amat Kai : — (‘iitircly repudiate that sut>f»;estion. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — However, Sir, IMussalmans cannot be blamc'd if they 
beiin; j)oor in nuinlx'r, in education and in wealth ask for ))n)tection of their lives 
and interests. lda(*(' us in the same position in which iion-Mussalmans arc in Turkey. 

Lala Laj])at llai : — Much more. 

Proceeding?, Moulvi Yalciih r(‘ad the resolutions passiid at tlie Muslim Lca'jjuc 
to show the fiiiidamental conditions necessary for co-operation between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

When he referred to eommunal relations, Mr. Kabiriiddin Ahmed interjected: — 
“Oh, the (jiK'stion of music bdore mosque is a religious matUa*. 

Moulvi MahoiiK'd Yakub : — It is not a religious matter. What our relii?ion says 
is that Mussulmans should not be purj)os(‘Iy disturbed whey they say their prayers. 
(Cries of hear, liear). If there is any intention to disturb the prayers, then *it is 
erirninal. ( Apjilause from Congress and Nati,)nanst Party benches. Voices : 
“Quite ri^ht” ) I ehallen^e any Mussalman to show me anythiiif^ to say that 
playinj? of music before mosque is itself irreligious. 

Mr. Kabiniddin : What about the Koran t 

Mr. Yakub : It is an insult to quote the Koran which Mr. Kabiniddin has 
nevt'r read. However, Sir, if you ^ivci these conditions as stated in the resolutions 
of the Muslim I.«eat>;ue, then we sliall progress together. Otherwise, you shall 
have to wait.’ 

Kaja Ghaztiafar Ali Khan : Do you A\ant the Royal Commission no'v ? 

Mr. Yakub : Whether wc want or not, it is coming in 1920. As practical men let 
something be done. Let us iiiijie. Of Cviurse, "ue aiqiointod a committee in the 
Lahore Session of tlie Ijcague whicJi sent an invitation to the Congress Committee 
for a conferreaice to disiuss the communal siluaiion and scittle the Rnes for reforms. 
Wc received a very distippointing reply ; but now that the Commission is ceming 
when the iron is hot Ave should sit together and formulate our united demands. 
On behalf of my eommiinity, I again extend the invitation to tlie Congress and 
Nationalist parties. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI congratulated Maulvi Maliomed Yakub, Deputy President, on 
his speech. Muslims were p('rf(H*tly right in doing all tliey could to sifegiiard 
their interests ; but a similar right should not bo denied to ifiudiis. He wanted 
neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj but an Indian raj. In fact no communal raj 
was ])()ssible to-day and tlu'y must develop in a manner as would secure them a 
lasting Indian raj. It was vdth this feeling that he had decried the Lucknow Pact 
at the Bihar Hindu Conference. He admitted that the authors of the Lucknow Pact 
drew it up in absolute good faith ; but it was a short-sighted policy and 
was n'sponsible for the existing poison in their relations, (Hear, hear). He 
assured Mr. Yakub that every right concixled by the Turks to their non-Muslim 
nationals would be conceded to Muslims in India and even more. (Ajiplausc) But 
while the Muslim minorities should have adequate protection against the Hindu 
majority, the Hindus and Bikhs should have similar protection in the Punjab and 
elsei^ here. 

Mr. Yakub : — You will have it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said it was a matter of right and justice. The real question 
was of terms and safeguards. These must be cettlcd ; but they must not dc such 
as would ill the name of protection of intorsts entirely debar evolution to self- 
government. He welcomed particularly Maulvi Yakub’s pronouncement on the 
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question of music before mosques and declared that any one who played music 
before mosque with the intention of disturbiiifi^ prayers was not only a lunatic, but 
a criminal, and wherever music had been played from time immemorial and 
Muslims disturbed a procession that too was criminal (applause, in which all sections 
of the Elouse joined). Let tlie Government and non-oihcials evolve a scheme to 
eliminate this. The Muslim Leaj^ue’s resolution was not the final word. It was 
the basis for discussion and they were alrtuidy having; conversations on the subject. 
There were in the Leai^ue’s resolution suj^t^estions which were impractical ; but 
the underlying sentiment in respect of which he accepted them was the questions 
atlecting any community from the purview of the legislature as some safeguard 
against religious matters of one community being disturbed by the votes of 
the other. 

Coming to the political part of the deliatc, he commented on Bir Basil's appeal 
for virtues of hope, charity, and love ; but he wished the Government practised 
these virtues, lie had faith in God who, when the cup of injustice was full, would 
do justice to India. He did not expect charity from the British to Indians, when 
even among their own ptjoplein Europe there was international injustice. He did not 
question the motive of members or the Gov(‘r;mieiit : but they were part of a soulhiss 
machine and were to protect the intensts ol their own country. Indians might be 
clever iiolilicians but were children in dipl(v*nacy. The Govcrnmimt playtxi with words 
and what non-oflicials conskhTcd as promis'' turned out to be notlinig of the sort. 
This Hous(j was a mockery of Parliament and the curions manipulation of votes that 
went on was fully apparent yesterday when only 28 non-officials votixl for Is. Od. 
against 60 and yet world v/as told that the Assembly had a(‘ccptod Is. Gd. 

(Hear, hear.) This now constitution had indeed made their position worse. 
Formerly, responsibility was entirely that of the Government. Now the 
votes were manipulated and that responsibility was sifted on to tlie Assembly, 
lie wanted tluit the Government gave them absolnh; ])ower in new things and then 
sec the result : but if there was no such gesture*, he would say seriously and not 
bluff that not only our misguided youths hut even elderly m(‘u and those having 
a stake in the (5()Uiitry might be elriven to despair. Hii was supporting the motion 
not to urge a lioyal Gommissiou. That demand had been jiroviously put forward. 
He supported this annual protest against the system of Government which he 
considered as irresponsible, aibitrary and autocratic, which had iu no sense improved 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled. (Applause.) He offiTed to come 
to a settlement both on the Hindn-Muslim question and between the rulers and 
the ruled if thii other sides responded. The Govern nu*nt members must have charity 
and love, but quite the reverse of it was exhihitetl when the Government members 
defended ])ayment of Us. a month salary to railway menials. Ho was most 
siirpriswl to find Rev. Macphail, a Minister of Christian religion, defending this 
wages. It was a ciilumny to the religion of Christ that this Minister should have 
defended a wages of Us. 9 011 the basis of supply and demand. (Applause). 

Mr. IIATNABW AM I, representing the Indian Christian community, expressed hims(‘lf 
ill sympathy with the object of the motion, but not with the form in winch it waa 
moved. He doubted whether this House was the proper forum for putting forward 
the national demand. It was neither a convention nor a constituent assembly, but was 
a subordinate parliament. He also doubted wlicther politi(*,al and social conditions 
justified a more rapid political prograss. National unity, national sanction not only 
ill tlie form of physical force, national civil service which would execute the behests 
of the legislature were conditions jircccdent to the grant of a large measure 
of self-government. Premature constitutionalism which was enforced in some 
countries in Europe before the condition precedent of national unity was forth- 
coming and even the history of premature constitutionalism in England towards 
the end of the Middle Ages showed liovv sucli attempts came to grief. In speaking 
of national sanction he did not refer nv'rcly to physical force but to public opinion 
and who 'would deny that to-day’s public opinion * in India was urban and that the 
villager did not back it ? (A voice : — Question.) He admitted that Provincial 
Governments had been conceded a partial measure of Self-Government but no I’cal 
autonomy was possible even in a province until the national civil service was under 
the Ministers’ control. As regards the Central Government, he had watched its 
working for a short period and what struck him was the unreality in which they 
seemed to be working. (Hear, hear from non-oliicial benches). Besolution after 
resolution was carriecT and the Government accepted defeats cheerfully. This was 
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demoralizinpf both to the lop^islature and th(' Exooutiye. (Hear, hear). As an 
Australian Governor onre roiniirkod, “to ^rant responsible institutions and to deny 
responsible Government is like li.i^htinf( fire «and stoppinir the chiranm’’. (Applause). 
Irresponsibility of the House was due to the faet tlnit Pandit Motilal and Sir P. 
Thaknrdns did not olFor an alternative (government to Sir Alexander Mnddiman and 
vSir Basil Blackett. If llu^y did, many decisions arrived at by a majority of the 
House would now be realised. But wKile he believed that the present constitution 
had frroat defects, he did not want political progress to outrun social pro^^:rc8s and 
wanted national unity to precede ])olitical advance. It was cjuite possible in an 
atmosphere of blue iji "which most modc'rn Governments found thomsedves that the 
British Government mi^rht ^rant India a lar^^e measure' of Swaraj provided a^^itation 
were universal ; hut till they ^>of unity and a national citizen army the demand for 
a larjj;c measure of self-^^ovcrnnit'nt must be considered as out of due time. 

I'lirnin;*: now to the GoviTiinumt h(i could not coiijiratulate it on a more 
•atisfactory attitude. At. oru' time it was ])opular to d(‘scrii)(‘ the Government as 
a trusto(^hip. Afterwards there w'as a cry for a chaniiH', in the an^,le of vision and 
recently th(*y had asked for a chant^e of heart. History would U])hold th(^ Government 
for discharging; the trust in the matter of (hwelopment ot pro])erty held. (A voice : 
Question). As for cliau^c of vision this was impossibh* and would only make the 
(fovernment squint-ijy^l (lauj>;htcr). As for chanji^c of heart tlie Governnuuit was a 
corporation having neither a body to be kick('d nor a soul to be saved. (Laughter). 
The rij^ht attitude was to ask the British (hmirnment in India to change the whole 
philosophy of their altitude towards the people of this country. They must, act as 
true teachers not t.o find out how little th(‘ pupil knew but try to draw the best 
out of the pupil, to bdiave like an elder brother who should do everylhint’; honestly 
to make his younp;er brother share those conditions which the elder brother had 
possessed. 

Mr. Ratnaswami’s next advice was that the British ])eoi)le in India should not 
follow British history whore the aristocracy looked n])oii all popular movements as 
advances on their quarters and privilep:(*s so that rij^hts wore conceded only at the 
point of extreme popular and universal a^;itatioii. It was with this attitude that the 
British Government in India viewed all d(*mands for f»:reater extension of political 
rij^lits and privileges. That was all very well in a country like Emxland where the 
people wiire j^overned by men of their own race : but in India the British must 
anticipate progress and (lo everythinji; for securiiifi: political proj^ress. While the 
representatives of the people were Imsy with the buildinf? of the supcTStructiirc of a 
free and prosyioroiis India, the British on the other hand must busy themselves with 
Btrcnjjtheninij; the foundations of that liberty and self f;ovcrnmont which he hoped 
would be secured to India in the near future. He deplorc^d the Government had not 
done anythin)^ to nationalise the army. They stiould have dom^ this almost 
immediately after the assumption of responsibility of the Government by the Crown. 
The septw mutiny was not a national insurrection. They must also nationalise the 
navy. He personally thought that the time had arrived when there must be a 
reform of the constitution, if only to remove the difficulties betwen the Central and 

g rovincial Governments. Some European papers had sn^^^ested that the Statutory 
ommission should sit in jiid^jmeiit ovi^r the political ca]>ai‘ity of the people. 
That was exactly what the Commission sliould not be asked to do. The Commission 
was not to see how far the people were at present fit for a large measure of self- 
government, but to devise ways and means for fitting them and training them to 
attain full responsible Government as early as possible. As Robert Clive said : “To 
go back is impossible but to stand still is dangerous”. He trusted that by the 
co-operation of a farseeing Govern nicnt and represc'iitatives of the people who were 
wise to realise the limitations they could be uniicd by a common purpose and advance 
towards that goal which they all had at heart. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN affirmed that it was not possible for any Government 
t;0 give any people sclf-governincut. This must come from the people themselves 
(hear, hear). It w^as absoluti.^ impossible for the British Government by a stroke 
of the pen to create a national (Jovernment and making it function. Mr. Jayakar^s 
speech had been very able. It had been argued that before a statutory enquiry was 
ordered, His Majesty’s Government should make a declaration in Parliament as to 
the exact course to be followed by that enquiry. What the Assembly apparently 
desired was that the policy should be formulated by His Major’s Government and 
then the enquiry held to see how it could be carried out. That was not what the 
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Government of India Act contemplated or what other Governments had don^ The 
BU«;i 2 :estion was, indeed, without any precedent. If the supcojestion was followed, then 
that would be placing: the enquiry in very awkward ]X)sition ; for the policy tol 
been laid down. Mr. Jayakar had quoted the views of a lady friejid on dyarchy ; 
but the opinion of that friend was not very destructive to dyarchy. He ag:reM that 
the changes made in the Act by Parliament did constitute restrictions on the power 
of the Assembly ; but those restrictions were in the opinion of Parliament very 
necessary. 

Sir H. S. Gour interjected : — Did you protest against Parliament’s action ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — I reeommondwl that one of the great dangers m 
which I find this House involved is I hat exercise of authority brings its own reward. 
Of course, there may be people who would say that my excess authority will bring 
its own reward. Some mcinlicrs hal said that the foreigners must be fought. As a 
policy, it may be necessary, but I ask is it wise ? If you have got to live the 
frog, then you must make friends with the crocodile (Laughter). It was undoubtedly 
the duty of the legislature to persuade the Government to act in the way it likes, 
but this could not be achieved by fighting the Govern m('nt. Hares arc snared by 
many ways, either by kindness or by other ways. Some times you snare it by treating 
it kindly (A voice : — ^Never). 

Dr. Gour : — The hare is still wily (^Laughter). 

Proc^eeding, the Home Member said no constitution could be run where the 
legislature w’as in conflict with the Executive; yet the Government had to be 
carried on and so there were the ivsiduary powers. The more the Assembly forced 
on the Government, constituted as it was to exercise the residuary power conferred 
on that Governinent, the more the Assembly weakened itself and trie Government. 
He was glad to find that Moiilvi Mohamed Yaknb had explained the position 
Mussalmans and Lala Lajpat Rai had rccijirocatcd it in a spwch which contained 
much that was reliable. The communal question must be solved by the people 
themselves (A voice: If you will allow.>l 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — If the suggestion is that wc are not doing evcr^dhing 
we can jiossibly to deal with the question, then I do believe there is no one in the 
House who is prepared to nqieat it. ConeUnling, the Home Member said :-y All 
are agreed that some change in the constitution is desirable ; but the question is 
when and how it could be made. I do not think I can elaborate it on the grant 
under consideration. The general charge against the Executive Government apart 
from the question of reforms is : — ‘‘We have left undone many things which we 
should have done.” This is a plirase which many a man repeats evciry Sunday. 
(Laughter). As long as the opposition continues as it docs in this House, the 
Government of India will not bo able to meet it eoriiorately ; for opposition will 
continue to repeat it. (Here the Home Member ■was imperfectly heard). I Avish this 
constitutional issue had been raised on a specific resolution. One motion was 
recently tabled ; but it did not attain fruition for reasons which I cannot under- 
stand (Laughter) ; the motion now is for touring expenses for Executive Councillors. 
I crave the mercy of the House that these be gran tea. (Laughter and applause^. 

Motion carried by a Majority. 

The motion was carried by 65 to 56 votes amidst loud non-official applause. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 


Customs Demand. 

On the 10th MARCH the House took up the demands for grants on their merits. 
The House first voted Re. 1 for the Executive Council members’ touring expenses 
without further discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the demand under Customs. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar moved a token cut under Customs demand to protest agmnst 
the Government for having “a more or less unconscious bias in favour of British 
interests as against Indian interests.” He instaneed the reduction of import duty 
on cotton piccegoods and reduction of export duty on tea and hides which he said 
were helping the British interests. The motion was withdrawn. 

Revision of Customs TAnirr 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved a token cut to (‘ensure the Government for not 
undCTtaking a scientific revision of customs tarifis and for the manner in which the 
revision had taken place. He instanced the case of sugar duty which has been made 
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specific on the pretext of safeguarding their revenues from falling off, both of which 
had really doubled the revenue at the cost of the consumer. There was then laxity 
on the part of the administration. The Auditor-General had condemmed in no 
uncertain terms the various frauds which had gone on in the Calcutta Customs 
office for generations. The Public Accounts (Ynnmittee too had commented on the 
suluect. Then again the difficulty seemed to be caused by the subject being 
under two members, namely, the Conimcrce Member and the Finance 
Member. There was an extremely unsatisfactory position in regard to land 
customs. The motion was rejected. 

Assessment of Duty on Imported Pv\per 

Colonel J. D. Crawford moved a cut to protest against a recent ruling as to 
assessment of duty on imported jiaper. In 1025, the House gave, he said, a definite 
protection to paper industry, particularly bamboo pulp. A new customs ruling 
which was issiuxl on the subj('ct was ‘ultra vires’ and was issued without any notice 
being given to trad(‘rs coruH'ncMl. Therefore, bona fiilc traders had been put to a 
great loss. The motion was withdrawn. 

Scale Of Clerks’ Pay Jn The PnoviNia^s 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar moved the next cut to protest against the invidious 
distinction bctwc'cii jirovinecs on the seal ‘ and pay of Herks in Madras 
Presidency. He asked wdiy was not distinction made on the scale of salaries of superior 
services ? The motion was lost. 

Export Duty On Jute 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved another cut under the same head to protest against 
the export duty on jute, which he said was a great handicap on the jute producer. 
The producer had not l)(‘<‘n abh* during the last year even to recover the cost of 
production. Purcliast* of jute was in the hands of a strong ring which cleverly 
maniinilatcd the prices in such a way that, tin* major jiart of this taxation fell on the 
cultivator. He, therefore, recommended that an immediate (inquiry should be 
instituted to find out if this taxation could be reduced or the lot of the producer be 
improved. The motion was lost. 

abolition of export duty on rice 

Mr. V, Tok Kyi by a cut of Its. 100 pl(‘ad('(l for the abolition of export duty 
on ric(*. He said that the duty was injurious to India in general and to Burma 
in particular. Burma alone (’ontributed ninety per cent of the total export from 
India. On account of this duty, the prices of rice had risen about six limes 
(luring the last few years in all provinces. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out that so long as Indo-China and Siam also levied 
an export duty on rice and would nut reduce or abolish it, there was no use 
discussing the qucslion. The duty in all the three cases was iidling mainly on the 
consumer, because in the case of rice, there was praetk'ally a monopoly for India 
as well as Siam and Indo-Ohina, and there vas a steady demand for it. So long 
as the Government had otluT duties which had j>rior claim for reduction or aboli- 
tion, so long the Government of India could not hold out any promise of abolition 
of export duty on rice. 

SMUGGLING ON I AND BORDERS 

Mr. K. C. Boy , by a cut of Rs. 100 raised the question of smuggling on land 
borders, especially in Kathiawar where aceouling to the taxation Enquiry Committee 
there was smuggling of silk and mat dies. lie Icarcd this was due to a silly con- 
vention which the Government of India entered into with the Indian States. The 
Committee had recommended enquiry in this subject of convention. Mr. Roy 
wanted to know w^hat the ( lovernment had done. 

Sir P. Thaknrdas said his^ information was that close unon a crore of rupees 
had been lost to British India’s revenue by tins smuggling. Tnere should, thcrchire, 
be no delay. 

Sir Basil Blackett agreed iJmt Sir Pnrhhothamdas’s figure of one crore was not 
wide of the mark. He promised to secure some decision as eooii as it was possible. 
The cut w^as lost. 
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When the House resumed after hindi, Mr. K. Acharva opposed the entire 
demand under the head “Customs” and put forward the theory of redress of 
^rrievances before supply. When Mr. Acharva resumed his seat the dcriiand was 
agreed to by 42 against 32, the Nationalists remaining neutral. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH DEMAND 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the demand for grant under the head “Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department” including the working expenses. 

Mr. T. Prakasam by a cut of Ks. 1,500 raised the policy of paying 
low salaries to i^ostal clerks, peons and subordinate services. He said an 
invidious distinction has been drawn between the salaries given to postmen 
in Madras and other cities. The salaries of peons and postmen who 
bore the brunt of work w'ere very little compared to those over them. 

Sir B. N. MITRA was cheered as he rose to re]dy to tlu' del^ate in which 21 
members had taken part. He spoke for three-quart(Ts of* an hour explaining various 
actions taken by him. He acknowledgc'd that generally members had displayed a 
friendly spirit, but some had struck a jarring note. He did not exi>cet the House 
would support the communalistic view's of Mr. (hamanlal. Mr. Farooki was not 
fair to him and the member from Bihar and others who spoke in the same vein 
should remember the dictum enunciated by Sir Abdul Qayum that they could not 
in the Postal Department make payments higher than those received by the 
employees of Central and TiOcal Governments. As one who had worked as a clerk 
(applause) he fully realised the position of postal clerks. He was glad at. the 
tribute paid to Mr. Rogers, Postmaster-Gen oral Bombay and to hear Mr. Kelkar 
acknowdedge the relations subsisting betw'cen the postjil ollicers and employees in 
Bombay. As for Lala Lajpat Rai’s complaint r(‘garding the Punjab, Sir Bhupendra 
declared that the general ocherne for future recruitment of postal clerks was being 
workcKl out which would provide for due repn'sontation of various communities in 
accordanc(^ with the general princi])les laid down by tlio GovernuK'nt of India and 
that would remove any abuse if it. existed in any cinde. He emphasised, however, 
that so far as complaints against the existence of a large number of Anglo-Indians 
in the telegraph service w'cre concerned ho w’onld not be party to depriving any 
person of his livelihood. The claims of oth(‘r communitii‘s w'cn' to be met not by 
getting rid of men already in emj)loy, but by regulating future recruitment. 
Hitherto, the difficulty had been surplus de]>artmental tchgraphists. They hoped 
to consume these during 1927-28. As for tin* wireless bramdi, there w’CTe in the 
superior service 7 Europeans and 2 Indians. This was a fair proportion to start 
wdth. As regards wireless operators there w'cre 78 Europeans and b4 Indians 

including Anglo-Indians. 

Sir Bhupendra explained that the surplus telegraphists were drafted into the 
wireless branch. Steps w'ere being taken to introduce a scheme of recruilment 
which would provide facilities for recruitment of Indians. He promised Mr. Haji 
to look into the question of training for marine wireless. Th(^ s]»cakcT did not 

accept Mr. Joshi’s statement, that it was the poor man who paid for the post office. 
On the other hand, whatever profit was made eame wholly from business men who 
w’ere equally intercstc’d in telegraphs and telephones. Com paling the figures of the 
budget for the year with the position three years ago, Sir Bhupendra show'cd that 
postal expenditure had increased by Rs. 68 iakhs as a result of extension of service 
and amelioration of the conditions of employees while telegraph exi^enscs had gone 
up by Rs. 1 lakh only. 

t'Oming to the question of grievances, the member recalled that it was in 

February 1925 that the House at the instance of IMr. .linuah committed to file 

charge of the speaker the case of nostal employees and h(‘ had examined it personally 
in all its varieef aspects and had clone all he could within his resources to meet 
legitimate grievances. (Applause.) This was entirely due to h'ir Basil’s important 
declaration that lie did not treat tlic Post and Tclegrapli Departments as profit- 
earning which thus enabled the speaker every year to arrange his plans to use 
his surplus in beneficial W'ays. At present his programme was exUnsion of postal 
facilities and amelioration of tlie conditions of the low paid statV. As regards the 
former, it w'ould benefit the jioor man by extension of facilities in iiiral areas and 
he mentioned that while in nine yi'ars ending 1921-25 only 780 additional post 
offices were opened, tlure wcr(» being opened in the current and the iinvious year 
1,400 new post offices. (ApjiJausc). He trusted the House would not upset the 
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financial arrangement ; for othenvise, he would be knocking as a beggar every year 
at the Finance Member’s door for some subsidy for his programme. (Laughter). 
He assumed the House that all suggestions made by the members would receive 
his most careful and sympathetic consideration, particularly, in regard to further 
improvement in the pay of postal clerks in Madras City. (Applause). 


CENSOEING TELEGRAMS 


Mr. K. C. Roy moved a cut of one rupee to draw attention to the manner in 
which telegrams were censored. He read the section of the Telegraph Act which 
contemplated suppression or detention of telegrams in case of emergency or in the 
interest of public safety but statutory rules under the Act laid down that such 
power bo exercised in the case of any message “of obje/*tionable or alarming nature.” 
JMr. Roy claimed that this rule was inconsistent wdth the Telegraph Act and he 
required 8ir B. N. Mitra to get legal opinion of the T^aw Oflicer of the Crown. 

Coming to the question of the administration of law, he said the House had 
^18 rratter recently brought to its notice by censoring of telegrams regarding the 
Kharagpur strike. The speaker said under statutory rules every telegraphist whether 
in a town or in a village was a potent iid censor. lie had largo experience of the 
manner this censor worked and gave to the House a recent instance of how a 
communique issued by a department of the Government of India was held up as 
obieetionablo by the Telegraph Office, Madras (Laughter) and on reference, the 
objection of the local felegrapn office was uphold by the local authority. He made 
representation to the Home I)e])artment and got the matter set right, but it was 
three days after h(' had booked the message that he got first information of its 
ccnsiiro. lie would, therefore, urge tlui Industries Member to review the present 
position and issue a sensible circular. Newspaiier men had a grievance against 
application of the statutory rule. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ruigaswami Iyengar said, lie had numerous instances to quote in supporting 
Mr. Koy s motion. Tt was a scandal that newspapers were at the mercy of the 
Teiegraphists and were deprived of much valuable news. Once Mrs. Besant tele- 
grajjned that she wanted bread and marinate, but the telograjdiist thought this word 
marinate was a kind of dynamite and deleted it, (laughter) and Mrs. Besant had 
to content, herself for a fortnight with bnjad alone. 

Mr. Ts.. C. Neogy asked whether the Government had any statutory authority 
to issue rub's. Th(5 character of emergency contemplated by I, he section was of far 
grayer clmraeter than a casual strike like the one at Kharagpur. Rules must not 
be inconsistent with the Act. 


Moore strongly supported Mr. Roy. No responsible man would 
ooject to (’cnsorship in regard to certain matter; but, it must have a co-ordinated 
system and proper authority. It is ludicrous that a communication issued by one 
m tne mo^t, serious-minded departments of the Government of India like the F’. and 
’ I r ^ beheld up by the telegraphist in Madras as unfit for 

pubJication. Th^ey had an instance in connection with the despatch of troops in 
unina. 1-iis information was known to journalists in this country for a number of 
clays. I he hdegram booked in Delhi were held up for several clays and the reason 
was not any military necessity, but a trivial excuse that they did not wish the 
gtatement of the Viceroy on the subiect to the Assembly to be anticipated. 
(Laughter.) But R was antieijiatcd in Bombay, Lahore and elsewhere. This was a 
aerious matter and Mr. Boy had done a service in calling attention to it. (Applause.) 

?i Mitra said that he was not aware of the facts concerning censorship 
ot the telegram in question. Referring to Mr. Neogy’s complaint, he observed that 
the statutory rules were published in T/fr Gazette of India. Mr. Roy had brought 
to noti^ certain mets connected with administration of rules by the subordinates 
Jelcgraph Department. Ho would certainly have the matter looked into. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Wliat about the revision of the rules ? 
foir B. N. Mitra ; These rules 'ivere examined carefully by the Legislative 
Department, before they were issued and they had satisfied themselves that the 
rules were m consonance with the Act. If Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar wanted further 
examination he had no objection. 

and earned, 44 voting for and 39 
against it. hevcral Swarajists abstained from voting. 
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Mr. Roy by another token cut objected to the posting?; of telepjrains by the 
department when there was a congestion or breakdown in traffic. The obnoxious 
rule was in the departmental manual authorising the telegraph master to post the 
telegrams. For example during the Christmas week, there was com[>lete breakdown 
of service from Calcutta to Northern India and telegrams were in several cases 
posted. He objected to this on principle that the telegrams meant for transmission 
should not be posted, but should be wired and if not sent back to the sender or at 
least the money refunded. Sir O.inen Roy said the breakdown in service during 
Christmas was due to congestion at Gauhati where the Congress was held. The 
department did the work well and so the censure was undeserved. The motion was 
carried by 47 against 43, a few Swarajists remaining neutral. 

Post Anj> Telegraph Demand Passed 

The demand under Post and Telegrajdis was then })iit, reduced by Rs. 2 and 
was pass(;d by the House, Congressmen dissenting but not challenging a division. The 
House then adjourned. 


The Currency Bill. 

On the 12th MARCH when the House resumed discussion on the Currency Bill 
tlie President declared that tliongh the Assembly rejected is. 4d. ratio on the 7th 
Mare-h, it had not yet accepted Is. 6d. Clause 4 dealing with the ratio would 
be first disposed of finally. 

By (32 against 57 the Legislative Assembly carried Mr. Seslia Iyengar’s amend- 
ment imposing the obligation on the Currency authority to buy hue gold if tendered 
to a minimum (piaiitity of 40 tolas. 

Sir Ilasil Blackett was agreeable to reduce the proposed minimum in the Bill of 
1,065 tolas to 3(X) in the interest of the bullion market. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar raised the question of a minimum of 1,065 tolas proposed in 
the bill for the quantity of line gold which if tendered at the Currency Office 
must be purchased by the authorities. He wanted this minimum to be reduced to 
40 tolas. 

Mr. Pandya wanted it to be further reduced to ten tolas, while Mr. Kelkar’s 
amendment was to bring it down to 300 tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the purjxise was merely one of convenience and to see 
that the bullion market’s business was not prcjuuiced, but he w^ould accept Mr. 
Kelkar’s amendment. In practice. Sir Basil added that the currency authority 
would gladly purchase gold in whatever little quantity it was tendered. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetti contended tluit there was no limit whatever to the 
quantity of gold that was tendered at the Currency Office in Eiighiud. The 
minim uin limit of 400 ounces applied only to the sale of gold by the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Kelkar said if he were the Government, he would gladly purchase even the 
least quantity of gold that was offered at the Currency Office. This would help him 
to build up the reserve. 

Sir Basil Blacket : I agree. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said that he had suggested 300 tolas with a view not to 
prejudice the interests of private dealers of ^old. 

Mr. Prakasam preferred 40 tolas as minimum. 

The House divided on Mr. Sesha Iyengar’s motion for 40 tolas which was carried 
by 62 to 57. 

Quality And Fineness Of Gold 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wanted to ensure the assay quantity and fineness of 
gold. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that there was absolute unanimity on this point. The 
Government wished to buy gold in as large a quantity as possible. If he preferred 
3(X) tolas to 40 it was because he did not wish to interfere with retail trade in gold. 
But the currency authority would receive gold without the least possible restriction 
at^d conditions about the assay quantity and fineness of gold as given in the 
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noli li cation avctc more comprehensive than those proposed in the amendment of Mr. 
Jamnadas. 

The amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 

Voting On Ratio Clause 

The President then put to the House Clause (4) as amended. 

Mr. Shanmulcham (TlElTi leii th(‘ op])osition to the Clause urging the House 
not to aeecj)t Is. Od. Mr. Chetli o]>})os(hI tho clause because Is. 4d] ratio had been 
defeated l)y 28 (jiected representatives although 05 ehicted rey)resentativcs had voted 
for it. He leared these 28 (lected members had sold their souls to the Government. 
When posterity would go through the proceedings of tlie debate, they w^ould find 
that the Finance Member had not replied to the non-ofiicials’ criticisms because he 
believed tliat arguments wcr(‘ of jio usti when the psychological moment had come 
only for counting of heads. India could not subscribe to the view that the rupee 
had no natural value and that there was no sanctity attached to any iiarticular ratio. 
iJe twitted his Prol(‘ssor (Dr. MacjihaiU as to the argument of the (luantity theory 
ot nioiK'y and said his teachings of ('conomies had made him (speaker) learn quite 
the o])})Osite of what he himself had taught. (Laughter). 

Jh'oceeding, Mr. CUictti <(Uoted the falling tendency m gold prices and contended 
that it would be very diificiilt indeed to maintain Is. (id. ratio. 

Mr. Fazal RAIIIMTFLLATI said he did not doubt the honesty of those nominated 
membiTS who vol(‘d with tlie Government on Ihe ratio question. But when elected 
members of the Assembly all thought one way why should the nominated members 
who, aeiording to Sir Abdul Cpiajum, w’ere ignorant and did not understand the 
Bul)j(‘et. well go and vote for Is. (kl.? They should have remained neutral and let 
the decision b(‘ arrived at by 1h(‘ elected representatives of the ])eople in this 
Assembly. He wiait hirther and said that ihe Government should in this matter 
liavc abslaincd from voting, lor it w'as too serious to b(‘ interfered with by the 
Cilovcrnnient or nominated parties. Even now, if the choice was left to purely 
elected bloc in the House iiudiiding th(‘ Euroj)(‘an bloc and if tlicrc was freedom 
ot vote to ev(‘ry eh'cted member, tlie question w'ould he ileeided in the interests of 
the eoiintry. Ihit personality jilayed a most nrominent jiart and the result was that 
his Muslim friends had ])layed into the hands of thi‘ Government who w^anted to 
maintain their luvstige and nothing else. The enrrenev and ratio of the country was 
not a religious question. Why should the Maliomeilan members have made it a 
communal question ? 

ProeeiHling Mr. Fazal contended that nothing was more likely to endanger the 
good relations In'twem India and Great Bntaiii than that India’s fiscal policy should 
be dietat(‘d from Whitehall iii the interests ol the trade of Great Britain. He feared 
that thi' Goveriimont of India was a misnomer. It was the Government of England 
in India. (Apidause). 

Mr. I*RAKA»SAM, opposing the clause, declared that if it was carric^d it would 
make it impossible for them in future to have a gold standard and gold eurroncy. 
The minority re])ort of the FowIct (\)mmiU(*e consisted of disinterested lOnglishmen 
who had told tlie real truth about India’s interests. Sir Basil Blackett had lost 30 
crores of Jiidiaii moni'y in maintaining Is. 6d. India has been made a viclim of the 
caprice of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Tarit Bhiishaii ROY deprecated all attempts which would only bring about 
an era of uncertainty. In sjiitc of his best endeavours, he could not agree with Is. 
4d. ratio. Reducing tin* gold value of the rupee would injure the interests of the 
Biificring millions. ^C’ries of question.^/ Himself a businessman, ho felt, he must 
subordinate his owm interests to higher interests of the poor. /"Cheers ana counter- 
cheers/ He quoted Sir P. S. Sivasw'anii Aiyar’s views in supiiort of the contention 
that Is. 6d. ratio would benefit agriculturists. He made it clear that in exercising 
his vote in tJie matter he would do so according to the dictates of 
his own conscience undaunted by frowns and unseduced by the smiles of officials. 

Pundit Motilal NEHRU rose to reconcile the two opposing view's on the ratio 
question. He said he was supposed in certain quarters to be in favour of Is. 4d. 
and in others to be in favour of Is. 6d. But neither of the supposition was true. 
He had considered very carefullv the Currency Report and also the speeches of 
members in favour of Is. 4d. and Is. Od. and had come to one conclusion, namely, 
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tbtfK therd had been no iiece35ity made out for any legislation. On l.h© one side, it 
ytm stated that since the prices had adjusted themselvas to la. 6d. this #i*9* the 
itatua-al ratio. On the other side, it was stated that the prices had not adjusted 
themselves and therefore Is. 6d. was not the natural ratio, ff the prices had 
adjusted what was the necessity of passing? any l(^islation ? If the prices had not 
adjusted why not the ratio be allowed to have its own course. He emphatically 
declared that he did not believe any ratio to be natural, scientific or even honest. 
He did not believe that anybody would give his vote on either side for oonsideraiCion 
other than his own conviction. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Why did you vote for Is. 4d. 

Pandit Motilal : Althou<i:h I am not in favour of Is. 4d., I am not against it. 
(Laughter). The reason is to my mind that considerations in favour of Is. 4J. 
far outweigh those for Is. 6d. When he first said that the Congress Party 
members would be allowetl to vote on the side they liked, it was due to the hict that 
the party had not thought over the question. But even if they had not made it a 
party question, the result of voting on their side would have bec^ii the same. He, 
therefore, urged that legislation on this issue l>e dropped. Referring to canvassing 
which has bet^n going on, he read to the House a telegram purporting to have been 
sent by a relative of his to Mr. Rifi Ahmed, Assistant Whip of the Congress Party, 
asking the latter to see his father ^>dlo was seriously ill. But when Mr. Rafi Ahmed 
telegrai)hed back, he rcc/eived a ivi)!y tlnit his father was not ill and that the original 
telegram was not sent to him by any of his relatives. 

Pandit Mnlaviya emphasistxl that tliis w\*is the hrst time that a statutory ohli- 
gaiion was Ix'iiig imposed on tlie (lovernment to maintain a narticular ratio. The 
matter was of such vital importance that the, OovernmenL should have tried to secure 
unanimity of feeling in the House rather than IcgislaUj on the strength of a snatch 
vote of three. Pandit Motilal had shown how ciuivtiss.ing had bc(‘n done. Why 
sliould not the Government allow freedom of vote to ils members and nominated 
non-ofiicials ? 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, replying, repudiated any connection of the Government with 
tJic telegram referred to by the Pandit. The House would unanimously condemn 
such action. (Hoar, hear). Pundit Motilal had stated that the House miist decide 
whether the time Inid come for stal)ili.siiig the exchange. This decision, the speaker 
maintained, the House had already tafcii by taking the bill into consideration, 
thereby accepting its principle, namely, that the time had come to sta])iliso t!io 
exchange. The House had on Tuesday last declared that it did not wish to stabilise 
the exchange at Is 4d. and the only alternative left was Is. 6d. If, however, the 
House were to reject Is. Gtl. the result would technically be that the Government 
would bo asked to work up to the ratio of two shillings now on the statute book. 
(Voices : No, no). 

Sir Basil : 1 don’t say that it is practical. But this will be the technical result 
of the vote. I quite understand the wishes of those who lost on Tuesdny to turn 
down the clause, but if this House is not to imike itself ridiculous it must accept 
this clause and pass it. The occasion for stating that the time was not ripe fnr 
stabilising was on t.hc consideration of the bill to which the House agreed 
UIlal^iraoush^ Pandit Motilal had staffed that they should go on witli executive 
^tion which meant that the I’aiulit held the Government to be justified in going on 
ia maintaining stability at Is. 6d. by the same method as they had been doing 
hitherto. 

Pandit Motilal : My i)oint is that responsibility will rest with the Govennnent 
and not with this House. 

Sir Basil : That is exactly my complaint ; that when this House is given 
responsibility it refuses to exercise it. (Laughter mid applause). Opportunity has 
been given to this House to decide the very important issue arid it has decided 
against Is. 4d. and it will be nonsense for this House to pretend that it can now 
throw up its responsibility, by pointing out ‘Oh, let the Government take thfe 
responsibility.’ The House "has come to a decision and I submit it is absolutely 
contrary to the interests of this House that it should now i>retcnd that it is not 
responsible. It is also time that wo talce into consideration the interest of India. 
(TtOrtical hear, hear from iion-ofTieiai ];cneht5s). The uncertainty hanging ovej* the 
head of the markt?t was removed by Tuesday’s vote. It is entirely contrary to the 
interests of India and of stability that wo shoilld now, having reached’ this stsure, 
suddenly plunge the wliole country back into instability, which will be involved l>y 
ftny acwon taken by the House against the passage of this bill. The suggestion that 
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we should turn round and maintain Is. 6d. by CKOcutivc action is one which 
absolutely ic:nore8 the very important interest in this matter, namely, the interests 
of the millions of this country who are interested in the stability of ex{ihango. I do 
hope the House will recognise its responsibility and come to the decision that the 
time has come to stabilise the cxcliange at Is. 6d.” 

Claitse Four Passed 

The House then divided, G7 for and 62 against Clause 4 which fixed the ratio at 
Is. fid. The result was greeted with thundering clieers by the supporters of the 18 
pence ratio. 

Amendments to Clause 11 

When the President jdaced Clause IT before llui House for discussion, public 
galleries were larg(‘ly dt'pleted. The Jhesident said that lie would allow Messrs. 
N. C. Kdkor and Vidyasagar Pandya to move their ros])eetive amendments in respect 
of the establishment of a Gold Mohur in India and making it obligatory on currency 
authority in India to give gold coin in exchange for gold. 

Bir Basil Blackett said that the ainendmends could be more usefully moved 
when the other Bill came uj) for consideration. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR. retorting, said tliat he was aware of the matter and proceeded 
to move his amendment. He justified it on the ground that India was by no 
means unfamiliar with Gold Mohurs in the past and quoted ancient history and 
foreign records where India had been rcfernnl to as a land of gold. Why should 
not India like England have a Royal Mint of her own ? It was said tliat the 
British Mint would not agree to the ('stablishment of a branch Mint in this country. 
He would, tluTefore, suggest that Gobi Mohiir circulation should thereby be dis- 
allowed. He luid read in a Bombay pajK'r that as many as ‘16 lakhs of gold coins 
had boon minted in the Bombay Mint long ago. Now even the rupee was being 
unminted. The Bombay Mint even to-day was fully equipped and if only Govern- 
ment had the will, the Mint could be restarted. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said that his amendment was not out of order, as it 
only demanded a gold coin in exchange for actual gold. TTiiless the Government 
were determined to demonetise Gold Mohur, no serious objection could b(‘ raised to 
his proposal. Proceeding, Mr. Kelkar emphasised that ])eople had lost faith in the 
present cuiTcncy iiolicy. It was neither fool-proof nor wisdom-proof. He jiointed 
out that, while tlie Commission wanted gold to be sold in India, Bir Basil prevented 
India from getting gold. 

Bir Darcy Lindsay, intervening, suggested to Mr. Kelkar that although the time 
allowed was generally one hour, yet he could impose some limit iixion his own 
specich. 

Mr. Kelkar : I pro])Osc to exercise my full powers. If there is any member who 
does not like to hear my speech he had better go out I 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, thereupon, left the Chamber. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar iiointed out that Bir Malcolm Haih'y had given an 
explicit assurance that as soon as India wanted a mint and gold currency, she 
should have them, but Bir Basil had deliberately departed from the Currency Com- 
mission’s recommendations. His evidence was not as good as his scheme. His Bill 
was not as good as liis evidence and lie himself was not as good as his Bill. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand for Salt. 

On the 14th MARCH the Assembly resumed consideration of the demands for grants. 

About an hour and a half was spent in discussing the d(‘mand for Balt and 
all the three token cuts moved were negatived. The demand for salt was thou 
passed. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

The Assembly next discussed the demand for the Army Department. 

Pundit Hridaynath Kinizru by a cut of Rs. 10,000 complained that the recom- 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee were not given 
eftect to ; not oven those whicli in the opinion of the Committee could be carried 
out without delay. The report was publislied in February 1925 and even now the 
cavalry and artillery sections had not been formed. There was racial difierence 
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shown between this Auxiliary P'orce and the University Training Corps in the 
matter of ammunition, etc. He asked why every member of the University Corps 
should not be given a rifle. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Jiccause it may be used in communal riots. 

Pi^ndit Kunzru : These rifles will be kept in armouries and will not be easily 
available^ to the members of the corps. 

Dr. Moonji quoted the recommendations of the Committee showing that there 
was distrust of Indians behind th(‘m. This was responsible for less expenditure on 
the Territorial Force and more on the Auxiliary Force. 

Mr. Macworth Young replied that the Government of India’s views on the report 
xvent to the Secretary of State on the 24th June last and the decision of the 
Bccrctary of State had not readied the Government. (Ch’ies : You will never get it^ 
Arrangements could be made for the supply of services rifles if Universities could 
make adequate arrangeincjiits for safe custody. Tin; House need not be unnecessarily 
inipaticnt over the delay in giving cflhct to the important recommendations of the 
Committee. He assured that there was no question of distrust of Indians. 

The motion was carried by 03 against 44. The Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

OOVICRNMKKT’s military POLIC5Y 

, When the Assembly m('t after lunch Pandit Tlridaynath KUNZRU raised an 
important debate on the g(aieral ]X)Iicy c»f the Military expenditure and the slow 
proc.ep of Indianisation. lie aflirined that th(* Indian Army was being maintained 
at a huge size for Imperial servict; in other parts of the globe. In support of this 
contciiition, tlic Pandit quoted from the introduction by Lord Cousin to the book 
written on “Indian (\)rps in l^’rance” by jAird Piiki nhead and Colonel Mearsweather. 
In this book iiiihlisluxl under the authority of the h^ecrctary of State in Council, 
Lord Cousins had said : “1 liave seen it frequently stated tliat the Indian Army is 
raised, trained and e(pnp]>ed for service in India alone or upon its frontiers and that 
the call to external warfare was, then'forc, both novel and disconcerting. Huch a 
claim w’ould not only be indignantly repudiated by the Indian Army itself but it 
finds no foundation in history. The Indian Army has alw’ays possessed and has 
been proud of possessing tlie triple functions of the preservation of internal peace 
in India itsi'lf, the defence of Indian frontiers and preparedness to embark at a 
moment’s notice for Imjicrial services in other jiarts of the globe. In this third 
a8p(?ct, Lidia has for long been one of the most imiiortant units in the scheme of 
British imperial defence providing the British Government wdth a striking force 
always ready, of admirable ('lliciency and assured valour.” (Hear, hear/. Bo none 

S- ^ Indian Army was meant for external pur))Ose. Proceeding, the 

Pandit conqdaiiud that the recommendations passixl by the Assembly wuth the 
concuiTenec of the Government on the Esher Committee’s report had not been 
f^iven effect to. He asked whether the Assembly’s object in laying dowm conditions 
which should govern the size of the Indian Army had been fully accepted by Hia 
Majesty’s Government. 

As regards Reserves, the Assembly’s object w^as that India should have short 
service system follow’ed by service by Reserves. The Inchcape Committee had 
pointed out that peace establishment battalion should be gradually placed on cadre 
basis which must be ultimately tw’enty per cent below war establishment. Mr. 
Burdon assured the Assembly in July 1923 that the system of Reserves had been 
accepted by Jlis Majesty’s Government and was being given effect to. Why then 
was R not given effect to ? Perhaps, the system had been in force for a short 
period in England itself. He w'anted to know from the Coramander-in-Chief ^who 
was present in the Assembly) replies on all these points. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru referred to Mr. Burdon’s reply on a previous occa- 
sion that no stone wmuld be left unturned in arriving at a satisfactory settlement 
on the question of capitation charges. Flo asked whether a satisfactory settlement 
has b^n arrived at all. Tw'O committees under the chairmanship of the Commander- 
in-Chief had enquired into the Indianisation of the Army, but their reports never 
saw the light of day. But the British press had announced that these reports 
favoured substantial increase in the appointment of Indians to commissioned ranks, 
Indians were not getting admission in Artillery, Air Force, iCnginccring Corps and 
in I’ank Corps. The Eight Unit Bcheine was one for the segregation of Indians. 
As Mr. Montagu said on the passing of the Government of India Bill in Parliament 
do not deny self-government to India because she is unable tp defend herself and 
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then deny her opportunities of beinp: able to defend herself/’ This has been the 
policy of the British Government. Pandit Knnzru said : “The defence of Tndm by 
Indians is more important than the question of constitutional reform.” (Cheers). 

Mr. JINNAH, who, too, had p:iven notice of a cut to raise the question of military 
policy and propjanime, voiced the non-official case at some Icn^^tli. Speaking for 
a])Out 40 minutes he contended that the Commander-in -Chiefs statement that not 
a single man and not a single lupcc could be taken off the present military strength 
and estimalea was the most barren and disappointing. 'Wbeie \vas the policy and 
programme which the Government had drawn u]) to meet, the wishes of the House 
cxi>re8scd year aft(!r year ? Mr. .Tinnah^ had no doubt that India could never be 
saved the present horrible burden of military defence until the organisation was 
changed and the army w^as nationalised. “The organisation of your army is still of 
the East India Company. It is to continue as the Britisli garrison, as the Imperial 
Force. When is this to he changed ? If your standing army is annilulated, what 
is your remedy?” Mr. Burdon, late Army Secretary, had admitted that the Territo- 
rial Force as the second line of defence was of vital importance; but what had the 
Government done? It appointed the Shea Committee but. it was so incompetent 
that it could not come to a decision on it for ](S months Th')nLrh the Government 
was known to have taken action on the Boyal Commit non r('f)r)rt within a few 
weeks. And now the Secretary of State was sitting on it. Jy^t the Govi.Tnmcnt 
recognise that not only there w'ould he no economy wdthont nationalizing the army 
hut they must give up the old exploded system of dcpiaiding on the standing army 
alone. The speaker’s recent visit to America as a member of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had shown him that IT. S. A. had realised its mistake and though it had 
a standing arniy of 125,000 men it could wdthin two months put into field an army 
of a million. Unless therefore the^ fundamental policy of the army organisation was 
changetl in India they would neither be able to (If'fend India’s hcjirth and home 
nor reduce the military burden on the people. 

The Government had in the years 1920 and 1921 tried to concede materially to 
the Assembly’s demands ; hut W’hat had happened after a good deal of controversy ? 
The Government appointed the Skeen Commif.tc(i in August 1025 and the Committee 
reported in November, 1926. Its rejiort went to the Secretary of State in January 
It was hoped that this Indian Sandhurst Committee w’ould give them a 
Sandhurst. Ife w^as muzzh'd and coiijd not say anything about its conclusions; 
hut the Government of India though it appointed this Committc'o lhad told them 
that it was thoroughly impotent and c.ould not publish the report of even its own 
tTommitteo without the consent of the Secretary of State. Lord Winter! on on the 
other hand, had told in the House of Commons that the blame lay on the Govern- 
ment of India (Lmighter) w’ho bad not sent their view s on it. He asked w’hat harm 
was there in publishing the report. In fact if the report w’erc published, the Coni- 
mandCT-in -Chief would be helped in respect of British* recruitment ivhosc shortage 
he had regretted in replying to Colonel Crawford the other day. The report of the 
Committee, the speaker said, was practically unanimous and he paid his tribute to 
the ability, skill and sympathy of their CThairman, General Skeen. (Applause.) But 
the fact really was to the speaker's mind that the Government had no real desire 
to meet the universal public demand. They knew how Ixird Birkenhead had 
declared that if responsible loaders cxi-operated with the British Government the 
latter would not bo niggardly, liow^ when this co-operation came the question of 
the settlement of communal differpnees w'os added as a prc-rcquisitc ? Sir BasH 
had last week told them of hope, faith, charity and love. “Is there any hope left ? 
Gjaughter and No, No from non-official Ix'iichesy. Can you have faith (Voices : 
No, No). Is there any room for charity and for love (Voices : Ah and laughter). 
The Home Menaber told us that if you live a frog you must make friends with the 
crocodile (Laughter). But that was not all. Friendship is one thing, hut the Home 
Member said you must persuade the Government and treat them kindly. These 
are all cinema moving films. Wc get to nothing”. Concluding, Mr. Jinnah said 
India was payi^ Sandhurst £80,000, Woolwich £;K),000 and Chatham £16,000 and a 
huge sum for the British Koyal Air Force in India in the last three years. Indians 
were not at all admitted: He wanted the Government therefore to publisli the 
Bkecn Report w’ithout delay and hoped the Commander-in-Chief would give them 
a my of hope. 

Bir Alexander MUDDIMAN was glad to hear from Mr. Jinnah the admission t.h^ . 
the report of the Bkeen Committee w^as a very valuable document and a distinctly 
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important step. It reached the hands of tlic Government of India in December 
and was despatched, of course after allowinfi: for official delay, to the Bccretary 
of Btate. Now they were in March. He lliercforc advised some more patience. 
Mr. Jinnah had quoted the United States of America which could within two 
months put info the field an army of one million. In two months if India was 
to be in a position to be able to put one million in the field that would involve 
cxpcncliturc more than what th^ now spent on the army. There vas no country 
in the world which could do that in two months. Mr. jinnah need not be so 
despondent of one thousand rupeevs. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said if they wanted to develop a sense of power and responsibility 
they must be given fire arms ; but the Government treated tlu ni with distrust and 
suspicion. At any rate he could assert this in the case of Bombay where hundreds 
of youiijg; men from schools and colkifres after joining the Indian Defence Force 
and Training Corps almost resigned. They told him their complaints. 

Mr. Macworth Young: Did you take any steps to convfy their complaints to 
the Military anlhoritios? 

Mr. Jayakar: No, because I thought that the interference of a political agitator 
like myself would si)oil the matter. I have no doul)t Rir Chimanlal Bctalvnd as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University did report the complaint. 1 say that the policy 
in the training corps was the most deliberate process of killing the pelf-r(‘S]wct of 
young men. The whole policy uas so cleverlv devised uith small piiijiricks l:ere 
and there calculated to injure tlie Belf-rcsjiect and enthusiasm of }oiing men. I 
say you are really humbugs. Are you i)ropaiTd to stale iu how many years you 
propose to make the army absolutely Indian? f am not concerned with the number 
of years; but wdth the automatic process by which Indian isation would l^e complete 
one day ; but the speech of the Commander-iii-fffiiel the other day showt'd tliat 
he was not prepared to cut down a single Britisher or a single rnp<»e. Tlic 
impression left on me on the aerial display was that T was being ostracised by 
reason of my colour and nationality. Abandon your policy of camonflage. Let us 
•mark the sense of our ext nano condemnation by carrying this cut. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga ATYAR spoke bitterly and aski'd how India could advance 
towanls self-government if Inclianisation of the Army M'a.s not to i>rocecd hand in 
hand with Jndianisatioii in other departments. British pcoph' knew their rule uas 
based on the army of occupation. That v.ns uhy they distrusted Indians. After Mr. 
Ranga Aiyar’s speeeli the House adjourned till next clay. 

On the Ifitli MAIIGll n'Miming discussion on the militaiy policy of the Govern- 
ment Mr. K. C. ROY said tin' ]n'incipal test of size of military budget was iJieir 
military and foreign policy. Btiictly speaking, tlie P'oreigii Office Iktc was only 
a sub-agcncy of the j^rcigii Office in Downing Btrect. and thi' Fon'Ign Office did 
a lot of iist^ful ’v>ork for His Mci('sly's Government without getting credit for it. 
They had been following on the frontier a most ruinous forward I'/Olicy. lie 
strongly contested the view that there was fear of a Russian invasion and if 
economy was to be effected, it was not by stabilising the rupee at Is. 4d. or Is. Cd. 
but by stabilising at Razmak and not proceeding further. 

Coming to the question of Indianisation he acknowledged the great advance 
made in Indianisation in civil departments, but it was a scandal that after a century 
of British rule not even a single Indian staff captain had been prcclnced in Indian 
army. Lord Curzon, by starting Imperial cadet corps, wanted absolutely to block 
the way to King’s commissions but the King-Emperor upset that at the Imperial 
durbar. The llshcr Committee sat, but, as Sir Krishna Gupta observed, it. was not 
definitely asked to make recommendations in the light of reformed conditions. Bir 
Charles Munro and Lord Rawlinson gave them temtorial force, a second line of 
defence and though General Bhea’s committee produced a valuable rejiort, even in 
this purely Indian question the Governor-General in (Council was iiovlierc and the 
SetTCtnry of Btate was sitting over it for six months. Probably, Uie Bkccn repoit 
would hang till the Statutory Commission came out. 

Touching the constitutional aspect of the matter, Mr. Roy said though the 
reforms recorded great advance over civil administration the authority of His 
Majesty’s Govenimcnt over Army matters rcTuained supreme. The (’ommandcr-in- 
Chicf was the nominee of Imperial General Btafi* api-rovcd by the King and the 
Government in this country had no hand in bis selection. Then, again, he wanted 
Army administration to be modelled on melftotls a(lo]>lcd by otlicr civilised countries. 
Thftt distinguished General, late Bir James Willcocks, has iu his book cx^ircsscd 
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universul feeling of British ollicois i» India ihit they could never replace a British 
officer ill the Jmlian Army by Indian officerB. 'J'he only solution to Mr. Boy’s 
mind was (hat civilian element be introduced in Army administration to take note 
of Indian view. He would advocate an 1. C. S. member for defence and an equal 
number of civilian membors on the military council and also on the defence com- 
mittee in India. The territorial force should he in charge of a civilian member. 
He complained thnt in their race for coiistitutional advance they were forgetting 
r^l laetors. Jle waiihnl the house to take an intelligent view of the situation. 
I here was no value of Swarai without ability to defend the country and until the 
army was proiierly Iiidianisea no honest Englishman would give Swaraj ; no honest 
Indian could take it. 


Sir Pnrii^holamdas THAEUBDAS at the outset complained of want of time for 
the Asseinlily to discuss demands for grants. Only six beads had been disposed of so 
far and at live this evening the guillotine wouhl be applied for the remaining 
tmmnty cronis of expenditure out of a total of Bs. dJ crores. The Assembly would 
like to discuss demands for New Delhi, a subject never discussed since 1921. In 
the Army l)c})artm*'nt, the Assembly was allowed to discuss only onc-tenlh of one 
per cent of exiicndituri'. Was this fair ? There was jirovision of Bs. 5 lakhs for the 
Bqyal Indian Navy. Mr. Bridgcmian had stabxl in Parliament that India wanted 
this. Sir Purushotarndas deelari'd :■ — While I yhdd to none in my as])irations 
for an Indian navy, it would be wrong to sanction anything winch in point of 
expenditure would also he outside the K^ach of the Assembly although there may 
be the indue(‘iii,'‘ut of a few Indians being appointed in the Navy. This point 
should he home in mind uhen the Bill would be (liscussed in the Simla session. 

Beferriiig to th(' transfia* of the administration of Aden to the British Government, 
l ie speakti eoniplaincd of breacli of the promise given by the Government of India 
that the A^s(‘ml)ly would he consulted. He w'omlerod if the Government of India 
was fully eou'^ubc*'! and if it had its apiiroval. But the helplessness of Indians 
came home when it was remembered that Aden which was made attractive owing 
to the cnterj)ris(' of Jndians for the Ixjst part of a century was being taken aw'ay 
irom India without the kiiow'hHlgo and consiait ot the Indian legislature. TJic huge 
nnlitary expcnditi'ie was a cruel joke at the Assianbly and there wms no jiistiheation 
m retaining the iiigh army for the sake of internal peace and in order to maintain 
tills iinw'arrantc lily huge army the Government w'as imposing a heavy taxation, 
ihe argument ol the Government W’as that there was Bolshevik menace, but the 
(xvmmamkT-iii-GtiK'f iorgot that by effects of higlioi taxation he invited Bolshevism 
to hlavt Irom wiilnn Jndia. Why sliould there not be decrease of exponditurc in 
other branch' s of the army while there was increase in the Air Forces ? Llnless, thero- 
ioie, tliere was a (h'pnrt mental advisory committee attached to the Army Department 
as ill the ease ( i (<lhcr th partmeiits, there was no prospect of decreasing expendi- 
ture, not even in tlic matter of stores. He urged the (Tovernnieiit to apix)int an 
advisory comim'llee. 


Mr. HA1(| told the House how* lie, as Collector of Oanara district in Bombay 
prosiUeney wele, mi'd tin* pasrsage of the Teriiiorial Force Act and succeeded in 
tins_ mainly iioo-marlial distiict to laisc some volunteers. When he was transferred 
to i oona, the lu arl of Maharashtra, he had expected to find hotter response but 
there was not a single yoiitli coming forward. The speaker had experience of such 
service. Every amateur soldier had nnjileasaiit shocks, but he asked Mr. Javakar 
f<^uud a single recruit for Territorial Force. 

Mr. Kelkar ; What are the carccTS dp(*n to them ? 

Mr. Haig: Service in Territorial Force is not a career. It is one of the privileges 
humUhtk^^^^^ National Army (applause). (A voice: There are 

Mr. llaig : I repudiate that suggestion. Service in the Territorial Force is the 
same as in ordinary unit. Lot Mr. Jayakar teli these to Mahratta sepoys and they 
would repudiate the suggestion. ^ 

Mr. daj^akar I was referring to racial distinctions. 

Mr. Haig : There arc no nwial distinctions among sepoys. I am not spijaking in 
a carping spirit. J invite Mr. Jayakar that when he goes back to Poona let him use 
his eloquence m raising recruits. There are still 8,700 ranks to be filled in the force 
lou do not expect a foreign collector to go and preach thg value of service in the 
national niiUtui* v . v # v**v 
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Mr. Haij; sii^^gestcd to the Com mandcr-iii -Chief that if possible training be held 
at district headquarters or the nearest military district. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY joined Sir Piirushotamdas in regretting that the arrangement 
mutually arrived at amongst non-official groiii)s for expediting discussion had oroken 
down. He wished leaders would exercise greater control on back-lx'nclies. As for 
the Territorial Force, Sir Darcy Lindsay remarkecl that everyone f(‘!t hiiniiliatcd. lie, 
45 years ago, was a volunteer in London and felt very humiliated al the most 
^^ondcrful vocabulary of abusive terms that the Drill-master used (laughter). He 
particularly emphasised to-day the harm done by this constant abuse of tlie Govern- 
ment. A friend of his who had been a member of the Assembly writing to him 
from London statetl that the British public was puzzled about India. On the one 
hand, there was the Locarno spirit and Imj^crial Conference n'solutions and on the 
other, they were asked to explain communal tension aiul spcecln's and votes in the 
Assembly. Mucli would depend on the fvY‘ling in England in 11129 and this would 
largely depend on what happeru'd in India and the Assembly particularly and they 
were looking forward to a large measure of co-operation between all ])arlies and the 
Government. Sir Darcy agreed with Mr. Roy in urging stal)ilising at Razmak and 
he repudiated the suggestion that the European group was tied to the Government 
wheel. 

Mr. HOWELL said that Mr. Roy had stabbed him in the back like a Mahsud 
(laughter), but the Foreign Secretary was glad to have an opjiorl unity of ex])laining the 
Frontier policy which was one of the great problems India had to face. The frontiia* 
policy which Mr. Roy had denounced aimed at nothing more than the defence of the 
jicople in British India (hear, hear). Mr. Roy did not like statistics because with them 
they could prove anything. The spiuiker’s contention was that without them they 
could prove nothing (hear, hear). He gave the House figures of how year by year 
from 1919-20 onwards raids had decr-*ased and also loss of life and ])roi)(‘rty. The 
speaker was responsible during the past three years for giving effect to th(‘ir policy m 
Wazirislaii. In 1919-20 they had 524 raids, 149 British subjects killed, 197 woiuidi‘d 
and Rs. 127 lakhs worth property carried away. They had last yi*ar only eleven 
raids, 10 persons killed one woundcMl and Rs. 10 lakhs worth of j^roperty lost 

(Applaiine). These figures sjKike for themselves. Taking figures for military and 

civil ex])cnditiire in Waziristan, he showed that while in J 922-23 military expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 747 lakhs and civil expenditure at Rs. 45 lakhs, figures for the last 
year would show that military expenditure had b('(‘n stabilised at about Rs. 280 
laldis of which Rs. 59 lakhs were spent on road (oust ruction and Rs. 58 lakhs on 
civil expenditure. These figures did not prove the frontier policy was ruinous 

(Ajiplaiise). Mr. Roy had condemned the forward policy and yet told them to sit 

tight at Razmak and not go to Wana. He did not know that Razmak was nearer 
Afghan territory that Wana (Laughter^. As far Wana the n^al difficulty was one of 
road. He wished the member naid a vL-.it to the fronluT to find out the pur])OS(i 
roads were serving. Some Mahsiuls owned eat and eanuj down to settled districts 
more frequently than before. These roads were agents of civilisation in the same 
manner as roads constructed in the Highlands of Scotland 290 years ago. (Applause). 
He mentioned not in a spirit of vainglory that recently Mahsiids gave him a ganlen 
party and paid for it. (Laughter). Wazirs did the same and at these parties 
speeehes were made acknowledging that relations between them and the Government 
had never been better than now. (Apfilause). He was not foolish enough to believe 
all that was said by them. (Laugliler), but on the whole they spoke sincerely. 

As for Aden, Sir Purshothamdas had charged them with breach of promise. This 
term he thought was appliiid only in case of marriages (laughter), but marriagv^ 
between India and Aden remained undissolved. Tlic chargi' probably was one of 
breach of faith, but he denied it as the Assembly was to b(i given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter if the decision were adverse ; but he held that the decision was 
favourable to India. He gave the history of how since the time of the Welby Com- 
mission the Home Government contributed half the military expenditure iu Aden 
until the -war. The Home Government informal them in 1917 that they wished to 
retain in their own hands direct military and political control of India. They had 
done so ever since. What the House was interested in was the fate of the Indian 
settlement which numbered 3,000 out of a population of 56,000. Last year. Aden 
cost India Rs. 49 Fikhs and odd. A fresh agn'cmcnt had been entered with and 
under it they would pay £250,600 for first three years and £150,000 thereafter or 
one-third of the total expenditure, whichever was less. That was a favourable 
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bargain and he did not see how anyone who knew a little arithmetic could 
question it. 

Mr. OOSWAMI compared the military organisation and expenditure to the design 
and extravagance of New Delhi. He was convinced that militaiy expenditure stood 
at a figure higlior than the one presented to the Assembly because they should 
include in it such items as watch and ward in the North Western Frontier, etc. 
He protested against Mr. Haig’s insinuation. 

Mr. Haig rose to cx])lain. Mr. Goswami would not give way, Mr. Haig stood on 
wlien there rose cries or “Order, Order” from the Congress beiiches. The President 
wanted to hear Mr. Haig if his was personal explanation. Mr. Haig assured he had 
no desire to ridicule the grievances of the young men tvlio joined the training corps. 
He merely ])ointed out that it was entirely in normal circumstances that certain 
inevitable incidents took place to which these young men attached undue importance, 

Mr. Goswami : I do not grudge Mr. Haig the privilege of a supplementary 
speech, but yon cannot treat with I'idicnle the susceptibilities of educated young men, 
Tt is a crime to do so. Military expenditure was a ])rcpotnation of India’s inipbtcncy, 
blit oven to England a time would come which might not be propitious and when 
th(i C(^mmand.‘r-iii-Chief miglit. come to India for contributions in men and money. 
Such things h id ha])pcucd before and might ha])peii again. 

Sir II. S. GOUR, in supporting the motion for reduction, justified Mr. Jayakar’s 
contention that young nu‘n in the Indian Territorial Forces were treated in a bad 
manner so as to mak(i them f(‘el a sense of racial inferiority and recalled the instance 
of Delhi University (brps where when a second company was being formed during 
his Vicc-Ghancellorship iiKMnbers of th(^ first company were complaining to him about 
racialism exhiliited there. (/Ontiniiing, Dr. Gour read extracts from the Esher Com- 
mittee's re])ort and the Government of India’s recommendations thereon ami said 
that whereas the linlian Government were desiring to limit the object of the Indian 
Army to the dcfiMice of India alone, the War Oflice had overruled their view. The 
spcak(‘r al^o criticised the Rritish Government’s action in ovfirrullng the joint recom- 
mendations of the Govcriiineiit of India and the Inc.hcape Committee who had asked 
for a reduction of ten thousand white troops bricauso that would have meant a 
charge on J’ritish revenues. Sir H. 8. Gour, concluding held that the only solution 
WJis to make the army budget vot-able. 

The (X)MMANDftR“IN-CHlEF was applauded as he rose to reply to the debato 
and replying to Mr. Jinnah’s criticism he said he did not wish to recapitulate during his 
budget speech the policy and progamme alroatly known and from the Military point 
of view there was nothing extraordinary in the past. The Frontier condition was 
even abnormally quiet. 

As regards the Sandhurst Committ^Kj report they must concede that the Secretary 
of State was not an autocrat who would read the report and at once say he 
accejited it. Ho had to refer the matter to other departments of Hia 
Majesty’s GoviTiiracnt probably even to the Ini})erial Defence Committee. The 
same applied to the Shea Committi'e report. He could not give details as his 
mouth was closed. He had lu'ard an expression of opinion tliat because they did 
not accept further reduction in the army budget, therefore they refused to aiseopt 
tlie Inchcape cuts. This wais not so. When he spoke List year, the very day 
coincided with the day when the last of the three British regiments whoso diispatch 
the Inchcapo (committee had recommended was embarking. He claimed that every 
one of the cuts specifically recommended by Lord lnchca])c’s Committee had l*ecn 
fully carried out (applause) and expenditure which stood at Its. (17-75 laklis when 
the Commit tee sat had been brought dowm to Rs. 54*02 lakhs. Lord Rawliusoii 
had not accepted th(^ pious hope of the Inchcape Committca 

Mr. Chamanlal: Where did ho say that? 

Commander-in-Chief : Here it is in the Committee report. “If a further fall in 
prices takes place, we consider that it may be possible after a few years to reduce 
the military budget to a sum not exceeding 50 crores although tlie Commonder-in* 
Chief does not subscribe to this opinion.” Tlic speaker contended there was no 
fall in prices of either foodstuff or cquijimeiih 

Turning now to the suggestion of Mr. Jinuah that they should follow the 
American system of keeping a skeleton array, the Commander-in-Chief asl^ 
whether in India such a course was uossiblc. 

Mr. Jinmili, interrupting, stated that ho did not recommend following the 
Americiui system but wanted the Government to make the Territorial Force a real 
second line of defence. 
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The Commandcr-in-Chief said he had great admiration for the couraj 2 :e and 
bravery of American soldiers ; but the last war showed they were untrained. The 
same opinion was held by Liidendorff. Though America enterecJ in April 1917, it 
took them a year before their division landed in l<>an(*e. America has an invulner- 
able frontier and could be content with skeleton units. Could thev follow that 
policy in India where at any moment they might have trouble on the Frontier ? 
Indeed, in the opinion of sour' (‘xperts they were not sufliciiiiitly equipped to meet 
all situations. They could not spare more than four divisions for outside service 
as against 8 before the war. They could not lose time on the frontier as the 
member from that part could toll them. 

Sir Abdul Qiyum : Were not troo]>s carried in lorries from Kbyber ? 

The Cbmmand(;r-in Chief : Thank (lod thiTe were lorries. Otherwise, they would 
have fallen. We cainu^t lose time and must be prepar' 3 <l to fight at a mom(‘nt’s 
notice. As for the territorial force, he had asked Mr. Jayakar to ^ivc details of 
the grievaneos of tlie Bombay iriiiv«"'-iity training corps. Tlie speaker visited l^enares 
recently with Pandit Mil;iviya and "found the boys extremely keen and (juite 
contented. The same was the case at Lahore* and he hopt'd also at oth(*r centres. 
He would look into any gri<'van<*' a.rl assured the House that the Army Department 
were ever ready to work in symiia+liy with the House and with the people of India. 

Reduction Motion Caiiried 

Mr. Kunzru’s cut of Ihousand rupees was then put to vote and carried by 03 
against 44. 

VOTINO ON THE AUMY DEMAND 

Dewan CHAMANLAL, ri(3xt disked tlui House to throw out the av hole of the Army 
Department estimate. He ask(;d the Pkweign Secriitary Avhether it was not a fact that 
thc^ transfer of political and military control of Adi'ii to the British Covernment 
during the war was unonieial and tfiiiipor.iry and that it was noAv made permanent ? 
“Are you not humbugging us ? What are we here for if you do not consult us V 

Pandit Mqtilal NJOHRIT, in ofiposing the Army demand, rcfi'rrcd to Mr. Howell’s 
speech in AvJiicJi Uk; latter had talked of parties given by th(3 Mahsuds and theri'by 
the inhwence wjis given out that the mind of the frontier had chang(‘d. This remind- 
ed the Pandit of the incident in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. It was 
said on behalf of Hastings that lie was given numerous entertainments and that the 
Indian jieople liad no complaints against him. Burke said : “India is a country 
where they worship small-pox. No wonder that they gave these entertainments.^^ 
The same remark will apply to a majority of the farewell addresses oven to retiring 
otiicials in India. Pandit Nehru askeil if the Commander-in -Chief was right iii 
holding that lie could not spare even one officer out, how did His Excellency send 
contingents to China 1 Concluding, the J'aiidit said : ‘^Sir Darcy Lindsay gave us 
a story which, I think, Avas very apposite. It was the story of a sailor Avho tried to 
rescue a droAvniiig man. Well, he caught him by the head as it floated on the 
surface and asked him who he was. He said ho was a Jcav, on which the sailor 
gave his head another ducking, but he bobbed it up again and the sailor asked : 
‘Will you be a Christian ?’ and the poor man was exhausted and in a faint voice he 
said ‘yes.^ Then he let him go, saying ‘then die the death of a (‘hristian.’ Noav, 
Bir, apply that story to India Avhich was sinking just before these reforms came. India 
was sinking after Amritsar and Avhen these reforms came, nationalist India said ‘we 
shall not co-operate.’ The sinking head Avas raised up and was asked ‘will you 
co-operate V Sinking India said ‘no.’ It Avas allowed to go down. Then it was 
liftea np again in an exhausted condition. That Avas after the first councils had 
met and had run their course. It Avas asked again, ‘will you co-operatc ?’ India 
said ‘yes, on honourable terms.’ It was then let go after some formal ceremonies of 
baptism by AAdiich I refer to my friend the Home Member’s Committee known as 
the Muddimaii Commitice and certain other committees. Eventually, the anSAver 
was given ‘no honourable co-operation.’ The answer amounted to that. India Avas 
let go and it was again floaUid. But. Bir, India is not dead and it is not going to 
die, at any rate not in the Avay in wliich most peojilo Avoiild wish it die, that is to 
say, any co-operation Avhen it is not honourable. It would rather die in honourable 
non-co-opefation than in co-operation.” 

Lala Lajpat Bai said that the economic exploitation of India and emasculation of 
the nation were writ large. The latter Avas cA^en more painful than the former and 
he expected every Indian to vote for throAviiig out the demand, | 
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Sir Basil Blackett, replying; to Pandit Motilal, assured tliat the troops were 
spared for China on the understandinii; that if need arose reinforcements would 
be made available to India. Jt was diUcrent from a permanent measure. He did 
not want to express publicly their disaf;recmcnt but of course he did not accept 
that not a single man or a single rupee could be taken ol! and particularly the rupee. 

Col. Gidney recorded his prot(‘St against the treatment meted out to his 
community who had been knocking at the <loor of the Army for KX) years 
in Tain. 

Army Demand liiaECTEO 


The entire demand for the Army Department was rejected by 56 votes 
against 47. 

Otheu Demands Passed 


Before the House adjourned all the remaining demands ^vere passed without 
division except the vote tor aviation which was carried by 48 against 15. Thus in 
all five demands were discussed out of 79 and cuts iiiade were of two ppeea 
in the vote for Posts and Telegraidis, the total r(‘jcction of Army Estimates 
and reduction of vote for touring expenses of the Executive Council to 
one ru])ee. 

Discussion on Currency Bill 


On the 16th MARCH, after interpellations, discussionon Mr. Kelkar’s amendment 
to the Currency Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA moved his amendment covering a foolscap in print 
on the subjcict of gold mohurs and gold standjird. He said in this land of plague 
and cholera, a new epidemic had been added, namely, visitations of Eoyal Com- 
missions and Committees. /"Liuighter.) Though the rceomiiKaidaiion for gold stand- 
ard and gold curn’iiey W’as made a quarter of c(‘ntiiry ago and the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India aceepted it, practically nothing had been aone 
in that direction. On the other hand, they had now been otlered bullion standard 
which was a retrograde step. His amcndm(‘nts he said differed from Mr. Kelkar’s 
in that he did not value sovereigns in terms of rupees but treated rupees as 
subsidiary or a token coin. He allowixl the Government (;ight years to reduce the 
rupee to a token coin and would make the rupee token coin after ten years. 

Mr. Prakasam said while Sir Basil Blackett had contlemned unlimited legal tender 
character of the rupee as a stumbling block to the gold standard the Finance 
Member had retained this character of the rupee, while legal tender character of gold 
coin was to be removed. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar held that the fears expressed by the Hilton Young Com- 
mission against immediate introduction of gold standard did not bear examination. 

Pandit Malaviya said the question was of vital importance and while accepting 
Sir Basil’s assurance that there would be no difficulties placed in the way of members 
raising the same issue on Gold Standard Reserve Bank Ihll, he felt that the earliest 
opportunity should bo used to explain tlie history of the case and press the people’s 
point of view. Beginning wdth the court of directors the Pandit reviewed the his- 
tory of the case and various expressions of opinions of committees, commissions 
and Finance Members. The history gave eloquent lesson of how numerous efforts 
made in 120 years to give India gold standard and gold currency were thw^arted. 
The Chamberlain Commission of 19 J 4 had admitted that in this matter Indian 
sentiment must prevail and the Pandit declared that Indian sentiment was for gold 
currency. As he was reading an extract Hir Basil remarked that it had been read 
previously. Pundit Malaviya reminded 8ir Basil of the opinion of Fielding that 
•‘If you tell a thing to an Englishman once he ignores it. if you tell him again he 
takes some notice of it ; so it is that 1 am reading it a third time.” 

Sir Basil Blackett, opjxjsing the amcndmciits, said the adoption of these at this 
stage would prejudice discussion of gold bullion standard and reserve bank bills and 
the iatroduction of that standard and gold currency was carefully considered by 
the Royal Commission who unanimously held that the risks involved were so great 
that it would not be in India’s interests to adopt it at the present moment and 
suggested gold bullion standard as the quickest method of reaching the goal. By 
demonetising the sovereign, they did not prejudice the question w’hether the future 
system should be sovereign or gold mohur either as element in circulation or as 
major factor in circulation. The proposals of the commission did not contemplate 
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gold coin circulation at present. That good-will which was required for the reform of 
the currency system could be achieved by dropping the amendment and taking up 
the question in committee stage on bullion standard and reserve bank bill. Other- 
wise, they would be imposing on the Gevernment obligations which in working 
would result in great loss of money for the time being and disaster to the currency 
system. He offered as a compromise, if the House agreed, to omit the clause relating 
to demonetization of sovereign which would leave the sovereign worth Rs. 10 for 
the time being. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar started with the ancient history of Hindu Kings in 
whose reign gold coin circulated. It was with the incoming of British rule that 
silver air was introduced (Laughter). But tlie ghost of gold coin had been haunting 
them. The chief abetter of the nnich-condemnecl hoarding of gold was the Govern- 
ment. The speaker did not fear non-rnonctary use of gold coins. In fact, he used 
to receive his fees from clients in sovenagns. (Laughter) As for popularity of the 
present paper and nickel coinage in India, it was like the lion being starvea in a cage 
for days and then taking to even grass. At any rate there should be no objection 
to Mr* Kclkar’s amendment which merely wanted gold to be christened at the royal 
mint, and contemplated a programme of gradual realisation of gold currency with 
gradual realisation of responsible Government. (Laughter) 

Sir PuTushotamdas Thakurdas read bis observations in the Commission’s report 
on the subject of (hanonetization of th(' sovenagn and half sovereign and declared 
that the course taken by the Governm'Mit in resjiect of currency policy had only 
confirmed him in his opinion that demon ('tization was not only not necessary but 
that the Assj'mbly would be badly advised if it agreed to it. Sir Basil was wrong in 
stating that ae(?eptance of (he amendment would wreck the bill. The speaker assured 
that he was the last person to agree to such a course, whatever his views on the ratio. 
As for the so-ealled compromise, it was nothing more than asking the Assembly 
practically to accept demonetization by hijiving th(5 sovc'rt'ign to be worth ten rupees 
while at 1/6 ratio it should be worth Rs. 1 .'1-5-4. He was surprised that such a 
suggestion should come from the Finance Member. 

Amendments Rrieoted 

Closure was again applied and tlic Deputy President accepted it and it was 
carried by sixty votes against fifty. The House immediately divided on the two 
amendments. It rejected that of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for the introduction of 
the scheme of gold currency by GO to 50 votes and r('j(‘etefl the restricted proposal 
of Mr. Kclkar for minting of mohurs in return for gold by 60 to 40. 

Mr. Shunraukham Cfiietti moved another amendment and held that Sir Basil 
could not intelligently convince the House why demonetization which 
was not essential in England for a gold bullion standard was essential 
in India. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he did not even wish to express any opinion on the 
subject. To fix the sovereign as legal tender at Rs. 1II-5-4 would mean that 

Government might as well give up its whole legislative programme of currency reform. 
He was still prepared to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. Kclkar said a Bombay merchant had described the sovereign as “the 

cement of the Empire.’’ In fact it was coming up to international use. Why should 
India be deprived of It ? But if the sovereign was to bo demonetized, there must 
be another gold coin to take its place. The debate had not concluded when the House 
was adjourned till Monday the 21st. 

Release of Bengal Detenus 

On the 21st MARCH Sir Alexander Muddiman, making a statement in 
the Assembly said that the policy of the Government regarding those 

detained under Regulation III or Ihe Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

Act in connection with the Bengal nvolutionary conspiracy has been and 
still is that the detention of no man should last longer than is essential in the 
interests of public safety. The Government arc convinced that terrorist conspiracy is 
still in active existence and that eonscMiuciitlj^ it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of release of those about whom there i.s no reasonable doubt that they would 
utilise their liberty to resume their pn’vions aetivitu'S. They are, however, anxious to 
pursue as quickly as possible the gradual r^^lease of iiKli\ iduals whose conduct rives 
reason for honing that they will not abuse) their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Xaw 
Amendment Act provides for a ox)nsiderable degree* of elasticity in the treatment of 
those who arc dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer from jail to 
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less strict forms of supervision persons whoso past record and present conduct would 
not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class m iy be directed to 
reside in a particular villaj^e or in their homes. The practical results of transferring 
men in this manner to village or home domicile are fully watched, and the Government 
arc enabled to observe whether action taken is juslifiedbv events and thus to determine 
the possibility of further extension of such action. Tn order to show what has been done 
in this direction of discriminating treatment of detenus, I may mention that out of 
171 persons dealt with under the Bengal Criminal T^aw Amendment Act from the 
beginning, 75 have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 
26 have b(!cn released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
under Regulation HI, 'M were subsequently transfcTred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 at ]^rcsent remain in 
jail under Regulation I IT. In the last two and a half months, the Government of 
Bcnfjal have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail to village or home 
domicile under the Act and have released 7. The Government of India have also had 
under review the cases of those who an; still d-dained under R'‘gulalion 11 i. They arc 
considering one of these State prisoners on medical grounds. In res])ect of 4 others, 
they are satisfied that detention in jail no longer necc'ssary and they anN therefore, 
cancelling warrants under Regulation HI so that action may be taken to bring them 
under Bengal (Viminal I/iw Amendment Act with a view to tlu'ir transfer to village 
domicile. It must 1)C understood that jiraetieal results of this action as exhibited 
in the conduct of men thus pLieed in village or borne domicile rcrpiires constant 
attention of the Government. If it is ascertained that such men arc reverting to 
terrorist conspiracy, the Government will not hesitate to deal with them again under 
their powers. 

The Currency Bill 

OJ.AUSES II And hi Rarsed 

After this, the Currency Bill discussion was resumcHl and Mr. Ohetti’s amendment 
for giving sovereign value of Rs. 19-5-4 was afuw further discussion defeated by 63 
votes against 49. Th(i House then passed clauses 2 and 3 after amending clause 2, 
on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, by providing that coins shall ho received at any 
Gov(;rnm(‘nt Currency office an<l at any time after the 90th clay of Hoptc'inbcr 1927 
and at any Government Treasury other than a h>ub-Treasury at bullion value 
of su(‘h coins calculaiai at the rate of 8*47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee. 

Amendment To Glafse v 

Clause V was next taken np. Mr. Sesba Iy('iigar in order to guarantee the 
free fiow of gold from in and out of India movell an amendment to the effect that 
any person could buy gold at the rale of Rs. 29-1 1-4 per tola at Calcutta or 
Bombay with a minimum of 40 tolas and Governrnenl wmild have the option to 
offer sterling for immediate delivery in Ijf)ndon. Sir Basil said it would be the 
immediate concern of the currency authority's during the period before the Gold 
Standard Bill was ])ut in operation to accumulate as much gold as possible so that 
on the first January 1931 gold exchange and bullion could be offered not at option 
but as an obligation. 

Sir Basil Blaekc’tt thereupon moved an ameiulmont to Clause V intending to 
impose an obligation on Government to sell gohl in exeliange in the shape of a new 
clause which reeoinmencled imposition of an obligation on Government to sell gold 
or sterling. The new clause runs as follows: — 

“The Governor-General in Council shall sell to anv person who makes a 
demand in that behalf at the office of the Controller of Currency at 
Calcutta or of the Deputy Controller of Currency at Bombay and pays 
the purchase price in legal tender currency gold for delivery at the Bombay 
mint at the rate of Jvs. 21-9-10 ])cr tola of fine gold or at the option of 
the Controller or Deputy Controller as the case*, may be sterling for immediate 
delivery in London at an equivalent rate provided that no person shall be entitled 
to demand an amount of gold or sterling of less value than that of 10G5 tolas of 
fine gold. 

“For the purpose of determining the equivalent rate applicable to the sale of 
sterling under this section Es. 21-3-10 shall be deemed to be cfiiiivalent to such 
sum in sterling as is required to purchase one tola of fine gold in London at the 
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rate at which the Bank of Eno-land is bound by law to ^ive storlinfi: in exchan^o 
for after dediiction therefrom of an amount represent in q: the normal cost per 
tola of transferring; ^rold bullion in bulk from Bombay to London including the 
interest on its value during transit. 

The Governor-General in Council shall from time to lime determine the equivalent 
rate in accordance wnth the provisions of Bub-scction (2) and shall notify the rate so 
determined in “The Gazette of India.’' 

Mr. Kclkar opposed the amendment of Sir Basil as the option of buying gold or 
gold exchange should lie with tlie purehascr and not with the Government as pro- 
The amendment of Hir Basil was then put and carried. 

Mr. Ohctti 8 amendment to the scheme that at least from tno 1st January 1931 
the rupee jhould be linkivl to gold instead of being linked to cxehange was replied 

1 to use his utmost endeavours to get the Boserve Bank 

and the (i old Bui non Standard Bill in a form which would satisfy as many people 
as possible. lie was anxious that the little Bill (laughter) now Ix'fore the House 
should not be the ridiculous mous.' corning out of the Commission’s n jrort. Every- 
one was airrecKl that the Government should not b(^ thi; cniTcaiey authority. 
(Jjaiightcr.y With all the goodwill in the world he eoiild not accede to Mr. Chettra 
amendment, llic amendment of Mr. Chetti was lost ami the amendment altering 
the language of the preamble so as to provide the insertion of “Gold or sterling 
exchange for the words “gol<l cxchaiigt*.” was accepted. , 


Motion foe Final Bj5adino of the Bill 

oL amended, was then recommended for passage by Sir Basil who, in a 

short speech, afhnned that nothing in tlui measure was intondcil to ])r(judice the 
niiik and full those subjects covered by the iiesorve Bank and Gold 

Bullion btandard Bill. If, during discussion of the Bill, he had nsi’d expressions 
which in any why ofleiided any members then he apologis(.*d to them. 

bir Victor bassoon advised the House to throw out the Bill. vSir Basil Blackett 
was tying them to the chariot wheel of the Federal Ib^servc Bank, the very thing 
bir basil was advising them throe years ago not to (lo. The liill iirojiosc'd to fix 
irriwocablv the price nt the rupee in terms of gold prieis. If the prices fell down, 
further adjustment would be necessary. There was tlio possibility of (Uiina wanting 
gold m future. If these fears prov(*d groundless, what 'was lost if the decision was 
postponed i Tim mily result of throwing out the Bill w’Oiild he to oi>posc the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank and gold bullion standard whii’h would not be an 
unmixed evil. Was the establishment of this Bank and the bullion standard of so 
great importance as to justify them taking an irrevoeablc step? 

Dr. buhrawardy, in a humorous speech, said if the findings of the Currency 
be aeoejited, there was lesser reason to aceejit the opinion 
of the Currency jjeaguc. His action in supporting Is. Od. w'as not because lie was 
boiuid down to the chariot wheel of any parly, but because he had the interest 
of his constituency at heart. 

Mr. Jaranadas Mehta recounted his objections to Is. Cd. whose maintenance 
currency manipulation had already caused a loss of Rs. JO erores. Non- 
ofhcials were, he said, very indignant at Government’s treatment. He had not 
concluded when the IVesidcnt adjourned the House. 

MARCH the Assembly mot to continue diseussiou on the Currency 
sitting for the purpose. After interpellations, Mr. 
JAMNADAb resumed his speech in opposing the final jiassage of the Cbirreney Bill. 
He explained at length the evil cflcct of the passage of the Bill on industries, labour, 
agriculture, and Tiational finance. All gold in possession of the people would 
depreciate in value by half per cent causing a loss of nearly £250 millions. He 
read out the recent, labour troubles showing that the evil iffecls of the higher ratio 
had already started and dismissals of labourers and reduction in ilulr wages wxre 
multiplying at a rajiid pace. 

™AKnRDAS said that Mr. Jamnadas had shown that 
‘ M '“'I to rc'])ly lo the nine points 

I the speaker, so that it would go into record, llie charge would always 
wLml'rifta of tlic lunaiice Mcnibcr cl the Government of India that India’s 
resources to the extent of £..0 millions were delik^rately and a\oklably frittered away 

l^^’twecn them and the India Office. There wdc only 
half milhons left in the Baper Currency Reserve and the speaker wtmld not be 
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Burprificd if Sir Basil soon borrowcnl in Ijondon to maintain his ratio or exported 
^old from India, lie read out to the House the opinion of a missionary, a white 
man, working!: amon^ aKriculturists who had written to liim on the l^Hh February 
that for the piispose of bolstering: up the Budget, rural interests had been sacrificed 
and whatever good was done through measures of rural improvement would l>e 
conn ter- balanced by the loss caused by the Is. 6d. ratio. He had received a moving 
account of liow thousands of artisans in Jaipur and Benares were threatened with 
unempIoynuMit in conswiueiicc of Is. Od. ratio. India’s silver saving in ornaments 
w^cre more than in tJic rupee, causing greater loss. He laid particular stress on the 

E oint that European ncw'sjiapcrs and Europeans in India were all for Is. 4d., and 
e paid his tribute of admiration to the courage of conviction of three European 
members who vot^^d for Is. Id. 

Mr. Arthur M()(3IIE warmly repudiated the suggestion that the European members 
were voting at the bidding of the Government. Those w’ho sat behind Sir Darcy 
Lindsay were no less jiatriotic than thos(‘ who sat behind Pandit Motilal and Lala 
I^ajpat Kai. Inflei'rl, th(*v W'(‘ro thinking of the interests of no otluir country nor 
even their ow'n count ly (England), but of India alone. If the Assembly depreciated 
the value of th(' rup(‘(', it would be lowcTing the value of the goods until gold 
prices adjust('d themsidves. The Financ'i Member agretid with him in this statement. 
8ir Basil : In this statement 1 agree. (LaiighbT.) 

Continuing, Mr. Arthur said if they low'erKl the ratio, then the value of silver 
savings w'ould be reduciHl by 11 pijr cemt which would mean dead loss to India. 

Mr. JINNAH siid that though Mr. Siihraw’ardy had yesterday let loose his tongue 
of caiumny hf* would not. take notice of it as the speech w'as maiden oration but he 
must remark that Mr. Suhrawardy hatl given no reason whatever for supporting 
exco[)t that liis common sense dictati'd it. Even common sense must have reason 
behind it. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said it w’as his sacred duty to speak on the Bill, for no 
measure of gri'aliu’ importaiiee had come before the Assembly during his membership. 
It was a measure' for which the people of India wmiild ever be sorry and would hold 
Government responsible for committing this great injury. As to enormity of evil he 
quoted from the iS'iue of ^‘8tati.st”, a I^ondon journal, of August 19l6 wdiich gave 
honest oj)inion on thi' views of an English w’ritcr that the Government’s post-war 
policy was to stabilise the ratio at as high a figure as possible and that Is. 6d, had 
been previously dc'termini'd by the Finance Meral>er. Thi'ri' w’as no parallel in the 
history of India to the present ease and the manner in wdiieh the Government had 
fixed Is. Gd. Not only it was made impossible for the (bmmission to recommend any 
other ratio bu I t!u‘ memliers w'cre deliberately nominated not for probity and ability 
but for their su]q)ort of Is. Gd. Officials acted as one man at the bidding of Sir Basil 
Blackett. Indeed, it ^va-^ on the wonl of one man or two men, one here and one in 
London that tli * whole eurreney probbni had been settled. The speaker had advoca- 
cd freedom of v t.‘ from tJu' beginning, but Sir Basil would not let his group do it. 
They all km'w’ flic maniuT in which j)ressiire had been brought even inside the house 
by all means to procure a majority of three votes; but eliminating Government 
block it w'as el -ir that Indian opinion w'as for Is. 4cl. and in this matter, as the 
‘‘Statist” had saal, it was Indian public opinion that must prevail. He ended : — 
This mcasuio, Sir, will be an enormous crime against the Indian people if it is put 
on the statute book. 

The closure of the debate was then carried and the House rose 

for lunch. 

Aftur lunch, Sir Basil BLACKETT replied to the debate dealing wdth the arguments 
of non -officials, mainly of Sir Purushotamadas Thakurdas. He regretted that the 
discussion on the ratio should have attracted such warm attention on the part of its 
admirers thereby obscuring interest in other portions of currency reform. He had 
himself stumped the country in one side and the Currency League had, on the 
other side, done its best to bring arguments opposing Is. 6d. ratio. If more had 
voted for Is. 6d. it was because the Government had done so much to bring the 
true facts before the country for consideration. He still claimed that there w’as no 
argument on the side of Is. 4d. which was not answered in advance or in some 
of the excellent s]X‘cehes made on behalf of the Government during the discussion. 
Sir Purshotamdas had given 9 points to liis 11 points. These 9 points were in a 
great measure simply a confirmation of his cloven points, none of which had really 
been challenged. He claimed that the prices had in a prei)onderant degree adjust^ 
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themselves to Is. 6d. ratio and not to Is. 4d. for or sterling since 1917 and 
the only ratio at which prices had the opportunity of adjusting themselves had 
been Is. 6d. Answering the points of Sir I’uriishotamadaH, the Finance Member 
said that Mr; Kikabhai Premchand had from his own experience in business 
replied to the charge of the disastrous consequence by the adoption of Is. 6d. 
ratio. In this connection, Sir Basil warmly protested against the unfair attacks 
made on Mr. Premchand and the nominated members for their not taking the view 
of the vocal school of Bombay. His own view was that the majority for Is. 6il. 
would have been greater if the Congress Party had given frwdoni of vole. However, 
Sir Basil emphasised that no oj)portunity arose to stabilise the rupo<» at Is. 4d. 
in 1924. Indecjd if this was done the results would have boon as disastrous as 
it would have been if it had been stabilised at two sliillings in 1020. The so-called 
opportunity referred to by 8ir Piirushotamadas was a doubtful one. High prices in 
terms of the rupee were in no vray disadvantag(X)iis to the well-hoi ng of the masses. 
Instability of prices caused much greater disturbance in a country like India thali 
in industrialised countries in the West. However, on tlie wliolo, the results of 
the ratio would be advantageous to the masses (apidausf'). ll(‘ too had recoivecl 
letters about 30 a weeik from all parts of India wishing liim Codspoed in his tight 
for the masses and he read a letter from an Indian who did not wdsh his identity to 
be disclosed supporting Is. Gd. 

As for deflation of currcnoy, he did not understand what, was meant by Sir 
Purnshotamadas by normal expansion of currcnoy. When j>rioos were rising, 
currency had to expand and when they w^ert' falling eiiiTeney was contracted. 
He would lay a statement on the table of the House giving his ri'ply to the 
statement issued by Sir Purushotanidas and others in their joint memorandum 
alleging concealed taxation, lie strongly y>roti‘hkd against the accusations that the 
Gov(;rii'mcnt had not acted honestly in the matter. ‘"Tiio Government has 
mwer approached this subject from any other point of view^ except that of the interest 
of the masses.” 

CuimENOY Bill Passeo 

The Bill was then put to vote and wfw passixl by the Assembly by 69 votes 
against 51 amidst official cheers and opposition cries of shame. 

The Finance Bill 

Resolution On Tea Industry Withdrawn 

The House then took up the Finftnce Bill. 8ir Basil Blackett, moving its 
consideration, announced that he hud decided to withdraw the resolution he Jiad 
tabled in conneetioii with the tea industry in order to enable him to negotiate with tlio 
industry the exact manner in which tax on non-agricuUural income was to be 
imposed without loss to the Indian exclwiucr. The tea duty was being abolished 
on that understanding. He acknowledged that there was some distinction necessary 
between tea gardens in various places. In some eases, no agricultural portion w^as 
above 50 per cent, in others below that. 

Mr. A. Rangasw^ami Iyengar, expressed his surprise that the Finance Member 
had not observed the iirinciple of indicating the effect of voting on the demands 
by the House as to whether the Government w'as accepting the cuts or lestoring 
them and to what extent funds were needed under the Finance Bill. 

Bir Basil, interrupting, remarked that the cuts made no material diflerence. 

Mr. Iyengar said this was wide of the mark. The House must know what had 
been done with regard to the cuts carried by it. He particularly protested against 
the manner in which the House was being trifled with in that 8ir Basil was 
withdrawing his resolution and wanted now to take his decision irrespective of the 
view of the House. 

Reduction Of Balt Duty 

Im the consideration of the Finance Bill to-day, discussion centred round the amend- 
ment for the reduction of salt duty from Rs. 1-4-0 a niaiind to As. 8, As. 10^ Aer. x% 
and Re. 1. The first amendment by Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar was lost without a 
division as Lala Lajpat Rai had advised the Assembly to concentrate on Mr. 
Prakasam’s amendment for ten annas, that is, a reduction of the existing tax by 
half. At the same time, Lalaji criticised the methods of granting monopoly to a 
favoured few. Bir Basil Blackett promised to enquire into the question of monopoly 
itapocific complaints w^ere made. On the question of amendment, he pointed out 
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that the eflrct of reducing salt duty to ten annas would be that there would be loss 
of Rs. 3,12,(X),0()0 and remission of provincial contributions would, to that extent, 
be affected. 

Despite this warning the Assembly carried Mr. Prakasam^s amendment by 50 
against 48 votes amidst unofficial cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Rkotti tion In Putoe of Postcaiit) 

On the 2?nd MAllC^H, the Assembly met an hour earlier than usual and continued 
the consideration of llie Finance Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswami lynigar moved reduction of the price of postcard to quarter anna 
and advocated it in the intiTc^t of the masses as since douliling of its rate poor 
people wen* using hvssiT nnm})pr of postcards. 

Sir B. N. Milra, rejilyiiiir, showed thit the loss as a result of the amendment 
^voiild be a crore of rii]i('(‘s. Jl(‘ conti'sted the view that the poor were suffering 
on accouiit of the ('xist-ing rates. The proposed nHluction would retard postal 
deve]o])m('iit in tlie conntrv and reduce its (fliciency. The postal facilities at 
present w ‘re largely nscif by the urban population. IT. S. A. subsidised the 
postal de])ivtment for the sake of official correspondence. He refuted the charge 
that iIk* dc'partment was ovi'r-staffiHl. If the motion was carried where was an 
extra crore to come from (‘Sjx'cially as prices and wagcjs had gone up considerably 
of lati*. 

The amendment was rejected by 53 to G1 and the schedule of the present rates 
>vas accejited. 

Bi'.DiTfTiON IN Motor Ditty. 

The House then discussed the pro])osed n‘duction in motor duty. Mr. Prakasam 
moved an amendment for restoring the 30 j)er cent, duty, being a justifiable tax 
on luxury. This uas rej(‘etcd. 

Export ditty on Raw Hides. 

Mr. A. Baiigaswami TYh^NfJAR moved an ami'iidmcnt for keeping the 5 per 
cent, export dnty on raw hides which the bill proposeil to abolish. Tanning 
industry, he said, was the chic’f industry of liis province and indeed was a key 
industry as 's\aB proved during the war. When the (Jovernment assumed control 
of leather manufacture, it was necessary to encourage and protect such industry. 
Abolition of the small (‘xport duty would drive it to rack and ruin. He did not 
agree with the Fiscal CVmimission and the Todhiinter Commission reports on the 
subject and held that the l(‘vy of export duty on raw hides was quite proper. 
By thus saving their semi-taiincd goods, they wouhl be helping the industry to 
build up manufacturing of Icatlicr goods. The argument that inferior hides were 
hit had no forci* after the reduction of export duty to 5 per cent and this leather 
was now being consumed internally to the full. Sir Basil had acted in response to 
the Associated Chambers in Ckilcutta who were interested in the export of raw 
hides and as in a number of otlier cases where Sir Basil had acted on the advice 
of the Associated Chambers he ha<l done so hastily and without regard to Indian 
interests. If Sir Basil was ojiposed to the ex]>ort duty on principle let him refer 
the ease to the Tariff Board and inojioso abolition of the duty next year by giving 
protection to tlic t. inning industry in some other form. The s])eaker quoted the 
opinion of Sir Cordon Fraser that the tanning industry was just reviving and 
should not be nipjied in the bud by the (Tovernment’s proposals. 

Mr. Dwarakaprasad Misra, in supporting the amendment, emjihasiscd the view's 
of Dr. Ihiranjpje and Sardar Jogendra Singh on the Taxation Committee. 

Sir Walter WTIiSON, opposing the amendment, admitted that the view of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was not unanimous, but pointed out that the 
majority was in favour of the Covernment proposal to withdraw' the duty. If it 
could be shown that the tanning industry needed protection, then the proper way 
to tackle it w'as to grant bounties, but not by continuing to impose a tax w'hich, 
was a W’ar measure and which had considerably affected the export trade. After all, 
it must be remembered that only inferior quality of hides was exported as tanners 
in India eonsumeil the superior quality. There could, therefore, be no harm to the 
tanning industry if export w'as stimulated. On economic grounds the tax was bad 
and fell on the iiroducer and, therefore, must be abolished. 

Mr. Shanniukham C'HETTl informed that Sir Gordon Fraser had stated in his 
telegram that he could not approach Sir Walter Wilson as the Calcutta Chamber 
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favoured the withdrawal of the export duty. It was unwarranted to withdraw the 
duty without first conducting an enquiry into the position of the tanning industry 
which had demanded examination by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Lamb, supporting removal of the duty, said the duty was a millstone round 
tho neck of the producers of hides. A fifty year old established firm in Burma 
which was dealing with 90 per cent of hides in the province has lost heavily owing 
to continued imposition of the duty. 

Pandit Nilakanta argued that the withdrawal of the duty would encourage 
export resulting in increased slaughter of cows and consequent ill-effects on 
agriculture. 

Bir PURI] BOTH AMDAB said this was the third most important industry in the 
hands of Indians. The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce at its session 
at Calcutta unanimously supported the continuance of export duty. Ho asked the 
house not to be swayed by technical aspect of objection to export duty but keep in 
view the history of the case. This industry stood so well by the Ctovemmcnt and the 
allies during the war that with tfTe unanimous consent of both Indian and British 
interests the exj)ort duty of five per c(‘nt was levied but now that seven years had 
])asscd since the conclusion of w^ar, the Commerce Department was forgetting 
the service rendered by the industry. Bir Logi Watson had with 25 years’ 
experience told the Govcrnm(mt in the first Assembly of the desirability of 
building up this industry in Indiii. Was the House going to tolerate the ruin of 
five hundn*d tanneries in Madras and take a retrograde step ? In fact, it was 
the weakened policy of the* Government that has made Calcutta, Karachi and 
Rangoini look forward to the abolition of the export duty. L(it the House give 
a delinite lead to-d.*iy that the legislature of India wanted to develop the tanning 
indust, ry so that in the jiroviiutes people interested solely in the export of raw hides 
could divert thi'ir attention to training and follow the example of Madras and 
Uiutiid ProvincciS. 

Mr. U. Khin MAXING endorsed every word of Mr. Lamb and w’as glad that 
in this matU^r all the four members from Burma were unanimous and w^as thankful 
to th(i Finance M(anb(ir for his ]>roposals. Lot them follow the example of U. B. A. 
He hoped that the few exjiort duties that still remained would also be removed as 
soon as possible. 

Bir Charles IN NEB said the Government had satisfied themselves that the 
removal ()f the duty was the right course to take from the point of India as a 
whole. The objcc.t of the imposition of the duty in 1919 was to encourage the key 
industry (taniiing industry) in the Empire. Tlic duty was reduced to 5 per cent 
from 15 ill 192d because financial circumstances did not permit complct-c abolition. 
Now, however, thi'y w^orc in a position to remove the duty. During the last few 
years there had been a steady decrease in the ex[)ort of hide. He did not suggest 
that export alone was responsible for it but in spite of this export duty there was 
hardly any expansion of the taiiiiing industry in India. What then was wrong 
with th(i Madras tanning industry V Not the question of price but lack of demand 
and deteriqratioii in quality. Bir Charles showed a representation from DiiitiKi 
btates which imported thc^ whole of Madras tanned hide coiiiplainiiig that the 
Quality had deteriorated. But for these two factors, there would have been large 
decrease in export. 

Sir Charles, proceeding, said that the Indian Industrial Congress of whom Sir 
Furushotaindas had spoken as having demanded retention of the duty might have 

f ot its due from the South Indian Chamber wdiich was interested \u\ the subject, 
ut the Goyeriiment of India must look not from the point of trade which, as 
Mr. Lamb said, had been hit very hard and producers lost heavily. Bliould Madras 
tanners get 5 jicr cent protection at the expenses of the large class of jiroducerB 
After all, it wjus the surplus hide that was exported. Why 
should there be objection to it. Justice to Burma and India as a whole required 
the removal of the duty. 

At this stage closure of the debate was applied but the Chair called on Mr. Ariff 
who, though interested in the tanning industry, was in favour of the Government’s 
proposal in the interest of the producer of raw hides. 

Amendment Caiihied iiy the President’s Casting Vote 

Mr. T. Prakasam strongly advocated [the cause of the Madras tanning industry. 
Liosure was again applied and the House accepted it and divided on Mr. Ranga- 

26 
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Bwami Jycn^rar’B amondniciit which n'snlted in 53 on either side. When the 
President iinnonnc(‘d the vf)tin^ results there w(‘re cheers from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Pati'l, ^i\in^C his tirst custin#^ vote, said the ])ractice of the C>hair heiuff 
to stand for status (juo, he would vote for tlu; amendment which was declared 
carri(xl amidst non-otficial cheers by 54 to 5.4 votes. 

Export Duty Ox Tea 

Mr. Mukhtar Sin^h next mov(‘d an amendment wdiich was opposed to the pro- 
posed abojition of (‘xjiort duty on tea as the United JCiiiiidom was the principal 
consuriKT of Indian tea. TJiis ])rojiosal too w'as for imperial ])jcfereiice. lie asked 
where would this jirchTC'iice (Mid ? 

Mr. 1). P. Misra su[)portcd the amendment in a spivch w^hich Sir Basil Blackett 
later complained was full of unfounded charges and allegations and inueiidoes. 
The motion was lost. 

Other Amendments 

Mr. Mukhtar Hingh made an unsucessfiil a1lem])t to exclude incometax in 
respex'-fc of joint, iriconn^ in IIiikIu families. Mr. Prakasam moved an amendment 
to omit th(‘ clause ivlatnig to sujMTtax. 

Hir Basil, replung, asked whether the mover wanted the Oovernment to go 
without revenue fiom incometax. It must be a happy thing ind(‘(‘d. 

Mr. Prakasam : Hut your (Tovernment was run in those good old days without 
any revenue from incometax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon said while super-tax on com])anies had been abolished in 
England, it was still troubling Indian c()m])anies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
many cases acting as a double tax especially in the case of companies wliich held 
Bhares in other comjianies. The motion was negatived. 

The Finance Bill was then jiasscd clause liy clause. 

Motion For Passjno the Finance Bill 

Sir Basil BTiAC^KETT then mova'd that the Finance Bill as aimMuh'd be jiassed. 
Ill doing so, he said that the reduction of Salt duty to ten annas would result in 
loss of r(‘y(‘iiiu‘ by three erori'S and twelve lakhs but then* was certain amount 
of salt which had Ik'imi issued on credit since 1st Octolier last winch would bring 
in rev(‘nue under 1-i rate. Ho had not worked tin* Jigures of this bill the House 
might, rest assunsl that the total cost would he something under three crores. But 
he gamed nine lakhs under hides with poweiful aid from an unexpected quarter. 
(Hoar, hear.) Instead, thenlore, of Ks. 464 lakhs as budget surplus they had a 
surplus of rather iiuiUt one erore. Obviously, this ])osition entirely altered the 
question of remission of jirovincial eonirihutions whi(*h would require ivconsidL nation. 
He did not propose now to move for supphamaitary demands. 

Healing with the r(‘alis(‘d surplus of lliis year, it had heim brought to the 
GoveriiiiKMit’s nolic(’ from many cpiartiTS in this House and (‘Isiwvdiere that locus 
penitciitiip was desired at any rate by those who v'olixl for redinaioii of salt duty. 
(Oru's of No, 110 , ill which Mr. G.aya Prasad Singh’s was the loudest.) 

Sir Basil: I can understand tlu; Memlier from Bihar crying ‘no’ because he has 
no interest whatever in rl‘mi^su)n oi provincial eontribntioiis (laughter) but I 
wonder if Mr. Lajpat Bai would be able to satisfy the Jhinjab (‘leetorate on the 
result of his action y('st('r(lay. Hoes Mr. .layakar ri'alise ia.what position he has 
placed Bomliay ? Bengal members, p(*rliaps, do not realise* the jiossible eflect of 
their action. Madras members when they return lioim* lu'xt week weiiild lace the 
constitiK'nts but an op})ort unity ninv arise few ediangei in thci situation by action 
in another place ((kmneil ed State) am! for iveonsieleration at a later stage*,. 

Mr. G. S. Kanga AlY Ml me>ve*d the reject iem of the Finane*e Bill and urged throw- 
ing out of the Bill on the* jika of grie'vance-? he'feire supply. He also attacked the 
policy of tlie GovTnim(*nt in not giving cflect to the resolutions passed by the 
Assembly. ]lefe*rring to Lord Birkenheael’s speech calling for tidedity and friendship 
on the part of liielians, Mr. Kanga Aiyar asked what bed tor proof of fidelity the 
Becredary of State aske‘d for than that Xe>n-cevoperate)rs and Swarajists had entered 
the House and take*n tiic oath of alle'giancei to the King of England, his heirs and 
successors. Anything heyonel was not irimginahle*. Hiel he* expect that they in the 
House shonlel dot the i’s anel cross the Is of the bureaucracy Then he was very 
much mistaken. Indeed, to that, the only rejdy on the part of the popular repre- 
sentatives would he an emphalie and continuous ‘‘No.” Lord Birkenhead nad wanted 
to know the opinion of the rationally minded Indiana. He had it in the form of a 
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demand for a ronnd table conb'rencc in this House, all soetions of which enthu- 
siastically supported it. Continuing!:, Mr. Uiin^!:a Aiyar said that he could do no 
better than to recall the stilendid and cpoch-inakin'; specvli delivered by Pandit 
Malaviya in leadinii: the rejiH'tion of the Finance Bill in 1924 and in doing so the 
speaker would takt‘ the House aspect by aspect of that speech and deliver the 
speech at least for thret‘- hours. (Loud lauglitiu’ in which Pandit Malaviya joined.) 
Mr. iianga Aiyar jiroccotlwl to say that th(‘ gri('vanc('s cnuinerated by the Pandit 
on that occasion still reinaint‘d unredressed and Iwhl good now as much as then. 
When Mr. Aiyar was remarking that. th(' bureaucracy on the other side deserved 
to go, Hir Alexander Miuldiman, Sir Charl(‘S limes, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhupendra iSath Mura left Hie Ilniise om* by one amidst conlinued cheering and 
laughter which lastinl sev(‘ral minut(‘s. The llonsi* thmi adjourmh. 

On the 24th MATKdl resuming his speech against the Finance Bill Mr. Ranga 
Aiyar gave one by one a. cataloging of his grievances on which he justified his 
advocacy for throwing out the Finance Bill. Tln^ casi's of the Maharajji of Nabha, 
and of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a detenu nnmiber, were rt'calliMl. He twitted Sir Purushot- 
tarndas for being so eloipient on Is. Id. ratio, but backing out when the test camo 
for throwing out the bills. Sir Puriishottamdas was not in his scat, but was 
brought in by Sir Victor Sassoon and was chcicred as he ('iitiTcd. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar next accust'd the ( lovemnn'iit of diiibi'ratiiy driving a wedge 
in the pan-Asiatic niovennait by sending Indian troops to shot the Cliinese. He 
would rather sim; Indian inlensis destroyixl than use Indians to ('nslav(‘ the (/hinesc. 

As the speak('r had spokc'ii lor ovm* an hour and some members from Coverri- 
ment and Enro[)i‘an block had withdrawn into the lobby Mr. Doraiswanii Iyengar 
interjected ‘’Have the Europeans h‘ft hag and haggag<'.” T1 k‘ Eurojiean members 
thereafter soon walked in ami Sir Darcy landsay moved closure of the debate. 
Th(i Bresid(‘nt said no j)roct‘d('nt existed of tiu* closure being acc('[)ted in the middle 
of a spiH'ch and he ^^ould not like to cn'ati' a bad pri‘cedent and even if all the 
honourable memb(Ts were' on one side and the s])eaker was alone, the chair w'ould 
stand for the rights of the muiortt.y ; but he hopi‘d the speaker would not abuse 
the indulgence given to liim. 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman, on a point of ordiT, said that Standing Order 29 
laid down that a nuMiiber while speaking should not us(^ thi' right of sjieech for 
the ])nrpos(5 of wilfully and persistently ohstriicting the business of the House. 
The sp(‘c('h of Mr. Banga Aiyar had gone heyond the limits of reasonable discussion. 

The Ih’esident said so iar lie saw no reason to ngard th(‘ sp(‘eeh as one made 
for the pur])ose of wilfully and persistently ohstiuetiiig the Imsim'ss of the Assembly. 
He ask(‘d the Hom(‘ Mianber to put hiiuselt into the shoes of Mr. Ranga Aiyar 
and consider wdietlier he would not iu Ihii eiicumstanees iii which the honourahlo 
nKunber was making a sjieoch, make the same siKX'eh. Tlu; Homci Member bowed 
to the chair and wdthdrew within 5 minutes, (toverumeut and European benches 
were hit by others liiaving hardly a dozen oeeupauts. 

Finally, Mr. Itanga Aiyar eoncluded just before 12 after having S2)okcn both 
yesterday and to-day for two and a ((uarter iioiirs. 

Pandit MALAVIYA explained at length why he w’ould not share the responsibi- 
lity for supporting the Finance Bill which w’as based not. on a real surplus 
but on indirect taxation. Was not (fovernnuait cxtravaganei^ indelibly wTitteu on 
the stones of Didhi ? Had the Railway Board bixm Indianisi'd ? Then, as for 
military policy and cx])oiKliturc, it was a sad tale. The Queen’s Proelamation lias not 
been ])nt into etieet and Imlians were ko 2 )t out of tlie army. TIktc was no 

Sandhurst. Lord Macaulay’s nolile words had condi^rnned the ojnnm j)olicy directed 
to render the peojde more amenable to the British control. As for the currency 

muddle, it was going to the Ide, heart and core of their national existence. 
Banks had not been established wliih' tlui propostxl reserve, by taking away control 
from the Assembly, would be of grixiter danger than ot bcncht. What they 

wanted was a State bank. People w'cre not robust. Infant mortality was high, 

companies wTre not flourishing. The (lovcnimont of India annually brought up a 
Finance Bill for which the House had no responsibility. 

Pandit Malaviya asked the GoviTument whether Indians had been found wanting 
in any sphere that they had been tried in. If Indians had full iKiwcr they would 
not plunge the country into war or expose her to danger, but would vote Buftieient 
funds for the army. There was not only scope for reduction in military budgeit but 
also the Home Government should bear a greater x^ortion of the Imperial 
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defence and the War Office should not continue to impose its will on the British 
Parliament. 

Continuing. Pandit Malaviya said he appealed to the Englishmen to prove their 
friendship and fidelity. India had done it during the last war and if, according to 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Wentworth Lewis another var was corning in ton years, 
there was greater reason for winning Indian people’s good-will. He, however, warned 
against the forward policy. Ho finally appealed to the Indians 1o show the same sense 
of unity and discipline which had now been achieved Iiy the British in their great 
Empire. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, first announced that demands under Executive 
Council. Kailway Board, and Army Department had been restored and that the cut 
of Ks. 11,000 made in the last item had beem acccjitcd. He asked Pandit Malaviya 
to read what the Brussels Conference had to say against a Stale Bank and for a 
Central Bank. Ho jirotestwl against the suggestion that the War Office imposed its 
will on India and on the British Parliament. As for Kathiawar ports, he gave an 
assurance to Bombay memliers that an urgent solution was bc'ing eonsidcTod. Firstly, 
they wanted the pn'Siait conditions not to continue. Sivondly, they must ensure 
the fiscal interests of the (\Mitral CTOviTnimait and commercial interests of the various 
ports and tluj need for dovclo])mont of ports in India for the good of India. 8ir 
Basil was aliout to argue against Pandit Malaviya’s suggestion for throwing out 
the Firianiic Bill when Pandit Malaviya said he* Jiad merely stated he could not 
support the Bill. 

Finance Bh.l Pashkd 

The motion for the passage of the Finance Bill as amondi'd was put and carried by 
66 to 29. Some Nationalists including Pandit Malaviya voted with the Congressiren 
and otheis remained neutral, while the Independents voted for the Bill. 

Hold Standard And Kkherve Bank Bill 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved reference to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses with a inemborship of 28 the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill. Mr 
Jamnadas Mihta’s ()l)i(‘cti()n to reference to a Joint (kminiitU'o was not aeei'ptcd by 
the Hoiis(‘. Sir Basil Blackett pointixl out that they wanti'd all the l)i‘st brains 
available to go into tht‘ Bill and the Inpicrial Bank Act Arm iulmont Bill would also 
be submitted to the same (committee. Tlui House adopted Sir Basil’s motion. 

Salary of Indian Privy Councillors. 

Sir Alexander Muddmian then moved the Asscnihly to consider resolution which its 
predecessor had reji'cti'd with regard to providing Indian experience i)n the Privy 
Council and fixing India’s contribution towards their salary. Ho had brought this 
resolution as he thought that its rej(*cti()ii by the last Assembly, had lieiai criticised 
even in ipiarterB not triiaidly to the ( iovernment. Secondly, the (^ouncil of Statii on 
the motion ot a iion-official mcmlxT had accept(‘d th(' proposixl reform '\\ithout 
division. This reform was very <l<»ar to his heart, and was of groat importance to 
India. To those who opposed it in ordtT to hn'ak a link M'itn the Em pin', he had 
no W'ords to addn'ss. But to those who wishtHl to see ji Supremo Court in India 
he would say tliat acceptance of his n'solution did not stand in the way of their 
agitating for a Siij)remo Court.. No doubt in course of timij India might like to 
have her own Suprenu' (!onrt ; but it was not in sight yet — not ('v(‘n on the 
horizon. Ho would frankly tell the House that the (pu'stion of a Supreme Court 
was certainly not likely to l)e decidi'd in a hurry. Why not thtm accept this 
improvement which would beiu'fit the country for a considerable period of 
years. He refused the suggestion that India in this matter was not as well 
treated as the Dominions and the Colonies. On the other hand the British 
Government by agri'cing to increase by ten tinu'S their contribution was treating 
India better than any part of the Empire. Tho'^e who suggested that Indians should 
sit in the Privy C’ouncil must remember as to how many brilliant Indian lawyers 
except of course those Indians who had been anglicised would care to go to England 
on a salary of U8,000 per annum. If the House refused the share of India, there 
would be still lesser chance of getting any Indian to sit on the Privy Cloiiucjil with a 
salary of 1^4,000 per annum. The House had in this matter full rasponsibility 
and the Government would accept its verdict finally. By voting down the motion, 
they would make the British Government drop their legislation for additional 
contribution and would lose the op)X)rtunity of making the Privy Council into an 
unrivalled tribunal, at least for the present. (Applausi)}, 
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An Amendment 

Mr. Aney moved an amendment to provide for the appointment of persons who 
are hona Me residents of India. lie said that there 'was no dearth of ca])able Indians 
who would make good privy councillors. The amendment, if accepted, would 
enable them to accept the resolution. 

Sir Hari Bingh Gour stood for a Supreme Court in India and feared that the 
acceptance of the proposal would stand in the w'ay of a Supreme Court in India 

for which the time was jiropitious, as the Statutory Commission was about to 

come to India. They must have a Supreme Court to uphold the constitution of 
the country. The House then adiounied. 

Privy Councillors’ Salary 

Next day, the 25th MARCH, discussion was resumed on the Home Member’s 
resolution moved yesterday regarding the Privy Council. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR in opening the debate said that no case 

had been made out for this extraordinary proposition by the Home 

Member. Mr. Iyengar held that th(‘ British Ev(;heqner alone should bear the 
cost. lie did not understand why Indian experience was eonsidered necessary for 
the Privy Council. Certain w<*ighty sections in India had greater confidenc*,c in 
purely British judges who would be able to decide cases without bias imported from 
India. They were not sure they would get Indians or others of the right typo. 
The Privy Council was iutcnd(‘d more as a luxury for sowcars and zamindars than 
as a necessity for the litigant public. He would have fees enhanced^ in such casi^ 
to discourage litigation and appeals. He fully associated himself with the demand 
for a Supreme Court. 

Mr. Allison eonsidcTcd the resolution to bo conceived in the*, best interest of 
India. Men of first rate ability and full vigour should go into these places. Mr. 
Alley’s ann^ndment was unnecessary since if able Indians accojitcd the oiler, these 
appointments should go to them, 

Mr Neociy’s Amendment 

Mr. NEOGY moved another amendment which purported to xiay no salary from 
the Indian revoniio, but would allow an allowance of two thousand pounds per 
annum in case the person a])pointed to the Privy Council has an Indian domicile. 
This would he in addition to the salary as ])aid from the British Excheipier. This 
bore analogy to overseas pay. Sir Sankaran Nair had special qualification to speak 
on the subject and lie had stated that so long as Hindu and Muslim laws were not 
codified, tluTc must be Hindu and Muslim judges. 

Mr. Nirmul CHUNDER said that the Privy Clouncil was entirely a British insti- 
tution on which th(‘y could not confer jurisdiction. Now that the Secretary of State’s 
expenses had after considerable agitation been transfcTred to British revenue, 
the House would be stultifying itself by agreeing to bear a jiart of the expenses. 

Mr. G. P. SINHA wondered why tluj Home Member was anxious to improve 
the Privy Council when he had failed to separate the judicial from the exc'cutivc 
function. He quoted to his support the opinion of Sir Abdur Rahim. 
The speaker complained of political bias in the Privy Council decisions at times. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said the Home Member had made the egregious mistake of con- 
fining his opponents to three categories. The speaker belonged to a fourth. He 
did not believe the time w'as ripe for a Supreme Court in India ; but his view 
which might look novel was that the experiment of im]iorting Indian experience 
into the Privy Coun(!il as a result of the Act of 1833 had not Ixicn successful. 
But hitherto the fact that this place did not carry a salary had not converted it 
into a job. He would tell frankly that his profession in Bombay really attached 
w^eight to the judgment of British judges who were api)ointed to the High Court. 
This resolution extiggerated the importance of Indian experience. He held that on 
the whole the Privy Council decisions had not been unsound and political 

E reiudice complained of was due entirely to the element of Indian experience that 
ad bc^en imported to the Privy Council. After all, why did they want Indian 
experience, especially when no Indian of requisite ability Avould be forthcoming to 
spend years in London ? Indian law w^as the most distant and even a defective 
imitation and reflection of the English law. Did Mr. Allison believe that men 
possessing first rate ability and full vigour of mind would be tliose who were 
retiring after full service in India ? The speaker’s view was that they would be 
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voting for jolibcry l)y fixing a salary which would make these posts jobs which the 
third and foiiilh rule men, the more unscrupulous, the more scheming and designing 
men would accept lo cuntiniK' the procohs of money-making in reUrement. 

Sir Alexander Min)I)IiMAN, in rejdying lo the debat wished the Rouse discussed 
all subjects as Irankly ami with such absence of i)rejudice as his resolution had 
brought lourtli. ib‘ uas surjiiiswl to hear the argiiim'nt against multiplicity of 
courts from Mr. Siinivasa Iyengar as every attempt the Government maefe to 
reduce aj)]>eals ^^as ojjjioscd by memlMTs opposite and he was surjirised to hear the 
argunuMit from (»m* uho Jiad lieen a mianber of the legal jirofessioii with honour 
and profit and owed all la* had made to the practice in courts. Mr. Jayakar’s 
speech was tlu* mohl int('iesting, but he rejuuliated most strongly that there w'as 
any jobbery and asked whet her any one ileiiied wdietlier a succession of judges 
of Indian (‘Xpera^nee, judges like Mr. jVaeock Wilson and others, had not brought 
to till' Privy (’(uineil strength rather than weakness. (A})])laus(‘.) Gould any one 
deny liiat the inlluence of the Privy Gouneil conliniieil to be the most valualilc 
ill regaid to iii(‘ adminisf lation of law in this country? (Apjilaiise) And lii'i’c was 
an ojiportunily not for jobbery hut tor impioving the maidiinery still fiirtiicr by 
provKling i(‘as(;nahl(‘ lemuneVation to attract the best men. "Mr. Allison had, in 
a ri'inarkahlc sjx'ceh, auswcied iJiosc who stood foi a Supreme Goiirt. The Rome 
Mi'inhcr would hav(‘ consideied Mr. Ni'ogy’s amendment siTiously ; hut it W'as 
impossil)l(‘ as it W'ould mean that those appoiiit(‘d with Indian domicile would get 
.t'LkSiOl) alter dcduetiug piaisiou and those without Indian domicilii £l),8()0. Hero 
was an opjioil unity to strciigllien the Privy C-oimcil for the benefit ol the jioojile 
ol this count ly. 

Rj:SOL LTTION Ca JirJED 

Mr. Alley witlidrcw his amendmimt in favour of Mr. Ncogy’s ; but Mr. Neogy 
wished to amend his resolution in the light of the Home Member’s criticism, but 
was not allowed, lli* also withdriwv bis amiMidiuent and the original resolution of 
tlie Jlomi' MemlxT whieli the last Asseiuldy had rejected w’as to-day carried by 50 
votes against lb amidst ollieial applause 

SUI'PLEMENI AllY 1 )EMAN1>8 

The Rous(‘ then vot(‘d six supjili'mi'iitary dimiands for grants moved by Mr. 
]\arHons, Railway Fniancjal (’ommissioner, witliout discussion (‘\(*(‘pt on the cjiicstion 
of location ol a eleariiig aeeoiinis olliee. Mr. J^arsons said it. was almost, (ertain 
that both on c rounds oi (Hieieiiey and economy it would ln‘ loeateil at. Delhi. They 
were loealiiiL’ tin* dew division headcjuarters at Lucknow and were doing (werything 
possible to bung back to Lucknow those who had been transferred to Calcutta. 

OKFiriAL Bills 

Hir B. N. Mitia miroduced a Ihll amending the Mines Act wuth a view to intro- 
dne(‘ e<»mpnN<)/y shift system which alieady ])revailed in S(»mo mines. The Bill 
was eircnlaled tor opinion. 

On tlu‘ motion of Sir Cliarh's Innes, tlie Rouse concurred in tlie rreommendation 
of the (k)nned oi Slate to lefer the Bill consolidating and amending the law' relating 
to provision, maintename and control of lighthouse by the Governnuiiit to a joint 
committi‘(‘ ol l)otli Rouses. 

The St'crclary aiinonnced that the Coiineil of State had agreed to the Currency 
Bill as }»asscd by the Assembly. Some members in the C-ongress benches 
cried ‘shame’. The Rouse tlien adjourned. 

On tlie 2{)lh MARCH the Assembly met lo consider a large number of pending 
Bills, both those which have already bmi ])assed by the Upper House and await 
eoneurrenee of the Assembly, an'd those A\hich await introduction. Among the 
latter were included Bills amending the Divorco Act and the Bar Council Act. 

Committee On Bjcbekve'Bank Bill 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, thti Assembly agreed to the appointment of 
the following from the Assembly to sit on the Joint Oommitto on Bills re- 
lating to the Reserve Bank and the amendment of the Imjx'iial Bank Act : Sir 
Basil Blackett,, Sir Purshottamdas, ]Mr. S. (Jictti, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Ranga- 
swanii Iyengar Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Fazil Rahimtullah, Raja Gazan- 
farali Khan, Mr. Aritf, Mr. Cooke, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. Kikabhal Premchand and 
Mr. Iyengar. 
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Mr. Janinadas Mehta Biig^cstod that there should be a preliminary sitting of 
the committee on Monday. Sir Basil said he would try to arrange it. 

Mr. Aravamuda Iyengar, Financial Under-Secretary, then movcKl the Assembly to 
agree to the Bill amending the Madras Salt Act as passed by the C-ouncil of State. 

Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar moved iu\ amendment which was sn])])orted by Mr. 
Duraiswami Iyengar ana Mr. hJilkanthadas for the purpose of ensuring that the 
proposed Bill clid raise the existing tax. 

The amendments were negatived and the Bill passed without change. Tho 
Assembly also passed on the motion of Mr. Bhore the Bill amending the Provident 
Fund Act as passed by the Council of State. 

Voluntary Police 

The Home Member next introduced an important Bill in the Assembly to con- 
stitute a volunteer ]>olice. The Bill, he said, while encouraging the grow th of the civic 
sense, would provide material assistance to the authorities m the preservation of 
law and order. The appointments will be honorary excejit for out of pocket 
expenses and compensations for illness or injury. The duties of the force* will not 
include investigation or prosecution and it will have tho rights privileges and 
protection granted by the Police Act in the discharge of ]\)liee duties. The force 
will have both rank and file and officers, but will be under tin; diriictioii and control 
of the Police Superintendent. Such a force may be raised by the District Magis- 
trate for use in the district under the general and special control of the local (Jov- 
ernmeiit concerned. Siimlar action can be taken in the I'residency towns. 

Forest Amendment bill 

Sir Ilari Singh Gour moved that the Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
the transit of forest produce and duty leviable on timlier and other forest produce as 
passed by the (Council of State be takim into considiTation. He said that it was 
merely a consolidating measure and w'as the outcome of the labours of the Statutory 
Law' Uevisions Committee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s motion to circulate the Bill having been ruled out 
of order by the Deputy President he moved thsit it be n^ferred to a Select (Vmi- 
mittee. He com[)lained that the operation of the Forest Act caused great hardship 
to labourers and agriculturists. 

Mr. Alley strongly sujiporh’d him holding the view' that the Bill w'as not only 
a consolidation measure, but that a number of si'ctions had bei‘n omitted by tho 
Statutory Revision Cbiiimittcc who had not aiiparently studied the subject fully. 
For instance, under Section 34 of the pr(‘scnt Act, it was incumbent on the local 
Government to enquire into the rights of private persons before declaring a ])ioce 
of land as Forest area and if the section was omitted as proiiosed in the Bill the 
rights of many individuals would be annihilated. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying, said the Law Th'vision Committee did not 
merely put acts together but cut off any secticn which had ceased to ojxTate or to 
be useful. The question of substance undei lying the Bill could not be raised. 

The House divided and carried by 51 to 4G Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s motion 
for a Seh'ct Committee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar thereupon put forward the names to constitute the 
committee but some Independents chall(;ngi‘d the motion which was passed by 37 to 24. 

The President remarked that the Chairman of the Select (’ommitti‘e would do well 
to keep in view that as this w'as a consolidating Bill no amendment other than that of a 
formal aud drafting nature would be in order, (l^aughter.) He then adjourned the 
House. 

Discussion On Salt Tax 

On the 28th MARCH the Secretary of the Assembly read a communication from 
the Council of State regarding the Salt Tax which the Congress and Nationalist 
benches received with cries of shame. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved the House to accept, the amixidment of the 
Council of State restoring the Salt tax to Rs. 1-4 per maund. The choice before the 
House he said was whether the Central taxpayer be relieved or provimaal taxpayer be 
benefitted. If they chose the former course they would be accAised by the provinces 
of breach of faith. He made it clear that the Government were not prcqiared to adopt 
rash expedients such as the reduction of sinking fund or other cheap ways to popula- 
rity (Laughter and some ironical ‘Hear hear.’^ at the expense of the Indian taxpayer 
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Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said reduction in duties on motor cars and tea helped the 
rich and the only action the Assembly took for the sake of the poor was being chal- 
lenged by the Government. According to him 167 lakhs worth of Salt Tax was paid 
by Madras in a year and the remission gave them 165 lakhs only. Madras would be 
a loser by two lakhs. He repudiated the suggestion that Madras members^ previously 
supported Salt Tax because ihtiy were opposed to a Non-Brahmin Ministry. Had 
Mr. Murtza and Mr. Chetti become Brahmins after coming to Delhi ? (Laughter). 

Sir George Pacldison warned that the Madras Government’s policy of introducing 
compulsory education, repairing and building roads would be suspended and the depress- 
ed class people would be most disapiiointcd. The House would be showing stren^h 
rather than weakness by reversing its decision and showing that it really wished to 
stand by the poor (Applause). 

Mr. Acharya wanted to know what proportion of this remission would go to tho 
Transferred Departments. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz reminded the House lest they should forget that the Punjab was 
as vitally interested in remission of contributions as Madras and Bombay. 

Raja Ghaznafarali felt that no way had been shown for remitting contributions 
as well as reducing Salt Tax. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub deprecated tho attacks on the Upper House. He would 
choose the lesser of the two evils by voting for tluj Halt Duty. Village life would 
remain uiiaffected by reduction in Halt "Duty, Imt remission of contributions would go 
far to improve theur lot through education and sanitation. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy twitted those memlxTs who spoke on the ratio qiicstion as 
pleading for the masses but who wore now absent. Referring to Sir Basil’s threat 
of a possible revival of tho imposition of Provincial Contribution from Bengal if 
the Salt Duty was not restored to one and four, Mr. Neogy said the case of Bengal 
was entirely different. It was granted remission even in the deficit year of 1921. 
The Finance Member could not go back on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Sir Basil retorted that if the Salt Tax was reduced a new situation would be created 
which would have to bo considered. The best thing for Mr. Neogy to safeguard the 
provincial interests would be to vote with the Government. 

Ml*. Neogy said they could sit round a table to discuss where to find money 
from in lieu of Salt Tax reduction and as to whether they should raise a sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Cocke said as most of the Bombay members were absent he was anxious 
to put in a strong plea for his presidency. He denied that sunportors of reduction 
would really benefit the poor and that those who opposed it were against tho 
interests of the poor. 

Sir Basil Blackett said Mr. Yakub had put the case very squarely. They must 
rote for what was best for the benefit of the country. He did not accept the 
compliment that he was such a clever financier that he could produce another 
rabbit out of his hat. (Laughter), He could say that Is. 4d. ratio in this case 
was the natural ratio. (Laughter). It existed before the Reforms and was raised 
to 2s. 8d. only for a year. “If 1 were superstitious and finding that Is. 4d. has been 
BO unlucky this session then I may be nervous about the result. But I will finally 
appeal to the House to help the Governments of the provinces to get rid of their 
contributions and start a new era that we hope will ,dawii with the next year. 
Then the Finance Member will cease from worrying you with dilemmas ana the 
provinces will be at rest. (Api^lausc). 

The House theri accepted the closure and the motion to take the Council of 
State’s amendment into consideration was put and carried by 52 against 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then wanted to reopen the question by discussing how the 
debt redemption scheme could come to their help. About 10 minutes were spent 
m discussing the point and finally the President ruled that, while the House had 
in principle accepted merely to reverse its own vote in favour of As. 10 and that 
it was open for them to consider which other rate be substituted, it would not be 
desirable at this stage to traverse the same .ground. He therefore put to vote the 
amendment in favour of restoring the salt tax to Is. 4d. per maund and the House 
accepted it without division. 

The Assembly next agreed to a supplementary demand of 2 crores and 52 lakhs 
representing this year’s surplus to be used in the manner indicated by the Finance 
Member’s speech. 

27 
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The Bengal Tenancy Bill 

Legislative business was then taken into consideration. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
asked the House to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Amarnath l>utt wanted it to be adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Neogy suggested consultation of Bengal and Bihar Councils. 

Messrs. Gayaprasad Singh and Sarfraz Hussain Khan from Bihar supported Mr. 
Neogy’splea. 

Tne Home Member agreed to have the consideration adjourned till the Simla 
Session and in the meantime to consult the local bodies concerned. 

Official Bills 

The House passed without discussion the bill amending the Presidency Towns 
and Provincial Insolvency Acts and also gave the Home Member leave to introduce 
four new bills: — (1) Amending the Civil Procedure Code, Section 06 to give effect 
to the Kankin Committee’s proposal in this connection. (2) Amending the Divorce 
Act to provide for the appointment of an officer to exercise in India duties of the 
King’s Proctor. (3) Amending the Bar Couiicirs A (it to givt^ edect mostly to the 
recommendations of the Bar Committee Paragra})h 21 for n^gulating seniority and 
pre-audience among the Advocates, (i) A bill to constitute a tomi)orary volunteer 
police force for local service. The Home Member characterised this as a moderate 
reform; but it would be a valuable adjunct to the regular police force as was the 
impression he gathered during the general strike in England. The irouso passcid 
the bill amending the Sea Customs Act as pass(^d by the Council ot State. The 
question of election of departmental standing committee's was held over the 
next session. Bir Hari Singh Gour was allowed to introduce the Age of L\,.:sent 
Bill. ^ 

The House was then adjourned sine. die. amidst cheers from all quartc'rs at Ihc 
end of their strenuous labours. It may be well to record that 43 sittings of the 
Assembly have takeu place this session, that 35 divisions took place of which 
Government won 19 and lost 10, the total votes cast for the Government being 
l,83i as against 1776. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 

SIMLA— ISih A UaVST VJ27 

The fist autumn session of the third Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on 
the 18th Augustl with the hon. Mr. Patel in the chair. The agtmda was 
fairly heavy. Besides an hour spent on (piestions and the consideration of a 
motion of adjournment moved by Mr. K. C. Roy on the subject of the East 
African Federation, there were various motions made for elections to standing 
committees. The other business included the presentation of the volum- 
inous report with the dissenting minutes on the Reserve Bank Bill, the introduction 
of three Tariff Bills, reference to a select committee of the "Volunt('er Police Force 
Bill and the final disposal of the Bar Councils Bill and the Merchant Shipping 
(Hm pilgrimage) Bill. 

The adjournment motion of Mr. K. C. Roy which was discussed in the afternoon 
was the one which the Government could not oppose without openly confessing 
that it was a subordinate branch of the British administration. It urged the need 
for adequate Indian representation on the forthcoming enquiry by a sjiecial com- 
mission on East Africa. Earli(jr in the day Sir Basil Blackett had initiated himself 
as the leader of the House by opposing this motion of adjournment on the ground 
that it was not a matter of urgent importance for the Government of India and 
already made full representation on the subject. But the bubble was pricked when 
the President put a crucial (juestion : ‘Had the Government urged adequate Tndian’ 
representation’ ? Sir Basil faltered and replied that they had urged the representation 
of Tndian interests’. 

The debate in the afternoon brought out facts which Mr. Roy as ya member of 
the Colonies Committee was singularly fitted to disclose and nc proved that all 
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talks of safeguarding Indian interests was sheer hypocrisy. Pandit Kunzru, Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour strongly supported the plea for the grant of the 
fnll right of Indians in sharing in the trusteeship if it was to devolve on the im- 
migrant communities of whom Indians historically, numericfdly and commercially, 
had a supreme claim. Sir Muhammed Habibulla in vain tried to build a conven- 
ient theory on some eye-wash of phrases found in the recent White Paper. His 
reply was naturally dubbed by Mr. Roy as disappointing and when the motion of 
censure was put Sir Muhammad contented with declaring ‘no’ but did not challenge 
a division. 

Of the other business outside the order paper, the resolution on the Gujarat, 
Orissa and Hind floods was timely giving expression to the intense feeling of sym- 
pathy roused by the floods throughout the country. It was happy too that the 
Viceroy had made a personal donation of Rs. 500 and Mr. Patel’s annoucement of 
this gave a special signilicance to the adoption of the resolution. 

Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank Bia 

Selkct Committee’s REroRT. 

Sir Basil Blackett then presented the report of the joint committee on the Gold Stand- 
ard and Reserve Bank Bill, together with the minutes of dissent. At the outset 
all were agreed that the Bill, as redrafted, reflected a substantial measure of a^eement 
on a large number of important ])oints. Sharp diflcrencc of opinion existed on the 
question' as to whether the RestTve Bank should be a purely State bank without 
share capital or one with private share capital, and also on the question of constitu- 
tion of the directorate. 

Regardin'; the former question, the majority view, embodied in the main report 
and accordingly incorporated in the revised Bill, was in favour of a purely State bank, 
because in their opinion a privahi shareholders’ bank would tend to be controlled 
by vested interests and would, therefore, fail to secure the confidence of the Indian 
public, and its utility to the public might even be enlarged by a conflict of intesr- 
csts within the management of the bank between the Indian and external capital. 

Official View. 

The minority view, which in sense might be said to represent the official view, 
held fast to the scheme of a private share captial bank, for in the absence of a 
body of shareholders, to whom the dir'ctorate can be answerable and for whose 
privately subscribed capital it was responsible the anomaly arose that the board of 
directors, once constituted, was theoretically responsible to no one either for the capital 
subscribed by the Government or for the large funds which come under its control 
from Government and the public. ‘We are willing to consider the possibility of 
tolerating this anomaly’, argues the minority, ‘if we could be convinced that a 
suitable electorate could be framed for the selection of a majority of directors (it 
being essential that the majority should not owe their place to Government nomina- 
tion) without recourse to the device of jirivatc shareholders and that a suitable di- 
rectorate could be thus created independent of Government and the Legislature and 
likely to work well in practice.’ 

All efforts to secure this having failed, the minority was convinced that a private 
share capital bank was the best inetbod and, therefore, recommended alteration of the 
Bill to something nearer to its original form, providing for share capital and for the 
election of at least a considerable proportion of directors by shareholders. The 
minority considenxi it possible to adapt to a shareholders’ bank some of the ideas 
included in the revised Bill, e. g., election of one director each by the provincial co- 
opt \tive banks, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and tne Associated 
CL. . bers of Commerce, respectively. The minority was prepared to entrust to similar 
electorates the duty of electing, in the first instance, those of the directors who will 
thereafter be subject to election by share-holders. The minority believed that by such 
means and by providing that at the time of the original subscription of share capi- 
tal, preference in allotment shall be given to small subscribers and to persons of 
Indian domicile, all objections felt by the majority to a share capital bank could be 
overcome. 

Composition Of Directorate. 

As regards the composition of the directorate, the majority had provided in the 
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Bill for a board consisting of 15 governors and one officer, the scheme ensuring 
a majority upon the board of Indian elected members, including three to be elected 
by the elected members of the central legislature and another three by the elected 
m^bers of provincial legislatures. The scheme, it was further explained, provided for 
either the governor or the deputy governor to be an Indian and that, two directors 
who were also to be nominated by the Governor-General in Council should be 
Indians. 

Intrudinq Racial and Communal Considerations. 

^0 minority strongly opposed to this scheme, because it was incompatible with 
the fundamental principle, which was not disputedly the majority, that the directorate 
should be entirely free to curry out its important functions of control of currency 
and credit policy solely on lines of prudent finance' and must, therefore, be released 
from control by Government and th(' legislature as well as l 3 C free from the risk of 
political pressure and from the app(‘arance of being subject to such risk. The mino- 
nty found no grc'at difficulty in finding right men to serve as directors outside the 
ranks of members of legislatures. The minority regarded the majority scheme in this 
respect as providing for 11 out of 15 owing their presence on the board to state 
mtervontion. The pro])osal also offended against the principle that the constitutional 
functions of the h'gislat.ure ought not to extend to th(i exercise of executive func- 
tions, such as appointment of persons to specific ])osts. The provision that the 
governor or the deputy governor should always bean Indian, was regarded by the 
minority as intruding racial nnd communal questions in a sphere where they ought 
not to belong, but. the minority was agreeable that in the case of directors to be no- 
minated by Government, sdection should be made with a view to making the board 
as widely representative as possible of the various localities, communities and inter- 
ests of India as a whole. 


Gold Hecurities In Reserve. 

Other Points of difference arose in regard to the amount of gold securities in re- 
serve and the miestion of introduction of gold tnohurs. As regards the former, the 
majority opined that after 10 years at. least oiK'-half of the reserve should consist of 
gold coin or gold bullion, the oh](*ct being to ensure that free flow of gold into India 
should not bo checked by any t.cnd(*ncy on the part of the bank to substitute gold 
securities for coin or bullion. The minority considered this proposal as one that mi^ht 
unduly hamper the executive of the bank and prefered the provision that gold bullion 
must never be less than onc-cpiart,er of the reserve. 

Introduction of Gold Moirtnis. 

On the latter question, the min(»rity was opposed to the majority proposal to res- 
tore sovereign and half-sovenagu as hgal tender amt for reasons explained in Sir 
Basil Blackett’s memorandum anjis fiirtluT o})})osed to coin gold ?/;’.«.• and to express 
notes in terms of ntohurs as well as rupc'cs Th<* minority said it Avas aware that the 
majority realised that efl’ective eireuhilioii of gold ntohur was impossible. Moreover, 
it added, inclusion of any reference to gold )nohnr might, arouse* false expectations and 
lead to continued pre'ssure u } k>u Govcrnim'ut to coin i)K)hnrs and put them into 
circulation in a way that could only result iii making it impossible to maintain the 
stability of exchange in relation to gold altogether. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

TT «iinority note was signed by Hir Basil Blackett, Mr. Me Watters, Mr. Cocke, Mr. 
J • ’A* Mr. Brayne, Sardar Cbaranjit Singh, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 

Raja Ghazanfar Ah Khan. The essential poiids of this note Averc supported in sepa- 
rate minutes, but for almost identical reasons, by Sir John Bell, Mr. Suhrawardv 
and Mr Kikabhai Premchancl. 

John Bell rnade it clear in his individual capacity that he still perfered 
utilisation of the machinery of the Importial Bank for the functions of a reserve 
bank, thereby obviating the necessity lor compensating the Imperial Bank at the 
expense of other bmiks in the country and mso preventing the introduction of a 
factor ill the establishment of the Reserve bank which will expose the indigenous 
banks to competition with a State-aided bank and adversely affect their prosperity. 

Dir Umar Hayat Khan and Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan pleaded for adequate represent- 
aticm 01 Muslims, zerainders and agricultural interests. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta regarded the agreement with the Im- 
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penal Bank to be unduly ffeneroue and they were opposed to investing: the assets of 
the Beserve Bank in any gold standard countries except England and the United 
States, as the possibilities of maintaining a free gold market in the two above mentioned 
countries are always greater. 

Sir John Bell thought that the Reserve Bank should not be allowed to purchase 
bills of exchange having a currency of 90 days, as this involved commercial risk 
which it should not undertake. 

Both Sir John Bell and Mr. Kelkar opined that the amount of balances which 
scheduled bank was to maintain with the Reserve Bank (free of interest) was too largo 
and imposed an unnecessarily large handicap upon the indigenous banks. 

Points of Aoree^ient. 

On all other provisions of the Bill, as revised, there was perfect agreement among 
the members. The committee as a whole had limited the extent to which the Rcjservc 
Bank could borrow in India, because otherwise it would be comi)oting with oilier banks 
for fixed deposits. Indeed it laid down in anotluT clause that the bank should 
not enter into indiscriminate competition with commercial banks. Government was 
asked to be extremely cautious as to the time and amounts in which siir])lus silver 
should be offered for sale and the committee had increased by 25 crores each of the 
limits of the amounts of rupee coin which might be held at various periods in the 
reserve. 

On the 22nd AUGUST the Assembly reassembled to elect various mem])crs for 
panels for standing committees and to refer the Bill to safeguard manufacture of 
yarn of Bir George Rainy to select committee. 

Action On RESOiiUTioNs Of The Delth Session. 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright made a statement showing the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India on the various resolutions adopted by the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly during the last DGhi session. 

Out of 17 resolutions about ten had been referred to the Secretary of State or 
the local Governments concerned for their opinion or action; three waTo still undesr 
consideration ; one was given eflect to in full and only one; vas considered to 
be such whereby no useful purpose would be served if given cfh'ct to. 

In the case of Mr. Maiimood Suhrawardy’s resolution recommending tlu* ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine the desirability of developing the roa(l system 
of India, the Government of India considcTcd that it would be desirable that a 
conference of representatives of local Governments should meet to discuss the 
question of road development generally and in particular matters whicli should be 
placed before the committee which was to be appointed, inclnding members of both 
Houses. It was proposed to hold a conference at the end of Bepteniher, 1927, on a 
date which would be convenient to the majority of the local Governments. 

The Hon. Mr. Raradas Pantulu’s resolution rcvjommeiuling inodcjration in the use 
of alcoholic liquors in the local administrations under the di’‘'et control of the 
Government of India is considered merely as reaffirming the existing ])o]i(*y of the 
Government of India. Government are, however, making enquiries as to the rate 
of consumption in the local administrations of Coorg, Ajmer-Mcrwara and Bulchis- 
tan with a view to see whether any action was called for in order to promote 
moderation. 

No useful purpose, it is considered, would be served by giving effect to the 
hon. Mr. P. C. I). Chari’s resolution recommending an enquiry into the Indian 
Income-tax Act by a committee. 

Regarding the utilization of interest on deposits in the postal savings bank and 
Government securities belonging to Muslims, suggested by Bir li^brahim Jafter, the 
Government have decided to confine themselves to an an noun cement that they are 
willing to facilitate payment into special funds having the support of a represent- 
ative Muslim body of "the interest earned by such Muslim depositors who do not 
wish to claim it. The first step was, therefore, for Muslims to make arrangements 
for the establishment of sucli a fund. 

With regard to the hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s resolution recommending the 
reduction of agricultural indebtedness and the establishment of land mortgage banks 
copies of the debates were sent to the local Governments for information and such 
action as they deemed necessary. Another resolution of his suggesting the pro- 
vision of compulsory military training for college students in Inman universities 
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was under consideration. The local Governments and administrations have been 
approached. 

On 8ir Ebrahim Jaffcr’s resolution demanding provision of tuberculosis hospitals, 
sanitoria, etc., for traininfr practitioners in the treatment of this disease and the 
control of the craze for medical drugs, and the hon. Mr. A. Binha’s resolution 
regarding the amendment of the Indian Forest Act of 1878, Bir Phiroze Bethna’s 
resolution for the appointment of an Indian to be the leader of the Indian delegation 
to the League of Nations, Mr. Jogiah’s resolution regarding the release of political 
detenus, Mr. Gangananda Binha’s resolution regarding the treatment of Ban that 
Paraganas as a back-ward tract and Bir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution regarding 
the enhanceinent of the salary of two members of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were refeiTcnl t,o the Becretary of State. 

Ihe hon. Mr. Kamdas Pantulu’s resolution regarding the daily allowance of 
members of the Council of State and the Assembly was given effect to as adopted. 
While his resolution regarding censorship and control over cinemas and other 
])ublic resorts of amusement and the hon. Lala Pamsaran lias’s resolution ri'gard- 
ing the assignment of a siiitabh' jJace in the warrant of precedence to members of 
the Indian and provincial Legislatures were under consideration. 

Bengal Detenus. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew attention of the Government to the recent speech 
by Earl Winterton in tlio House of Commons regarding Bcmgal detenus and the 
staUauont made by Mr. Biibhas Chandra Bose in a Calcutta paper in which the 
latt.ca* denied (wer having lieen tried by any magistrate, judge or judges or ever 
having b(‘en told that })n[)(‘rs in eonneetion with his case which had been prepared 
or fabrieatc'd had b('(;n examined either prior to his arn'St or would be examined 
Bubserpitait. to Ins arrest, etc, Mr. Bingh also riiferred to Mr. Bose’s remaiks in 
tli(^ same statement, in which he said that his pn‘dieament was the result of p(‘rsoiial 
malice against him on the jmrt of a high poli<‘(‘ otlleial. In view of the nature of 
this eharg(3, Mr. Hingh en(pijrt‘d whether the Government proposed to call upon 
Mr. Bose either to jirovf* tli(' (harge or withdraw^ it. 

Mr. J. (I-orar, rejilyiiig, said that Ik; had seim the statement made by Mr. Bose. 
The report of Lord Wintcrton’s remarks wdiich IMr. Bose cpioted was not entirely 
accurate and since then a further stahanent on the subject had been made in the 
House of Commons which pn'venUKi any ixissihility of inisunderstandiiig. Mr. 
Crerar leplied last to the (jnery to call upon Mr. Jlose to prove the charge, etc., 
in the negative. 

J)iwan (Miaman Lai in a supplementary question w^aiited to have the remarks 
mad(' by Lord Winteiton. 

Mr.’ Grerar said they would be found in the report of the speech in Hansard^ 
a copy of winch could be S(‘(‘n in the library. 

I)in(i}i Chaimni Laf . — Wiieroiii does the hon. member consider those remarks 
to be inacenrale? 

Mr. Cwrar.— l think if the hon. member will be good enough to read the 
version of the statement contained in the question and eonijiare it closely with 
that w'hieh ajqx^ars in the otiieial report, he W'ill sec that the rej)rodiietioii is not 
ent irt'jy ai'curate. 

Mr.CJosH'f/jjN . — Is i(- iK)l. a fact that the subsequent statement of Earl Winterton 
was in tin; natun* of whilewashing his previous statement ? 

Mr. Crerar. — i do not think that can be fairly suggested. It apjiears to me 
that the noble lord had made a somewhat inaccurate statement iu his first statement 
and he tlu^n quite honestly and candidly corrected it In his second statement. 

Mr. Oonwaaii. — Has the hon. Member any doubt that the noble Karl made an 
inaccurate statement, on the subject of liberty of these detenus ? Has the hon. 
member any doubt that whatever statement the noble Earl made was inaccurate ? 

Mr. Crerar. — I am not prepared to say that every statement made by the noble 
lord was inaccurate. 

Mr. K. AJwiad , — In view of the fact that Lord Winterton has committed a gross 
blunder. . . . 

President. — Order, order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy then asked : Sir, I have a question to ask. Is it not a fact 
that in making such statements on important subjects to the House of Commons, 
the Under-Becretary of State or the Becjretary of fetate generally depends upon 
what information is supplied by the Government of India ? 
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Mr, Orerar , — If the hon, gentleman suggests that any inaccuracy that might 
have been in the noble lord^s statement was based on some statement communicated 
by the Government of India, I am in a position to assure him that that is not 
the case. 

Mr, OoswamL—Msiy I '.point out to the Home Member that the inaccuracy here 
is a serious one and it almost appears as if the noble Earl was deliberately mislead- 
ing the House of Commons ? 

Mr, Ot^erar,—! think, Sir, the House will generally agree that if the noble lord 
took the earliest possible opportunity of correcting an admitted inaccuracy on one 
point, the matter might be allowod to go at that. 

Bill To Safeguakd Manufacture Of Yarn 

Sir George Rainy then moved that the Bill to Safeguard the Manufacture of Cotton 
Yarn be referred to a select committee consisting of Maulvi Yakub, Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, Sir Victor Sasson, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Lamb, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, Dcwan Chaman Lai, Mr. Joshi, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, Mr. Durai- 
swarni Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Kuiizru, Munshi Iswar 
Saran, Mr. Jayakar and Sir George Rainy, for report by August 31. 

The Commerce Member spoke lor nearly an hour, explaining the reasons which 
led the Government to adopt the line they did. He admitted that the .Japanese 
mills by adoi)ting double shift working and employing women had the advantage 
of having their overhead charges. But the fact that Japan had not ratified the 
Washington Convention in regard to labour w^as not a legiuniato ground of com- 
plaint against the Indian Government. 

The Government had, however, accepted the finding that night work in .Japanese 
mills enabled them to reduce the selling price by 10 pics i)cr pound in the case of 
yarn, and, therefore, the Government accepted the finding that competition in this 
case was unfair. The low price, said the Tariff' Board, not only kept down the 
prices of Indian yarn of same counts but of all counts, especially of those below 
30 counts. 

As regards counts higher than 30, the compel ition was indirect. If, however, the 
price of medium counts were raised by raising the imiiort duty, the probable result 
would be the transfer of an appreciable burden on Indian spindles, forcing them 
to the production of mc'diurn counts, and the consequent diminution of internal 
competition. The adoption of the Noy(*e report for protection against Japan alone 
would have involved denunciation of the trade agreement under which the parties 
were entitled to the most favoured nation treatment. Morcjover, a step of that kind 
would be fraught with serious economic and political consequences. It would have 
led to retaliatory measures. Hence the Goveinment decision against the Noyce 
rccommeiidatioa for diflerential duty against Japan. The bounty scheme proposed 
would lead to administrative expenses and dillieulties. A specific duty of 1 half 
annas ])er pound on cotton yarn or 5 per cent, ad valorem was the safest method 
of safeguarding the manufacture of cotton yarn. This decision was aimed at after 
a prolonged consideration of all factors and the Government believed that its pre- 
judicial eflect on hadloom industi'y would not be serious. 

The motion for a select committee was then and carried and the House 
rose for the day. 


Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

On the 23rd AUGUST further consideration was taken up of Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s motion of Feb. 15 to repeal and amend the provisions of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment A(‘t., 1908, and the Criminal Procedure Coilc, 1898. The object of 
Dr. Gour, as he said, was not the entire repeal of Part 11 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, but only section 15, sub-clause (b) of clause 2 thereof. The Bill 
gave the High Court jurisdiction, as in all criminal matters, to revise tlui action 
of the executive in declaring an association unlawful and gave the right of appeal 
to an aggrieved person. The second part of the bill is to extend the provisions of 
the Habeas Corpus Act to British subjects. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed the Bill. He referred to the inaccurate 
representation of the case by Dr. Gour on a previous occasion. The bill itself had 
been framed on an old Act which had been revised in certain respects. The Home 
Member quoted extensively from the Repressive Laws Committee’s rejiort to show 
that the committee itself did not want to repeal the second part of the Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act and that the question of repeal should be deferred for 
Bomo time. 

ilfr, Rayigaswami Iyengar , — How long ago was it ? 

Mr. Crerar, proceeding, alluded to several occurrences of disorders beginning 
with the Malabar rebellion and including Chauri Chaura, the Rae Bareli riots, the 
Babbar Akali conspiracy, the Cawnpore conspiracy and ending with the Kakori con- 
spiracy case. The occurrences were thus widespread, and events like the Malabar 
rebellion would not have been averted but for this law. But for the provision of 
this law, the Government would not have been able to restore order in several cases 
except with the ai)])li(Mition of even more drastic legislation. The Kakori conspiracy 
case, which concluded only yesterday, proved the existence of one or more associa- 
tions of a dangerous character. Dr. Gour had ignored all this and now demanded 
what in effect amounted to the repeal of the entire Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment ^^ct. Could any member prove any abuse of this law at any time? 
Past history proviid the necessity for the measure and even in Ireland tney had 
I)assed a law e?iabling the executive to declare certain associations as unlawful and 
persons convict(‘d iindiT it wcie liable to five years’ penal 8(;rvitudc. 

Regarding the extension of the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Home 
Memb(‘r said that this was a Sf'parate issue. Concluding, Mr. Crerar said that if the 
Govorninent M'crc to be held resfionsiblc for the maintenance of law and order, the 
Legislature was not justified in taking away from it the jmwers which had been 
found v(iry valuable in preserving law and order. 

Sir I lari Singh GOUU admitted that his Bill was drafted on the old Act, but 
verbal amendmi'iits eould be moved to rectify that error. The Bill was a very 
diluted nieasnr(‘. It vas necessary to give power to the High Courts to enquire 
into th.(‘ l'‘gahty or suflieiency of the orders psssed by the executive, and, in the 
words of Sir liawrcnc(‘ Ji'iikins, High Courts should not be mereljr sentencing 
courts. When there was no such power given to the High Courts now, it w'as no 
W'omh r tiuit ahuse of tin* l:nv had not been brought to light. The second object of 
th(‘ Bill was to ])r(‘v-'nt llritish subjects bi'ing arrested without charges being stated 
and kept, in jail for a nuiiihiT of yi'ars without any <^rial. This might not apply to 
yieople like the Front i(‘r tribes, who did not own alh'giaiice to the Crown and were 
certainly not British subjects. 

Mr. Crerar, re]>’ying, emphasized that Dr. Gour had misquoted the Repressive 
Laws Conimitt(‘f‘’s roju'rt and in S])it(‘ of the fact that his attention had been drawn 
to the mistakes in drafting he did not amend it. 

Eventually the House divided and by 54 against 41 voted for the consideration 
of th(‘ Bill. The Bill was tluai taken clause by clause. 

Mr. (JOSGRAVJG dei'lared that the section under discussion proposed to cut 
the basis of the whole of tlu' present Act and, thendoro, in the interests of law and 
order, for which Sir Hari Singh took responsibility in 1921 w^hon he appended his 
signature to the Kepri‘ssive Laws (’ommittee’s report, which was satisfied that the 
executive w^ould use its yiowers with caution and discretion (cheors), the speaker 
opposed th(‘ motion. 

Ijala LAJPa'P BAI said the whole of the law was passed in a wrong spirit and 
was maintained in the wu’ong sipirit. He explained that he was forced to make 
general observations after Mr. Cosgrave’s general attack on the bill as a 
whole. He contended that the Governments of Madras and Bombay did 
not use this law to put down the non -cooperation movement. Indeed, one 
local Government w’cnt so far as to boast of having put down that movement 
in its province without recourse to this extraordinary law. This fact showed that 
the ordinary law was enough to deal with disorders of any kind. Mr. Crerar 
had asked for an instance of the abuse of this power. What more flagrant 
abuse could then‘ be than the Punjab Government’s declaration of private meetingB 
of the Laliore City Congress Committee as unlavvful, and the Government of India had 
come to the rescue of the Punjab Government in remedying the outrageous blunder, 
and four persons were arrested and were released only after the Government haa 
realised their ow n mistake. It had been argued that the law was effective because 
volunteers were sentenced and unlawful associations were controlled. ‘We went to 
jail not because this law was powerful but because we did not want to defend ourselves. 
We went to jail to vindicate w'hat we considered to be our position. Sometimes in the 
progress of the country there might be disturbances of tne peace. These are, ind^, 
inevitable, but if you cannot manage to put down sporadic outbursts by the ordinary 
law^ then you have proclaimed yourself as unfit to rule India. The present law is a 
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slur on India and a handicap on her pro^ijress. If any one is f^uiUy of any violence or 
intimidation, punish him by all means in the ordinary course of justice, but not by the 
cowardly process given in this Criminal Law Amendment Act. (Hear, hear.) The 
Secretary of State and the Under- Sec rotary of State have admitted in the House of 
Commons that the political situation has vastly improved. If so, be consistent and 
repeal this obnoxious law from the Statute Rook.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Crerar said that in s])it(‘ of his chalbmge, no instance had been quoted of con- 
spicuous abuse of the Act. The instance quoted by Lala T^ajpat Kai was one of ap- 
plication of the Seditious Mei'tings Act. The argument of the supi^orters of the bill 
seemed to be that, while making a charge; of criminal breach of trust, they w'anted 
a favourable ludgment by producing (;vidence meTely to prove cTiminal trespass. 
(Laughter.) Tie ho])ed the House would not lend its support to such faulty argumenta. 

Mr. Yamin Khan faced considerable' interruption as he argued against the bill. 
He first de;edared as a law^yeT that the bill would mala; the law; all the more am- 
biguous and, therefore, liable to abuse, and as feir political consiele;rations, Sir Har- 
court Butler, as Governor of the United Provinces did not resort to this law without 
the full concurrence eif the Memlie'rs of his council and the Ministers, inclueling the 
Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Chintamoni anel l^indit .fagat Narain (Voice^s : ‘Nei, no’.) 

Mr. Sherwani eh'edareel that at a time wdien communal associations had be(*n 
causing havoc in the country this \ct had not been used, wdiile when it was used 
against political associations it failed in its purpose. Why then retain this law, espe- 
cially when S(‘etions 144 and lt)8 combinc'd gave the (Tovernment all the powers 
they want(‘d to suppress individuals and associations ? (Hear, hear) He instanced the 
arrest of 55 members of tin; U P. Gongress Oommittia; as an abuse of the law. 

Sec. 2 repealing sub-clause (1) of clause' (2J of section 15 of the Jiidian Criminal 
Law Amendment A(;t was then ])ut to the vote and carru'd by 52 votes against 39. 

Au interesting discussion lollowc'd on the clause of the Bill which gives power to 
any aggrieved pi'rson to atipi'al to a High Court 

Pandit Malaviya rnovi'd an amendmi'iit in order to rectify a drafting error com- 
plained of earlier In the day. The etlect of the amcndmc'nt, is that any person convicted 
under the provisions of * section 17 may ai)p('al to a High Court on the ground that 
the association in respc'ct of wdiich he was convicted was not an unlawful association. 

Mr. Tonkinson, on ludialf of the Gov(Tnm(‘nt, remarked that this amendment altered 
the substance of the original clause. 

The President w'anted to know from the Home Memlx'r if this was so. 

Mr. Crerar stalt'd that th(' amendment did change the construction and even the 
intention of the original Bill and he 'would raise an ohjc'ction at a later stage. 

The Pr('sident rcmark('d that, if that was so, the Gov(‘rnmcnt should have objected 
to the moving of the amendment. If the Government w^anted to iqipose the pissing 
of the Bill, th(‘n they should object to the moving of the amendment wdiich altered 
the substance of the Bill. 

S/r Basil BlacLrtt—()y\v dniftman only lu'lped the' mover to have the language 
of liis Bill alU'red in the manner roipiired by the nonotficials. The Government 
believe that it alters the substance of the Bill hut* in view of the objection you have 
raised and after this explanation, I am sure the Home Member would have no 
objection not to press Ids idea. 

The Chair thanked the leader of the House for having relieved the Chair of 
the difficulty. 

After further discussion clause 3, as amended, was passed. No other amendment 
was moved. The Bill, as amended, was then passed by 52 votes against ,39. The 
Assembly then adjourned for the day after disposing only one item out of 40 on 
the agenda. 

Sfj.ect Committee On Tariff Bij.l. 

^ On the 24th AUGUST Sir George Rainy moved for reference to a select com- 
mittee of the second Tariff Bill reducing the duty on .artificial silk yarn from 15 to 
7 half per cent., in r(;gard to which he had a discussion wdth members of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who Averc in favour of it. The Bill also sought to 
reduce, and in some cases remove, the duty on certain machinery and other materials 
required in India largely i)y mills. Sir George Rainy emphasized that the House 
would be only confirming the gi'iieral principle that machinery 'and materials should, 
as fai* as possible, be free from duty. There was, however, the reservation that 
Kfor particular classes of machinery or for particular materials it might be in the 
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interestfl of the country that they Bhould be fiii}) 30 ct to an import duty. Each 
particular item must, therefore, be left 1o the select committee for decision. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya held it unfortunate that the Government should 
have come forward with these Bills without ^;ivin^ the House an o])portunity of 
discussing; the rc])ort of the TarifF l^oard. He wfis particularly anxious that the 
Government should p;ive such an opportunity when it did not accept the Tariff 
Board’s conclusions in their entirely. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar urged the indusion of certain items of machinery and stores 
in the interests of the handloom induslry. 

Sir George Bainy replied that the ])ractice advocated by Pandit Malaviya in such 
kindly tones would, if acce])tod, involve a revolutionary change in their constitutional 

E ractice, which was for the (;xecutive to first make up ils mind and then seek the 
(CgislatuHi’s approval. TJui case of the steel industry was dilFerent, as then there 
was unanimity of oiunion on all the main issues, while in the present case there 
was a difl’erencc of o])inion. The Government could not divest itself of its responsi- 
bility and could not come to the Legislature with an 0 ])en mind. He assured Mr. 
Sesha lycaigar that tin; handloom machinery was included for free import. 

The motion Avas carried. 

CiiiMTNAL Law Amendment Bill. (Insult To BicltgtonA 

Mr. Crerar next introduced his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Cod( to ]M'nalize insult to religion. 

The Bill is called the Criminal Law Amendment. Ihll and proposes to add section 
205-A to the Indian Piaial (k)de, Avhich reads as folloAvs: — 

Who('ver by words, cither sjioken or AArittcjn, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations or otherAvisc, intentionally insults or atteinjits to insult the rc'ligion, or 
intentionally outrages or attempts to outiage the religions fc^lmgs of any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be ]>unish('d with imprisonment of (‘ithcT description for a 
term which may extend to two yc'ars, or AMth a rme, or AAith both. 

The otFenco is made non-bailable and non-coni])Oundal>le, but arrc'st shall not 
bo Avithout a Avarrant and a magistrate below the rank of presichaicy magistrate or 
1st class magistrate shall not try it. C ton sequential amenuments are also made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Crerar cxiiressed liis hoj>e and confidence that all members of the House 
would unanimously agree that this Avas an opportune and desirable measures 

Bamboo Paper Industry (pRorEtTioN) Bill. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill giving eir(‘ct to the Tariff* Board’s 
report was referred to a select committee Avhich is to report by Aug. dl. 

Divorcie Act (Ami^ndment) Bii.l. 

Mr. Crerar’s Bill amending the Divorce Act introduced by his iircdecossor during 
the last si'ssion Avas coiibidered and passed Avithout discussion. The Bill providiis 
for the appointment of an olliccr to exercise the duties of the King's Proctor 
in India. 


Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. 

The Homo Member then moved that, the Bill amending the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 1908, bo referred to a seU'et eommittee. The Bill givi's (‘tFeet to the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Jiistieo Committee that in (‘very second appeal to the High 
Court the appellant should deposit, in the court by Avay of S(*euril.y for the respon- 
dent’s costs a definite sum as the ainount of any 'costs awarded against him in the 
loAA’er courts plus the amount at which the ri'sixmdeiil, if successful, could tax his 
pleaders’ fee under the High (kuirt rules, subjc(*t to certain conditions. 

Mr. Neogy gave the lead, Avhieh Avas folloAved, among others, by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour and Mr. Jayakar, and resulted in the end in the defeat of Mr. Crerar’s 
motion by a majority of five votes. 

Bill to Amend Sec. 96 of Civil Procedure Code. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion to circulate his Bill amending section 96 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, which was introduced at the last session in Delhi, aaus opposed by 
Dr. Gour and critically referred to by Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. But the motion 
for circulation was allowed to be passed. 
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Volunteer Police Force Bill. 

Mr. Crerar then moved the reference to a select committee of the Volunteer 
Police Force Bill. Tic hoped that the Bill in its main objects would have a con- 
siderable measure of approval of the House and he did not imagine that in matters 
of detail th(; differences could not be composed in the select committee. 

Lala Lajpat Kai asked whetlier the House would be committing itself to the 
principle of the Bill to the extent that if the select committee wished to make the 
force temporary (a- was proposed) or permanent it could do so. 

Ml*. Crerar repined that the fonte was to be temporary and the proposal to place 
it on a permanent footing would not be within the scone of the selocT committee. 

Thereupon a nunilier of members wished to speak, ana as it was already late the 
President adjourned the House. 

Enquiry into Indian Banking. 

On the 25th AUOIT.ST tlie discussion was resumed on Mr. Haji’s resolution for 
an enquiry into the iiosition of Indian Bankiug. 

Mr. it. 0. HOY moved an amendment at the end of the resolution for the 
addition of words to the effect tliat th(i conimittco should report what, if any, 
measures were d(*sirable to regulate and control banks and banking business in tins 
country. He alluded to the (‘oneluding ])art of the sjieech ol Sir Purshotamdas 
that the Indian investor was child-like, etc. TJic Bombay member had no time to 
develop his views on this aspi^et in the Delhi s(‘ssion, but it was to jiroLect investors 
that he moved the ameiidineui. Who could deny that the investor required pro- 
tection after the series of bank failures in India since IDBb In tlic Punjab there 
were no less than a dozen bank lailiires, including two belonging to Lala Harkishen 
Jual. In the United Provinc{‘S there was the failure of the Bant: of Upper India. 
Jn Bengal they had the latest instance of the National Bank. Now he asked what 
had tile Govern meiit of Jndia done to restore conlideiice in investors ? Practically 
nil. Of couvs(‘, tluTc wore, along with hank failures, a series of liquidation pro- 
ceedings but the bank failures Jiad given a good harvest to li(tiiidalors. (Laughter). 
Of course, theni wore frequent, (hanands for an emiuiry into the banking system, 
and the Govcrnnient had l)(‘eu promising an enquiry since 11)14. Now here was 
an ex(H‘lleut opporl unity to redeem that promise, but 8ir Basil Blackett could not 
be blamed for not iii'^tituting an enquirj". He had a very strenuous time since he 
took up the finance i>ortt()lio of India, if there ivas delay on his part, it was not 
due to his dislike for investigation. 

The amendment of Mr. Hoy was accepted and the resolution as amended was put 
and carried, the Govcniuicnt. not challenging a division. 

Skeen Committee’s Report. 

The Assembly next took up the discussion on Dr. Moonjee’s resolution relating to 
the Skeen Committee’s report. His Excellency the Conimaiidcr-in-Chicf w*a8 also 
present. 

Dr. MOONJE moved that as a beginning in the direction of prcqiaring India for 
self-ilefe.ice, immediate steps be taken to bring about Indianization of half the cadre 
of oflieers in the fiulian Army, unanimously recommended by the Skeen Committee, 
within a jieriod of 15 years and to carry out the unanimous recommendations of 
the committee with regard to the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and the 
recruitment of Indian ollicers in those arms of the defensive forces paid for out of 
Indian revenues from which they are at presiait excluded. 

The mov(*r made a half-aii-hour’s sjx’cch full of quotations from Arthur Vincent’s 
book on India’s defence. He said India’s isolated position in any emergency was 
well described by the author in that book and by 8ir Malcolm Hailey. One small 
raid by the Emdcn (German cruiscG on Madras had brought homo to Indians the 
lesson of their lielpicssncss, especially in a vast country like India with a long 
strip of coast, line where a mercantile marine was carrying on its trade. On the 
land frontier the position was even worse. On the Burmese frontier they had their 
frontier exposed to attack by China which had a strong military force and which 
might fall into the clut ches of some European Pow’cr, say Russia. On the north- 
west frontier they had ferocious, martial and uncivilized tribes and Afghanistan 
was getting militarily organized. Again ou the Buimesc frontier there was always 
anidety for India because it w'as the hunting ground for freebooters and dacoits. 
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At this Btap:e, Sir Denys Bray asked whether the last few observations of Dr. 
Moonje did not trespass on the relations of foreign powers. 

Presidmt . — ^The question at issue is whether India is prepared for self-defence or 
not. The lion. I)r. Moonje is jrivinp: reasons for his views. I don’t think these 
technical objections will w^eic^h with the Chair. 

Continuing?, Dr. Moonje pointed out that on the Burmese frontier every adult 
of the tribes knew how to wield a weapon. In etFect they had there an army of 
five lakhs on the north-west frontier. In ease of any omerp:ency Afghanistan’s 
attitude might 1)(‘ liikc-Avarm towards India. Britain alone could not guarantC/C 
the’ defence of India. But the ])eople of India were descendants of martial 
races. What was the use of that, however ? They were not given an opportunity 
to defend their own country. Let tlu'rn visualize the position in India as 
it might develoj) within a few years. Indians must ponder over the 
defence of tlu'ir country. Th(‘ utmfist that the Asspinbly could do was to put down 
the unwilling throats of British officers the unanimous recommendations of the 
Skeen Commit t(‘e. 

Mr. Srinivasa lYENGAU was cheered as he rose to move that the following bo 
substituted for llie oriL'inal n'sohilion : — 

'Subject to the nwisioji of the whole scheme of the dcfiaice of the country in 
any future constitution for India acceptable to th(' pf'o])le of India and wdiibi feel- 
ing that the ri'commendations of the Indian Sandhurst, (bmmittee, sjM'cially those 
relating to the continuance of British recruitment, do not satisfy Indian public 
opinion, this Assianbly is of opinion that the acc(‘f)tance of the unanimous recom- 
mendations of that cominitti'c will mark a detinite beginning in th(' Indianization of 
the Army in India and it, thi'n'fore, nvommends to the CrOvernor-Ci*neral in Council 
that he may be pleascil to accept those ri'commcndatious and give immediate eflcct 
to them.’ 

Mr. Ijmngar exjdaim'd that the purport of his amendment was that without 
prejudice to their claims for the right of self-defence and self-CTOvernment, the 
House wanted to impress on the (lovernment the need for immediate effect being 
given to this unanimous re]>ort of the committee on which Europeans and Indians 
had admirably collaborat(‘d. He wanted an opjiortunity for Indians who w(‘rc not 
inferior to any other race to get into all the arms of tJie defence forces of their 
country. 

Col. CRAWFORD was glad that Dr. Moonje had accepted the dangers India 
faced and the need for an efficient army. TIk^ Skinai Committeii’s rc])ort had, 
while emphasizing efficiency, set U]) a timi' tabl(‘ and he feared that if that time 
table was accejited it would be ])ass('d eviai at flu* risk of efficimicy. Then there 
W'as the established tact that. British rtvruils w(‘re not forthcoming. {A voire . — 
Why ?) B(’>c,ause, re])licd the sjieakcr, the Biitish boy did not wish to work in social 
conditions with which In was not content. 

The report had next einphasiz(‘d the need for reform in the educational system. 
The sjieaker saw no immt'diatii })rosp(H*t for this reform either. Thus the Skeen 
Committee scln'me had fallen to the ground and was a failurt‘ because none of these 
two conditions on which tin* committee had relied lor the success of its scheme 
was fulfilled. Education in Indian homes was detective. 

The sjieaker’s point was that as the problmn of pri'jiaring Indians for self-defence 
must b(‘ faced, an alternative schi'ine must be considered and he wamdered why 
the 8-unit scheme should be unpopular with Indians. They should have a military 
college in India immediately for training and should set up a second Indian army 
to take th(' place of the yiri'sent army as the effi<*icn(*y of the new dominion army 
was proved, because tlK.-rii was no margin for playing with. 

Mr. K. C. ROY point(*d out that the dominion army spoken of by Col. Crawfford 
postulated autonomy to the Indian legislaturi*, 'v/ithdrawal of the King’s Army from 
India and implied rights of cilizensbip and liberty tor Indians to enter all branches 
of the army. Was the t'oloiK'l iirejiared for all this ? British recruits knew the 
value of India in the chain of imperial defence and Gen. vSki‘en knew the dangers 
to India more than an ex-intelligeiici' officer (Lauglitcr.) The 8-unit scheme in- 
volved racial discrimination in a sphere where it should not be introduced. He 
paid a tribute to Hir William Birdwood for his eflbrts to scciiro acceptance of the 
Skeen Committee’s proposals. 

His Excellency the COMMAS DER-1N-(1I1EF, replying to the debate, said: — 

I think I need hardly say that ] have listened with the greatest attention and 
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interest to the speeches which have just been made, and before T go any further, I 
would ask for your indulgence in the difficulty in which I am placed in making an 
adequate reply. You will shortly realise my reasons for asking this of you. 

No Intention To Shelve The Recoimmendations. 

From some of the speeches which I have heard, T rather gatliercd that some 
hon. members are under the impression that the Government, of India may be 
inclined to wish to shelve or burke the recommendations made bv the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. 1 should like, if I can, to dispel at once any idea that may 
be prevalent to this tfficct. Wtum the Committee was appointed, the Government 
of India realised the issues that might be onened up as a result of the Committee’s 
investigations, and Government are prcparexl to face those issues, and to formulate 
their own policy after due consideration of them. 

If the Govommont had wished to postpone consideration of this Report, it would 
not have been difficult to find justification for doing so, for, as you well know, the 
time is approaching for the visit of the Statutory Commission to India. ‘The 
problems connected with the Indianization of the Indian Army have so vital a 
nearing on the administration and constitution of India that, the (lovernnuint might 
well have asked the Commission to include them in tlu'ir general inquiry and might 
have refrained from formulating their own proposals until the Commission came to 
this country. Instead, they set to work on the Report with as much despatch as 
possible consideTing the extent and im])ortance or the? probleans with which they 
nave to deal, and have already sent their provisiemal views to the Sejcretary of Htate. 

The?y had hoped at one time that it might be possible afte'r consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government, to lay some infe)rmation abemt their pedie'y and inte'iition before 
this House during the preisimt session This however, has not been possible, for the 
Government of India’s own provisional conclusions verc not reached until shortly 
before the time when Parliament was to break up, and consequently it has not been 
possible for His Majesty’s Government to formulate a considered judguK'ut on them. 

For these reasons, Government cannot indicate their vieus and policy in the 
present debate. They will, howiwer, give the fullest consideration to such views and 
recommendations as are jmt forward by hon. members and will communicate the 
proceedings on this ri'soliition to the Secretary of State. 

Some hon. mcmlxTS may piThaps think that these problems could have been 
dealt with more quickly, but* I would ask them to remiimber the magnitude of the 
whole question and the far-rcaehing and possibly irrevocable ellccts of a faulty or 
erroneous policy. 

I think I am right iu saying that it was some 16 months after the Committee 
first met before their report was issued, >>hile it would probably have been con- 
siderably longer than this, had not Government been able to place Mr. Rurdon on 
special auty and relieve him of all other work for some months to help the Com- 
mittee in formulating their report. I naturally make no complaint whatever regard- 
ing the time taken, for w(; must, all of us, agree that it is only right that- the 
Committee should take ample time to go thoroughly into the whole mattiu* as they 
did. In so vital a mattiT as this it was obviously impossible, for Governnumt to 
delegate its own responsibility to any Committee however influential, and when we 
realise the time the (Committee had to take, hon. members will probably agree that 
Government could hardly have dealt with the report quicker than they did. 

A Two-Sided Problem. 

Let us turn to the committee’s report. On the first term of reference the Indian 
Sandhurst Cloiiiniittee, after very careful iuvesligation, r(?aeh(*d the conclusion that 
the number and quality of Imlian candidates for King’s (^mimissions could not 
be improved unless the present number of vacancies available to Indians at San- 
dhurst were increased. Dovi'loping this argument, the (’ommittee drew up a pro- 
gramme of progressing increase of Indianization among the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army up till 1952, when according to their jirogramme, half the number 
of King’s Commissioned officers in the Indian Army would bo Indians. Beyond 
that the committee did not recommend. The committee, moreover, very properly 
laid stress on two other aspects of the problem both of them of the highest impor- 
tance. They stated more than once in their reiiort that all their recommendations 
were subject to efficiency being maintained ; and they also emphasized the impor- 
tance of retaining the requisite proportion of British officers in the Indian Army. 
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Just as the committee were right in emphasizing these two points, in my opinion, 
they were right in not proceeding to deal with them, for they were to some extent 
beyond their purview. The Government of India, however, must deal with them, 
as the committee w’ould, I imagine, be the first to acknowdedge. 

'Jlie problem is two-sided. On the one hand is the question of Indianisation, of 
finding adeauate oiiportunity for Indians to serve as combatant oft'icers in the 
Army of India and of training them in the qualities of leadership and command. 
On the other hand is the (piestion of efiiciency^ and closely bound up with it the 
maintenance of British recruitment. It is, I think, sufficiently clear from the utteran- 
ces of the Government of India daring the past six years that they have hitherto 
been, and arc still sympathetically disposed towards Indian aspirations, and if 
there were any doubt on that score, it must surely have been dispelled by the 
very fact of the appointment and the composition of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Kksi’onsibility Of Educational Autiiokities. 

As regards the standard of efficiency, the committee state that Tt is not our 
piirposL or desire that the number of Indian King’s Commissioned olficers in the 
Army should be increased without reference [to considerations of efficiency. We 
recognize that in the Army there can only be one standard of efficiency, namely, 
the hmhest. Wv hold slaoiigly, therefore, that the severity of the existing tests 
should not be relaxed in any way. and, if Indians capable of satisfying these tests 
are not. forthcoming, then the race of Indianization must for the time lag behind 
the number of vacancies offered. We are fully alive to the fact that the jirogrcss 
of our scheme, as of any s(*heme, must be contingimt upon success being secured at 
each stage and iqion niilitary efficiency being maintained throughout’. I feel that 
this m a point on which the whole llouse will agree, as they also will with the 
furlluu' ])oint emjihasized by the committee as to how essential it is that the educa- 
tional audiorities in this country must take upon themselves the onus of educating 
boys in the first, instance, so as to make them suitable candida.U‘S for the army later 
on. That is really the starting point, and on the committee’s own showing the 
dcveloimient of the educational system of India on the lines indicated is a vital 
element, in the scheme they recommend. Let us remember, too, that this must not 
b(‘ rnen'ly a (jiu'stion of Government effort. ITiblic opinion and private enterprize 
must do their share, it is not jiossililc that w’C should lie under any misapprehen- 
sion on this point, for I feel confident that no one will be able to deny the advanc.c 
of Indianization it the initial preparations are duly and seriously undertaken, but 
e<tually no one must, be allowed to think that the initial stage can be ‘jumped’. In 
this connection I might perhaps mention the efforts which one of my colleagues, 
tin* hon. Mr. Das, is now making to establish a ri‘ally fine public school in this 
country. 1 sincerely trust that his efforts will m(X,‘t with the success they deserve, 
for the establishment, and success of such a school might well go a very long w'ay to 
solving th(} jircsent difficulty in the matter of education, which has been pointed 
out by the committee. 

1 think, loo, it may pcrliajis have been forgotten that the actual passing into 
Handhurst is only the first of the many qualifications which are reipiired of an 
officer througliout Ins cait'cr, audit can be no kindness to any young man to allow 
him to enter tlie army with lower (lualifications than his brother British officers, for 
all have to meet on an (‘quality later on as regards their promotion, examination, 
etc. The pivsent standard of the examination for Indian boys is undoubtedly lower 
than that passed by their Jfritisli brothers in England. As a result we know that, 
to our regret, the percentage of failures among Indian boys at Sandhurst is greater 
than tliat among EnglisJi boys. 

I trust I hav(‘ not unduly stressed this question of the present want of education, 
and the neeessity for imjiroving it. I have rt^'illy done so, because, as wo realise, 
the committee ' have laid eijual stress upon it, and it is right to emphasize how 
much their recommendation for a definite increase of candidates from year to year 
depends at every stage upon the high standard which they rightly lay dowm as 
essential. 


Falj. in the Supply of Beitish Officers Feared. 

As regards the maintenance of a due proportion of British recruitment, I can 
hardly do better than to quote once more from the committee: ‘On the civil side of 
the administration the fear has often been expressed, and has to some extent been 
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realised, that Indianization will cause a falling oft in the recruitment of British 
candidates for the services. The same phenomenon is liable to occur in connection 
with the Indianization of the Army. As we have indicated in our observations regard- 
ing ‘eight units scheme’, a continued supply of British oflicers, of the same high 
quality as those who have served India in the past, will, apart from everything else, 
be a great and valuable aid for the present and for some time to come to successful 
Indianization. We should, therefore, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required.’ Naturally, howt'vcr, it was not possible 
for a committee in this country to feel the pulse of the home recruiting market or to 
have full knowledge of what the cfti'ct of any recommendations th('y might make would 
be on the probable future supply of British cadets, who have to be obtaiiK'cl in England. 
The authf)rities in England must be best able to judge regarding this matt(‘r, and 
Avhen the Oommittee themselves point out how important it is to maintain the British 
proportion, it is only natural that both the Government of India and 11 is Majesty’s 
Government must regard the whole matter from the widest point of view. 

A Question of Imperial Importance. 

The Government of India are responsible for the defence of India, which depends 
entirely on the efticicncy of our fighting forces and h't us rcmeinlxT that we have 
no margin to play wuth regarding these in the case of the Indian Army. The 
Indian army forms a link in the chain of our Imperial Defence and naturally, 
therefore, no alteration in its organization whiidi niiglit in any way aflbct- its 
elHcicnev can he taken without th(^ fullest consideration of llis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, wdiich is ultimately rcstionsible for Imperial security. 

During the last great w^ar the Indian Army played its ])art in upholding the 
integrity of our Empire. We know this integrity w'as maintainccl by figliting in 
practically all parts of the world and never let us forget the fact how foiiunatc 
India W'as that suGi lighting did not take place withm Ikt owui territories. 1 trust 
it may b(‘ years before another great war comes to scourge the world, but should 
this occur, he would be a very rash man w’ho would projdiesy the arena in wdueh 
the contest would or would not be waged. Should the actual defence of India be then 
forced upon us, we must remember that failure here, besides spelling disaster for 
India, must react on the Empire as a wdiole, and consequently the British (hivern- 
nieiit would be lading in their duty if they did not fully satisfy themselves that 
any nuognition of the army did not in any w'ay cause inetlieieney. 

When we realise the great responsibilities mherent in his Miijesty’s Government 
for matters w'hieh may vitally alfect the security and dehoee of tlie wdiolo Enii)iro, 
1 fc(‘l conhdiint hon. members will not wish to hurry his Majesty’s Government 
unduly in such a matter as this. 

As I have already said, the provisional views of the Government of India have 
boon submitted to the Secretary of State, wdiilc I have also exj)laincd how it has 
been im])Ossible for the British Cabinet as yet to arrive at any deeihion. 

1 behove, sir, that wo arc all at one on the twin purposes of assisting Indians 
to take increasing place in the field for the defence of India, and at tJie same time 
ill making sure that the methods chosen to do this do not directly or indirectly 
weaken the instrument of self-defence on which India must rely. 

If this resolution or any amendment to it,, is passed by hon. members, Govern- 
ment, for the reasons which 1 have explained at length will have no option but 
formally to oyipose it. But I hope that this Ilouse will prefer to treat the debate 
rather as a means for eliciting the opinions of members than as an attack on Govern- 
ment. Let us not prejudice the atmospharo in which his Majesty’s Government 
w'ill deal with the report by recording a hostile vote before even provisional conclu- 
sions have been reached by them. I sincerely hope, therefore, tliat, after discussion, 
the resolution will be withdrawn. The house then adjourned till the 2yth August. 

The Viceroy’s Address. 

ON THE 29th AUGUOT H. E. Lord Irwin adressed the joint session of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. His Excellency’s address was from 
beginning to end a plea for goodwill and cooperation from responsible^ leaders of 
both communities and others in order to arrive at a practical solution of the 
communal problem. His Excellency said : — 

Gentlemen,— Little more than a year ago, I invited India to pause and 
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consider seriously the communal situation and then T appealed to leaders and the 
rank and file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration towards one 
another. For several months past I have had it in my mind to speak to the 
conscience and heart of India upon that question which still dwarfs all others in 
her lift. Ihit I have felt some doubt as to the most convenient means of doing it. 
I finally came to the conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of reaching 
the car of the multitudes of India than by addressing them tnrough the representa- 
tives of India in the (Jentral Legislature. Accordingly I decided in exercise of the 
statutory privilege conferred upon me by the (loveriiriKiiit of India Act to ask the 
members of the J .legislature to meet me here today and I am gratified that so large 
a numbers of hon. members of both Houses have been able to attend. 

Toll of Bt.oody Strife. 

Let me recall the salient incidents of India’s recent history. I am not ex- 
a<^g<n-ating when I say that during the 17 months that I have been in India the 
wliole landsca])(' has lieen overshadowcHl by lowering clouds of communal tension 
which have rcjicatedly discharged their thunderbolts spreading far throughout the 
land devastating havoc. From April to July last yiiar Calcutta seemed to be under 
the mysteiy of some t'vil spirit Avhich so gripped the minds of men that in their 
insanity they held f honisdviis absolved from the most sacred riistraints of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad in peril of their lives from fanatical attacks 
and the jiaralysis that overtook the ^iommercial hf(‘ of a great metropolis was only 
less serious than the civic loss that followed from nak(‘d and unashamed violation of 
the law, which ])erforce had to be reasserted by methods drastic and severe. Since 
then we have scvai the same sinister influ(mc(‘S at work in Pabna, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore; and many other places and have b(‘en forced to look upon that abyss of 
uncliaiiK'd human ]iassions Unit lies too ofbai beneath the surface of habit and of 
law. In less than 18 months, so far as numbers arc available, the toll taken by this 
bloodly strife has been betw’ccn 25U and bOO killed and over 2,250 injured. 

Unri:i>eicmj:i) Sorrow. 

While angry temper reigns, 'wo are not always sensible of the tragedy that lies 
behind figures such as these*. The aiipreciafion of it is dulled iii the poisoned 
atmosjihen; which for the time jinwails, suggesting that such things are inseparable 
from the dilenci* of princijilcs j(‘alousIy revered, and tempting men to forg(‘t how 
freciinaitly in history the attempt has been made to cloak such crimes against 
society in honourable guise. Hut let us translate these things into terms of human 
sorrow and biTeavement and let our minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the 
broken human lives that they represent — mothers robbed of sons wdiose welfare 
they counted more precious than their own, the partnership of lives severed, the 
promise of young life denied. The sorrows of war are often rnereifuliy redeemed, 
as many of us have known, by an element of self-saeritiee that transfigures and 
consecrates them to the aeliievement ot some high ])urposo. Hut here over these 
doineslic liattlefields sorrow holds sway unr(;decmed by any such transforming 
powxr and speaks only of the senseless and futile passions that have caused it. 

Reactions On India’s Future.^ 

Nor arc the many houses of mourning the only measure of the damage which is 
being done to India. Is there not much in Indian social life that still cries out for 
remedy and wdiich the enlightened | India of today would him mould otherwise? 
Nowhere perhaps is the task before the reformers more labourious, for in India civili- 
zation is age-long immemorial and all things are deeprooted in the past. United must 
be the eflort if it is to gain sueces and on the successful issue of such work 

depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet the Avould-bc 1 builders must ap- 

proach their task sorely liandicapped and with heavy heart so long as the forces 
to w’hieh they would appeal are distracted and tom by present laiiimosities, for 
nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil and no one may hope to build 

a house to stand against the wind and the rain and the storm of life upon founda- 

tions that are rotten and unsound. 

Effect On Constitutional Progress. 

And what shall wc say of the efiect of these troubles upon India’s progress in 
the field of constitutional evolution ? There are many who hold that the very 
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Reforms that wore designed to load India along the peaeefnl road of politic^ deye- 
lopment have by reasons of the political power that they conferred b^n dire^ly 
responsible for the agi>:ravation of these anxieties. True it most certainly is that 
national self-f^overnmcrit must he founded upon the self-^^overnment and self-control 
of individuals. Where private citizens do not possess these qualities politic^ seli- 
poveriiment of a nation is an empty name and merely serves to disguise under an 
honourable title the continuance of somethin^: perilously akin to civil war. 

Government’s Duty. 

And thus this problem, of which the reactions upon the future of India must 
be so intimate, is a problem with which (Ireat Britain not less than India is vitally 
concerned, for India desires to win self-^jjovcrnment and it is threat Britain’s self- 
appointed task to jj^uide her to this end. Surely it is evident that those who desire 
to win and those who desire to lend assistance in the winning; are mutually and 
vitally confronted with the necessity of layim^ the spectre that besets the path of 
their common hopes. By the loj^ic of our i>ur]>ose or desires \ye are partners in 
the task and no one of us can here shirk or decline rcisponsibility of the burden 
which India’s unhappy disunion imposes on the (Tovernmont. The li inures I ^avc earlier 
in my speech are eloqmmt. ft is our inaliiaiable iluty to preserve and to vindicate 
the law. We must make mistakes in doinj; it — there arc tow human beings who 
can avoid them — but if W(^ make them, they ani, behove me, mistakes made m the 
course of a genuine attempt to discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

Need for Constructivii: Effort. 

But I cannot reconcile il with my conception of a real and cftectiyc partnership 
in this matter bet,w(‘('n Great Britain and India to confine the n^sponsibilty either of 
myself or my GoviTiiment to a mere repression of disordiT, necessary as that is. The 
situation, as I S(‘e it today, diimands a more constructive effort. A year ago an appeal 
was made to me by many men of influence and distinction tliat I should take the 
initiative of convening a eonferenee to examine any means that might hold out promise 
of amelioration. For reasons which seemed to me convincing, 1 thought it inadvisable 
to take that step and I have not wavered in my conviction that my decision was well- 
founded. But the passag(^ of events between that time and this has compelled me 
pi'rpetually to review th(‘- grounds on which I then formed my judgment. 
I had hoped that in answer to my appeal to the communities it might not 
have been imy^ossiblo that th(‘y thcms(‘lves, freiily taking counsel together, might have 
reached an agreement gciiiuine, convinced and thus eflectivi', that would have brought 
the much desired and long sought for relief from these distractions. 

A Wel(’0]me Indication. 

In this respect my hopes have been disappointed. Partial agreements, it is true, 
have been reached in regard to this or that aspect of the problem, reflecting much 
honour ujion those who posed themselves, I do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of tiieir own friends in making them. But so far as I can judge, those 
agreements have failed to offer that fundamental solution of the jiroblern and to gain 
that measure of acceptance which are necessary if we are to win through the present 
distress. And one condition remains which is, as I said last, year, that no conference 
can offer any hope of success unless th<>se participating in it arc truly with a will 
to peace. It was with real yileasure that I observed statements recently in the press 
which indicated that fresh efforts might be made lo bring together Hindus and Mus- 
lims for the discussion of those matters. Any such attempt deserves the active 

g ood-will and support of all who care for India’s welfare and good name. I myself 
ave long been considering anxiously whetlier any action by Government could help 
to stimulate that general desire of reconciliation, without which nothing can be done. 

A Conference op Lsiaders. 

It is not easy or perhaps possible for me to give a positive or assured answer 
to these reflections. In matters of this kind each man must search his own heart 
and answer for himself whether he docs in truth or without reserve desire to play 
his part as an apostle of peace and whether those associated with him arc like 
minded. But this I can say. If it were represented to me by the responsible leaders 
of the great communities that they thought a useful purpose might be served by my 
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convening a conference myself with the object of frankly facing the causes of these 
miserable diflbrences and then in a spirit of determined goodwill considering whether 
any practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, I should welcome it as 
evidence of a firm resolve to leave no way unscarched that might disclose means 
of rescuing India from her present unhapj)y state. And if these rejirescntations 
were made by those who occupy such a iiosition in their communities as to permit 
to assume that the communities would accept and abide by any decisions at which 
they might arrive on their behalf, then allying myself with them and such other 
leaders of public thought as might be willing to assist, I should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into this honourable quest, 

Wakning against Pessimism. 

^ I have been told that any such efibrts are foredoomed to failure and that all we 
might accomplish w'ould be to contribuic a few more barren pages to the story of 
unprofitable discussion. I do not underestimate the difilculties. 1 do not minimise 
the risk of failure. But difficulties are meant to be surmounted and outward success 
or failure is not the sole or the final test of conduct in this s]ffiere. After all many 
of the greatest virtues in human history have sj^rung from what the world deemed 
failures. At any given time the evil forces of life may be so strong that the efforts 
we can make against them ajqiear unavailing. Yet to allow this thought to drive 
us into a posture of feeble acquiescence in something against wdiieh our wffiole 
moral sense rebels and into losing our will for better things this surely would be 
deliberately to turn our bjick upon every thing that makes life w’orth living. There 
is an epitaph in a small country churchyard of England upon an JOnglish country 

f entleman whose lot had been cast in those unhappy days of English history when 
mgland too w’as torn by religious strifiL It runs as iollow’s : — ‘in the year 1,G43 
when all things sacred were either demolished or profaned, this church was built 
by Sir Francis Shirley, baronet, whose singular praise it is to have done the best 
things in the worst times and to have hoped them in the most calamitous. 

Hour OF Trial. 

I doubt whether higher testimony eould be paid to any man or more concise ex- 

E rcssion given to the forc(‘S by which this world is moved. "There must surely have 
cen times during these later months wdien Indian patriots gazing upon their mother- 
land bruised by this internecine and senseless stiuggle must have been hard put to it 
to maintain their faith in India’s destiny untarnished, and when many must have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion which ought to be man’s greatest 
solace and reward. Yet may it not be that the pur})OS(‘ of these trials has Ix'cn to test 
the calibre of our faith and that some day when the testing time is yiast those wdio with 
trust in their hearts and hope in their eyes have striven unceasingly to spiead kindly 
fetilings among their fi'llownien will rea]) for India a reward that will repay tenfold 
the bitter cost at which it has been purchased ? 

Belief in Spiritual Force. 

You wdll forgive me, gentlemen, for speaking in a strain that may seem to some to 
accord ill with the hard facts of life and the common almosphere of politics. But I 
believe and I think India believes in the power of spiritual foiccs to ass(‘it themselves 
over their material expression by which they may often be betrayed and it is bec‘au8e 
of this belief that, is hers and mine that I havc'ventured once more to trace out the 
onlv path along which India can lead her ])eoplcs tc take their appropriate part in the 
fulfilment of the ordered purjiose for humanity. 

Thus ended the Viceroy’s speech who w^as loudly cheered at the conclusion of his 
address which lasted 20 minutes. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

After the Viceroy’s address Bir Basil Blackett in moving for consideration of the 
Reserve Bank Bill, elaborated the Government objections to the majority scheme for a 
State bank and explained the Government scheme of a shareholders’ bank, which would 
be Indian in outlook and largely Indian in composition. 

At the outset, the Finance Member emphasized that there was practical unanimity 
In the select committee to a large extent on the ground covered by the Bill. Eegarthng 
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the majority proposal for the introduction of the conception of gold mohur, Sir Basil 
Blackett pointed out that the majority itself had frankly recognized that it was not 
practical politics to contemplate any immediate or early steps being taken to put gold 
coins into effective circulation. Further, the majority had provided for restoring the 
legal tender privileges to the sovereign. This was incompatible with the new gold 
bullion standard and also not in consonance 'with the proposal to introduce gold 
mohur. Any attempt at present or in the immediate foreseeable future to put gold 
mohtirs into circulation, would only lead to a fresh debacle in the currency system. 
Steps to put gold coins in circulation could only be taken, if and when the gold 
bullion standard was discarded in favour of the gold currency standard by the 
Government in consultation with the Legislature. Hence, his amendment that all 
references to gold mofinrs in the Bill be omitted. There was practical unanimity as 
to what the bank was to do. The difference of opinion was in regard to the method of 
constituting the directorate. The committee was agreed that it was fundamental to 
the idea of the reserve bank that it should be independent of the Government and 
the Legislature. It was well nigh impossible to obtain such a bank unless they 
adopted the (hwice of a shareholders’ bank which had the merit of providing a ready- 
maae constituency for the selection of n'prescntative directors. But the^ majority 
scheme ignored this and iiitriukid politics into the question of selection of the 
business board and made the board subservient to ‘the Government or the Legisla- 
ture. The Government had fully considered the question of a non-shareholders’ 
bank if election by the legislatures 'vs'as excluded and a satisfactory directorate 
framed. But the Government’s present ))roposal was a via media. The Government 
did not want the board to represent narrow or sectional interests and in the ab- 
sence of shareholders there was no one to jog the conscience of the board if at any 
time it showed a tendency to take its responsibilities lightly. That was why the 
Government had now combined the original ])roposal of share capital with all that 
was best in the various alternatives discussed. 

The Government w('re in full agrc(‘ment with the majority that it was desirable 
that the board should be predominantly Indian, while not excluding altogether that 
co-operatioFi of Euro])eans with Indians Avhich, all agreed, was desinable. The 
Government had droppc'd (he proposal that some preference in the allotment of share 
in the Reserve Bank be* given to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank. The no- 
minal value of sliFircs was n'dueed from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100 and preference would 
be given to small subscribers domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. Further, 
they had fixed the dividend at 0 per cent, cumulative instead of allo'wdng it to 
rise to 8 per cent. A gilt-edged investment off (Ted in shares of Rs. 100 each at 6 
])er cent. at. par would bo within the reach of small subscribers, ensuring a wide 
distribution of shares in Indian hands. The strict limitation of the voting power of 
large sliarehoJders would ])revent the bank from falling under capitalist control. 

Proceeding, Sir Basil Blackett explained the constitution of the directorate. Nino 
directors w’ould be elected by the shan'holders under a system of single transferable 
vote, then'by e?i, uring the representation of a wide variety of opinion and interest 
among the* shandiolders. An opportunity was given of electing a dirf'ctor apiece to 
the Fed(;rati()n of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated Chambers of 
GonmrKTce and the provincial co-operative banks. The director chosen by the latter 
would specially represcuit agriculture while with three directors, nominated by the 
Government, there w^ould be ample opportunity for seeing that agriculture was not 
under-represented and that interests, localities and communities that might otherwise 
be left out shall not go unrepresented. 

Finally, for the purposes of the first board, instead of all nine shareholders’ 
directors being nominated by the Government it was proposed to allow the Feder- 
ation of Indian Chambers and the Associated Chambers of CommiTce to elect two 
directors each out of the nine, leaving five to be nominated by the Government. 

Concluding, the Finance Member urged the Assembly to accept this plan in the 
spirit in w'hich it was put forward. It transferred the control over the Indian cur- 
rency and monetary policy from Governmental to non-Governmcntal hands, from 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State to a non-official Indian business 
institution entirely independent of the State, Indian domicile and Indian in charact- 
er, which would ■work in India for India along Indian lines. It would in short 
bring about a revolution in the financial machinery of India. The device of share- 
holders was essential for the purpose of securing the best and most representative 
board. Informed business opinion in the country was not in favour of a director- 
ate partly elected by the Legislature and the Government was also oppos^ to it. 
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Why should the Assembly risk the whole on this one point? If the Bill was passed 
in the form in which it was now proposed by the Government it w'ould be a land- 
mark not only in Ihe financial Imt also in the political and constitutional history of 
the Indian Empire? (Loud applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA, who led the Opposition, was cheered as he 
rose to speak. He regretted that the Government were not inclined to accept the 
select committee’s recommendations. What then was the necessity of appointing 
the committee ? The best course was to develop the Imperial Bank and convert it 
into a State bank. But if it was not afrrecd to the Reserve Bank must be a State 
Bank because the sharelioldcrs would not be able* to elect the ri^^ht kind of directors. 
All the profits earned by the bank would be the property of the people if it were 
a State bank, instead of a selected few. India liad lost between 800 and 1,000 crorcs 
of rupees by the company management of railways and they could not afford to 
learn experience by another big sacrifice. TJie pro])Osals of the committee were 
the best in that the direeforate was to be appointed }>y every conceivable interest. ^ 

Pandit Malaviya quotf'd the cnsc's of Germany, Norway, Swedtm, France, Belgium 
and Denmark, where similar institutions w’cre controlled by tlio Government or the 
Legislature. Concluding, ] ‘audit Malaviya said that he doubted wdiether a reserve bank 
managed in the w'ay snirgested by the Finance Member w^ould serve the best interests 
of India. On the other hand, he feared that indigtaious banks might be crushed 
and th(‘ir growth seriously hain])cred. 

In d('ciding the form which the Reserve Bank should take, Sir Victor SASRON said 
two principles must be unswervingly followTd. Firstly, the governor and the deputy 
governor must be under d(‘nne(l control and, secondly, the Legislature must have no 
hand in the election of inemlvTS of the Px^ird. " Ho eonfessed to a partiality for 
commercial undertakings b(‘ing left to ])rivate enterprise and ho should, therefore, 
have lik(‘d to endorse the Government vi(‘>v in this respect. But in the ])rcscnt case 
if ho apf)li(j(l this principh', this would break one of the canons he had laid dowm. 
The shareholders of tins coiic('rn would be likely to be drawn from the class of 
small investors desirijig safe investment and kiiowdng little, if anything, about cur- 
rency, exchange and finance. As the (Tovernment was diselaiming all right of 
control or criticusm ovc'r the board, the latter might be said to be responsible for 
earning a dividend of G ])ercent. to thidr sbareboklers and responsible for tlieir man- 
agement of credit and currency to their own <*onflcience. >So he w'as very re- 
luctantly forced to abandon the idea of supporting the proposal of a shareholders’ 
bank and w^as driven to agreeing to the instil ution of a State Bank. 

So far he w'as with the signatories of the majority rc'port, but ho was at variance 
with them regarding some other points. Ikdiig a birsiness institution, its board must 
consist of the best businessmen India could ])rovidc irrcS])eclivo of cast, colour and 
creed. lie w^ould wi'lcome the right of criticism by the T/'gislature on the main 
lines, but as a jKilitical body it could not have qualifications for eh^cting businessmen. 

The motion was still under discussion when the llousii adjourned. 

On the 30th, AUGUST Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA, in lesuming the discussion, moved 
that the bill, as amended by the S(‘lcct committee, hoc irciilaled. H(j thought such a motion 
would have emanated from the Finance' Memlicr himself, but Sir Basil Jiad tabled a 
large number of aniciidrnents to restore his original bill. This w\as an insnll totliemi'iu- 
bers of the committee and Sir Basil had threatened to dro]^ the bill if his scheme was 
not accented. 

Sir Basil — What authority has Mr Pandya for this suggestion ? The press re- 
ports about the committee ju’ocecdings, though not entirely inaccurate, were unauthor- 
ised and in some respects misleading. 

Mr. Pandya re]>licd that Bir Basil had uttered the threat even yesterday. He 
urged that the country should have a chance of examining the two rival schemes, 
because Bir Basil wanted to «ct up Anotjter East India Company in India. 
(Laughter.) Speaking wdth 25 years’ oxja'ricncc in banking and after studving the 
working of the Bank of England, he found that in the proposed bill of Sir Basil 
the directors would bo responsible to nobody. The shareholders’ meetings of the 
Imperial Bank had sliowm that the sliarcholders took no interest whatever and the 
directorate became close boroughs. The proposed Reserve Bank, if it was to be a 
shareholders’ bank, w'ould be nothing more tlian an annexe to the Jlank of England. 
The Government was tlic biggest polilJcal party in the country. Why should it 
object to representation of nonofficial politicians on the directorate ? 

Mr. Bhanmukham CHETTY, a member of the joint committee on the Bill, said 
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the Currency Commission did not discuss at all the question of having a State 
bank. He admitted that most of the central banks of the world were private 
shareholders’ banks but persons not belonging to the nationality of the country of 
a central bank could not either hold shares or exercise a vote. If Sir Basil w^as 
prepared to concede that none but Indians shall be shareholders or exercise the vote, 
the speaker would agree to a private central bank. 

Sir Basil responding, said he would be quite willing to amend the Bid to pro- 
vide that only Indians and British subjects ordinarily resident in India shall have 
the vote. 

Mr. Ohetty said this did not meet his point. Then again, even if a majority of 
Indians subscribed now, what guarantee was there that those shares would not be 
transferred and that the control of the whole financial system of India would not be 
handed over thereby to foreigners ? The speaker was opposed even to the creation 
of Indian vested interests in Ibis matter and held that shareholders’ control had 
always been found to be ineffeelive. He agrewl that the bank must be free from 
the control of the Legislature and of the Government but would insist on a statu- 
tory provision bnng made to secure that either the governor or de]>uty governor 
of the bank shall be an Indian. They must select the best Indian available. 

Mr Chetty, referring to the recent controversies, assured the House that if the 
bank scheme was to be wrecked only because the Legislature was not represented 
on the directorate, he would be no party to it so long as h(i could ensure that a 
majority of elected Indians were to be on the directorate. (Applause, in which Sir 
Basil joined.) If such an alternative scheme were submitted, he would consider it 
favourably. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty explained some of the other fundamental points gained 
by the joint committee. Tie emphasised that the bank must be given some latitude 
as provided in the bill, if it had to carry out the obligation of maintaining the ex- 
change. Otherwise they would only be reproducing the evils for which the (-Jovern- 
ment had been responsil)lc all these years. The provision that 85 per cent, of the 
gold reserve should be in British India was necessary in order to ensure a fn’o in- 
flow of gold into India. On the question of gold mohur, the comniittee’s decision 
was only a com])romise because there were several on the committee who 'wanted 
the immediate coining of gold coin. The revision in the bill would at least ensure 
that the standard coin of India was a gold coiu. Concluding, Mr. Chetty did not 
describe the bill produced in T)elhi by Sir Basil as a monster but as Sir Basil’s 
Pet Child. (Rir Basil ; No.) But that child was sickly, ugly, unn ashed and un- 
clothed. They took that child to Bombay in .Tune. Bombay in .lune wms not a 
sanatorium for a sickly child, Imt there was expert medical advice available. Even 
then, on the very first day the child showi'd signs of succumbing to the baneful 
influence of the mosquito-ridden slums near the Back-Bay, but fortunately the child 
was saved and they took it to Calcutta, where after inhaling the fresh air of the 
beautiful maidan, it began to recover and that child now was before the House, 
decent and well-dressed, and now Hir Basil wanted to disown it because it appeared 
quite diflerent from what he had produced. If the bill failed now, the responsibility 
for it would lie not on the Opposition benches but on Sir Basil himself. (Applause.^/ 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA paid a high compliment to Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for 
his excellent speech and interesting remarks on the conduct of the Imperial Bank. 
Commerce and industry could look after themselves, but he pleaded that the 
Interests of agriculturists should be safeguarded and hoped that they would be 
adequately represented on the directorate. 

^ Mr. Kikabhai PREMCHAND could not support the proposal of the joint com- 
mittee for a State Bank, in which politicians would have the right of election to 
the directorate. He still believed that the Imperial Bank could be made to serve 
the purpose of a State bank. This bank could open a few more branches, could 
coax into ^ circulation very large stocks of value which did not find their way into 
the financial system of India. Its progress should not be disturbed at all. He w^as 
therefore, satisfied that the terms proposed in the present bill to the Imperial Bank 
were equitable and would increase its usefulness. He strongly opposed the creation 
of a Political Directorate bt*cause, in the shifting conditions of politics, several 
parties would spring up and every party in power would attempt to introduce its 
own men on the board. A shareholders’ bank was, therefore, the sole solution. 

Mr. Jamanadas MEHTA said that a Stable Currency was more important than 
even the creation of a reserve bank. There was no reserve bank in Canada or 
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Australia. There was one recently established in South Africa and India was to 
be the second country in the British Empire where this experiment of a reserve 
bank was to be tried. Under the shareholders’ scheme, even a tailor and a tinker 
uho could i^roduce one hundred rupees could become a shareholder and qualified 
to deal with the currency of this country. Ninety-nine percent of the shareholders 
would not fxiv^e a sinpjle moment’s thought to the objects for which this institution 
would be built up but only for their own dividends. 

Oontinuinp:, Mr. Jamanadas said that even on economical grounds the Govern- 
ment would be wrong in paying 6 i)crecnt. to the shareholders when it could, 
under the scheme ot a vStale bank, borroAV at 4 and 1-2 percent, and could the five 
crores of the shareholders’ capital secure some four hundred crores that the bank 
would handle ? The mystery of a shareholders’ bank lay really in that the Govern- 
ment wished to maintain its existing control through the pretence of having a 
shar(‘holders bank, because all the directors on the board would be subordinate to 
them through the governor and the deputy governor, who would not accommodate 
these men if th(‘y were stuliliorn. 

Mr. Jamanadas maintained that the scheme evolved by the joint committee was a 
very modi'st oiu'. It not oidy gave representation to the Government, to the European 
inh'rests, but. also ensured representation to the general inhabitant who was as much 
int(T('st(‘d us any conimeieialist in the stability of the exchange and of the 
currency note he was carrying. In this connection he refered to the confcrerce 
at the Vicerc'gal Lodge and considered it a grave constitutional imnro- 
pricty on the ])art of the Governor-General for by this action ho would bo 
taken as a partisan who could not take an impartial view when the bill went to 
him for his assent. ‘'This grave constitutional impropriety will never bo ixTinittod 
in this countiy. I am glad that I was not a party to it. Only an accident saved 
me.' 

Mr. Jamanadas added that if the joint committee’s scheme w^as not to be adopted, 
they should hav(j (h'ctoral colleges consisting of members of the h'gislatures ana 
presidents of local bodies, w'hich w'ould thus represent all the intoR'sts. 

Proceeding, he dc'clarcd that Sir Basil Blackett, who had in 1019 put his 
signature to a report advocating a fixed fiduciary system, had suggested in the 
bill a ])roport,ionate reserve. The House then adjourned. 

On the 31st AUCJUST Sir rurshotamdas THAKITBHAS, initiating the discussion, 
said they had reached the second stage of reform w'hich W'as formed by the adjust- 
ment of India’s currency at least in one direction to what the India Office had been 
after since 1919. And it the principal i>opular parti(‘S of the House did not come 
to a common decision this bill would also be considered as a forcc'd adjustment of 
India’s currency system to what the Government of India required. He thanked 
Bir Alexander ’Murray for his kindly ref(‘rence to the sp(‘akt‘r and he mentioned 
this, paiticularly, as an Indian colleague of his (Bir Maneckji Dadabhoy) had called 
the speaker a wrong man in a wrong place on the Currency Commission. Sir 
Ihirshotamdas declaied that lie held steadfast to the opinion he had expressed in 
his minute of (lissent to the Currency Commission Report. He feared that they 
wwild be starving India of banking facilities. 

Bir Daniel Jliimillon had appealed to him through a Ictlcr in tlie press to help 
tho Indian agriculturist by sujiporting the Reserve Bank Bill. The speaker askea 
Bir Alexander Murray as a co-director of the Imperial Bank whether after the with- 
drawal of the privilege of using Government balances free the Imperial Bank 
w;ould open even ten new branches in fiv(‘ years, and w^ould not, therefore, the new 
bill do injustice to the masses by depriving them of a development which had been 
urged as of vital importance by series of Currency Commissions in India. He 
complimented Bir Alexander Murray on his very conciliatory speech yesterday 
(applause), and congratulated the Government of India on nominating this most 
capable member. (Apj)lause) He did not agree with Sir Alexander that they 
should have some sort of a reserve bank, but wanted one of the right sort. He 
thought Bir Alexander did injustice to Bir John Bell who had, in spite of the 
opinion of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, stated candidly his opinion against 
the Reserve Bank. However, whatever the speaker’s opinion regarding trie desirability 
of a Reserve Bank might be he would support the bill as it proposed to remove 
the control now exercised by the India Office (Hear hear.) But in doing this they 
must not replace the responsibility now owed to India Office on a body of men 
who would not improve the position. 
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If they examined the shareholders’ scheme carefully they could exercise control, 
but that the Indian tax-payer would lose over the bank in six years two and half 
crores, while the shareholders would have the unjust advantage of a cumulative 
guaranteed dividend of 180 lakhs in six years. Could the terms be more unjust ? 
The only parallel to this was found in company railway management which had now 
happily been transferred to the State. Could the majority of nine directors represent- 
ing the interests of the investors of a paltry sum of five crores be entrusted with 
crores of Government reserves, however depleted these were now ? 

As for the Viceregal conference, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had frankly confessed 
that it was a mere accident that he did not join it, knowing as they did, Lord 
Irwin could never be guilty of a grave constitutional impropriety. (Applause.) 
The Viceroy, it was true, had the power of veto, and this power must be above 
suspicion, but an informal conference to Avhich all j^arties were invited could hardly 
be called improper (Applause.) The conference succeeded in clearing uj) j)oints and 
finding out how' broad or narrow were their difiereiu*es. He had the authority of 
Mr. Jinnah to say that the informal meeting was not arranged at any inspiration 
from Viceregal Lodge, but was suggested by non-oflicials also. (ApplaiisoJ 

Continuing, feir Purshottamdas said. Sir Basil had interpreted this measure 
as bestowing financial Swaraj on India. The speaker did not suliscribe to this, 
but was prepared to look at it with the utmost goodwill. The interest of India 
must be served first and that of England next. (Hear, hear) The Government had 
opposed the legislature’s representation on the directorate as it wanted to remove 
political influence. The speaker asked whether jiolitical influence did not imidy 
power of jiatronage, and as this was possessed by Government the only fear of 

E olitical influence was from the Government side and not the nonoffieials. The 
oot is thus on the other hig’. (Laughter.) 8ir Basil had ])romisi‘d them a predomi- 
nently Indian board, but had not put in amendments to bring this about. 

Reverting to the subject of the Reserve Bank, he felt that they were building 
from the top and though in other spheres this had been practised in India suc- 
cessfully it was dangerous in the case of finance. There were hardly a dozen 
indigenous banks which were just carrying on and to ask them to make consider- 
able" deposits with the Reserve Bank without interest, was a millstone round 
their neck and would make them cither lend on higher interest or close down. 
Was the Assembly prcjiarcd for this ? 

Bir Purshottamdas finally criticized the residts of the exchange ratio policy. 
All the gold reserves had gone and so was silver going. Bir Basil gave them an 
undertaking in the joint committee that he would not sell the rupee coin by 
melting it. 

Bir Purshotamdas continuing said the Government of India’s successive success- 
ful loans had been replaced by an unsuccessful loan. They had resorted to borrow- 
ing ill London and had borrowed on short terms at an increasing rate of interest. 
If this was the condition of the best borrower what would be the plight of the 
ordinary banker and merchant borrower ? The Engltshmau of Calcutta had rightly 
declared that this Mussolini of Finance entrenched behind oliicial walls could 
ignore this, but not so banks and merchants who had to pay their w-ay. (Laughter 
and applause) The JStatcsma/i too had criticised the Government. 

Ttvelvc months ago the Finance Member was boasting that there was no demand 
for money. Today as a result of the Finance Member’s policy of deliberate dis- 
turbance there was stringency and the Finance Member would have further to 
borrow in London to relieve demands in the busy season. A statist of London 
and Bir Daniel Hamilton had openly confessed that the Bank of England had to 
go down on its knees to the Federal Reserve Bank for gold, and Bir Daniel had 
suggested that if only Indian agriculture could be organised Indian gold reserves 
alone could meet the needs of the Empire. Sir Purshotamdas declared that if 
England needed gold, why not frankly come to the Assembly and plead that as 
during the war India helped physically she could now help England financially ? 
T shall appeal for frankness and mutual trust and I trust the Assembly will rise 
to the occasion if properly approached. Any short cuts, any other device must 
engender distrust and want of mutual confidence and that w^ould be most suicidal 
in any measure regarding finance and currency. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rangaswami lYENGER, who took an important part in the formulation of the 
compromise, supported the constitution of a reserve bank. He said the institution 
of a national central reserve bank was a measure of distinct benefit to the country. 
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As he conceived it a central bank subserved three distinct public purposes and in- 
volved the discharge of public functions by a public authority not controlled by 
Government on the one hand and certainly responsible to the public on the other. A 
central reserve bank sought to control and regulate the issue of paper currency and will 
have the duty of maintenance of other token currency. These two duties had been 
discharged by Government with disastrous consequences to India’s economic interests and 
the time had come when this duty should betaken away from the Government which was 
acting under the leading strings of the India Office and the London money market 
and it would now be entrusted into the hands of an authority in India responsible 
to and representative of public opinion. The central bank will act as Government’s 
bank. An attempt to make the Imperial Bank act as Government’s bankers had 
been made for ten years but the bank had no control over the currency and could 
only control the expansion of credit in an extremely limited way by having a 
kind of secret alliance with the Government of India and Whitehall. 

The s]K'nker objected to a private shareholders’ bank. This was economically 
not beneficial to India and was injurious to her financial interest. The duty of 
regulating the currency to the requirements of trade should be entrusted to an 
ind('pen(lent c*(‘ntral authority. Huge quantities of money found their way by the 
transfer of treasury to the Secretary of States in London and were lent out in the 
London momw market on very easy terms. The establishment of a central bank 
would get rid of this system. The speaker drew attention to the fact that at 
I)rescnt the Imperial Bank only accommodated bankers from time to time, but 
solely at their sweet will and ])leasure. So far as any bank could function as a 
bankers’ bank it ought not to be a shareholders’ bank. It ought to be a bank 
subj(‘ct to h'gislativo control of th(‘ Assembly. It should be wholly Indian, acting 
in the interests of India, and help the bankers in difficult times. So far as the 
c(intral bank was concerned the necessity for liaving dirc^ctors outside of the run 
of commercial corporations seemed to him of little momiait. The House would be 
able to find a solution by which the central bank should have at its head a group 
of dinjctors who would represent, the Indian })iiblic, who w^oiild bo predominantly 
Indian, who w'ould be elected by Indian coustitiieneies and who would use this 
bank for the economic ujilift of this country. 

Mr. N. 0 . KEIilvAB admitted that the proposed liank was a measure of liberalism 
in India’s finances, in that it gave her control ov(T her finances, Hit,hcrto this 
control was exercised by the Secretary of State in the interests of bankers in 
London and was regulated by a foreign market. But there was nothing in the 
Koserve Bank which would eliminate the currency difficulties of this country. He 
opined that the proposed bank was not immune from the disasters which over- 
whelmed the Bank of England during the war at the hands of the British Cabinet. 
Therefore the bill deserved careful scrutiny. 

Mr. (X’lClvE, I(‘adcr of the Eurojiean group, emphasised that if they did not have 
this bill now iminy years would elapse before they have a Reserve Bank Bill again. 
Let them discuss the particmlar points of difference before running the risk of 
losing the bill. Some speakers had eondemned the shareholders’ bank, but they 
forgot that some of the biggest corporations and banks -were run by boards elected 
by sharcliolders. In the case of this bill there would not be aloofness ot the board 
from the shareholders. He suggeste^d that in vie^v of the deadlock on the subject 
the House might take into consideration the shareholders’ bank. Under the scheme 
it would be possible in practice to ^t a board with a majority of Indians. In a 
bank of this sort a certain amount of European supi)ort and assistance was required. 
If, however, they were to have a Btatc bank a difiiculty would arise regarding the 
constitution of the board. He did not think the amendment regarding electoral 
colleges had the support of all sections of the House. There was a natural senti- 
mental desire for gofcl coin. He trnsred that this would not be a contentious point 
80 far as this bill was concerned. He hoped that the House would consider 
favourably the position of exchange and indigenous banks regarding deposits, 
particularly as the Imperial Bank with certain advantages would be in the field in 
open competition with indigenous banks. He for one would have liked the Imperial 
Bank to be made the central bank — to be promoted to the sky leaving the earth 
to the exchange and indigenous banks. (Laughther and applause.) 

Lala LAJPAT RAI was surprised that Mr. Cocke had again reverted to the 
shareholdiirs’ bank. He thougnt that all sections had agreed to a State bank. 
However he must assert on bdialf of the non-official Indians that they would not 
agree to a shareholders’ bank under any condition. 
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Continuing, Lain Lajpat Kai said the shareholders' ))ank did not guarantee a 
majority of elected Indians on the directorate. He supported the joint committee’s 
scheme, but Avould not wroek tlie bill on that basis and nould agree to an alter- 
native. But the iiosition of the two parties ot tlic House was that they would 
rather not have the bill than sanction a directorate which was not acceptable to 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lahiri CHOWDHUliV said that the Imperial Bank had beiai i>romoting 
mreign commercial intt‘r(‘s's. Jl»‘ >\oiiid not therefoni agree* to a shav^'holders’ bank. 
He iirged that of the scuts on the directorate allotted for the legislatures two seats 
should be set aside for tho'«e ivpivsciiting commerce and iiiduslry. 

8ir Basil BLACKKrr, with the permission of tiu* chair, pointed out that the 
constitutional position^ ot tlie (TOvcrnors-Clcncral in India was not similar either to 
that held by the King or ])y (lOvernors-Gencral in other dominions. Even in 
other purls cas(;s h.i I been known when under the aegis of the King or the 
(TOvernor-tTcneral diseu^sions had heim arranged at a time wiien the nation seemed 
to be divid(‘d. The Viceroy w.i'^ tiic administrative head ol the c<‘ntral (Toverninent 
and as such had thi* mduhitabli* right to take* interest in any admiiiistrativi* jirohlem. 
The coiifcreiicc was in a arranges! in a partisan spirit. d'lie Viceroy tried to heai 
other sides to secure, it In* could, a solution, jiariieul.irly as it was apiiareiit that 
there was fundamental agreement on the iirineip! ‘S. T am sure I have the sense 
of LJie whole House witii me in saying that if in tut ure an analogous occasion suggests 
the desiraliility ol an analogous action the success which I hope will attend 
this action would be a prceed(‘iit that would be \ery uselul to follow.’ 

Ai’( i:j*rAN(’t: of Xonofficiai. Sfooestions. 

Sir Basil dismissed Mr. Baiu^a's motioii for circulation as involving delay which 
must be removed in tlie interest of trade at the earliest moment. During the last 

tew days they had iiial>‘ progre'*^ towards a solution. There seemed to be little 

difference among tin* anhiti'cts in regard to the int(‘rnal structure, there was sonic 
regarding tin; extent ol goM to be gildcMl, some disagreement, jirobahly, as to the 
(‘Xtciit of the measures to prevent loose tdes falling. (Laughter). Ihit the real 

difference lay as regards (he external structure. Hi* r(‘alliniied that the Dovernment 
with a majority in tlie Hoino siill believed that a shareholders' hank would })c in 
tJie best mti'rcsrs ot tlu* eounlry, hut they wore willing to conec'de to tliosi; who 
advocated a State baiix. fiic durereiice wa'^ thus reduced to the constitution of 
the din’ctoralc. He at once assured the House that he had no suspicion of tin* 
legislatures and had no disliclief in their capacity, but his point was that in 

making these special aj»pointmeiils the legislature over.stc])pcd its functions and 
entrenched on tin* <*\(‘euti\e tield. But a more serious obj(*etion was tli.it it w'as a 
jiolitical clcelorate that r<‘iurned them. If the .same electorate hud sent them in 
for the banks purposi* they would bo admirable for the j)ur])ose. In this 
connection the amendment suggesting electoral colleges app(*ale(l to him personally 
very strongly and anus tin* best solution so lar oflcud The Government 
was willing to accept it in jinnciplo (.‘ipplaust*), but must li'ave the details 
regarding the numbt r of members to he worked out at a later stage. He 

assured Mr. Cocke that it Avas in the power of the Govcrnnn'nt to make the 

machinery of clcctoralcoll(‘ges workable. He also conceded to Lala Lajpat Kai 
ins point that the majority on the directorate be elcctetl Indians. (Applause). 

pir Basil thanked Mi*. HiiniA^as.! Iyengar, leader ot the tSAvaraj j>arty, for this 
assistance and hoped it would bo forthcoming in future. ^Apjilausc). It was a 
^ood augury for this i(*serve hank that it should start its career in this Assemblv 
in a spirit of cooiicration. (Apidausc). 

KePIA’ lO ClUTIFS. 

Finally, Hir Basil Blackett replied to some points raised by Mr. damiiadas Mehta 
Purshotarndas. ilc rcpiidiatixl the simgestion that he cominittcd any breach 
of faith over the sale of silver, because ho had made that point clear to the joint 
committee, and as for the sale of siher be would give no undertaking w’hatever 
as to the form in Avhieh this sale might not take jilacc is future except that only 
surplus silver would be sold and that cautiously. 

a- for 8ir Purshotamdas' attack on the currency policy of the past four months, 
ttir Basil Blackett quoted from the statesman of Aug. 28 completely vindicating his 

30 
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policy and stating? that difficult ))roblems had been Jiow set aside. Sir Basil 
said that ho would only add that far from beinfj: depressed he was very proud of 
th(j c:reat sneeess with which the Finance di'partrnent bad dealt with a difficult 
period. (Applause) Sir Basil was ^lad that th<* atniosphere of last March was not 
present today and that there w'lis a prospect of real arljnstmeTif of views all round. 
He was sure that the Beserve Hank held out a hojx* of enormous expansion for 
indii!:onous banks. If they made a smaller profit in individual items they would do 
tenfold business and make lar^^er profits Goncentratod ri'S(Tves in the hands of 
the central hank w’Oiild he relct to indigenous ’oanks to facilitate credit, prevent 
undue stringency and bririo,- into the field the capital that now' lost to India. 

Mr. PANDYA haviiia withdraw'!! his motion, the report of the select committe(' 
was unanimously taken into consideration. 

Tile consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, w'as then taken up. Th(' ain(md- 
ments proposing? hrauehes of th*' Reserve Bank at Lahore*, Cawnpore and Karaelii 
were defeated. Sir Basil fixplainin^^ that th(* Imperial Bink would <j:ive all the 
facilities at their eentres and the opening: of brarielu's would lx* an unnecessary 
oxpenditun*. Sir Ttasil also movial the ddction of Ban.aoon which, he said, w’as 
according? to the wish of th(‘ commercial community. 

Maiinu: Tok (ivi challcntccd this statement. 

The Finance Member withdrew' his amendment. The House then adjourned. 

On the 1st SFPTEM!’>RR Sir Basil Blackett moved an anuMidmcnt that members 
of the Indian or local Legislatures also should be disrpialified from hi‘Con»int; direc- 
tors. lie cont(‘nded that iiK'nihers of Ici^islatiircs had to put in four months’ work 
in the l(‘^islaturos and if they w'erc elected to the hoard thcMi ihey could not put 
in the amount of eneruy n'quired for an (‘fficient runniii'; ot the hank. It w'as un- 
clesirabh' that tlcy slioiild mix U]) pohtii's with business. This meant no retleetion 
at all on members ot le}» islat urcs 

Mr. Rau^»asw'ami T>en< 2 :ar, on hohalt of th(‘ (Vimanss partv, opposed the amend- 
ment because this restriction would crippli' the cffi(*i('ncy of th(^ hoard. In course 
of time there would grow U]> a class of jx'rsons who w'ould lik(‘ to tab', part in 
business duties which appertained to the bank I’^nlil that stjii»e was ri'ached it 
Avas eertainly undesirable to impose a limitation w'hich tied tlu' hands of constitu- 
encies appoinUid under the eompromise. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya reminded tlie House that members of Parliament were 
not debarretl from becoming directors of the Bank (»f England. 

Mr. K. O. Hoy supported the ami'iidment of Sir Basil Blacki'tt and said : ‘Choose 
politics or choose business’ 

Mr. (Jocke saw no practical difficulty in accepting the aimMulment. 

Mr. Javakar considered it a slight on mi'mbers of h'gislatnres that they shoulil 
he disqualilled only for that reason, although they might he olherw'ise best qualified. 

Bir Victor Bassoon suggested, that wffiile insisting on tin* amendment, it might he 
explained that for a number of years it should not bo ])iit into opi'raliou. 

Bir Abdul Qaiyum said it would he an advantagi' to have a mi'inher of the cent- 
ral Legislature on the hoard of the bank, as he would be able to explain matters 
connected with the hank of the Legislature. 

Mr. Aney said that at present then' w'ere certain commercid constituencies Avhich 
elected members to ihi* h'gislatun's. If the amend meiit wnts carried, the bank would 
not have the advantage of tlu^ advice* of such men on tin* hoard. He strongly held 
that it w'ould not he iiniiossihle* for a h'gislator to (1(» his work on the board and 
in the legislature in a proper Avay. 

Mr. Ayangar, of the Finance department, (juoted the recommendation of the 
Currency Commission for the exclusion of legislators from the central board of the 
Reserve Bank. This Avas desirable* in the intere'^ts of the country. In Belgium, Hun- 
gary and Austria legislators Avere not aliowe'el to hoe'onie governors and directors of 
central banks. As regarels the argument that le^gislators w'e*re nominated to the board 
of the Imperial bank, Mr. Ayangar said the position with regard to the central 
bank would bo quite different. This bank Avould be controlling the credit of the 
country which the Imperial Bank was not doing. 

Mr. DiiraisAvami Iyengar Avas surprised to hear the arguments advanced by a 
CO- Ayangar. (Laughter.) (Conditions in India AA*ere not similar to conditions in 
Belgium, nungary and Austria. He was sur]msed that the Finance Member did 
not suggest the exclusion of Avorse i)olitician outside the legislatures. ‘Perhaps’, Sir 
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Baftil Blackett has the idea that politicians in the legislature are stronger than oat- 
aiders’. ^LauKhter.) If Sir Basil Blackett could do the work of Assembly and of 
the Finance department, the speaker did not see any reason why a legislator would 
not be able to work in his double capacity. 

Mr. Yamin Khan feared that if a member of a party in the Assembly became 
a member of the board, he would influence the board by tlie politics of his party. 

Mr. Miles Irvino: did not wish either official or nonofficial members or the legi- 
slature to bo elected, the formex would influence it with the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the latt'cr with th(i ])olicy of their party. Parties in India were very 
strong and so were their infliKMiccs. Moreover, most of the agricultural electorates 
being uneducated, particularlv of the Punjah. whexe he came from, there would be 
no chance for bankers and financiers to lie appoint-ed on the board. Only party 
politicians Avould have a chance. 

Mr. Goswami did not accept (‘ithor the principle of the amendment or the argii- 
monts advanced in favour ot it. Every reasonable and powerful man would have 
some political views. They ivonld iiot b(' able to find anybody free from political 
views. Wliy did not Sir Basil Blackett exclude members of the European Association 
or any otluT political body from being directors ? 

Mr. Kclkar hiared that nonoflieial members would have to make a choice whether 
they should he memlx'rs ot the legislature or director of the hank. 

Sir B. N. IMitra, \\hil(‘ nvognizing the ()j)])Osition ])oint of view, pointed out that 
it was a question of choosing the arrangement, GovcTiuucnt wanted lliesc directors 
to be free from influeruM' of any sort. tJovernmeni at(a(*hod suixemo importance to 
this amendment. 

Mr. F'azal B ihiniatullab ivmarkt‘d it w’as an astounding suggestion that the 
]>olities of the nohlieians wouM play any part in the management of the bank. If 
that was really the ca^(‘, uhy dal ftovernment choose tuo members of the Council 
of State, Sir Mlneckj('e Dadahhoy and Sir Dinshaw Wacdia. as governors of the 
Imperial Bank ? 'i'hen, again! why was a director on the central lioard of the 
rmperial Bank, Sir Alexander Murray! brought to this Assembly ? Was it not 
becausi' his expert knowledge would be useful in guiding the destinies of the 
Reserve Bank ? 


f iOVEllNMENT AMICNOMEXT DeI'KATKD. 

Closure was applied and the (Government nmeiidmcni disqualifying members 
of the central or local Ix’gislatures from being dirt'ctors of the Reserve Bank was 
put and ri'jected by 70 votes to bl. 

A Necessary (^rALiFKATiON 

An lioiir was spent in (ilBcus^ing Mr. Kclkar's amendnu*j\t lo delete the provision 
which laid down tnat only that person could be a director of the bank who was or 
had been at ^ome time actively engaged in agriculture, commuce, finance or 
industry. 

He w’as strongly suj)porte(I by Mr. Joshi < labour representative! and also by 
Mr. .Jogiah, Mr. Kunziii and Pandit Tliakurdas Bhargava. 

Sir Basil Bhu'kett opposed the amendment, for the provision was a guidance to 
the electors as to the character ot reprt‘sentatives that they should elect. The 
electors w’ould have no direct inton*st in the bank and such guidance was very 
necessary. 

The motion w’as rejected by 57 votes to 29. A large number of nonofticial 
members remained neutral. 

Appointment oe Governor a no Depot y Governor. 

Sir Basil Blackett next, moved the deletion of the provision inserted by the joint 
committee that either the governor or the deputy governor of the bank must be an 
Indian. Sir Jkisil Blackett deprecated the introduction of racial distinction in the 
statute and emphasized that he had established his desire for the creation of bank 
with an Indian outlook by agreeing to provide for a majority of elected Indians on 
the directorate. 

Mr. Jamuadas Mehta r<igrettod that their past, experience of the bona fides of the 
Government had proved the necessity for making a statutory provision in this 
connection. He a6sert(’d today that later enquiries had proved that Sir Basil 
Blackett and Sir Alexander Murray w^ere wrong and the speaker was right in 
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dccl.'irinj' that none but a German national eould be a member of the board of 
directors of the Contra! Bank of Germany. (Applaiibc.) Foreigners could sit only 
on the general council. 

Mr. Cocke niov(‘cl for the appointment of one govcirnor and two deputy governors 
and asked the (tovc'rnment. to give a definite undertaking that out of the three 
one would be an Indian. 

Mr. Chetty declared that, the statutory assertion of Indians' rights did not intro- 
duce rjicial discrimination hut ])rotested against its being observed in the Govern- 
ment of India to the exclusion of Indians! 

Ih’* Goiir also o])poscd the amendment. 

Hir Basil Blaekiitt cinjihasized that the (Jovcrnmeiit was anxious to exclude 
racial and communal questions from this legislation and a way out of the dithculty 
was suggest (‘(1 hy Mr. Cocke whose ainendmc'nt ht‘ accepted in ]ir('fcrcnce to his 
own. lie also gave an umh'rtaking that one oi the throe executive ollicers first 
ap])oint(’d 'v\ouId be an Indian. As ri'gards the succeeding appointments, these 
would be mad(' on the recommendation of the diieet orate, which would have a 
niajority of Indians. He appi'aled to Mr. .Tiiiiiah who really took the initiative 
in bringing about tlie VifMTogal conha-ence whiih had boon such a su(‘Coss. 

( Apjdanse.) He extended the same olive braiieli to Pandit Malaviya and also to 
Mr. Srinivasa Tyengcr vhos(‘ assistance had been so valiioaldt' (Langhtor.y 

Sir Basil fdackett added the occasion uas not one for laughter. He appealed 
for cooperation on the question. 

Dr. (lonr asked wliat about tb(' latter appointment'^. 

h^ir Basil lilackett said that tlux‘ would bo made on th(‘ recommendation of 
direelors and the question \\ould be not tliat one of tlu' three be an Indian but 
wliether any one ought to he any thing lm( an Indian. 

ftiunshi Iswar Haran tclt that Iho undertaking vas not enough ami that there 
should 1)(‘ only one dcjmty governor and one of the two odicers must bo an 
Indian. 

eonsidorctl tin' offer of Hir Jkisil Blaekcjtt to be reasonable and 
asked whetli(‘r thc'V could not trust the, majority of (lireetors who Mould b(‘ Indians 
to recommend Indians. 

I^Ir. ^Srinivasa Iyengar regroitod liis inability to ac{a'i)t Mr. Cocke’s offer. No 
suspicion or distrust m'us involvf'd in the ])roposal Mliich Mas nothing more than a 
legitimate edbrt to nationalize the institution. The (fOvernmeiit should, on the 
other hand, be thankful lor all. 

Mr. Chetty asked M'liat about voting by two dc])iity governors. 

hir Basil Blackelt, ansMcred that at a time oiily one of the de]uity governors 
1 ^ (‘niphasized that after the fust ajipointments Mhieh Mere solely in 

the hands of the Government mxto made, all afipointmcnts Mould lie made on the 
reeonmiendation of the board of directors and if tin' ffovernment did not accept 
their recommendation the board had a ))OMerful Mcapon in its hand to enforce its 
wishes as they controlled the salaries and allowances of these oflieors. Thus short 
or a statutory i»rovi<ion, the Government had met them entirely. 

At this stag(‘ the President adjourned the Houses. 

COKSI OKR A'l'K POBTPOX FD. 

On the 2iid BKPTEj\IBP!II as the President asked the House to eontinue the con* 
sidcration of the Reserve Bank Bill, Sir Basil Blackett moved an adjournment of 
the debate as the Reserve Bank Pill seemed to be in danger of foundering in the 
whirlpool of communal troubles and they wanted time till Monday to find a way- 
out. 

He said that when the Government agreed to give up the shareholders’ bank 
scheme, it Mas in tin* belicl that some agreement had been reached on the point 
of elected direetorate on the amendni(‘nt put doAvn by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

^ quite in agiTcmcnt as we thought mo were. 

Inerc seems to be a danger of the Reserve Bank Bill, a purely business measure, 
loundering in the M'hirpool of eonimumd troubles. They M’crc unwilling to add any 
amendm^ent to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment (the reference is to Raja 
Ghazanfar AM Khan’s amendment for the reservation of tM o elected directorships 
tor Mahomedans) Mhieh raises a difficult problem. It 'would be very much better in 
the mteiests of all that the Goverrinient and leaders of the parties should have 
an interval to consider over the M’cek-end M'hether this threatening cloud can be 
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dispersed without an undue storm. The Government hope to continue this busi- 
ness on Monday if there is a real i)rospect of a settlement bcin^? reached satisfyinfj; 
a lar^?e majority of members of the House. The Government agreed not to proceed 
with their shareholders’ ])lan and withdrew it because they did not desire to put 
this Bill on the Statute Book against the wishes of any large section of the House. 
The same position seems to have risen with regard to tfie alternative. I hope that 
on Monday wo will have found a solution to proceed in an atmosphare of good- 
will all round. (Aj)plause.) 

Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnali, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Sir Ahxander Murray, 
on behalf of tlieir groups, ('Xf)r(‘ssed their approval of the motion. Mr. lyengjir 
emi>hasizod that it was essential that there should be unanimity on such a cons- 
tructive proposal as the R('sorv(^ Bank. 

The President accor<lingly adjourned the House till Monday. 

Bill to Deal with Scurrilous WritixctS. 

On the 5TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Crerar moved for reference to a Stdeet 
Committee the Criminal Law Amfmdment Bill intended to deal with scurrilous 
w’ritings against religion, the eomniilf<‘o w’hieh is to report w’itliin 8(ivcn days 
to consist of Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, Nirmal Chandra, Mahomed Shafee, 
Rangasw^ami Iyengar, Jinnah, Ismail Khan, Abdul Have, Arthur Moore, Ghuznavi 
Kclkar, Jayakai, ('oatman, and K. V. Roy, Sir Abiful C^aiyun, Sir Denys Bray. 
Lain Lajpat Rai and the movia-. 

Mr. Am^ objected to that ])art of the Bill which related to proeeilure. He 
feared that the object of the nunisure w’ould not l)(‘ achieved hy l(‘aving the initiative 
in the hands of the local Governments. Ho joined with Dr. Gonr in expressing the 
ap)»reh('nHion that tins w’as one other addition to the defamation s(‘etion. 

Mr, Am‘y's motion was defeated without division and the motion for select com- 
mittee was carried amidst applause. 

Resit^ence for Memrers of Le(,islai fre. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the apjiointment of six momlierh for a committee to con- 
sider the (juestion of the rosklenco and accomodation for rnemhers of the Indian 
Legislature including the use and d]>posal of the Western Hostel, New Delhi, and 
that the (V)iiiicil of State be asked to iiominati* members to serve on the committee. 

Th(' motion roused considm'able discimsion including a lengthy spet'ch by Sir 
HarisingU (lour. On the. motion of Mr. Rangasw’arni Iyengar, the matter was 
adjourned in spite of Goveniinent opposition. 

Bh.l to Amend Income-Tax Ad. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill amending the Income-Tax Act of 1922 for re- 
moving a slight defect in the draft in connection with the ciucstion of assessment 
of tea companies. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked whether the Government would keep in view* 
their undertaking givem at the last budget session to reimburse the loss incurred by 
the abolition of the export duty on tea by amounts to be recovered from tea 
companies. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House tliat the object of the Bill was to enable 
the Government to assess lea companies to a higher income-tax due from them and 
their intention to make good the loss arising out of the abolition of the duty, 
therefore, still remained. 

Sir Basil next introduced another Bill amending the Income-tax Act for carrying 
out a number of changes to prevent successful legal evasion 

Bill to Amend Cantonment .\c t. 

Mr. Macworth Young introdueed a Bill amending the eantonraents Act of 1924 
in order to remove certain inconsistencies and bring the law' in line w ith the existing 
Municipal Act. 

The House then agreexi to Sir Basil Blackett's motion referring to a select com- 
mittee another Bill amending the Income-tax Act of 1922. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants. 

The Assembly then considered supplementary demands for grants all of which 
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had bsvMi alrojidy ap])n)ved by the Standing Finance Committee but the Assembly 
while a'^m inii' to rill fbo mofions wanted time to discuss the hist motion for a j:>rant 
of K.s 75,000 for the V. M. C. A. in New Delhi. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Inspection of Emioiiants. 

On th(‘ OOi 8EPTEMR10II Mr. A. R. Dalai moved the ratification and accept- 
ance of the draft convention adopted by the International Labour Conference con- 
corninjj: simjdi beat ion of Inspection of emiirrants on board ships and the protection 
of cnii;j;rant wonnai and j’irls on board ships. The r'solution was adopted. 

Indian Emkihation A(t Amendment Bri;L. 

Mr. Dalai next Introduced the bill amending the Indian Emif>ration Act, 1022, 
to p,ive effec't, not lab r than Jan. 1, 1028, to the first sc‘ven articles of the conven- 
tion conc('rnini! siui]>bcalion of th(' Inspection of emii^rant^. 

Cotton Yaen Bria,. 

Sir Geori*e P VIXY moved the consideration of the bill on cotton yarn as re- 
porb'd by the s^h'f t (‘ornm)t1''e. 

The 'select c(nnmitt'*e had com-* to the conclusion that a speinfic duty of one 
anna and a li;df per ])fnind (»n import(‘d yarn would not ])rcjudicially afiect th(‘ in- 
tcH'Sts of the hamlloom industry, but there wn’v a sciies of minutes of dissent 
ai>p''nd(Hl to the bill ]>v several members of (h<‘ commit t''‘e. 

8ir Gi'orae Rainy, in mo\ma. lli(‘ consideration of the bill, emphasi/>i'd that tli(‘ 
JaTiroK'se conpietiliou, winch was hcljied by iii^ht nork by women in faetorie". 
would be consid('ra))ly iedu<*e<l at the be^innin^* of lie also (‘inphasizeil 

that the (‘beet on tlv' handloom industry ’would not Ix' very serious. He eKplained 
with H'gard to the lower counts up to 30 that then' was severe internal coinjictition 
as against foreiuii impoits. Therefore, the imyiort duty w'ould not hiv(‘ any effect 
in rt'ipird to tlu'Sf' eonnis. As regards counts bHwa'i'u 40 and 6) th(‘ increase in 
prie(‘ would not lu* more than six percent. The dillienlty lay only re^ardin^ the 
medium emints lietwcf'n 3] and 40 counts. In letiard to these counts there was a 
yiossibility of an increase in imports not only Irom .Japan but also from (’Inna. 
Of course, tben^ was eomyxlition from ('Inna in reaard to lower counts also but on 
account of the internal compictition it mii»:lit stand the strain. Hut in rej>ard lo the 
UK'dinm counts the probhan mi^Aht become serious. The rpu'Stion was whether the 
inten'sls of the hamlloom industry or the interests of tlu‘ cotton mills in India 
should l)c considered jinramount. He ury;(‘d that the int(‘n‘bts ol cotton mills must 
prevail in iv^^aid to this ((lU'stiim, cbpeeially in view^ of tin* i>robability of the seri- 
ous eom]X‘tition willi cliiiia in leeard to medium counts. He bcficad the Housi' to 
consider tin* bill with a deep sense ot responsiiiility. 

]Mr. XEOGY movi'd the eireulation of the bill a^^ reported by the select commit- 
tee for oy'iinion. 

8ir (lcorp‘ Rainy objected on the around that there had nut been any substan- 
tial mod ill eat ion. 

Mr. Neoay (inoted a standing order that reeireiilation could bo ordered at this 
stage. 

Mr. Srinivasa Ivenaar siiy')ported him in this condition. 

The Presidi nt, after heanng Sir Basil Blackt'U, gave the benefit of the doubt 
to Mr. Ncogy, who then moved the circulation of the bill for electing opinion there- 
on. He .asked the House to consider the various matters arising out of the bill. 
He made it eh’ar at tJic outset that he w^as not opposed to the measure outright, 
but his apprehensions were many. The number of w’orb'rs in the mills of Bombay 
W'hom this bill would supyiort was one and a half lakhb, while the number of hand- 
loom weavers in British India w'as 60 lakhs. The select committee had not taken 
into consideration the lad that, there mitrht be a sympathetic eficct on the prices 
of low’cr and npy>er counts if there w'as an increase in' the y.>rice of medium counts. 
Mr. No>cc hims(‘Jf was told by a witnes.s before the board that the handloom in- 
dustry would b(‘ dead it there was a ywotective duty on yarn. The Government 
themselves had admit t(‘d that they were not sure what effect would follow after the 
imposition of a specific duty. The Tariff Board had never recommended a protec- 
tive tariff in resyiect of any specific counts. Why then did the Government choose 
those between 30 and 40? It was well-known that imports of these counts from 
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Japan were more than from Lankashire. Could that be the reaHon ? He did not 
want to underrate the national importance of the mill industry, but what had the 
mill industry done to its sister-industries, say the coaj industry ? bhnnlly, Mr. Neo^^y 
pointed out that there was jjjoing' to be a tarilf encuiiry cuinmitf(’e in Japan very 
shortly and any hasty action on the part of the Assembly now nr.'i,ht inllucnee 
that committee to urKh'rtake retaliatory measur<*s. The (‘Xport ot Jiidiau pig' iron 
to Japan was very large. He, therefore, asked the Assem))ly to ponder over all the 
points before coming to a decision. He therefore, pleaded lor the cirenla'ioii of the 
bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA opposed the (fOvtTnment motion and supported Mr. 
Neogy’s araendmi'iit. He opposed the (lovermn sd proposal because il otlered really 
no protection. The mill inmistry d Bombay uant^cl a tail and ^(luare mcab when'- 
as the (lovernnKiiit only oilcred a crumb. FP‘ p ud a great tnijute to the indus- 
trialists of Bombay, whose capital liad hinlt ni) an industry of uhicli tJie (Tovorii- 
ment could W(‘ll he proud But it was goiiu; to the wall hcc.ui'-e ot die (losaTu- 
inent attitude. If eviai today there was real ])rot<etion. iioth the handloom indus- 
try and the mill industry could clothe the whole ot Imlia. He asked the House to 
reinianbiT the giant strides made liy the Jaj>ane-^(‘ (io\ernmeiit, but liere in India, 
conditions w’ere quite dillereiil. IJ^^t no nienib^r aUaek the null-owners as such. 
L('t them consider (he jiositioii of the industry. Ot course*, the Jkmihay nidlowiitTS, 
being beggeis, could not be ehooseis. That was why thc> w<r(‘ prejiared to aeeei>t 
this small doh*. Why should not they stand up likf* men and ask lor wliat tJiey 
deserved ? In fact, tlie mill-owners of Jknnliny hud r<H*t*nlly conn* to tin* eonsideivil 
judgUK'nt ‘hat protection oi yarn alone would render no asMstanee. That being so, 
he was surprist'd at their ])rcsent attitude. The handloom waaiveis' ('ondition must 
})(! undiTstood full). TTk'Y were miai without any resources and tiuar imhmtry had 
been killed liy that litetid Ratio Ihll. ( lainght^T.) ‘You should weep instead of 
laugluug. You do not know that by that one yotv yon h<i\e i>ut tljo greatest liaiulieap 
on jiaiuTlooni w'oavers’. (Joncludmg Mr. Jamnadas ‘ci incited tlit* bill as a JialMiearted. 
meagre and nigirardly attempt to help the industry and demanded a genuine measure 
of protection. 

On the 7th SEBTE^IBER. resuming the discussKju. ih'waii tTlAMAXAL opposed 
the Bill, because be confessed he had absolutely no aHiclion for the cotton textile 
industry. Tiie 'Jardf Board's retiort contained a paragraph (h'picting tiic industrial 
w'ork(‘r’*s life and after that wdiich man could have any s%mpaih> for tlu* Bombay 
niillowners? He twitted Mr. RahimOuliali and Mr. Cdictiy lor their attitude to"- 
w’ards tliis Bill and pointed out tliat dniing the boom ]ariod the millowiiers dis- 
tributed 178 per cent, dividend. Why did they no: eousi*rve a iiortion of it as 
was clone by one or two other industries ili India at that time / Wliat guaiantw 
was there now that as a result of this Bill the Bombay millowuers would not put 
their i>rice of coarse y;u*ii which was eonsiimed to the extiiit of LT 60,000, DUf). 
IToeeeaiug, Diwaii tdiamanlal said: Tf you want protection lor your industry 
your primary duty is to protect the interests of tiie workt^rs and see that tlm 
consumer in this country is not ptmalized’, Coneludiiig he said : ‘This industry 
has been run on an unseientitie basis of finance and it was not national industry, 
be(‘ause it was run only for the few.’ 

Hir Victor SASSON did not agree with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Xcjgy in 
delaying the measure. On the contrary, the necessity ot atlbrding tlie mill indiistry 
some kind of help, however inadequate, was extremely urgent and the urgency lay 
in the present situation in China. He foresaw^ that in the immediate future the 
Indian industry w'ould sufler from dum])iug. The question of the cost of production 
would be secoildary. They might find not only metlium counts of yarn from .lapan 
and China attempting to oust 3 per cent of Indian produetiuii, but Avhat was more 
serious the lower counts driving out L'5 per cent, of Indian production which was 
now’ consumed by the handloom industry, it was here that the one and hall anna 
offered was of special value amounting to a protective duty of something like 23 
per cent on course yarn. 

Reverting to the allegation against the Indian textile industry, bir Victor said 
that the millowncrs had no desire to hurt, much less to kill, tlie handloom industry. 
If he thought that the proposed increased duty on yarn would prejudice the 
handloon industry, he would not press for this measure. Only the Government would 
benefit by the proposed increase in duty to the extent of Rs. ‘22 lakhs out of 
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Japanese or Chinese pockets. He further referred to unemployment which would 
follow the displacement of workers, from spinning mills, if the duty on yarn was 
not imposed. As regards th(^ charge against the Indian mill industry for not help- 
the Indian coal industry, he said the question of coal for the mill industry in 
Bombay was not very vital one in view of the fact that out of the Sd mills 72 were 
using electricily and out of the eleven five or six were now turning away from 
coal. 

Referring to Mr. Neogy’s remark that the Jaiianese would retaliate by stopping 
the import of Indian jng iron, the speakca* said Indian pig iron was cheaper than 
American, and Japanese pig iron had not sutliciently develojicd to enable thorn to 
be ind(‘pendent ot foreign nalions. ‘Our Japanese friends can no more afiord to 
])enalize our ]>ig iron than they can penalize the jute products for the simple re- 
son tiuit it ^m 11 hurt them more than it can hurt us'. 

Referring to Sir Cieorge Rainy’s remark that the Indian cotton manufacturer 
was (‘iititloir to come to tlii' legislature and argue that it he was subject to tlui 
restriction Irom \\hich his foreign rivals were fri^t*, h(‘ ought to bt' compensated. 
Sir Victor cited various restrictions. Firstly, the exehangi* jioliey of the Finance 
Member was n'sponsibh^ for jiiUing Indian prodiu'ts at a disadvantage in other 
eountries than their rivals. Secondly in Japan he saw mills working two shifts of 
12 hours each with halt a day for eveiy week and children of eight, nine and ten, 
working at ring frames without any pay and as a favour to thi'ir parents. Then 
there was dumping going on in India. He quoted from a .Iaj>aiu‘sc iinaneial and 
economic monthly that the JaiKiiiese (iovernment had laid down that in jiroteeting 
industru's hedf-hearted measures would do no good. So as W'(‘ have not got the 
the benclit in the ctmntry of a Government like the .Jaiiaiiesi; Goyernnient and as w'(‘ 
are jiooi l)i*ggars we Have to take w’hatever is ofiered to us. The position is that the 
mill industry is like a jioor wounded man lying on a road ami even the smallest help 
is something! I say on the iioor ot this House that unless there is a I'haiige in the 
world conditions this protection which is otl’ered to us is not enough. 

Tandit MAT-WTVA made forceful apjM-al for aee(‘])ting the Hill. He eonsidrred 
both the null industry and the handloom industries and, therefore both deserving ol 
necessary heljn Every one was agreed that the null industry had bemi hit hard by 
foreign eomi>elition. It was a matter of deep regret and shame tfiut India should expoit 
cotton and imiiort it back in the form of yarn. Why could not she manufacture it 
h(‘rself ? The Goviirnmont had failed to hcl]) the people ami the country in this 
direction. Tlu‘y were left to tlu* mercy of a CJovernment wdiich was irresjioiisiblc not 
only to the people of the land but also to God. The ])eopl»' had no power to force the 
Goveriimeut to accept the Tariff Boitid's recommendations which wt'fc in the best 
interests of the country In the eircuinstanees the only course loft for them was to 
accept tlu* Bill and thereby hi‘lp the mill industry to whatever small extent they could. 
Tdic ))ro])Osed measure would at least have the effect of stojijmig China anil Japan 
from dumping their yarn 111 India and making the omditions for the mill industry 
worse than they were toda}. 

Sir George RAINY resjieeted the uj anions of those who feard that the hiidlooin 
indusiry would suffer, but their fear^ were exaggerated. Diwan (’hamaiilal had asked 
what guaiaiite<; was there that the millowners would not laise tiu* price of coarser 
yarn. The Comineret* Member replu*d that the history of the mill industry proved 
that such a develoiiment w as iniiirobable. As regards the argiiment of the possibility 
of retaliation from Jajiaii Sir George said that this was also unlikely because India hacl 
not done anything by w'ay ot diflerentiation. Such an argument w'as jiossible it the 
Government had given effoet to Mr. Noyce's jiroposals on differential duty against 
Japan. The Government were unable to agrtie either to a bounty or to an arrange- 
ment by which the Indian mill industry alone would receive machinery free of duty. 
The Bill give the sami* kind of ireatment to Lancashire as it gave to ,Iapan. A great 
deal of responsibility rested with the House. It the Bill was delay cu events might 
happen proving worse to the cotton mill industiy 

Before the I’resident put the motion of Mr. Neogy to the vote Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar quoted a precedent in which those directly interested in the industry refrained 
irom voting. The President said it was a inatUT for the members concerned to decide 
for themselves as to whether to remain neutral or to vote. 

Mr. Neogy ’s dilatory motion was rejected .'17 votes against G8, a large number of 
members remaining neutral. The Government motion for consideration of the bill 
was then passed, 68 voting for and 36 against. 
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Kunzm takftn np clause by clause and passed after speech by Pt. 

Pandit Hriday Nath KUNZRU sufy^^ested that the sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees which Government would realise from this now entry should be put at the 
disi^sal of the local (Tovcrnmeiits for the development of the handloom indiist^. 

Pandit Malaviya, ]\Ir. B Das and Mr. lianpjaswami Tyenpar suooorted Pandit 
Kunzru s susjgestion. Sir George Rainy said it Avas difliciilt for him to express 
any opinion on the spur of the moment. 

The bill was then finally passed as amended and the Assembly rose. 

Indta^n Tauiff Act. 

On the 8th REPTBMBER Bir George Rainy raoval for the consideration of the 
Indian Tariff Act which removed the import duty on certain machinery and other 
articles and for reducing duty on artificial silk. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment for nvomniittal of the Bill to the 
select committee on the ground that in this Bill India would surrender revenue 
for which there was no warrant. He complained tint the select eominittoe had not 
given Riitficient ath'ntion to this nspr'ct of the matter. It was the (rovernment of 
which d(icided to expand the recommendations of the Tariff Board with a view 
to add to the nmiission of the import duty on certain machinery when as a matter 
of fact there was no demand for it made by the Tndiistriis concerned. He assured 
that there was no desire on the part of the House to deprive the textile industry 
of vhat wjis diU5 to it by way of iirotection. From the amendments tabled by Bir 
George Rainy himself it was clear that the schedule of the Bill had been hurriedly 
drafted and therefore required rcconsidiTation by the select committee. 

Mr. Iyengar’s motion was lost without division and the Bill was taken into 
consideration. 

Sir George Rainy moved for the continued imposition of 2 and half percent, duty 
on brass riilis, loads, wooden and metal (juoius, shooting sticks, galleys and metal 
furniture. The motion was carried. 

Ditty on Ar/riFiriAL Bilk Yapn. 

Mr. Besha Iyengar yiroposcd that the 'duly on artificial silk yarn should not be 
reduced. He said the (lovcrnrncut projiosal put a premium on "foreign silk yarn 
and was likely to seriously affi'ct indigcaious silk yarn which was proilueed in very 
large quantities in s<'voral parts of the country. He particularly instanced the 
case of imports fro'ii (’hina and Italy and urged that the proposed reduction 
should not be given ofloct to. 

The motion against the reduction of duty was defeated by 52 votes against 35. 

^ On the motion of Bir (b'orge Rainy the House agreed without discussion to 
minor alterations of the schedule not intended to interfere with the duty on silk 
thread. The Bill as amended was then passed. 

Bamboo Papf.b Industry. 

Sir George Rainy moved that the Bill rilating to tlm development of the bamboo 
as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Kclkar suggested that, the Government should refund the custom duty paid 
V , « imjjorters when the interpretation of the lav; relating to this question was 
doubtful. ^ ^ 

Mr. Cooke suggested that cnveloiics should be included under the definition of 
writing paper. 

Bir George Rainy replying to Mr. Kelkar said that ho could not hold out any 
I 1 ^ ^^^w was raised it was quite a diflenait matter. If Mr. Cooke 

Imd brought to Bir George Rainy’s notice his suggestion regarding envelopes early 
the matter might have been decided. He would, liowevcr, consider the question 
later. The Bill was taken up clause by clause and finally passed. 

Indian Becuritiks Act Amendment Bira.. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 
1920, as reported by the select committee was passed. 

Volunteer Police Force bill. 

The Volunteer Police Force Bill was then taken up for consideration. 

♦u l-^ok it from the speeches made from the non-official benches 

that they supported the existing pcnnanciit iiolice force in the country. The Bill 

31 
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liad been misunclerstootl in many rc.'.pects. It was intended to enable district map:is- 
tratcR to create a force within their jurisdiction as an experimental measure to help 
the police and if the experiiiKint succeeded then to make further progress with the 
scheme. There was, therefore, no such thine: as strategy or polilical device. He 
hoped the House would acquit Bir Alexander Muddiman and himself (Mr. Crerarl 
for whatever share he had in inheriting the Bill of any Machiavellian intrigue. 
(Applause) From the opinions received as well as from the speeches made by the 
nonofficial members it was clear that there was no large measure of support for the 
Bill. He, therefore, declared that the Government had no intention to proceed 
with the Bill. The Bill was thereupon withdrawal. 

REBEKVE BANK BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Bir Basil Blackett then announced that the Reserve Bank Bill would not be 
proceeded with during the present session as there W’as no agreement on the question 
of directorate. 

After the statement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked if there w'as any chance of the 
Bill being proct'cded wdth in the Delhi session or of its being not proceeded w’ith 
at all. 

Fimncp M'^nihrr . — T cannot really add anything to wdiat 1 have already said. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, on belialf of the (\mgress Party said it was a matter of groat 
surjirise and paiidnl amusement tliiit. the Government should have come to this 
decision and not ex])lain(3d the reason for this extraordinary procedure. He did 
not know who exactly w'as res])onsiblc for it, but the noiiofficials had been at great 
pains to eo-operate w'ith the (lovernment in order to establish a national State 
Bank. It appt'ared from Sir Basil’s statonn'iit that the Bill might not be proceeded 
with at all. Burcly, the Govcriinient w'cre trilling w’ith tlie liberty and dignity of the 
House and on behalf of the (kingress parly he entered an empliatic protest against 
the conduct of the Government, specially when the nononicials had exceeded the 
limits of their eooperalion. Bui the Goveninumt did not enalile them to proceed 
with this Bill and suddenly threw a bolt from the blue. ‘At this rate it is 
impossible to give cooperation in any business that the Government may bring up. 
It may be we have to am(‘nd the Btandiiig Orders in order to provich'. that when 
it should have the right the Assembly is seized of the Bill of coni inning the Bill 
notwithstanding any unwillingness on the part of the Govern men t’. 

Thereupon the Congress party left the chamber in protest. The Assembly w’as 
adjourned. 

ON THE lllth BEPTEMBER the President, announeed a motion of adjournment 
from Diwaii (ffiamanlal to diseuss a matter of recent and urgent importance, namely 
‘the affront offered to the Legislative Assembly by the (jovernmc'iit withdrawing 
this session the Reserve Bank Bill before the Assembly hjid had an opportunity 
of discussing the remaining clauses of the Bill. Tin* Prc'sident held the motion in 
order and as no objf'ction was taken, the discussion was Jield in the afternoon when 
the censure motion of Diw’an (ffiamanlal was carried, the Governniciit not challeng- 
ing a division. 


Skeen Committee Report. 

The discussion on the Bkeen Committee resolution was then resumed. 

Mr. Harbilas Barda was the first sneaker to support Mr. Iyengar’s arnoiidinent. 
Whenever a question of giving Indians their due share in the administration of 
the country arose, the cry of ‘efficiency in danger’ was raised by people of Col. 
Crawford’s way of thinking. They wanted the army to be kept as a close preserve 
for the Britisher. Then there w'as the complaint that suitable material for the Army 
was not available. Was not India offici'iing its armies in pre-British days ? The 
fact w^as that the Government was deliberately not giving Indians opportunities 
to take a propia* share in the army and therefore the right material was not 
fortlicoming. He asked the Government not to give undue importance to the recent 
demands of the military classes. I’he inti'llectual classes must have a proper share 
in the Army. Present-day warfare was conducted by science and the composition 
of the Army must therefore contain intelligent peorde. 

Mr. Cocke, of the European group, advised the Assembly not to press the 
resolution. His party W'as in full sympathy with the demand that the Army must 
be Indianised, but the lime was not ripe for this action because they would have 
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to consider the details of the report, which they neither condemned nor approved 
of. His party had no doubt that in time cfiicient Indian officers would be forth- 
comino:, but at the same time it must be remembered that in a matter of this kind 
it was better to think more of the luture than of the past. It was very easy to be 
wise after the event. The whole snbjcct Mould bo tackled by the Statutory Commi- 
ssion because the Army was an imperial problem. He disamed with Mr. Roy in 
thinking that the Hkeen Committee’s f)roi)oSiils, if not agreed to, M^ould lead to an 
economic, social and i)o!i‘ !caI misfortune, ft was very neeessjiry to give the Govern- 
ment time to consider the details in all their aspects and conic to definite 
conclusions. 

Munshi Is war Saraii criticised the attitude of the Government of India in regard 
to the Bkeen Commiltee as one of delay and postjxmemcnt, in contrast with their 
hurry and bustle regarding the Lee commission’s report. He emphasised that both 
had the virtue of being unanimous reports based on compromises, but >Yhile the 
former was given cfiect to M'ith retrospective edect, the Governnuint of India 'svere 
now attempting to postjione the Skeen Committee’s recommendations. He demanded 
from the Government of India a d(vliration as to when the report would be given 
effect to, if not the udiole rejjort at least a part of it, and if so, which part. 
Concluding, he said: ‘It hurts our national self respect not to be able to defend 
our own country and to depend upon foreigners for our defence.* 

Bir Abdul (iaiyuni. a memlier of tliii Ske m Committee, sjiokc for nearly half 
an hour in support of the ri^porl, Imt plead(id for delay as advised by the Govern- 
ment. He feared that the aiiprchension of the martial races in the frontier that 
the report w’ould be a soiircii oi disajipoinlment hail nearly come true, but still hc 
hopod that the n)\)Ovt ivould not be aeeeiMable to the Government. Of course, the 
subject being a mailer of im[)'Tial ])olicy, they must proceed cautiously and carefully 
after consulting the opinion in India and in England. When the Council of Btate 
had decided against a similar resolution, there was no purpose si'rvcd by pressing 
the motion and he thought it would be better to postpone it till th(‘, Delhi session. 
Before Indianising the Army they had to Indianise the thought, and outlook of 
the peopl(‘, Avho were uom' composed of several communities and spoke several 
languages. The Indian army \yas the only body now 'which was free from 
communal intliiciiees. Jf the eflicieney of that body ivas to b{‘ tampered with, it 
would be ruinous to India, Britishers had been able to introduce something like 
nationalism , unity and uiiilormity in India. (CVics of ‘Question’.) But that process 
was not, yet complete. Therefore, instead of asking for too mneb, namely, of India- 
nisatioii of the Army, he advised the A^hcmbly and the country to proceed with the 
recommendations ot the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Oommittee in each province 
and helj) young men to learn the art of soldiering. That \vould be more practical 
than ijp ssing the present motion to a division. 

Mr. K, N. Binha accused the Government of deliberately following a policy of 
exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the Army. 'When the War broke 
out and the Govi'inment was in difficulty thiy created ten vacancies for Indians 
ill the higher ranks ot the Army. A number of yi'ars had elapscl since the 
War ended and not one mon* addition had been made to that number. A military 
college M’as also 0})encd in those days 'which 'was abandoned at the close of the 
war. The committee had rightly observed that Indians were not enthusiastic about 
an Army career because only ten vacancies Avere oflered to them. The opinion 
among nonofficial members was that the pace of Indian isation recommended 
by the committee was loo slow. He hojied that when the Avhole scheme was 
being put into operation, eireu instances would move the Government to accelerate 
the pace. The foreword to the committee’s rccommiMidations had damned the report 
in advance. The real difficulty was that the Govdumcnt were unable to make up 
their mind to allow Indians an increasing bhare in tlu' army. ‘Let me tell the 
British nation that racial prejiidkes and imperial aniliitions cannot go hand in 
hand.’ (Applause.) If the eommitte(i’s recommendations 'were not accepted, the 
verdict of history would b(i that the great. British nation in moments of stress and 
difficulty promised India self-government and wlion the dillieulty 'w^as over did not 
carry out their promise, lie a])j)ealed to Britishers Avillingly and voluntarily to remove 
the shackles and disabilities imposed upon Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by all sections of the House as he rose. He congratu- 
lated the Commander-in-Chief for his assurance that the (government of India were 
determined to face the issues opened by the rcix)rt and would not postpone them 
for the Btatutory Commission to take up. (The Commander-in-Chief nodded assent.) 
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While the Comniander-in-Cliief had asked (he House 1o express its opinion, he had 
also advised the withdrawal of the resolution. But how could the House express its 
wisli without rccordiiiji’ its vote ? The Oovernnient’s attitude was one of non-possuni- 
us. Tie, as one of the signatories of the report, must say that as no frround had 
hecn put forward hy the (tovernment for chalh the committee’s conclusions, 
he must advise the House to accept the report. (Applause), (^ol. Crawford s specif 
had amazeil the s]ioak('r. Ho wondered whether the Colonel represented the better 
mind of Europeans in this country. Mr. C’oeke came to the rescue of the colonel, 
but his speech la(*kcd in spirit. It d(’elared that Europ('ans must cease to 
until the GovcTnnnmt came to a conclusion. This was in sharp contrast to the 
Europeans’ vipjorous jdeadinji!, when mattcTS concerning their ow^i interests 
were involved. Tt was said ‘Don't wreck the army’. The policy of opening 
Kinjp:’s commissions to Indians w’as laid down in 11)18. The plea that out of o.)0 
rnillion people ten suilablc cadets were not fortheomim^ was an insult to the 
lij>:(*nce of the IJouse. (Applause'.) The House* pressed and the Government yielded 
and the 8k(‘en Committee w’as ap])oinl(‘d to consider the acceleration of the pace ot 
Tndianization of the officer r.anks of the army in India. The mam committee and 
the sub-committee colh'cted very considerable mal(Tial which the Government had 
most unjustifiably within Id from the House and the ])ul)lic. How could the Skeen 
Report be dealt \\iih justly by the ]>uhlic and the House vithout the ]>ossession ot 
that evidence? The CV)nininnder-in-t''hicf had the other day declared that with the 
establishment of ]\tr. iS. K. Dass ]mblie school in India the first of the very many 
difliculties in this eonneetion would be overcome. The speaker asked ubether the 
country was to wait till Mr. Das’s ])uhlie school scheme materiali/X’d. (Laufrhter.) 
Mr. Jiiinah said he wi'^lu'd ]Mr. Das every success, but he asked the Commander- 
in-Chief to read the voluminous c\id(’nce of (‘<lncalional authorities on this subject. 
After furtlii r speeches the amendment of Mr. Srinivasa lyeiif^ar was accepted, the 
Government not challenging a division. 

AdJOURNMHXT AfOTION. 

On the 14th ^EPTEMBIOR the rresident announced the receipt of notice 
of an adjourimicnl motion from Mr. Acliar\a to discuss the seriou^^ situation 
arising: in the R. N. Railway woikfdiojis as evid(*nc(‘d by the fact that the railway 
authorities had thought it necessary to order a l()(*k-ont and call in military 
police. The President remarkiKl that he Iiad ruh'd out of order a similar mol ion 
the other day as he had hoped that the sll nation would irnjirovo but unfortunately 
the recent action of th(^ railway authorities had made I ho situation v'orsc and ho was 
inclined to admit the motion. * i • i . 

iSir (leorge Rainy declared that he had no objcelion to the motion which vas 
accjordingly fixed tor discussion at 4. p. m. 

Ac'co.’uodation for Legislators. 

The resolution of ?^ir B. N. Mitra moved on Hi'p. 5. reeonimonding the api>oinl- 
ment of a committi'o of both Houses to consider the (|uestion of aeeomodation for 
members and the disposal of the Western Hostel, New Dellii, was then talom up. 

Hir Hari P^ing Gour mo\ed an ana'iidmcnt that the committee should also deal 
with the allotnu'iit of (piarters to members. 

Bir B. N. Mitra did not sec any objection to the allotment of quarters on be- 
half of members by the comniiltce and Idt the amendment to be decided^ by the 
free vote of the ]Ious(‘. The motion >\as put lo the vote and carried by f/J votes 
to 22, Government mi'inbcrs voting both for and against the amendment. The 
resolution, as amended, was also carried. 

Tncoiue Tax Amendment Bill. 

On the motion of Bir Basil Blackett the Bill amending sections 2, 23 and 28. etc., 
of the Income Tax Act vas circulated for eliciting opinion. 

Bir Basil, rejilying to Mr Duraisviaini Iyengar, stated that the object of the 
Bill was to prevent (he evasion of the tax by hook oi crook by persons who should 
in equity pay income-tax. 

Forest Consolidation Bill. 

Dr. Gour moved that the Forest Consolidation Bill, as reported by the select 
committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. Aney raised an objection to certain 
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clauses of the Bill and moved an amendment to give offcot to his minute of dissent. 
The Bill was, however, jmssed without any chanejo. 

Transffji of Property A(‘i BrrPLKWENTAny r>iLr.. 

Mr. Wrifi:ht next introduced a Bill sn])])lcmentin^ the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882, and another Bill snpplementinjr the above Ihll. 

Bir Basil Blackett’s Bill, amending section 59 of the Income Tax Act. was next 
passed. 

PRovrsroN for LkiHT ITuitses. 

Some discussion ensued on the Bill for eon^.olidation and amending the law 
relating to the provision, maintenance and control of light hons('S as passed l)y the 
Council of Btate. The Bill was passed. 

Amend^ment of Indian Sun ‘fusion Act. 

On the motion of Mr. C’rerar the Bdl anumding the Indian Sllcc(‘^^ion Act. 1925, 
and the Mamed Women’s Prop(a*<y Act, 1874 as passed by tlui Council of Stale 
was jiasscd. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amendmen'i Bill. 

The Bill amending the Pr(‘sidcnc.\ Towns lnsolvi‘nr*y Act, 1909, was passeil with- 
out discussion in the form it came i'foin CAiiinal of Btate. 

Cantonment^) Act A.mendment Bill. 

TJie House then passed the Bill ciKaiding the (^inionineiits Act, 1924. whi'‘h re- 
moved certain detects brought to light ^mcc the ]>assing ot the Act. 

Indian Kmicrmion Act Amendino Bill, 

On the mot i(, 'll of Mr. A. B. Dalai the Hou^e took into consideration tin' Bill 
amending the Indian Emigration \et for gising eflect to an intcrnationnal labour 
convention. 

Mr. Josln moved tlie anu'udment that a shi)> carrying ti'ii emigrants be cletined 
as an emigrant ship. This power should not be left to the Oovernment of India 
'whose policy 'v^as ever changing. Tii ‘ ann'inlnKait was lost, 

Another amendment by Mr. Josln pro; idnig that the })ro\isions of the Act be 
extended to Malay and (’ey Ion port.^ wais lost. The Bill was then passed. 

('’ENSORSHIP OE CiNEM \TOCRAPH FlLMS. 

Mr. Crerar moved : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-( Jeneral m Cuiincil that he bo pleased 
to appoint a (’ommittec to (‘xamine and leporl on the sy^ti'in of c('nsorshii) of films 
in India and to consider whether it is desiiable that any steps should be taken 
to cncoiii’age the exhibition of lilms produced WTlhin the British lOinpire gt'iierally 
and the production and exhibition (4 Indian lilms in particular.’ 

Mr. CTerar said he w’ould huM* risen with ditiidence if lu' had nol had a very 
strong and convicting ease. 1'hc matter had been brought very strongly to the 
notice of the (Joveriimeiit. The leader of the Congress ])arty in tiie other House 
had moved a resolution on tlie subject. For good or tor e\il the cinema was now 
operating on the society and a very large section of the public weie iiifluciiced by 
it. Its pow'crs sur))asscd those oi the press, the jilatform or even the inilpit. Be- 
garding the dissemination of ideas it was not only a gicat, loieo but a great jiower 
and its operation must be regulated. C’eiisorship in any lonii was an extremely 
difficult and delicate task, particulaily in respect, of lh(i cinema. 

He described the existing machinery of the provincial boards of censors, but 
while the existing machinery was not inadequate the time had arrived to find out 
the most convenient method ot applTng the machinery. It was very difficult to 
establish universally ap]ilieable standards. The Eiiropi'aii cominnnity and also 
Indian opinion felt that certain AnuTiean lilms rejiresenti'd w'cstern life in an un- 
desirable light. Then there was the provincial point of ;it‘W'. A Him regarding 
tlic Buddha which w'as exhibiti'd in Bombay, (’alcutta and elsewdiere without caus- 
ing any resentment w’as resented strimgly in Burma. Then, again, the reasonable 
standard observcnl in a city like Bombay rnigbt not be acceptable to less sophisti- 
cated people in United Brovinccs. 

In this connection ho made a practical suggestion that all the objections taken 
by private persons be communicated to the board of censors specifying the parti- 
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ciilar phase of the film objected to. It was suggested in some quarters that control 
shoulcf be strict officially. If there was to be any change he would bring it before 
the House for necessary legislation. He made it clear that he did not endorse 
the criticisms of llic working'of the boards of censors who he thought, had on the 
whole done thiar an oik extremely well and set up sound and practical standard. 
The lime had however come to overhaul tlie machinery. 

The second jiart of his resolution i elated to the industry as distinct frorn the 
question of censornslnp. The Imperial Conference had jiassed a resolution advising 
performance for Empire lilms. Whether they could proceed on these lines of 
preference, it w’as premature to say, but this question could very A\ell be examined. 
In particular, the question of the Indian film industry Avas one w'hich must engage 
the serious attention of the House. The film industry in iiulia Avas in the initial 
stage. He Avould ANclcome a large extension of the manulacture of films in Jndia, 
as he considered that Indian films, if properly selected and treated, would be more 
instructive and intcr(‘Sting than bonie foreign films AA'hose cilect was of doubtful 
character ami Ailiich they AAcre uninimons in condemning. (Applause). This 
enquiry committee could advise means to put this nascc‘nt industry on a sound 
fooling and tlnaeby be of great ser\ace not only from an industrial point of view 
but also from the ]ioint of view ot instruction and healthy amusement. The com- 
mittee Avould consist of five members Avith DevAan Jhdiadur 'J\ j la ngachariar, ex- 
deputy Ihesident ot the House, as chairman (applause) and one Eiirotican nonoflicial 
and one Indian non-official and two ollicials. There AAamld thus be three Indians on 
the Committee. Oflieial numibers an ere needed to hel]) tlie eommittec in the extreme- 
ly com])l(‘X task ot gtmig Ihiough the voluminous corresi)ondeiiee and extricating the 
issuiis. 'J'hc s]X‘al:er had )>ecn closiiy connected A\ith this question first, for the 
liast nine years and had seen the qu(‘Stion first from tlie point of view of a Local 
Governmcni, and jioav from the point of vicAV of the Covemment of India. He 
was cojivinced that tlu'y had noAV reached a stage Avliere the ordinary method of 
examining the question should be examined by the legislature and tlie executlAT 
and r{})eale(l by some otJicr machinery and that some advance must bo made on 
the present jiosition by appointing a coinmiitec to consider the whole problem. 
(Apidause). 

Mr. Duraisavami Iyengar’s Amendment. 

Mr. DuiarisAAami fyeiigar moved an amendnuMit that the committee should {a) 
examine and re])Oit on the sysitmi of censorship ot films in India, [h) examine and 
report on the kind of lilms now exhibited in various theatres, (c) suggest legislative 
nn^sures to be adojited for preventing exhibiting of films having demoralising 
eficct, and (d)^ consider and report on flic desirability of preventing religion being 
dragged into films of cinematograph. 

Mr. DuraisAvauii Iyengar asked Avhy jiartiality AAas shown to British Empire films. 
If any film Avas not ealcnlated to exaggerate th(‘ evils of one country and Aurtues 
of another he did not sei‘ any reason for its exclusion, He referred to Miss Mayo’s 
hook, Mother hidia, and said* that the authoress aa^is financed by various peopls to 
injure the f( clings of India. No action AAas taken liy the CovernnK'nt to stop the 
circulation of tliat, book in tlie Empire. He foresaAv a film being prepared from that 
book and hoped the thnwiimcnt Avould take action to stop that, (lovcrnment ahvays 
appointed committees liefon'liaiul and got the Assembly’s assent as a formal matter. 
The proposed (‘ommitlee did not seem to have majority of Indians. He asked 
whether one more Jndi,in could b(' adilcd. The CVimmittec must be appointed 
immediately and must carefully consider AA’hat kind of films should be exhibiteu. 

Labour Troubj.e at Iviiaragbur. 

Mr. B. Das had just begun Avhen the clock struck 4 and Mr. ACHARYA 
moved the adjournment motion over the situation at Kharagpur. He declared 
the history of the trouble there, caxt since the proposals for retrenchment 
were mooted and said retrenchment Avas only a plea for sending out 
a large number of Avorkers and give work (o prix^atc contractors and foreign manu- 
facturers. One officer in an intcrvicAV had d( nied that there was any intention on 
the part of the railAvay authorities to victimize them. The labour union had through- 
out co-operated with the authorities in seeing that some of the labourers A^olun- 
iarily resigned. There Avas a large amount of repair work to be done and the 
director of wagon exchange himself had complained that this was not done. Why 
then should the authorities have, in the name of retrenchment, sent out so many 
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men without; proper notice. He did not want to bLinui the Railway Board or any 
one. 

The President— Thm you should not have })ron^hl this censure motion on the 
Government of India. If you want you can witlidraw it. 

Mr, Acharya — I say these men shouhl not have been sent out and I say that 
the situalion there is very serious. 

Mr. JOSlir said that there was a feeling junorifi: the workmen tliat the proposal 
for retrenchment were a direct act of victimization in consequence of the last strike 
and that they weni intended to do away with siicdi a number of men as would 
reduce labour troubles. If the Government had ace(‘)>tcd the policy of protecting; 
Indian Industries tlicn the Government should have ftot work done in their own 
workshops, instead of handinj^ a tcood portion to privat(i contractors and forcii^n 
manufacturers which (aTtainly could not in any cas(; be cheap('r The proposals for 
rctriiuchmont could not th.Tifore, be justitied on the ground of economy. The 
Government as the trusk*(; of the workint* clash’s jial a duty towards the men at. 
Ivharagpiir. The Industrie's and labour de]>artm('nl kiu'w that aonv^ branches under 
it were ovcr-stafhKl but did tht'y semi away the surplus men e?i bloc ? Hut they w^ere 
privileged clas.ses and not workinr cliss(‘s. No wond 'r tliat when onc-fourth of thcj 
men w<to sent out tlu' remaindt r ot them sioodby them. The spirit should be 
appreciated by GowTunient. If then^ was a lock-oul an 1 a strike the responsibility 
for these lay on tlui railway authoiiiit'S. 

Mr. GGSWAMI dt'clared that 8ir T B. Wynni' lia<l oiah'rd this reduction as a 
measures of viethnizalion. He remarkc'd that after Diwan Cliarnanlal’s experience 
yesterday he was ihm'Vous about the relevency of Ins remarks. 

The /Vc.s'n/c/k.— Does the hon. nnunber realize h“ is making an insinuation ? 

Mr. ChainanhiK — May I ask whether the hon. m^'nlxa’ is not within his ri^ht 
to refer to it ? 

The President. — No, he is not. (.\pplause) 

Mr. Chamanlal — I\Iay I know under wdifd rub ^ and K'uulations ? 

The President. — Order, onh'r. 

Mr. Oosnvtnn. — I h-el so unnervtd by your udnic'.; nf yest(*rday that it is ex- 
tremely ditticult to keep within the Hunts prescribed. 

The President. — Th(' lion, inenib r is entitled to pul in a substantive motion ot 
vote of censure on the Chair, but is not ( iititled to qiii'^tion a ruling of the Chair 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Goswami ciuh'd by callinfc .attention to the Kiiara^^pur affair. 

Mr. Jopah enclorsi'd e;enerally Mi dosbi's oli'^.Tv.itmns He was not surprised 
that the workers had resorte^l to' [las^ivc rc.=ist;5iiee mid he advocated the appoint- 
ment of a concilhation board. 

Lala Lajpat Rai mentioned that in Enjrlmid uiiempioymont, does w(Tc j^ranted 
Reduction was not true economy and Governniv'nt ‘dmiild relieve suftcrin^i;. 

Sir Georfj:e K.MNY said the rednetioii in ihe staff of the raihvay workshops had 
been necessitated by four faittors— need for economy iii railway expenses, introduc- 
tion of modern machinery n'dueini;- the need for ni inual * lalioiir, improvement 
in repair methods and the war arrears of work havin^z; disapiieared. The 
Railw’ay Board exainintd the jiroposals ot tlic aciait of the B. N. Railway very 
carefully and wdieii they applied the test of other railway workshops they found 
that the reduction w’as justified even on a larger scab’:' than that jiroposoM by the 
a^^ent. For instance in the N. W. Raihvay 1,116 loeoinotivi^s required 6,d36 men, 
wdiile in the B. N. Raihvay 739 locomotives had r),7.)6 mi'ii. 8i:nilarly, reduction 
was justified in other dv'partmeiits. Workinj^ on tlit* N. W. Railway standard they 
should have in the B. N. Raihvay Workshops only 7,0(»() mc'ii while even after the 
reduction they would liavc 9,t/60 men. Of the men reduced 8t)0 had been absorbed 
by ordinary vacancies and casualties, while of tlio 1,300 then' were 300 superannu- 
ated men. Thus only 1,000 men were etfected. As for th(' siijior vising? staff’ the 
Raven Committee hall recommended an iiicrea'^i' rather than reduction. Mr. Joshi 
had asked whctluT th(‘ officials w*ould retire without proportionate jicnsion. The 
speaker’s view ei»ht yc'ars ap:o was in favour of a piovidciit fund, so that they 
could turn him out any time they liktxl (laughter), and a provident scheme applied 
to about 600 of those reduced. Thus these mmi wi re not being thrown upon the 
world without any means, but would have fairly substantial amounts to their credit. 
Under the circuin stances the Government of India could not make the B. N. Rail- 
way refrain from discharging the men, but he promised to give consideration to Mr, 
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Jopbi'fi sii;j:‘rost,ion that in future when rediietiou was found necessary it should be 
done hy ^rradnnl absorption in vacancies rather than by simultaneous discharge and 
this would also ensure that larger work w^as done at the workshops than would 
otherwise he necessary. As regards private contract work, he w’ould leave Mr. Joshi 
to find the matter out with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Continuing, Sir George said that as regards the correspondence quoted by the 
mover and sii])posed to have passed between the agent of the B N, Ilaihvay and the 
managing director in London he coidd not take notice of a document placed before 
them in that way He did not, howevcT, suggest that Mr. Acharya nad done any 
wrong in quoting it. He em])hatically denied on belialf of the Government and the 
Railway th(^ charge of victimization. 

Mr. B Has pleadel for consideration for men in distress and asked Sir George 
Rainy to pay a iktsoiuiI visit to Kharagpur. 

Hiwan (mamanlal nanark^'d that the letter of Sir T. R. Wynne (piotcd to the 
House sho\v(‘d that the intention w<is to gc't rid of thosi* who had gone on strike. 
He read another Htt^u Avhich showed that by phunng a contract with private firms 
the Railway could get rid of the workimm. Was not this an intention to victimize 
the workiiKMi ? 

Bandit ]\Ialaviya suggested a eoininiltee of enquiry from the Assembly or an 
outside agency to I’emove t)i(‘ siuiso of iiqustice. 

'Hie adjoiirnmeiit motion was put and carried by 44 votes against .'17. The House 
then adjourned. 

SoOIF/riEs' ReoISI HATION ACT AMEND^VrE^'T BtLE. 

On tlu' 15th SEBTEMBIOU the Imsiiuss eommeneed with the acerptance by the 
Assembly of tb(‘ motion of Mr. Kidker that the Bill amending the Societies’ Registra- 
tion Act vritli a view to iiieinde poMtic.d bodies within the scojio of the Act, as 
ameiulod b> tlu' Council oi State, be ]>ass(‘d. 

Biel To Ue<jttt.\te M\uii;v(irs of Hindu Children. 

Rai Sahib Haihilas SARDA then mo\ed the eonsidiwatioii of his Bill to regulate 
m\rriagv‘S of childri'ii amongst the lfin«]us by prohibiting marriages of girls below 
the age of 12 and of boys Ik'Iow the age of 15. 

Mr. Savd.a s.iid that Mfont liad laid don n that a girl eould not he married till three 
years after the age of puberty ; so according to this Hindu scripture marriage 
should not take })lacc somewhiTo befon* the age of It). His Bill was not opposed 
to any religious doctiine. Hi' quoted from vaiious census reports to show that 
tho number of widows and child mortality had gradually increased. This wais due 
primarily to child marriage. If India w-as to make any advance and come in line 
with other civilDcd eountru'S of tho w’orld, it A\as iiiressary that the social evil of 
child marriage be immediately sto])pe(l. If this were not eradieati'd Indians wmiild 
not have sutlicienl strength to fight for Swaraj. As regards the question of setting 
up a maeliinery for enforcing this hnv. lie said th(‘ district magistrate w'as the right 

E erson to <lo this. He referred to similar m<‘asures having b(‘en adopted by the 
urocla, Mysore and Bliaralpur states. Even C’hina had jirohibited by law the 
marriage of gills under the age of 10. At qu(‘stion tinu' in the Assembly, in 1921, 
tho Govornm lit had said that the initiative for legislation in tins direction must 
come from the non-official side of the Hoa:u‘. Since this had h(;en done lie expected 
the full support of the (lovernmeut. (.\pj)lause from all sides of the House.) 

Kumar Gangaiiaiid SINHA, iu moving that tlie Bill be refern'd to a select commi- 
ttee, congratulated the author of the Bill for bringing forward the measure at the 
right tiine and at tin* right phie^. Ho di dared that child marriage had been intro- 
duced into Hindu society only recently, and it had no religious sauction behind it. 
He quoted statistics to show' that, in spite of various reforms, early marriage was 
on the inereasi*. He did not olijeet to th' minimum age-limit of girls at 11 but 
W'as opposed to the boys’ age limit. Ht; opined that it must bo fixed at 18, because 
it was then thtat a boy rcaohcHl the ago of discretion. 

Sir Burshotamdas TUAKURDAS said that whih; the marriageable age had been 
going up steadily the present position was still \cry unsatisfactory and it was 
liigh'timc to bring in legislation to effcetively put a stoj) to the practice. He 
did not, wish to trace the liistory of how^ they Jiad gone down to ofi'ering babies in 
marriage, but it w'as unfortunate that certain sections of Hindus mixed this question 
with religion. It was the utmost humiliation that there were fanatic Hindu 
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fathers who sacrificed their girls by marrying them early, knowing full well the 
ravages caused in this country by disca-Jcs and epidemics. Some Indian states 
had introduced measures of reform in this direction. A person who mixed up 
this question with religion was either tit for being locked up in a lunatic asylum 
or had some vested inten'st (applause), but while he would advocate the reform 
he also would press that the. st(‘p be takim cautiously but lirmly, and for that 
reason he was for circulation of the measure so that in the next session, the House 
passed it into law in the form ot a satisfactory measure. 

Mr. CRERAH, Home Member, moved that the Rill be circulated for eliciting 
opinion thereon. He a])]>rcciat(‘d the z(*al, (‘arnestness and sincerity of the mover 
which had caused a df^ep imprcsssion on the House. No on(3 disimteu the evil and 
its ramifications and it was a great problem which demanded solution. So far as 
the Bill expressed tlic princijde that one of the various methods of approaching 
this problem Mas by means of legislation of a civil character, the mover had 
sympathy uith it. Rtal progress would depend upon the support of enlightcncKj 
public opinion. A great responsibility rested upon the (loviTiunent and th(‘ 
Ijcgislature to do all they eoukl to promote rapid devolopnn'iit of public opinion on 
these lines. They had, as a m.ntter of fact, undertaken iieiial legislation on the 
subject of the age of consent. The Government’s responsibility Mas a very heavy 
one, as the measure would undoubtedly infringe very deeply upon the religious 
ideas and social customs of a considerable section of the population. That being 
so, all legitimate opinion should be carefully and fairly ase.Ttaincd. 

1/tila LAJPAT RAl declared that the Government msis rijspon&ible for retarding 
their progress in political, economic and social measures hy taking cautious steps. 
Hindus had ahvays bixn changing their social laws and he repudiated any suggestion 
that religion liad anytlung to do M’ith the agi* of marriage. At any time, and ar 
any stage, peojile Mould be iouiKl to oiqiosc reform. The only test the Government 
should apply M'as vvht'ther the measure Mas the right one. As for jiublic opinion, 
ilid the Government e\ir car<‘- tor it ? (Laughter.) Why not leave the matter to 
the Hindu members oi the House ? (Applause.)* Mr. Orcrar’s motion would lead 
to an indefinite postpononuMit. He supported Kumar Ganganand’s proposal for a 
select eommitteo. ‘It I had my May, i Mould raise the age of girls to 16 at least. 
All evil customs would liave been stamped out long ago" if mc had legislative 
power in our hand. .V certain amount of coiWioii must be uschI in this 
matter. ‘Hindus as a whole have b(*gun to realize the evils of child marriage. 
But in cond(‘mniiig tlii' custom J should not bo understood lo mean 
that we in India have an extra dozt' of sin. Evitv eounlry has social evils in one 
form or ariotlier.’ 

Mr. JAYAKAR sujiportod the jiroposal for a select ooinmiUcc. This was, hti 
said, one of those occasions which applied th«‘ test M’hether the Government 
M’l^ national in tem]K‘rament. The ri'ul M’cakness of tlic British Goyernmont 
in ^ India was found on such occasions when they adopted an attitude ot 
ignorance. ’Judge the question from your notions "of right and w’rong and 
if you have the support of an enlightened community go ahead with reform, 
for a certain amount of coereion is inevitable. Bcciiuse certain Hindus m'OuIci 
oppose the measure, do not be frightened. And ns for caution, is it necessary 
to observe caution to find out M’hether a boy or girl should at the age of 12 be 
in the hockey field or the nursery or on the married bed ? The house is on tire. 
Will you observe caution to find whether imblic opinion wishes to extinguish 
it ? 1 think this cry ot caution is misplaced on question of 1 this character. After 
12 years, an Englishman in the 1. M. tS. is entitled to a gratuity of Rs. J7,(X)0. 
Was Indian opinion consulted on that point ? (Applause.) 

Mr. Aney objected to that provision of the Bill w’hich made the marriage 
ceremonies of children null and roitt He cautioned them against interfering witli 
sacred customs and favoured the imposition of piiiuslunent for delinquents. He, 
therefore, favoured the circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar strongly supported the select committee motion and urged 
the official benches to at least remain neutral if they could not support the motion 
for the Bill being referred to select committoe. He claimed lie knew the country 
very well and emphasized that public opinion had considerably changed in the 
matter. The time had come for a man-made custom to be altered by the needs of 
the situation. Even to-day the majority of orthodox, high class people, including 
Brahmins, married their girls after puberty without any fear of ostracism. He 
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a^oed with Lala Lajpat Rai that the c‘xistin|>: evils of society w'ere due to the 
disturbed state of society. When the lefcislators had made so many changes in the 
Iliiulu law relating to personal rights, why should t}u*y hesitate to place on the 
statute book this much-needed rcfonu which wcuild h(‘lp to promote the growth of 
the Hindu society and make it more tit for Swaraj ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, while wholehearted 1} supporting the principle 
of the Bill, urged the Assembly not to alhnv zeal tr^ outrun discretion. He dis- 
agrecxl with Mr. Iyengar in his views and also claimed to know the country as 
much as Mr. lyenger and pointed out that the passing of th(‘ Bill would not 
bring about such a change in the country as would si\oid .-^Lich early marriages. 
Sufficient time must elapse before the idea Ixhind the legiNl it ion went down to the 
massts. 

Continuing, the Pandit said that officials shmdd excrcisi' tlu‘ir own individual 
responsibility and vote for reference to public opinion. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, who rose amidst a])plaiisc, sup})orti‘d llii' scleid committee 
motion, because this committo would not sit for live monlljs to conu, and mean- 
while he reiiuested tlie Government to cooperate' with nonoliii irds in obtaining 
opinion from the various provinces, opinion wliich might ('iiabh' tht* select committee 
in coming to right judgment. He feared that the Ihll, as it w^as, might not elicit 
favourable opinion and for that matter he would welcome thii amendment. Hindu 
society w'Ould not object lo the fixing of niarriagcabli‘ age for bojs and girls. 

Mr. Aniarnath Dutt oj'posed tiu^ entire Bill hiiling wdiich he favoured circulation. 

The Hoiis(‘ (lividdl and by 56 vott'S against 51 decided amidst a}>plaiiHc against 
circiilation of tbe Bill. The motion for select (‘omrnittec auis then carried without 
a division, Mr. Tomkiiison done shouting ‘no'. The Assenibiy then adjonrned. 

Insult to Religrion Bill 

On the 16th SEPTPMBEIl thtav was a huge number ot persons in the visitors' 
gallaries, including Mr. Justice Dalip Singh, wdicn the As-;(‘mbly met to take into 
eonsidorafioii the Bill to amend tl¥‘ Penal ('ode and the (\)de of Criminal J'rocedurc 
to penalize scnrrilous writings, ns reported by the select committee. 

Mr. dames CRERAIl, in moving (ho consideration of the motion, said the principle 
of the Bill had been (lisenssed at l(*ngtb and accepted by the Housi'. The select 
coniraitieo had thoroughly examined and redrafldl the fUll in order to meet thi* 
wishes of those who wished that bottf/ fi<h' eritieisni of religions lx* not penalizcHl. 
A new section had been added and hi* hoped this w^ould satisfy all. 

Mr. Rangaswanii IYENGAR opjiosc*!! the Bill, as he hdd that no ease liad been 
made out tor legislation. He was awaie that the select committee had removed the 
objectionable features of the Bill and that the iiarty leaders had supported its 
principle. T fctil. Sir, the elemcnlaiy right of fri'edom of speech and of ojiiiiion is biang 
challenged. The House may not be in a mood to listen to me, but one da>’^t 
will regret the mistake.* (Applaiisi*.) They were now lulding to the catalogue of 
the repressive measures, in spite of the existence of the sweeping }»rovisions of 
scelions 153-A and 124- A. He was as kei'ii as any one to ininish scurrilous 

writings, but the ordinary law of the land was siiffieiiTit. He was aw'are that some 

doubts had bmi east by a bona fair judgment givi'ii in a ease; but then the remedy 
w'as to remove the doubts in the law’ and not errale a now ofienee. If the pur|K)se 
w'as to ju’cvent waitings wdiich had a ti'ndeney lo disliirb the j>eaec and excite 
violence, li‘t them make that clear in the seel ion ilsidi. The law of siidition and 
the law of excitement to communal liatp'd were enough for the purpose. The select 
committee had done their best to provide safeguards, but the remedy lay really in 
the creation of public opinion to ]nit down such writings. 

Mr. KELKAR su])porlcd the inotion, though his mind rebelled against the creation 
of a new oifencc. Tiny must, said he. hedge it round with necessary safeguards. 
'1 hero were three calctiories of Avriters. Firstly, those willing to w'ound but afraid 

to strike. They w^ere like a furnace v/hicli eonsumed its own smoke and should 

be left alone. Secondly, those willing to wound and in»t afraid to strike and they 
mii.st be penalized by law’. Tliirdly, those wdlling to strike but unwilling lo wound. 
Thcs(* required protection. Gf these the malicious coward was his own sentinel, 
while the malicious man of action his own accuser. It was the honest, benevolent, 
but frank critic who required protection. Criticism had been a great engine of 
progress and must be left to do its duty. The educative operation of the law w'as 
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moi*e iie^»:ative than positive. The followinfj: classes of writers must be protected : 
the sly sceptic; the dilisicnt soriolooist who accurately notes down data for general- 
izations and ev(3n vulojar details ; the cold rationalist who by the trumpet olast of 
reason makes the walls of authority fall ; the absent-minded philosopher (laughter) ; 
the mischievous but kindly humourist ; and even the satirist. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said this was not the first time that ])roblems of social 
and religious controversy were b(‘ing tackled. Every age had its own critics who 
achieved the comm(» i purjmnc of reform and reg< ‘Herat ion. 

8ir Zulfikar A)i KHAN confessed that he did not understand the philosophical 
speech of Mr. Kelkar. He was afraid that the members sitting in the scremi 
atmosphere of tliis clia'nb''r did not reali/i* th(‘ tragedi(‘s that w'(Tt‘ being enactetl 
outside. The atmosphere not only in the riinjab but in the whole of India w’as 
surcharged and once passions were ht loose tlcy were not easy to control. In such 
an atmosphere some unknown person miglit ei^fior by s])(‘eeli or by wTiting grossly 
insult religion, mulieiou^ly attributing motives for tlie conduct of th(‘ founders of 
religions. This obscure man thus becomes the cause of a great tragedy. Why 
should such men enjoy the liberlv ot speech of writ hut? 

Ko/ces-.— Not such ni 'n. 

Nawab Zulfikar Mi. — I Miy we shall Ikj held responsihh* to the iiostcrity if w^e 
do not pass tliis legidatioa whiih errs on tlie side of h'niency. I am not speaking 
as a Muslim wh(‘n J say this, hut as an indinii who will condemn as much an 

attack by a Muslim on anotli ’r religion. I further wish that the offence should not 

lie bailafilo, for th(‘ free mov.-'mait of this tierson w-ill be a danger to society. T 
appeal to my eollcaguvs in the name of ]>rogress and civilization not to consider 
this measure in a spirit ot levity and controviTsy, but to treat it as necessary for 
the progress of the c lUiitry anil for ropr(5.s<ing those writings which are doing 
so much harm to the eouiit^ry. ( Viiplause.) 

Mr. K. C. ROY oppos(Hl the motion of thii Home Mem)>er (Applause.) He agreed 
W'ith Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khaii that eircumst uncos had arisen demanding some 
legidation, but the c'au’iiuuitics primarily and the (Tovornment secondarily w'ere 
responsible fur the situation. The bill added a now otfeneo to the Penal Code. 
They liad already nrovided against th<‘ cn'iition of hatred betwe^'ii classes, then they 
had provided to rleal with hatred against f roviTiiment, and they were now asked 

t() legislate against hatred of religion. It w’as neither a Hindu nor Mahomeilan 

bill, it was a pi(*ce of repressive l(‘gislation which w^ould serve no useful purpose 
whatever. The bill was iuop])ortan ‘. It w'us not in consonance with the spirit of 
religious toleration wdiicli lia<l been the policy of British statesmen, and it was a 
-lig na on the Indian press. He had heani the otlu'r day party leaders rising up 
fro ill their seats and showering encomium on (Jovenimcnt "for having brought 
lorwanl this measure. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had said the bill was long overdue. 
Perh.ips, Mr. Iyengar was speaking in the terms of the Unity Conference. Bip. 
there was no such law demanded for the hist so many years. Vv'hy then w^as it 
tound necessary liy that great lawyer and eminent jurist from ]^lad^a8 ? Mr. 
Jayakar had welcomed th'‘ bill as a response to the call of the cuinitry. Mr. Roy 
elaimel to be in touch wdth the political events iii India, but he Md ‘not find the 
country asking for this legislation. The d emand came from a handful of men in the 
Punjab, perhaps patriotic; but the inner working came from those who were 
responsible for communal di^turbanecs in northern India. The projicr treatment 
for them was not this bill, but action under the Deportation Act and the Criminal 
Law" Amendment Act already on the statute book. If these two measures had been 
resorted to by (TOvernment from time to time against the real mischief-makers in 
the Punjab and the Ignited Provinces thcr'^ would have been no communal troubles 
and no need for this unjust, piece h'gislation brfore the House. Then again 
Lala Lajpat Rai had welcomed the liill but spe.aking a few- days ago he had refused 
to support another bill ivhich came from the Government side, bec'ause both sides 
of the House were diametrically opposeil to ca<*li other. How then did he find 
siipjxirt for this bill, more drasti'^ fiiaii that bill? Let him reconcile his views. 
Mr. Roy asserted that the bill was inojijxjrtune, because it wmuld reduce the chances 
of that atmosphere for which Lord Irwin pleaded the other day. The Viceroy did 
not want to deal with only the symptoms, as this bill attempted, but with the root 
of the disease. 

Continuing Mr. Roy quoted from the speech of Mr. Craik in the Punjab Council, 
relating to communal disturbances. Mr. Craik had stated that more than half ihe 
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number of iiow^papers in the Punjab had dummy editors. In one case the editor 
was one who had confessed he had forf;od currency notes and escaped by givinp; 
away his compaidons. Another editor liad in turn been a barber, a syce and an 
ex-convict. Dhl this bill punish the real otTenders ? Mr. Boy emphatically answered 
in the nep^ative. A Punjab official who had a threat deal of experience in regard to 
the coniTminal situation in the Punjab told Mr. Boy this morning that the bill as 
originally drafted was very little, but now it was nothing. This bill, therefore, 
would serve no useful ])nrnose. The bill put a ])rcmium on bigotry and intolerance 
and would hamper the goon work done by reformt'rs European, Hindu and Muslim. 
Let Mr. Crorar come with a comprehensive measure dealing with the real offenders. 
Then he would sni)i>ort it. 

Mr. BELVI said this bill would not only muzzle the ]>rtss of the country, but 
would also stop the (‘xpression of honest ot>inion by scholars and liistorians. The 
law as it now stood was quite sutlieit'iit. Had (Tovernment stopped mischievous 
WTitings and speelus in the early stages they would not have found the present 
atmosphere in the (*onntry, mid need for any legislation w'ould not have been fedt. 
Governinf'iit nrov wanted to cover their past sins by passing this measure. If the 
bill was passed Government would use it as an instrument showing partiality to 
one eommunify against the other. He did ncil think a measure of this kind would 
allay the feelings in the country. He referred to a ])am))hlet published by a Khoja 
w'here he had criticised the teachings of the head of his own community, namely 
his Highness the Aga Khan. Wc'n* such waitings to bo eonsiden'd as objectionable 
under this ? Beferriiig to the provisions of the hill he said the punishment provided 
by the bill w’as (juite ad(‘quate. A severe sentence did not necessarily menu suppres- 
sion of erini(‘. PuMie men like iMr. K. (■. Boy, Mr. Kcdkar, Mr. N. C. Chundcr, 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (members of the select committee), most of whom w^rc 
press rcpr(‘Sonintiv('S, were against the bill. If a Muslim journalist were on the 
select, eommittoe he would also have agreed with tliern. There w\as strong o])inion 
against the bill in certain section of the j>ress. Ho w'ould, therefore, urge circulation 
of the bill for eliciting public opinion. The\ would lose nothing by deterring tbe 
enactment fill 1928. 

Maulvi Moh.iminad YAKUB regretted tliat they hud to stop the freedom of pen 
and sjvecli. If after one century of British rule in India they had to pass such 
legislation he could neiiher eongratiilate the people nor the Go\ernm('nt. He however 
hoped that when the state of affairs in the country i)ermitted and the level of 
civilisation w’as raised, this measure w'ould ])e removeerfrom the statute book. He 
did not claim that the bill as emerged from the select eominittce was free from 
defects ; but tlic necessity ha- such a measure having bem established he w'ould 
support the motion of tlie Home Member, 

Mr. Amarnath DITTT opposed the Bill which was the oiiteome of the Government's 
favourite wife policy of pleasing the Mahomedans who asked for it. Ho criticised 
the conduct ol thoso Mahomedans w1k> went to the length of demanding the resig- 
nation of a judge of the High Gouit who gave expression to his view' of the law as 
he understood it. (Mr. N*>nf/y. — Shame.) He urged the House not to sneeumb to the 
tinscrnpulous forces round tli^' Bill. 

Mr. SHEBWAKl w'as strongly oj>]) 0 ‘^ed to the Bill. })eeauso even as it stood it 
was more capable of mischief than jiroteclion and it wouln encourage rather than dis- 
courage fanatic ism. He was also surpised to sec that the demand for the legislation 
came from Mahomedans only. He told his eo-religionist,s that their jirophet w’as a 
historical personage and had living history behind him, and did not require protection 
at the hands (»f the Lc'gislature. It w as w’rong on the part of Mahomedans to ask for 
the resi^ation of Justice Duleep Singli or for non -Mahomedans to have made him a 
hero. He (the speaker) could not congratulate himself on having to cooperate with 
Government to protect his own religion. But althouglj be w'as vehemently opposed 
to the Bill, y(‘l speaking as a representative of his coiistitueney he had a mandate 
to obey. He w^ould not oppose the motion. {On’^s : Oh) He did not want the Bill 
to be delayed because delay would arid to the mischief caused by the Bill. 

Raja Ghaznafar AH KHAN said it was wrong to say that since the Rmigila 
Rasul judgment w'as overruled by the Risala Varfman case there w'as no 
necessity of this Bill. In section 153, Or. P. C. the prosecution had to 
prove that the writing had really created enmity between communities. 
This W’as very difficult to prove, altliough the religious feelings of 
community might have been severely hurt.. He was in favour of freedom of the 
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it®*' was abused it was his duty to cooperate with Govern- 

m-fmL I the pijess from taking undue advantage of its freiKloni. Every 

thJlJP / n . {'? , misapplied by Government if they so wished. It did not, 
therefore, follow thaf all laws must be removed from the statute. 

circulation of the liiil was lost and the moHon for 

consideration was adopted. 


AMICNOMIiNTS TO ClATSES. 

A largjMiuniber of amendments wore moved liy non>ofhcials none of which was 
carrica, Mr. Pra^asain moviil an amendment explaining the operative clause that, it 
should ^ not amount to an ollcnce within the meaning of the section for criticism if 
the criticism oncred by any body on any religion or religious beli*‘fs of a i)articular 
class^ was oona fiar, with a view’ to removing false notion based on siijicrstitious or 
pernicious customs which w’crc foreign to true religion or with a view to preventing 
forcible conversions or recon vcibions from one religion or faith or bidiof to another. 

Mr. Crerar did not reply to this, but wIk'u the motion \Nas put the result w’as 
challenged and the motion was dofctit'Hl by :»7 votes to 10. 

Mr. M. K. A chary a next raisinl the nuestion of ])roscnl)ing all books, pamphl(‘ts 

vr • ^ publications c.alculated to insult religions feelings of any class of 
his Majesty R subjects, if jmhlish' d outside India, and seizing and di'stroying them 
. V witlnn whose jurisdiction the ])ublic!i(iou took place if 

published withm [ndia, 

Mr. llangaswami Iyengar < )»j(‘ctvMd to this amendment as being beyoned the 
itself, as it ad<’ 'd a new otlWicc which was not contemplated in 
the Bill. * 

The President, how'over, gave M. Achavaya chance who said that this amendment 
fiidi prevent such S'*urrilous writings as Miss Mayo’s liook from entering 

explained that thN otfenco was alnrady in the Bill. 

ihe remaining amemiments n.imbercd over ten, and as some of the members were 
anxious to move their amendment, the House was adjournc'd. 

Oil the 19th SEPTEMBER Pandit Thakurdas Bliarga\a resuming the debate 
111 a speech lasting about h:i't an hour urged that the power of prosecution 
should not be given to Go^'rnlncn^ because their past conduct had not 
been impartial. Tlii.s power wonM further strengthen tlie hands ol the Government 
into showing preference to the ?iuslim conimunity. He instanced the h^attf/ila Jiasnl 
case and the agitation after the ladgmenl of Mr. Justice Dali}) Biiigh. 

In spite of npeated reminder- from the (,’hair to contini^ himself to the substance 
of the amendment, J’andit Thakurdas managed to refer to other eases as well. He 
^scrtecl that (tovcrnmeiit dio not raise their little finger when Christians and 
Mahomedans had been vilifying the Hindu religion but when the Mahomedau 
religion had been insull(;d there was at once this Bill. 

After Mr. Thakurdas had spoken, Sir Abdul Qayum rosi‘. He first of all rc- 
^ n(t?ujlla Rasul case, whereupon the President ruled out all references 
to this case. Sir Abdul Qayum, proceeding, opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Crerar point(;d out that t ne power to prosecute w as fully considered by the 
select committee which left it in the Government for obvious reasons. It meant no 
ejicroaehment on the liberty of a subject as argued by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

Ihe amendment was negatived by 70 votes to 18. 


Mr. Audijl Haye’s Amendment. 

tl'cinost important, amendment, moved liy Mr. Abdul Have, to make 

Hnder°®^pSiAn’°'.!cr*' f ^ 1 provision in the existing law 

under section 49. to release a man on bad. The provisions of that section had 
been enlarged and widely used ia criminal courts, but this offence would be tried 
by a chief presidency magistrate or a sessions judge. All oflences tried by sessions 
judMB were non-bailabic. He would be offending the Criminal Procedure Code to 
make this offence iigwnst rchgion bailable. The House should not be under the 
imp^sion that a local Government would be unwarranted. 

opposed the amendment because it would make the Bill more 
ai was r^uired by the needs of the situation. In a majority of casw 

•0 onenaer would be tome i^rson connected with a newspaper or piets or tome 
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organization, and even if he absconded he would not obliterate his organization. 
Secondly, a fanatic likely to be a courageous man and therefore not likely to 

tamper * with cviden(‘e. The ofleiider had lo prove that he had no deliberate or 
malicious intention to insult religion in order to help his vakil. Jt was not 
necessary that the accused must be outside the prison house. 

The amendment to make the oflenct* non-baiiable was carried by 54 votes 
against 80. 

Mr. Ncogy moved tliat the Act should remain in force till the ‘^Ist of December. 
1930. He referred to the othcial move to connect the Reforms with communal 
troiiblos as an argument against further reforms. He alJiuled to lli^ speeches ol 
unofficials from oilier provinces to show the justifiable fear that the Bill might be 
used in order to support one eommunitv as against another. He quoted from a 
recent judgment of the district magistrate of Barisal extracts to show that the Mnsalmaii 
community there being large shoultl be supported on the ground that it being less 
educated, if once go! out * t control, tvould creat'' troulilc. The treatment meted 
out to the (difor of Fonranl^ Mr Chakra varti, for mcriily npodiicing what was 
contained in ji;inij)hlct Avas surely ojicn to exco])tion. The question was whether 
a, (lovcrnment which had behaved in this manner should be entrusted with this 
pOAver of ])roseeution for longer than three years when pi^rhaps tlu' situation might 
•not be such as to r(*quire the eontinuaneo ol the law on the shituto book. 

Ml. (yVerar sail he had nothing aa hat ever to do Avith ohifer of the 

district magistrate ot I’arisal. The liill was intcmleii to put ri^ht a legal principle. 
That principle avss a sound one and IniJ been tAviiv* alfirmed by Ithe Assembly. 
The Assembly must shovr the courage of its conviction and reject ‘the amendment. 

This amemlment amis lost liy 32 A'otes against 49. 

All the amendments having been disposi^l of, the Ifill, as amended, Ava.s then put 
for final ])assage. 

A motion that the Bill as amended be ]>assed Avas approA'ed by 61 votes 
against 20. 

After tile Bill again. -t attacks on religion had been passed, the Assembly made 
ra])id progress Avith the (Tovernment liills placed licfore it. 

Apex Civil and Ckiminaj. Justice A<i Amendmext Bijj.. 

(.)n the motion of Hir Deiiys Bray, the Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act (18(34) 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of Stale Avas passed hvithout alteration, 
the Foreign si'cretary ])ointing out that the Aden solution now arrived at w^as really 
that Avhieh Avas considcrc<l by and Avliich met Avith the Avarm eomniendation of tlu* 
1 n chca j a* Co m mil toe. 


IxLAxi) Bondei* Waiikhousks Act Amemiment Bill. 

^\i’ Basil Blackett inlrodueed the Bill amending the Inland Bomb'd Warehouses 
1890, intended to regularise certain existing jiraetices. 

IxDiAx OrvoKC E Bile. 


On the motion of Mr. Oeiar the Indian DiA^orco Bill 
discussion. 


Assam and Emigeatiox Bile. 


Avas ])nssed without 


Bir B X. ]\Iitja moved for consideration of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Bill as passed by the Council of State. Mr. Joshi urged that the Avhole Act should 
be amended afterAvards. The Bill Avas then passed. 

Seamex’s Ahticles of Agkeemext. 

Sir George Rainv moved that the question ot ratification of draft conventions 
concerning seamen s articles of agreement and repatriation of seamen adopted by 
the general conference of the International Laliour Organisation of the I.»ea^ue of 
Nations at its ninth session from the 7th. to 24th June, 19 6, should be considered 
at a later date when the amendments necessary to bring the existing laAV into 
conformity Avith these draft conventions had been farther examined in consultation 
Avith the parties interested. 

Sir George explained that 18 months would elapse on Dec. 24 next and to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty it Avas necessary to bring the matter before the 
Assembly by that date. Legisktion by Parliament was necessary before India couW 
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ratify, for the British ^lerchant Shippinji; Act was (closely cbunected with that of 
America and at the prca?nt moment it wa^ not possible for the Government to take 
action. 

Mr. Joshi moved an anieiidment for ratifietioii at this because the Govern- 

ment attitude towards improving the hard lot of Indian S(‘am(‘n w^as most indiflerent. 

Mr. Abdul Matin diandhury supportcil the umcndnieni. 

The amendment vjs defeated and the rcsoliition curried. 

Ricpa'iiuation oy Masters axd Seamen. 

On the motion of Sir {h^)rge Rainy the Assembly agreed to ti similar postpone- 
ment of the question of ratifiaition in rcs]KH*t of repatriation of masters and 
apprentice? and general j)rinciples for inspection oi conditions of work of seamen. 

<b:N’soRsinp of ( Cinema To. ms. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion for a (‘omniittee on censorship ot ciinuna films, etc., was under 
discAiSfiion when at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gonv it was post])oned in view of 
the lateness of hour. The President hinted and Mr. ('rerur agreed that by this 
adjournmeni it was open to (Tovernnient to aj)poiiit th' to^nniittee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Estaulishment or ‘Khadi’ Diiror'^. 

On the 20th 8EPTEMHEP the Aspombly met for tlic final sitting wifii a very thin 
non - ofiicial attend an ce. 

After interpellations, the T’resident a^ked the Asstuably to resume the discussion 
on the resolution of ]\lr Ham Narayan Hingh for starting khaiH dej)ots in each 
district. But the resolution was withdrawn. 

Pensions to Postal Employki.s. 

Mr. Neogy, on behalf Mr. ,lan\nadas Mehta, who hiwl }ilieud\ left Siiiila, moved 
for the revision of the rulo> and regulation's relating to the i3onsions of employ(?es oi 
the Telegraph department to make them equitable and just, }>} providing that an 
employe*; rendering 21 y(ars' net service nbrJl, on being invalided, 1 m‘ in receipt of 
Jialf the average pay that an emiiloyi'c rend. ‘ring 25 years' m t service shall receive a 
retiring pension of tive-ciglilb of the a\t‘iag*‘ pay and h\ addition a bonus of one 
year’s pay and that an employee nndering year‘s’ ml service t’n c-eights of 
the average pay and in addition a b.mur- of lb months* r-ay. 

Mr. Ncogy withdrew the re.soliilion. 

Four othiT noii-Oificiul resolutions figured on tlu’ agenda. Mr. Thakurdas 
Bhargava had one for the Indianization ol the Railway Board; Mr. .Togiah wanleil 
the Telgu-speaking areas to be formed into one iirovince; Mr. B. (\ Roy wanted the 
creation of a Sugar Board ; and Kumar Gangananda ^inha wanted to .stop the export- 
ation of sacred objects and Indian antiquities, but all members withdrew’ their 

motions in view^ of the thin at tendance ot non-ofHcial meni))fi s. 

As-emiua' Members' Status and Piuvileles. 

Moulvi Mahomed bbikuf) movixl for a committee to (uiquire inte the 
privileges and status of numbers of the Assembly ile eoniplaiiied that 
Assembly members had been removed from the wan ant of precctlonco. Alembers' 
privileges should be protected in many waYs. He quoted the instances of Mr. S. C. 
Mitter having been prcvciPed from taking his oath wliiJe as detenu, and the search ol 
the house of Dhvan Ohamun Tial at Labon; while the member was in Simla attend- 
ing the Assembly session. 

At the instance of Mr. B. Das, the names of Mr. K, t\ Nee)g\. ]\Ir. N. M. Joshi 
and Co!. Crawdord weiv addtnl to the committee. 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Government, did not opiiooe tlie motion definitely 
but he did not support it because it was premature to make an enquiry into the 
question at a time w lien as a result of the btatiUory Commission’s enquiry there 
would be many changes. For the same reasons, the eminent could not agree to 
the inclusion in this committee of members of the Government. 

The motion was carried, the Government members remaining neutral. 

The Assembly then adjonriietl sine die amidst cheers. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Aiifjust Session of the Bengal Council coinmi'nced its session on the 2l}r(l 
August in the afternoon. Jlis Excellency the Governor, addressing the Council 
for the first time since taking uj) office alluded to two outstanding topic of public 
interest. 

llcferring to the prisoners dc'taiiuid under tlic Bengal Oidinance and Regulation 
III of 1818, the Governor re-affirmed the jmlicy outlined by Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man in the Assembly. 

He continued ‘‘That Avas a definite stateimuit of policy U])on this vexed 
(piestiv/U ])ronounc(‘d just before I look up my office in Bengal. There has b(H*n 
no change in this i)olicy ; and upon that policy i have considered it my duty to 
pro(*eed. Since iliat statement was macle, after a most careful consideration of 
the whole situation in all its aspects and after consultation with my Government, 
I conskhwed that the conditions prevailing in Bc'ngal justified an acedoration of 
the rate of release ; and action was taken accordingly. I find that at the end of 
March this year, ther(‘ were in jail 54 persons und(‘r the Bengal (fi-iminal Law 
Amendment Act, and 10 under Regulation JIl. To-day tlnwe are 32 under the 
Bengal (‘riminal Law Amendnnait Act and 8 under Regulation HI. By the end 
of March this year, 2(3 had been rch'ased from restraint. To-day, the number 
stands at 60. Provided no untoward event occurs and the conditions at present 
prevailing in Bengal eontiniK', and the conduct ol these r(‘Icased justify the action 
taken in their cases, a large niimher ol lJies(‘ now d(‘tain(;d would he transferred 
or released before the end of the year. T shall cmiMnuc to give my own personal 
attention to ('ach individual ease/’ 

Tiik “No-oonfidenck" Moj’Ion 

‘‘I iioie on the paper, a motion cxjircssing “No- Confidence” in the Ministers. 
This is a serious lesolution, and one which, I am sure, has not been put dowii 
without a due coiisid(‘ration of th(‘ possible consequences. All the liou’ble members 
will appreciate their resiionsibility on a vote of this kind. My duty is quite clear 
in the case of any adverse vote. J shall accept the decision bf the ('ouncil; and 
it will not be possible for my Ministers to retain their offices. Jt might be neces.sary 
to prorogue the lloubo, in ord(*r to enable me to fill their jdace. 

‘‘T feel that T have arrived in India at a moment (d’ excejilional intei’est. In 
ihe ordinary course of events, the Statutory Commission as laid down under the 
Act of 1919, Avill start its investigations Avithin the next tAvo years. Their primary 
duty will appi'ar to lie, after iuvesl-igatioii, to re])ort upon the results of the Avorking 
of the Act of 1919 throughout India. And iiprai tliat report, Avill hang decisions 
of momentous importance to the future govern m^mt of India. 1 am hopeful that 
during the jicriod left before the Commission starts its work, avc in Bengal may 
be able to produce wise and statesman-like legislation, to prove ourselves worthy 
of the eonfidenee of the British Parliament in our ability to manage our own 
affairs,’’ 


UTilEg BuaiNESs 

After question time, Mr. Bidhaii Chander Roy, Swarajist, asked for a leave to 
move the “No-confidence” motion as regards the two Ministers. Leave w^as granted ; 
and the motion was discussed on the 25th. 

On the motion of Sir James Donald, the Coimeil agreed to a loan of Rs. 30J 
lakhs for the construction of roadAvays for vehicular and foot traffic on the Bally 
Railway Bridge. The SAvarajists opposed the motion, but Avere defeated by 60 
votes to 47 votes. 

The Hon’blc the Maharaja of Nadia introduced a Bill to make provision for the 
establishment of Borstal schools for the detention and training of adolescent 
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offenders. He said Madras was much advanced in this respect, and the school at 
Tanjore was doing much good to that province. The Swarajists did not oppose 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Condition of Detenus. 

Questions regarding the political detenus, figured largely on this day, Sjt. Subash 
Chandra Bose being responsible for many of them. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Moberly said that the Government were aware 
of the death of a detenu Shih Shankar Brahraachari of Pabna town. They 
had received petitions from the afllicted parents for financial help after the death 
of the detenu ; but the Government did not consider that any further grant should 
be made besides the contribution already made towards the expenses of the ‘‘Shradh*’ 
ceremony of the deceased. 

Mr. Subash Bose : When was the Government aware of the death of the detenu ? 

Mr. Moberly : I am afraid, I cannot give the exact date, without reference to 
my file. 

Mr. Subash Bose : Will the Hon. Member state the time that lapsed between 
the death of the detenu and the time when he was made aware of the fact of the 
detenu’s death ? Mr. Moberly : 1 ask for notice. 

Mr. Subash : Docs not the Government think it their duty to maintain the 
family when the Government was responsibhi for his detention in jail where 
he died? President: It is a matter of opinion. (Swarajists cried out: Shame). 

Reasons for Transfers. 

In reply to another question regarding the transfer of the Bengal political 
prisoners outside Bengal, Mr. Moberly said that the reasons for the transfer varied 
according to the class of the prisoner and according to the circumstances of indivi- 
dual cases; and the Government were not prepared to publish the reasons. Transfer 
had been made at the instance of the (government of Bengal in the case of convict- 
prisoners with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council; in the 
case of State prisoners by the issue of revised warrants under Regulation III of 
1818 by the Government of India and in the case of detciiius by an order passed 
by the Government of Bengal with the previous sanction of the India Government. 
The Local Government in whose province the prisoner was confined, was responsible 
for the treatment of the prisoners. But in the case of State prisoners, instructions 
for their treatment had to be approved and allowances sanctioned rby the India 
Government. In the case of detenus under the Bengal Ordinance, the allowances 
were sanctioned by the Bengal Government. The Government were not prepared 
to publish the names of the prisoners detained outside Bengal, their places of 
detention and the reasons of their ill-health. The Government were a\\are of the 
difficulty experienced by the prisoners in having interviews with their relatives. 
As regards the facilities for writing letters, so far as the transferred convincts were 
concerned, the Government of Bengal had no authority to grant them special 
privileges while they were in jails in other provinces. As regards state prisoners 
and detenus, the Government were of the opinion tliat the number of letters 
generally permissible, namely, four a week in Burma, Bombay and the Punjab 
and three elsewhere, was sufficient in ordinary circumstances. 

Government’s Refusal To Answer Question. 

Sjt. J. M. Sen Gupta asked the reason for not disclosing the reason for the 
transfers. 

Mr, Moberly replied that they were not prepared to give reasons for individual 

CSBGS. 

Sit. Sen Gupta : Will the reason, if stated, be prejudicial to the reputation of 
the Bengal Government? 

Mr. Moberly : I do not understand the question. (Laughter). 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will the member state the reason for not publishing this 
information? ..... 

Mr. Moberly : Because we never publish information regarding individuals. 
(Jeers from the Swarajist benches). 

Sjt. Subash Bose : Will the member state why he is not prepared to make a 
fltatement regarding the ill-health of detenus or rather the causes why they are 
suffering from acute disease. 

ds 
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Mr. Moberly : Because ve rc^jard this matter as one between the Government 
and the members of the family of the detenus. 

Sjt. Subash Bose : Do the Government think that the public have no interest in 
these detenus ? (There was no reply). 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the President whether he would answer. 

The President : I think it is a matter of opinion. The Member cannot be 
insisted upon to fj^ivc a reply if he is not willing. 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Does the C4overiiment think that the publication of the 
information will be prejudicial to public safety ? 

The President thought that this was again a mattter of opinion. 

At this stage llai H. N. Chaudhuri on a point of order, referred to section 30 
of the Council Manual which laid down that questions should be answered in 
the manner the President might think in his discretion. At any rate, the rule 
contemplated an answer ; and the question must be answered. 

The President said that if rhe question was in order, it must be answered. 
But in this case, Mr. Bose’s question was not in pro])er form for the simple 
reason that it was a matter for opinion ; and was not a bona fide request for 
information. 

Rai Chaudhuri : Do I understand that your ruling is that even when questions 
are allowed bv you, they may not be answered ? 

The Presideni: Unless there are reasons of State. 1 cannot insist on the Hon. 
Member to give an answer. 

Mr. Suhash Bose : Are the Government aware that the public take a great deal 
of interest in the health of the detenus ? A. Yes. 

At this stage Sir .Tames Donald stated that when Government said that they W’ere 
not prepared to answer, that was an answer. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt: On a point of order. With reference to the answer of 8ir 
Donald, will it be an answer, if he says that he does not choose to answer? 

The President: I think it is an answer. OTccrs from Hwarajist benches.) 

The President: What do the members moan by this? Jt may be that my 

ruling is not palatable to them ; but still they will have to obey it. I should 

ask the House not to say that in a fashion not commendable to me. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt : Have not members the right to express their disapprobation ? 

The President : Yes, they have their right ; and I will welcome that ; I want 
to be guided by that. But this must be in a fashion commendable to me and 
to everyone else. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta : Will you kindly show us the way ? 

The President: I am not prepared to do that. You ought to know that. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are you aware. Sir, that the legislatures in India, including 
this House are more tame than the legislatures in free and democratic countries ? 

The President : Yes ; and I 'would like to see the legislatures full of life. At 

the same time the legislatures ought to know how to conduct a debate and not 

be what I should call unseemly in their protests or in their disapprobations. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member aware that a ciTlain person who had obtained 
permission of the Bengal Government to interview me in the Insein jail, was 
refused permission by the Burma Government to do so ? 

Mr. Moberley said that the Government had no information. 

Mr. Bose: Am I to understand that the Bengal Government are not aware 
that the gentleman who had been granted permission was not allowed by the 
Burma Government to interview me in the Insein jail. 

Mr. Moberley said it was not a fact ; and the Government had no information 
whatever. 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the Maharaja of Nadia whether he 'wslb aware that in 
no jail in Bengal or Burma where he was detained, were non -official visitors 
allowed to visit him. The Maharaja of Nadia replied in the negative. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member in charge aware that Kumar Sirish Chandra 
Nandy, M. L. C., was not allowed to visit the detenus in the Berhampore jail ? 

The Maharaja of Nadia; I have no file with me; and I cannot answer off-hand. 

Mr. Sarat Bose : Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, a non-official 
visitor of the Midnapore jail was not allowed to visit detenus; and he resigned 
in protest. Maharaja of Nadia : I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Sarat Bose : Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, on being re- 
fused permission by the Magistrate to see the detenus wrote to the Commissioner 
of the division, aslang for permission and that it was refused. 
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Maharaja of Nadia: I am not aware. The Maharaja added that he was not 
prepared for this larp;e volley of supplementary questions. He had not the files 
with him and he could not answer off-hand. 

At this sta^c, the President said he could not allow any more supplementaiy 
questions for the simple reason that the lion. Member was not prepared. This 
was an exceptional circumstance ; and the Hon. Member had said that he did not 
realise that so many supplementary questions would be put. 

Mr. Das Gupta: May 1 request the Hon. Member to issue a statement giving 
detailed information ? 

The President : The question does not arise. You could have put it to him 
in a supplementary question ; and you have not done in it. 

On the 24th AUGUST renewed attack with more vigour was made 
on the general policy of the Government in regard to the question of the 
detention and treatment of political prisoners and in particular upon 
the evasive replies which the Government gave whenever any “inconvenient” 
question was put to them in connection with this matter. The Hon. Mr. Moberly, 
in charge of the Political Department, was overwhelmed with a number of sup- 
plementary questions that continued for full one hour and he had scarcely any 
time to think out what he was saying. The result was that the Hon’blc Member 
found himself in an uncomfortable position. 

The first supplementary question put w'as about the health of Mr. Arun Guha. 

Mr. K. S. lioy asked : Will the Government state whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Guha is suffering from boils ? 

“I want notice”, said Mr. Moberly and declined to give the date of the report 
on Mr. Guha’s health and the name of the person who submitted such a report. 

Mr. Subhas Pose asked ; Is the Hon’ble Member of the opinion that a person 
who had been suffering from boils for the last six months and had at least a dozen 
operations is in good health? 

The President saM it. was a matter of opinion. The Government admitted that 
remedies had so far failed to cure Mr. Guha. 

Mr. Sarat Bose asked: Is the Hon Mr. Moberley aware that there is a member 
in this Council who knows that Mr. Guha is not in good health. Is he prepared 
to contradict that statement ? 

Mr. Moberly replieil his information was based on information supplied by the 
officer in charge. 

Putting a supplementary question in connection with the detention of Mr. Hari- 
kumar Chakravarti outside Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. 
Subhas Bose asked : Will the Hon. Member be pleased to state if it is not a fact that 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act does not permit externment of detenus 
already within the Provinces of Bengal. The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. Subhas Bose then, as a protest against some evasive replies given by the 
Hon. Moberly, appealed to the President and said : As a custodian of the rights 
and privileges of the House, will you allow the Hon’blc Member to evade questions 
of inconvenient character in this way ? 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee said : Does it depend upon the sweet will of the Hon. 
Member whether he will give information or not ? Is it not a part of his duty 
to supply information and should you not compel him to do that ? 

The President said there might be matters on which the Government might 
refuse to give any information and he did not think power had been given to mm 
to compel a memiber in charge to give them information. 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked : Will the foundation of the British Empire shake if the 
Government publish the report regarding the health of detenus ? (Cheers and Jeers.) 

In answer to the question the Hon. Moberly pleaded he had no information. 
He said it was not a matter of convenience but it was a matter of policy that 
information was withheld from the member of the Council. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee asked: Does the Hon’ble Member wish us to understand 
that the question of comparative weights of certain inoffensive persons is a question 
of public policy ? 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta: May I remind you that in the Assembly the President 
had often said that that was no answer when some answers had been given by 
official members and he had asked the members to give proper answers. 

The President said it was nothing extraordinary* 
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Mr. SubhaB Bose next asked : Is it not a fact that the object of the Government 
in transferrinp: detenus was purely vindictive? 

The rresident disallowed the question. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta asked : Is Mr. Moberly aware that detention by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police in jail has been held by the High Court as illegal ? 
The Government replied it was subsequent to .limuary 1924 when arrests were made. 

In reply to another question, the Hon. Member said that a special class of 
prisoners still existed. 

Official Bills 

The official business w as then taken up. The Bengal Borstal Schools Bill and 
the Calcutta Vehicles Bill to provide for better control of horse-drawn vehicles 
in Calcutta were passed. 

Two other bills, namely, the Land Development Bill and the Mining Settlements 
Bill were also introduced. The House then adjourned. 

‘‘No-Confidence’’ Motion Passed 

On the 25th AUGI^ST from an early hour, large crowds had gathered in and 
around the Towm-hall ; and were continuously shouting “Bande Mataram,” “Allah- 
o-Akbar and “Shame, shame” when the Council assembled in the afternoon, to discuss 
the ‘‘No-con fidciice” motion. All the public galleries were overcrowded. The 
attendance of members was almost full. 

yome of the Mahomed an Members who used to sit on the European and 
nominated benches, changed their places, and took their scats with the Swarajists 
on the Opposition benches. 

After question time, the “No-Confidcnce” motions w^erc moved separately but 
discussed together. The motion of “No-Conlidence” in the Hon’ble Mr. B. 
Chakravarti, Hindu Minister, was carried by 08 votes to 57. The “No-confidence” 
motion against the lIonT)lc Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, was carried by OG votes against 62. 

The crowd outside the Town-hall had grown to enormous proportions, by the 
time divisions on the motions of “no-confidence” had been taken. As each result 
was declared and communicated to the throng outsicle, it was received with shouts 
of “Bandemataram” and “Allah-o-Akbar. ’ Some of the Members as they emerged 
from the hall, were given a tremendous ovation. They addressed the crowd from 
the stairs of the hall. 

The Debate 

Mr. Bidhan Chandra BOY, the Deputy Leader of the Swarajya Party in the 
Council, moving the “No-con fidence” motion said that it was in the year 1919 that 
the Indian National Congress had passed a resolution expressing tlie opinion that 
the “Beforms were inadequate, unsatisfaetory and disapjointing.” In explain- 
ing the resolution the late Mr. 0. R. Das had said that thty w(Te not opposed to 
co-ojx ration, if that helped thtni to g(‘t 8waraj ; but that at the same lime they 
wxri’ not ojiposed to obstruetion, plain downright obstruetion. when that helped them 
to attain their ideal. That was in 1919. 8ix years after Mr. Das in his Farid pur 
speech, had said tliat the basis of the jiresent Act was distrust of the Ministers, 
and that there could be; no talk of co-oncration in an atomsphere of distrust. 

Dr. Roy tliercafter detailed the cemditions laid down by Mr. Das, and said that 
the attitueie of the party had not varied since. It was a most malicious misstate- 
ment to say tliat the CVingress had, in general principles and outlook, changed its 
attitude townids the Reforms, although in actual detail they might have had to 
vary that methods, according to circumstances. 

Mr. Roy said that the provisions of the Act, to his mind, gav^e the Governor 
the whole responsibility for the administration of the Transferred Departments. The 
Imperial Parliament held him accountable for the proper management of the depart- 
ments. He was expected to choose his own ministers and could dismiss them and 
contiol them. The speaker quoted at length from the statements of several ex- 
Minisiers, who had held offices in different provinces and had given evidence before 
the Muddiman Committee. 

Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Congress party had always held that under 
such circumstances, an effective Ministry was impossible. Popular Government had 
not been conferred on the people of the country. The real fact was that no subject 
had been truly transferred although certain departments had been declared to have 
been placed under Ministers. Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Ministers had no 
effective control over the superior officers of their departments, nor had they any 
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voice in their selections. That being the position, the members of the Congress held 
that they could not have any confidence in Ministers who were prepared to accept 
offices under such conditions. Dr. Roy continued : “We can have no confidence m 
them if we find that they have not the backing of no majority of the elected mem- 
bers of the council. We can have no confidence in them if we find that in the 
conduct of affairs they have not shown any groat concern for the welfare of those 
for whom they are responsible. The present Ministry’s holding of office is based not 
on the amount of wort they have done for their country and the people ; but on the 
vague promises of help and support. We can have no confidence in the Ministers 
when we find that they have to depend on official votes to save themselves from 
disaster, and are not prepared, by themselves, to secure for the subjects of this vast 
country, even the elementary right which every citizen in any civilised Govern- 
ment possesses.” 

The speaker asked : ^‘Where were the Ministers when the motion for the release 
of political prisoners was moved in the February session ? Did they raise their 
voices ? We know that they kept to their places. When the demand for the Secret 
Service money was made did they vote on the popular side ? Mr. Chakravarti as 
the leader of the now defunct Nationalist Party in the council, had led his party 
into the Opposition lobby and had voted against the formation of Ministeries on 
three occasions : but had now aaviited office without the necessary conditions 
being complied with by the Govern n ‘nt. Mr. Chakravarti had had lo vote for a 
grant of 36 lakhs of the people’s money for the Bally Bridge, though ho had voted 
against the same in 1925. He eould do so only because he M'as a creature of the 

Government, a limb of the bureaucr<‘u*-y, because he could not command any majority 

among the members of the council and because he did not represent the people at 

all except that he managed to get into the council by the back-door through a 

special constituency. Mr. Chakravarti was obviously an nonourblc man. Would ho 
as an honourable man, tell what steps, if any, he had taken towards the progressive 
realisation of his ideal. The speaker asked what special facility he had providal 
for the expansion of Muslim education which he had put in the forefront of 
his programme. 

In spite of its defects, Dr. Roy thought that some good could be achieved by 
properly working the Constitution. If the Ministers had not the confidence of the 
pciople, the Transferred Departments conld not be managed. It would rather 
retard the progress of the constitution. When the Ministers had not a sufficient 
following and had to depend on individual votes, tlie result would be demoralising 
to public life and administration. The first Ministry was not a failure. Sir 
Siirendranath Banerjec worked tiie constitution with great success. If the Govern- 
ment selected Ministers with no following, the Government was responsible for the 
constitution not working properly. This mistake could be avoided, if the Govern- 
ment took the advice of the lead'jrs of the people. The Statutory Commission was 
coming soon ; and they w’anled to prove that there should be further advance in 
Responsible Government. But could that be proved by keeping these tw^o Ministers 
in office ? They would rather prove that Responsible Government w’^as not suited 
for India. When the Ministers did not command the confidence of the people, it 
was not desirable that they should be kept in office. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the Leader of the (-ongress Party in the Council, said 
that, so far as the motion was concerned, the position of his party was clear ; and 
he would not tire the House by restating it. For the present, he would put himself 
in the position of the Mahomednn members who were willing to work out Diarchy 
for what it was worth ; and thereby, he would convince everybody that if they 
desired that the Government of the country should be carried on, it must be Iw 
people who were above suspicion and distrust and dishonesty and corruption. Efe 
asked the members not belonging to his party, to tell him whether in ctise they 
found the Minister guilty of scandalous behaviour they would still be prepared to 
support the Ministry. Ho asked the Mahomedans not belonging to Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s party to answer the question : “Do you or do you not know that, so to 
as the Kulkati shooting was concerned, the whole Mahomedan community cond- 
emned the shooting and demanded a public enquiry ?” If the answ^er was in the 
affirmative, let them then put the question to the Honblc Mr. Ghuznavi as to what 
part he played in the matter. Did he go to the place when the firing took place ? 
No ; he was receiving an address from the local bodies. But what did Mr. Ghuz- 
navl do ? He put up a rival candidate, {ironical cheers from the Ministerialists.) 
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Then, when the question raised in the floor of the House, what did Mr. Ghnznavi 
CIO / He sat tongue-tied. That was the conduct of Mr. Ghuznavi in the matter. 

Froceedinff, Mr, Son Gupta said he mip:ht now turn his attention to the Maho- 

who did not belong to his party or to the party of 
bir Abdur Miprht he ask them why the Hon. Mr. Ghuznavi had been 

sitting on the files of the nomination of members to three District Boards not to 
speak of other municipalities, for the last six months ? Had there been ever so 
muen delay in the history of British administration in Bengal in the matter of 
nomination of members to District boards ? Would Mr. Ghuznavi deny the fact 
mat for the last two or three days, he had been going down the lobbies and telling 
memoers tnat if the motion of no-confidence was passed against him he would not 
oe ame, it would not be possible for him, to nominate the members recommended 
by them. 

The real fact in not making the nominations was, that he wanted to consolidate 
his position in the Council Chamber by keeping back the nominations until the 
motion was voted upon. He knew that without the nominations the district boards 
function. But Mr. Ghuznavi must consolidate his position. 

Mr. »Scn Gnpta emphasised that he was speaking all these, by putting himself 
in the slmos of the members who wanted to w'ork the Constitution. Let not the 
members deceive thimibelvcs into the belief that because the motion had been brought 
forward by a Swarajist, therefore it was aimed at Diarchy. He continued : “But 
u were dishonest and corrupt men in office would you not sack them ?” If 

Lnropean members did not vote upon them on this motion, Mr. Ben Gupta 
said he would come to the conclusion that their object was — and he hoped that 
they would not blame him for that opinion — their desire to show to the world that 
absolutely incompetent to carry on the administration of the country. 
(Mr. Travers Inughinlv replied in the negative). If, as a matter of fact, they believed 
that no good w’a« added to the administration by having the two Ministers in office, 
could fht^'y give any reason w’hy they should not give their votes in favour of the 
motion ? It w'as late in the day for the European members to say that because 
the constitutional issue had been raised, they would not vote. A clear duty lay on 
those wlio woTc jealous of the reputation oi the fair name of Bengal, to vote Bolidlv 
for the motion of “no-confidence.” 

Bir Abdur RAHIM, in supporting the motion of “no-confidence”, made tlie 
position of his party clear. He said, in spite of being fully conscious of the defects 
of the present Constitution, they thought no harm could be done, and some good 
might be acliicved if the Constitution was properly worked out. He used the word 
properly deliberately ; for if the Ministers dkl not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the elected membei’s, the Transferred De))artment8 could not be properly 
managed ; and instead of doing good to the country, the Ministers might retard 
the progress of the Constitution. If the Ministers depended on the stray votes of 
individuals, he said then it was demoralising the public life. It would also demoralise 
the administration when a large section of the elected members, namely, Swarajists, 
were bent on killing dyarchy. He thought it was diflicult, nay, impossible, to carry 
on the Government under the Act. But, equally there were large sections of the 
elected members, wffio believed that in spite of its limitations, the present Constitu- 
tion was capable of doing good to the country. His Excellency had stated the 
other day, continued Sir Abdur, that if the motion of “iiQ-confidence” was passed, 
he would ira mediately appoint others to the office. 

In this connection, Bir Abdur Rahim recalled the working of the Ministry formed 
with Sir Surpdranath Banerjee and said that it was only through his personality 
that the Ministry w as a success in spite of the non-co-operatKin in the country. 
But, after him. Ministers w^ere appointed who failed to secure the confidence of the 
House. In appointing Ministers, the Government should appoint those who com- 
manded a majority in the House. 

Referring to the Hon. Mr. Ghuzanavi, Sir Abdur Rahim said he had no personal 
quarrel with him. His strong point was that after the Government had declined 
to accede to the modest demand of the Mabomedans for an enquiry into the Kulkati 
affair, Mr. Ghuzanavi should have come out of office. He could have impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of having an independent enquiry. He had not 
the courage to do the proper thing regarding a matter which had stirred the feelings 
of the entire Mrhomedan community, and therefore they did not have confidence in him. 

Referring to the Hon. Mr. ChakimTarti, Sir Abdur Rahim said he had also 
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no personal quarrel with him. They were old friends ; but on the ground of public- 
policy, the ministers could not be in office. 

Ministers' Defence 

The Hon. Mr. GHUZNAVr, in the course of a vigorous sjicech, defended his action 
and stated that the vote of “no-confidence’^ w'as merely a manoeuvre of a sordid 
nature in order to satisfy personal grudge and private ambition. Ho asked the 
House to seriously consider what would be the effect of this light-hearted pastime, 
on the future or the province in view of the forthcoming Itoyal Commission. 
Proceeding, he said in othijr countries nobody could have thought of bringing 
a censure motion on such a flimsy ground. Such a motion would only be raised 
on a constitutional issue or on a question of public policy. Full political 
advantage was taken of the Kulkati incident. He said that, in his humble 
way, he had tried his best to what service he could to God and his country ; 
for he believed his sacreii privilege was to serve God by serving his creatures. 

He then referred to the efforts he had made to eradicate cholera and malaria. 
He remarked that this motion was a political vendetta and nothing else. 

Answering the charge that he remained neutral on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, he said under the rules, the Ministers should not vote against 
the Government. The only o])tion left was to remain neutral. 

Referring to the Stilt utory Commission he said they must, at the bar of public 
opinion and before the British Parliament, prove that they were tit. for the Reforms 
by showing their capacity in working out the Rtiforms. In this connection, he 
referred to the history of the Irish Free State, and asked the House to profit by it. 

Concluding he said : “1 stand here and declare that all the time that I held 
office, I have been guided by one and one consideration only to serve my country' 
to the best of my ability. I do not claim to be infallible. 1 am coiiseious of my 
limitations, but I recognise my duty to serve my country’s progress. I rc-cognisc 
I have been inspired by this ideal.” 

The Hon. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY said tliat hedid not \yish to make a long speech : 
but, as had been stated by Mr. Travers, he i)ointed out tliat the position in regard 
to the Bengal National Bank w^as still sub-judice. Hs yyished the House to know 
that he was still indebted to the Imperial Bank and that he stood guarantee for 
Rs. 43 lakhs to save the Bengal National Bank and the Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills. 

After a stormy debate for more than two hours in yvhich six members, includ- 
ing the mover, spoke for the motion, and five members including the two Ministers, 
spoke against, closure yvas applied. 

The motion was put to vote, and carried by 66 to 92 votes, amid acclamation. 

When the result was announced, the Hon. Mr. B. Cliakravarti said he had resigned. 

But an objection was raised that before the other motion yvas voted upon the 
Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti could not resign. 

Accordingly the President put the motion that the Council had no confidence in 
Mr. B. Chakravarti to vote ; and it yvas carried by 68 votes to 5.o votes. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 26th AUGU8T the Hon’ble the Ministers Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi and Mr. B. 
Chakravarti having tendered their resignations yvhich were accepted by H. E. the 
Governor, His Excellency ordered the prorogation of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The December Session. 

The next meeting of the Council, after the announcement of Sir P. C. Mitter 
and Nawab Musharoff Hossaiu as Ministers took place on the 13th DECEMBER 
and terminated on the next day. Only official business yvas transacted on this day. 
In spite of Swarmist opposition on the motion of Mr. Marr, Finance Member, 
excess grants of Rs. 2,081 under General Administration, Rs. 1,483 under Police, 
Rs. 59,295 under superannuation allowance and pensions, and Rs. 8,989 under 
stationery and printing, were made by the Council. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Nadia the folloyving clauses was added to the 
Bengal Borstal School Act, namely, “Subject to the provisions of this Act, the pro- 
visions of the Prisons Act of .894 and the Prisoners Act of 1900, shall apply to 
the Borstal School established under this Act as if it were a prisoner”. 

The Council then adjourned. 
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University Act Amendment. 

On the 14th DECEMBEK two bills to amend the Indian Universities Act so far it 
applies to the Calcutta University and the law relating to the Calcutta University were 
introduced. The object of the bills is to reconstitute the university with a view to 
free it from the control of the Government. The bills demand an extension of the 
electorate of the Senate. The bills were circulated to elicit public opinion. 

Jute Export Duty. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the Bengal Government to approach the 
Government of India for securing the proceeds of the export diUy on jute for 
Bengal to be utilised for primary education, sanitation and agricultural improvement. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjcc, a prominent Swarajist, then raised an important 
question of procedure by stating that under the rules and standing orders, 
the Government and the Ministers were bound to answer the sup- 
plementary questions, for which they had asked for notice. He complained that 
this practice was never followed. The result was sonn^ two hundred supplementary 
questions that were put at the last session of the Council, and for which members 
on the Treasury Bench wanted notice, remained unanswered. 

The President said that supplementary questions could not be cairied over from 
one session to the next. 

Eai Harendranath Choudhury submitted that the supplementary questions put on 
Tuesday, and for which the Honmle Members had asked for notice, should be answered. 

The Maharaja of Nadia, Leader of the House, intervening, said that the supplementary 
questions had been put only the previous day and it was not possible for the 
Government mennbers to answer them unless they had discussed the matter. 

The opposition Benches declared that the rule regarding answers to questions 
was mandatory as the expression used in the rules was ‘^shall”. 

Mr. Fazlul Haque : ‘‘Will the Hoii’ble Members make a frank confession that 
notice was asked for to shelve the questions ? 

The President, after some discussion, said, that instead of prolonging the discussion 
and w^asting time over it, the best cour.se open to him was to make a thorough 
enquiry into the matter. 

Mr. Barat Bose protested on behalf of his party against the use of the expression 
“waste of time” when they were discussing important question of procedure. 

Next folloivcd a scries of questions on the University affiiir, and an attack 
on the Education Minister by Mr. Barat Bose. 

The President intervening disallowed the question on the ground that it was not 
bona fidcj but more or less a criticism that ihv. Minister had no knowledge of the 
affairs of his department. 

Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta said as to whether the question was bom fide or not it was 
for the member concerned to decide. He submitted that all questions from his party 
were bojia fide. His party was entitled to bring out from the Minister of Education, 
information which they could use for the purpose of showing that the Minister was 
not fit to hold office. 

The President : If I were to allow you to get such information, then every 
question would be like the motion of “No-confidence.” 

Mr. Barat Bose wanted the correspondence between the Department of Education 
and University to be placed on the table. 

The President ultimately disallowed the question. 

Then followed certain questions regarding the detenus in Mandalay Jail. Mr. Sarat 
Bose asked whether the Government were absolutely bankrupt in the matter of 
information regarding the condition of detenus in the Mandalay Jail. 

The Home Member : I do not understand the expression “bankrupt.” 

Sjt. Bubhas Bose again expressed his dissatisfaction regarding the manner in 
which questions were passed over. 

After this the Council stood adjourned sine die. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

The second ses^jion of the Bombay Lc'^islativo Council met at Poona on the 18th 
JULY, with an unusually bi;^ list of interpellations. 

Aden Judiciary Bill. 

After question time, the Hon’ble Mr. Watson moved the second reading of the 
Aden Civil Judicial Adminirttration Bill. Although there had been several adminis- 
trative changes in connection with Aden, said Mr. Watson, the general control was 
still in the hands of the Bomliay Govin*nment. The present Bill dealt mainly with 
giving the judicial powers of a "^District Judge to an officer of the BombiW (Govern- 
ment who had gone to Aden. He admitted that the Government of India was 
interested on their withdrawing two important clauses dealing with appeals from 
Aden to the Bombay High Oiurt ; hut ho asked the House to pass the Bill in its 
present form He promised them that a full report of the debate would be sent to 
the Government of India, to enable them to see how essential the members 
considered the two clauses w’hich had been droppi'd. The Bill met with general 
approval, and was passed after several amendments had been thrown out. 

Agriculturists’ Reijef Act. 

The House also passed the lirst reading of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act so as to increase Uie jurisdiction of village munsiffs. Dis- 
cussion on the second reading had not concluded when the House rose. 

Official Bills. 

On the 19th JULY, after question time, the House passed the third reading of the 
Aden Civil Courts Bill and of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act. The Bill to amend the land Revenue Code was postponed. 

IjOCal Boards act Amendment. 

The first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was taken 
up. The Bill confers on a ('oUector power to call a meeting for the election of the 
President, and also enables the president or vice-president to resign office w'ithout 
losing his seat as a member of the Board. Clause four allows, in educational 
matters, the chairman of the schools board when not himself a member of the 
district board, or, in his absence, his nominee, or when he is a member of the 
Board but unable to be present, his nominee, to attend the meetings of district or 
local boards to give advice in such discussions. 

After several amendments had been lost, Mr. Chikodi's amendment substituting 
the Vice-chairman or Administrative Officer oi the school board, for “nominee”, was 
carried. The Minister accepted the amendment and the Council adjourned. 

On the 20th JULY the ^linister accepted Mr. Deshpande’s amendment to delete 
the portion in Clause VI which empowers local boards to take the necessary 
measures for the prevention of dangers in the places to which the Factories Act 
does not apply. The Minister also accepted M^r. Jog’s amendment to Clause 11, to 
publish audit reports in the Government Gazette. 

Mr, Mukadam’s amendment to charge local cess on a full assessment of Taluk- 
dari land^ instmd of Jumma (fiO percent), was carried after a lively debate. 

The discussion of the Bill was not over when the Council adjourned. 

With regard to the Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill, the Leader of the 
House announced that the Government had decided not to proceed with it. 

On the 2l8t JULY the Council passed the third reading of the Local Boards 
Bill. The last clause of the Bill brings the provisions in the Local Boards Act into 
harmony with section 50 of the Land Acquisition Act, which says that when land 
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is iicquiml by the Government at ilic rocjuest of a Ijocal Board, all the charges 
incurred l)y the (iov(>rnnient on account of the acquisition, in addition to the 
coin|K*nsnlion awarded under the Act, shall be paid by the IjOeal Board. 

Impk(>vj:mmnt Trust Bill. 

There was a lively discussion, over the motion of Sir Gulam Hussein Hida- 
yatullah, for the first reading; of tlie Bill to amend the Bombay (Ity Improvement 
Ti ust Transfer Act. 

The new clause in the Improvement Trust Bill intends to j^ivc etVect to the 
resolution of the Board of Trustees of the Bombay C'lty Improvement Trust that 
no fees be paid in respect of mcctin.i>s to the (V>njinitite. Another clause provides 
that, after the tribunal of appeal cce.ses to function, under Improvement Transfer 
Trust Act, all refcn'iiccs ])cndin^ before th(‘ tribunal of appeal shall be transferred 
to the Ilif^h Court on its orif;inai side. 

Mr. Nariman, iSwarajist, amidst cheers from the Government Benches, rose to 
support tlic motion. lie declared that, from the modern stand point of public 
scTvice, the principle of payment oi fees for atteiidin):» ineetinf^s ot a ])ublic body was 
pornicious. After Sir Gulan Husscan ha<l ivjdied, tlio Bill passed the lirst reading. 

In the course of the second reading of tin.* Bill, Sir A'^asantra Dabolkar, nominated 
member, who is oi)j)osed to the iiea clauh(', moved an amendment referring; the 
Bill to a Select (bmmitia*. He pointed out that the Boanl had recently rescinded 
its previous iTsolntion. lie asked that if the members of the Standing CkRnmittces 
t»i the tkmporation and Port Trust were paid ^\hy the members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Board should not bo. Sir Vasaiilrao's amendment was fnuvly defeated. 
Alter two more annmdm 'nts had been thrown out, the Bill was passed. 

llKOISTllATION A( r Atmkxdmlnt. 

On the 22nd JUJ.<V among the Government. Bills discussed was one to 
amend the Indian Kegistration Act, which was introdiucd by the Excise Minister. 

Explaining the object of the Bill, tin*. Minister said that, among other things, 
it sought to bring into force the photo-copying system which had been introduecHl 
in some places in 1921 as an experimental measure. 

The Bill encountered stout opposition from the non-ofiicial benches, principally, 
on the ground that it would, in the long run, throw’ out of cm] )Ioy merit large 
number of clerks. The House tlien adjourneii. 

On the 23rd JULY throw ing out a motion for its jjostponement till the next session, 
utter a full dress debate the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to amend 
the Kegistration Act. 

The Hon. Mr. l*radhan, replying, answered the charge brought against him of 
inconsistency, in that, he had once voted against a similar Bill for introduction of 
the photo-eopying system, but had since his elevation to the Ministership, became 
convert to it. Consistency, ho said, was not ahvays a virtue but might sometimes 
(h'g(‘neratc into persistence in error. 

Eventnaly, the Bill was put to vote aiiil jiassed by -15 against 42, the Non-Brah- 
mins making an exception to their practice in this instance, by walking into the 
Opposition lobby. 

The Ministcr-in-I 'barge llicii moved lor idorcnco of the Bill to a Select CJom- 
mittee. On the jilea that the (Jovernraent had secured an accidental victory Mr. 
Nariman pressed for its publication for three months to elicit public opinion. 

The amendment was accepted and the House rose for the day. 

JlECiULATION OF COTTON MARKETS. 

On the 2Cth JULY the House spent the grmter part of the day in diseussiug 
the Govenment Bill for tlie establishment and better regulation of cotton 
markets in the Bombay Presidency, a measure w^hich embodies the results 
of the experimeuts conducted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
with a view’ to secure a fair deal for the grower of cotton and bring him 
into touch w’ith the larger buyers of cotton and the demands of trade. The Bill is 
purely an enabling measure, and applies to the whole of the Presidency, excepting 
Bombay Ciiy and Aden. It provides for local opinion being consulted through the 
medium Divisional C’otton Committees ami for control markets, when established, 
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by market coinmitieos on which will be represented cotton .u rowers, cotton traders 
and the local authorities. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan in introducing the Bill, tried to clear the mis- 
understanding that every seller ot cotton would be fenced to come to the open 
markets established under the mca-iure. That was not the intention, he said. 
Though the Act had been in force in Bcrar for the last 30 years, the whole of the 
cotton trade had not yet been brought into the open market. Agriculturists, he 
c'v(>lained, had been given OQ per cent represent aion on the committees, in order 
that their interests might lie safeguarded. 

("Jriticism was levelled .against it chiefly on the score tJi.U it sought U) ciirtiiil 
the individual liberty of buying and selling cotton. 

d'his was an^^wored by the assurance given on behalf of the Go\crnmcnt that 
even after th(^ Act came into force, the seller would be at perfect lil)crty to 
sell his cotton at liis door, if he did not want to lake advantage of the undoubted 
benefits ofl'ered by transaction in the open market. The first reading of the Bill was 
p issefl ; and it was referred to a Select Oominittec. 

After the Government Bill to amend the Bombay University Act, was also in 
trorluced the House rose for the day. 

BoMUAY TlNlVKJtSITY BiLL. 

On the 27t]i .JULY a slightlj’^ communal colour was iinjiarted to the discussion 
OJi the Bombay Uiiivorhity Reform Bill. 

The Member for the University, in support of the Bill, said that he would rather 
ask the Council to throw out the Bill, if the clause giving the Chancellor the iiowcr 
of construing the A(*l were not deleted. 

Dr. Arnbcdk.ir, represen t.ative of the backward class(‘s, pleaded for adequate 
rej)rcscntatiou for them on th(' Senate. 

Mr. Dastur, Registrar of the University, declared that there was no class-bias in 
Ihe University at all and instanced (he appointment of Mr. Ambedkar himself as 
an examiner. 

The Minister for Education assured the backward classis of fair treatment within 
the portals of the TTniv(*rsity. He had raised the number of representatives of the 
depressed classes on the Senate from 30 to 40. 

The first reading of the Bill was finally jxissed, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the 28th JULY the Hon’bic Mr. Desai moved a re.solnfion reconimonding the 
Government to incur an expenditure of Rs. 4,50,000, including the contribution of two 
lakhs made by Sir Dorab Tata, for building a new Pathological and Bacteriological 
laboratory at the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

The resolution was carried after an amendment had been accepted that the plans 
and estimates should be passed after consulting a committee of ofindals and non- 
(jificials, including two Path, legists of repute. 

The Council also disenssea the motion for recording the repoit of the Pulilic 
Accounts Committee on the audit and apjiropriation reports for the year 1924.-25. 

On the 29th JULY the Council rejected an amendment disapproving of the proposal 
to reduce the statutory famine relief and insurance grant from Rs." 03,60,000 to Rs. 
33,60,000 and further disapproving of the aetioii of the Government in h.avmg m.ade 
important alterations in the Devolution Pules without consulting or obtaining the 
views of the Council. 

The Finance Member described it as a vote of censure on the Government ; and 
deplored the attitude of the Members of the Council wdio distrusted the only Indian 
member of the Government. 

On the 30th JULY after fniilicr di.scussions on the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee’s report, the House passed a motion for recording it. 

The Revenue Member’s motion for &api)lemcntary grant of about Rs. IJ lakhs 
for expenditure on famine relief, was jigrml to. 

' Four token cuts Were then moved, one by one, and lost. The last two related 
to the grant of an extra remuneration to village lofliccrs in the Bijapur District and 
to the supplementary grant of Rs. 11,588, as contribution from the Bombay Presi- 
dency for expenditnre in connection with the Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, to be held in India. 
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Congress of Tropical Medicine. 

On the 1st AUGUST after question-time, the Government suffered a defeat 
when the House rejected the demand for a supplementary p;rant of Rs. 11,588 and 
contribution to the expenditure in connection with the Con.s:re8s of Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Tropical Medicine, to be held at Calcutta in December. 

Muslims and Non-Brahmins joined hands in votinp; against the Government. 

Co-operative Societies Amendment. 

On the 2nd AUGUST the debate on the amendments proposed by the 
Government to Section 71 of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1925, was rendered 
lively, by a passage at arms between Mr. K. F. Nariman and the Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. Nariman supportine: the non-official amendment for the deletion of the 
word “political*’ used in the Government amendment in describing the character of the 
^tion or resolution which the Registrar might prohibit or rescind, said the Ministers 
in the Reformed Council w'crc tutored by their master’s voice in their decisions. 

The Education Minister rose, and emphatically contradicted the statement, and 
asked Mr. Nariman to withdraw it. 

Mr. Nariman replied that it was a legitimate criticism of the Government ivhich 
was being made throughout the country. 

The Leader of the House intervened, with the observation, that Mr. Nairman 
must accept the statement made by the Minister. 

The President expressed agreement with the Leader of the House, in saying 
that members of the House should accept the categorical statement of the Minister ; 
and asked Mr. Nariman to discontinue making insinuations. 

Despite the assurance of the Excise Minister that Government’s intention in 
their amendment was not to shut out all political discussion from among the 
members of Co-operative Societies, the House adopted the non-official amendment. 

President’s Salary 

On the 3rd AUGUST the Council discusscf( Mr. R. G. Pradhan's Bill to amend 
the President’s Salary Act, so as to fix the salary of the clect(*d President at Rs. 
2,000 instead of at Rs. 3,000 as at present. On a point of order being raised, whether 
the President could occupy the chair during discussion of his salary, the President 
said that he was all right in his chair. (Laughter.) 

The mover guoted the salaries of the Presidents of legislatures in other countries, 
and said the dignity of the Chair w'as in no way lowered by reducing the salary 
of the elected President. He added that the salary of the Rt. Hon’ble V. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Agent to the Governor-General in South Africa, had been fixed 
at Rs. 2,500; and emphasised that the President’s salary was out of proportion to 
the average income of the people of India. 

Mr. Winterbotham, opposing, said that he could understand a demand for an 
honorary President, but he w^as not prepared to agree to reduction of salary. 

The Bill was eventually withdraw'n. 

Re-introduction Of Book-makers, 

On the 4th AUGUST Mr. Addy man’s Bill for reintroduction of book-makers at 
the Bombay and Poona races, had for the first time a chance of being discussed 
on this day. 

Moving the first reading, Mr. Addyman explained the objects of the Bill. It 
had been found impossible to suppress unlicensed book-makers, despite the efforts 
of the police. Mr. Addyman asked whether gambling through book-makers was 
worse than speculation through the agency of cotton brokers or share-brokers. 
He miljf wanted to tap a source of income for the Government, by introducing 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan opposed the Bill. He declared that book-makers would 
have a veij bad effect on the morals of thousands of people, and would ruin them. 
Many public institutions, such as the Women s Indian Association and the Deccan 
Babha, had expressed themselves against their reintroduction. 

Mr. Nariman said from his experience as a lawyer in Criminal Courts, that the 
racing season was a season of tragedies in Bombay. He reminded the Government 
Members of the undertaking which, he said, had been given by Lord Bydenham in 
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1922, that no future Government would co back on his assurance against the 
introduction of book-makers. Mr. Nariman also referred to Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tullah’s statement that no Government could face the eftccts of such backsliding. 

Mr. Anderson quoted from Manu and the Mahabharata to show that gambling 
existed on one form or other even in Ancient India. He said that marriages, 
elections and budgeting of finances, amounted to gambling also. 

The Home Member said that no Government could be bound down by a 
statement made by its predecessor, after a lapse of 15 years. 

Mr. Nariman interjected: What about Queen Victoria’s pledge? (Laughter). 

Continuing, the Home Member said the assurance referred to by Mr. Nariman 
was not absolute. The Government in 1912 had only undertaken not to introduce 
any legislation, provided there was no change in the opinion of the Council. The 
Government, he said, would observe a neutral attitude towards the Bill. 

Some more members spoke on the Bill, and discussion continued on the 
next day, the 5th AUGUST when after further discussion, the Bill was thrown out. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Rao Bahadur Kale’s Bill to amend the 
Presiden^t’s Salaries Act, so as to make him a whole-time man. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, suggested that an amendment be moved 
at the time of the second reading of the Bill, on the lines of the Legislative 
Assembly Rules, under which the President should not follow any other profession. 

The Bill passed the first reading, and the Council was then adjourned. 

Decline in Cotton Industry. 

The Council was prorogued on the 6th AUGUST in deference to the wishes 
of the members from Gujerat who were anxious to go back to the areas affected 
by the floods and render help. 

Before the session concluded the important question oL protection to the textile 
industry 'was raised by Mr. P. B. Petit. He moved a resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to take steps to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India the necessity of revising their decision on the Tarifi Board’s report, in 
the interest of the presidency generally and of the large classes of people in parti- 
cular, whose well-being depended directly or indirectly on the industry. 

The resolution was accorded whole-hearted support from all sections of the 
House. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, expressed the Government’s satisfaction 
that they could now press for the revision of the Government of India’s decision 
on the qiiestion, with the full backing of the House. He promised that, as recom- 
mended hy the resolution, the (Jovernment of Bombay would support the demand 
of the mill industry. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The resolution of Mr. K. F. Nariman for the appointment of a committee to 
examine primary and secondary education in all aspects, was moved and partly 
discussed before the House rose and prorogued. 

The October Session 

CorroN Markets Bill, 

The attendance of members was small, when the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced its sittings at Poona on the 29th SEPTEMBER. 

The second reading of the Bill for the establishment and better regulation of 
cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Pradhan, Minister of Agriculture. 

The report of the select committee on the Bill was presented. The town of 
Karachi had been excluded from the operation of the Act. Out of 15 members of 
the committee, 11 wrote minutes of dissent. 

Several amendments were moved and rejected ; but the one moved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, that the Local Government may, after consulting district boards 
and such other local authorities as they deem necessary, or upon a representation 
made by a district or local board, by notification in the Government Gazette, declare 
that any place shall be a cotton market, w^as carried. 

An amendment that the rules for market committees be made by the Local Gov- 
epiment with the approval of the Legislative Council, gave rise to a point of order 
by the Legal RememDrancer, who stated that the L^slative Council could not, 
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unticr ihc ( iovcrnment of India Aot interfere with the rules made by the Executive 
(fovcrnmejit. After much discussion, consideration of the point was i)OStj^nea. 

Another amendment to make the CiOvemmcnt bear the expenses incidental to 
election pressed to a division, and defeated by 11 to 30 votes. Discussion on 
other amendments was not finished, when the council rose for the day. 

On (lie ;j0th SEPTEMBER the point of order raised yesterday by the Leftal 
Komembrancer was held to be in order, and the amcndnicnt in question was wi|n 
d ran 11 in favour of a more explicit one moved by Mr. Kale, to the efiect, that the 
rules made be placed on the Coiineil one month jnevioiis to the next session ana 
that they shall be liable to be rescinded or modified by a resolution of the Council. 

i\rr. IVadhan, Minister for Ap,riculture said that tlie amendment w’as mtra ones 
as the matter related to a central subject. v r. . * 

Mr. Cowasjee Jehan^r referred to the past in^tanccs when the India Ctovernmeiu 
refused to sanction Hills of the kind. 

Mr. li.ti. Pradhan did not think that the Central Government would be unreason- 
abie cnougli to veto Hills belonging to the Transferred depart men t. 

University Act Amend^vtent. 

.A lively debate tlien ensued on the second reading of the Bombay University Hill. 

Mr. Desai, Education INIinister, presented the report of the select committee who 
had inserted a clause in the Hill investing visitorial poivers in the tiovernor-Cicncral 
at the suggestion ot the Government of India. 

Mr. K. G. I’radhan’s amendment to recommit the Hill to the select committ ee 
with instructions for adding a jirovision making it a statutory olnigation on rlie 
Goi'crnment to give an annual grant of not less than Rs. 3 lakhs to the University, 
was ruled out or order. , . if 

Mr. Swaminavayan moved an amendment to refer the Bill back to the select 
committee, to give time and opportunity for making a provision for regular grants 
from the Government. He held the Minister responsible for not insisting upon a 
statutory obligation for an annual grant, as the Governor acted on the advice oi 
the Ministers in the transferred departments. 

The Education Minister opposed the motion. The amendment was withdrawn, 
and the Hill was read a second time. , , .... • 

Mr. Chikodi’s amendment to delete the clause investing visitoiial powers in the 
Governor General, Avas supported by the University member, Avho said the 
requiring the Syndicate to carry out the in .struct ion of the Viceroy, destroyed the 
whole democracy of the University. 

On the 1st OCTOBER the rf'sontment of the non-official members lo the 
clause Avhieh ivas inserted in the Hill at the suggestion of the Government of Indm, 
grew so acute that the consideration of the clause was licid over to enable the 
Bombay Govmnment to consider the vicAV ot the House. 

Dr. Ambedkar's amendment that no grant-in-aid be given to any college cxee])t 
through the University was thrown out. 

The House also rejected Mr. Ginwala s amendment that the Senate should elect 
the Vice-Chancellor, instead of the Chancellor appointing him. 

Mr. Pradhan moved an aimnidmcnt that the Vice-Chancellor be elected by the 
FelloAvs fiom amongst themselves by a two-thirds majority of those present at a 
Senate meeting convened for the purpose. His election must be subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, and he should hold office for three years, and be eligible 
for re-election. He accepted Mr. Marzban’s amendment to give up the two thirds 
majority provision and substitute election by ballot. 

The discussion on the amendment Avas not coneliidcd, Avhen the Council adjourned. 

On the 3rd OCTOBER Mr. Desai, Education Minister, opposing, said until they 
had seen how the Senate worked AA’ith the reduced number of nominated members 
(from 80 to 40), it AA'as risky to leave it in the hands of an elected Vice-Chancellor. 
The amendment Avas pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 23 votes. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Nationalist Party including 
the SAvarajists, the United Nationalists and the Respdnsivists, walked into the 
Government lobby, while the Mahomedans and the Non-Brahmins, led by Mr. 
Jadhav, ex-Minister, voted against the Government. Thus, three popular amend- 
ments to the ]^mbay University Bill were thrown out. 
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This sudden volte face on the part of the SwarajiMs and others, is explained 
by the circumstance that the Non-Brahmins and the M iliornedans arc understood 
to have approached the Education Minister, throuoh the ]\Iahomcdan Minister for 
Local Self-Grovernment , to increase the number of noininatcd members on the Senate 
from '40 to 50. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav moved an amendment to delete the clause for having a whole- 
timed Rector. Mr. Ambodkar said it wtis a sui)erfluous burden on the limited 
finances of the univiTsity. 

The Education Mii!ist<'r opposing, stated that the University would have a 
capital fund of Rs. 20 hikhs. The saviiigs for the current year a>!is about Rs. 
1,50,000, and there was a strong ftxiling for the creation of a Rtytor. The Senate 
was evenly dividcil on the question. The amendment was pre^ic l to a division, 
and lo.st by oh to 24 votes. 

Mr. Ginwalla moved an amendment for, to labour representation by the election 
to the Senate of one member of the Provincial Committee of tlio All-India Trade 
Ilnion Congress. 

The Education IMinihter, oitposing, said that the Millowmers’ Association were 
given representation not «s a cajhtalistic liody but as r(‘presonting Commerce and 
industry and as a body \\hich might endow the univeisity with funds. 

8ir "Chunilal Mchf i, 1 reader of the House, made t\ ^latemeiit on behalf of the 
Oovernincnt. They might rule out the accusation of labour being kept out by 
capital in the uni\'usily. So Jong as Labour was iuj! well recognised, it was 
difficult to form a coimtiu'ioncv. Mn (tinwalla’s Assoeia(iv>n would not be acceptable 
to all classes of labour. H(‘ did not think that Capital as such was represented on 
the Senate. They ought to have men who would employ graduates of the uiiiversilvg 
It was the desire of t’le (Jovornment and the Bill to bring in such men who would 
employ the products ol the university. There was no organised Labour constituency. 
To avoid the ditliculty, nominations had been provided, if any constituency couid 
bo found agreeable, tlu‘i\* uould be no objection to Laliour joprescMilation. 

Mr. Ginwalla’s amendment was prc.ssi‘d to a division, and lost by III as against 
49 votes. 

An Amendment to increase the represent.ilioii of the university teachers including 
principals from 10 to 20, v^as accepted and jgirricd ac/a von.. 

When the discussion on Mr. Jadlmv’.-. amendment to delete tht* clause providing 
representation to the Bombay and Alim Nlabad Millow ner’s Associations, was in 
jirogross, the Council rose h)r the day. 

On the 4lh OCTOBER the Council rejected fi\e non-official amendments to 
the Bombay University Bill, by a large majority (*i votes, as the strength of the 
opposition, consisting of* Mahomcdaiis and non-Brahinius led by Mr. Jadhav, Ex- 
Minister, never excaeded 26, whih* the Swarajists and the Nationalists stVelled the 
strength ot the Education Minister in the neighbourhood of CO in each division. 

Mr. R. G. Pradliaii sprung a surprise on the House, with a notice of a 
motion of no-eonfidence in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, Mhieh, was not moved, 
as the consent of 30 members is necessarily requind. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion of ‘‘no coiifidenc’ in Mr. Hesai, Education Minister, 
stated that he failed to advance the cause of compulsory education, failetl to give 
effect to the resolution of the House regarding the Sathe-l'aranjpye scheme, gave a 
wrong impression to the House that His Excellency the CTOveriior-Generars sanction 
to the Bombay University Bill was conditional upon the Council agreeing to the 
provisions regarding visitorial powers, thereby misleading the House, failed to give 
effect to the general demand that tlie Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
should be elected and failed to show Parliamentary courtesy to the House and the 
mover of the question by not stating his attitude with regard to the amendment 
for an elected Vice-Cliancelior, uins depriving the Council of an opportunity to 
discuss the Government’s position. 

The resolution stated tliat the House felt that the transferred departments in his 
charge would not be administered satisfactorily in the spirit of the Government of 
India Act so as to ensure even such responsibility and popular progress as can be 
under the Act. 

Labour Representation on the Senatj::. 

Mr. Asvale moved an amendment for giving representation on the Senate to 
the textile labour unions of Bombay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. He said 
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there were thirty thousand labourers in the Bombay city, well or^janised. The 
member complained that since previous day, the Government was playing one 
against the other, and enjoyed the fun, while the members who wore khadder, 
were seen going into the Government lobby. 

The Education Minister opposing said that nominations had been provided for 
labour as it was not yet well organised and as it would be difficult for labour to 
get through the elections. The amendment was rejected by 53 votes against 26. 

Rao Saheb D. R. Patel moved another amendment to give representation to 
the town municipalities. 

The Education Minister opposing said the obje^it of the Bill was to give re- 
presentations as far as possible to well-organised municipalities, i. e. city 
municipalities. 

The amendment was defeated by 58 votes against 24. 

Another amendment allowing the municipalities and the local boards to elect 
persons other than members to represent them on the Senate, was accepted and carried. 

Mr. Jadhav's amendment for forming the electorate of registered graduates into 
five divisional constituencies, was lost. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved an amendment for deleting that part of the 
clause providing that the representative of the University on the I^islative Council, 
be on the H(*nate, if he is already not a member of tin* Senate. 

Mr. Munslii, University Member, stated the object of the clause was to correct 
the anomaly of the representative of the University in the Legislative Council not 
representing thorn on the Senate, and instanced the case of Mr. Jayakar, who 
represented the University in the Council, but was not a member of the Senate. 

The amendment was defeated and the House adjourned. 

On the 5th OCTOBER when Mr. Swaminarayan’s amendment to reduce the 
number of nominations by the Chancellor from 40 to 30 was further discus- 
sed, Sir G. H. Hidayatulfah, Minister, remarked that ho had received 50 applications 
for 5 nominated seats on the local bodies. The Hon ble Mr. Patel, rresident 
of the Legislative Assembly, had once been nominatc'd to the Bandra Municipality. 
So also the late Mr. Gokhalc and Sir Ibraliim Rahimtullah had been nominate.a, and 
they had all shown sufficient independence. He was simply plagued with applications 
for nominations. 

Replying, Mr. Swaininarayan said that Messrs. Gokhale, Patel and others rose 
to eminence when they sought the suffrages of the people, and not at the time 
when they got nomiiiatCKi, 

The Education Minister, Mr. Desai, opposing said that nominations were provided 
for good men who might not like the troubles of elections, and he was unwilling 
to reduce the number. The amendment w’as lost. 

Communal Represkntation Question 

A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to increase 
the number of nominated seats from 40 to 50. 

In connection with this amendment, it is interesting to note that it had been 
suggested, that the refusal on the part of Education Minister to increase the nomi- 
nations from 40 to 50, was responsible for the compact between the Mahomedan and 
Non-Brahmin members against the Minister. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed said he wanted to remove the misapprehension that the 
Mahomedans and Noii-Brahmins had made a common cause to drive away Mr. 
Desai, the Education Minister. They were only giving a straight fight. 

The Education Minister, opposing assured the Muslims and Won-BraliminB, as 
Minister, that he would protect their interests as far as it lay in his power ana as 
he had protected hitherto. 

Replying to the charge of Mr. Rafiuddin, that the Moslems were not represented 
on the Senate, the Minister said that out of 3 nominations during his regime of 
9 months, two Mahomedans, Syed Nawab Ali and Sir Fazalbhoy, and one Non- 
Brahmin, namely Principal Rawlinson (laughter) were nominated to the Senate. 
He then replied to the charge of killing Islamic culture, and informed the House 
that a college for Mahomedans would be shortly started at Andheri. He said that 
local boards were adequately represented, and Muslims and Non-Brahmins who 
lived largely in the rural areas, could come through those bodies. 

Referring to another charge made that Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan was defeated in 
the Senate elections because he was a Mahomedan, the Minister pointed out that 
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tho person was by Mr. Kafiiiddin, who was his rival, and not because he 

was a MahomiMan. If the eoinnuinities quarrollod amouj!;st themselves, they had no 
right to accuse the Education Minister. The amendment was ])assed to a division 
and defeated by 49 votes afrainst 2(5. After anoth('r amondjnent was ruled out of 
order the Council adjourned. 

On the 7th OCTOBER the Council disposal of about oC' amendments to 
the University Bill, some of (hem being either withdrawn or not moved at all. 

In moving the aniend'nrMit, that the recommendation of the Senate to the Local 
(government for the cancillation of the a})ponitment of Fellows be supported by 
9/4 ths inbt(‘ad of 2/3rds oi the whole iinmbcr of Fellows, iMr. Swamiiuirayan said 
that the (dause was hktdy to be us'd against ])oliti(*al workers. The amendment 
was dideated by lb votes against 11. 

Mr. Jadhav’s arnemlmc.it that a Fellow shall not be eligible for rea]>pointment 
or re-election until the disc ualificai ion against him was removed by the Local 
Covornment, w’as aec.eiited and c irried. 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Ja<lhav that tlinv jivirsoiis he nominated by 
the Chancellor from among the l^’ellow's to the Syndicate, was opposed by the 
Education Minister. 

On th(* 8th OCTOBER debate was resumed on Mr. Swamiiiaiayau’s 
amendment to the Ilniversity Bill giving ]>ower of disafliliatiMg colleges to the Senate 
instead of to the OovcrnmtMil. Mr. Swaminara>an madv‘ a strong attack against the 
Sw'arajists and UesponsivisO who, he said, had made a onc'-sided eominomisc wdth 
th(‘ result that the Oovernment got w’hat tlicA wanted, i.e.. a nominated V\ee-Chanei'llor. 

On the motion of the Eduealiun Minister, eonsidi ration of tlie (danse re- 
lating to visitorial pouc'i’s of (he Viceroy was held ovct till the next sifsion as the 
Local (roverument was in eommumeation wnth the (dovt.Tument of India. 

Tiik Smaij> Holdings Bii.l. 

One of the inpiortani measures of the sc'ssion w’as iiit rodiieed on this day when Sir 
(4iunilal Mehta moved the lirst reading of the Small Holdings Bill. The Bill which 
deals only wdtli agiieultiiral land consists of (w’o iiarts— the lirst containing pro- 
posals to imw’imt fiirlli(‘r sub-division and fragmentation, wdiile the second inteiuls 
to eonsolutate (he scattered and fragmented holdings in eerlain seleeO’d and sixxdficd 
villages. The objc'cl of the Bill is to remedy the evils due to exces^i\e snb-uivision 
and fragmentation ol agnenltural holdings as far us })ossibIe. Sir ('hunilal made 
a lengthy sp(;ecli on the necessity and importance of h'gislatioii in the mutUa* which 
wars Avell appreciated by all sections in the Cmineil who cheered him on his con- 
(dudirg his sjieecih. Drafting Jiad been most difheiilt boeau Mi tlu'y 'wanted a 
solution wdiich would not coutranvene the ae<‘(‘ptcKl law of inheritaneo both because 
a revolutiomiry change in the hnv of inheriianee waoiid searecly be acceptable to the 
people and also as it was ditlieult to see the result in tin* distant future ot the 
grave social changes to be ctreeted. Tliough h(‘ was a believer in the ryotwMiri 
system, it sullerevl from I.icV of initiative and c,apa(dty to take risks in cultivation 
and lauiudi out into new nuithods involving ca])ital aiul use (jt mac hinery — finalities 
associated wdih the hig landholder. Ifow' nuieli more aciite was the jiroblem in the 
ryotwari tracts wdicre tlic cultivator became a broken man greatly iiid(ibted to the 
exacting ftowcar, wasting his time betwi^en small scat! mod fragments and unable to 
maintain hims(4f and family ? In such a st:lt•^ the advantages of peasant jiro- 
prielorship were lost and it became dilliciilt to realise the well-known saying of 
Arthur Young that tho magic ot property turned the sand into gold. In addition to 
giving security of tenure, a sp.oifie guarantee was given ipider (he Act against 
any increase of assessment due to improvements liy the cultivator. The speaker 
implored that it should he clearly understood that tlK ie was no attempt to create 
holdings of enormous size or a class of powerful zaimndars ; nor was there an 
insidious design to provide chea]) labour to factories. 

In all the divisions of presidency holdings iipto and under live' aerejs had gone 
up in the five years, 191(5-31. There was an increase of 30,000 in the Northern 
division or 10 per cent,, under 8 per cent in C’eutral and 5 per cent in Southern 
Division. Holdings from 5 to 25 acres w'crc on tlie dixu’ease in Gnjerat, w^hile both 
the other divisions show^ed an increase. 

Continuing 8ir Clmnilal ^lehta referral to the disadvantages of all(3wing 
the present practice to continue, and show^cd how it militatal against profitable 

35 
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cnltivatioD, _ He then^ detailed how atiempts were made to introduce legislation in 
the matter in the Presidency. In the first part of the Bill which, if passed, would 
come automatically into operation, attempts were made to prevent further growth 
of the evil without making revolutionary changes in the Jaws and customs of the 
people : while the second relating to consolidation was a permissive one in so far 
as the requirement of a specified majority was concerned. Oontinuing, Sir Chunilal 
dealt with the objection to the Bill, namely, interference with the laws of inheritance 
and succession, and said that the law of inheritance gave each heir a share but it 
was not essential that each and every kind of property should be actualy divided 
# In. the case of landed properly, the promotion of the good 

01 me btatc should be the guiding principle and should take preoedeiioc over private 
interests. Ihere was no prohibition against ownership in common or against 
joint enjoyment of the proceeds. What was proliibitcd was actual division by metes 
ana bounds. Kegarmng the policy of voluntary consolidation, he referred to 
attempts inade in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Jlomliay an«l Madras and 
insmnced the late feir Ganga Ram and others who felt the ru'ccssity of legislation. 

J^ncluding he replied to other objection of ajipndiension of cxjiropriation of land- 
^ Frojmejors. He said the unit had boon di^fined as the minimum necessary 
xor prontable cultivation, there w'as a suspicion that many would be deprived of land 
and remain unemployed. Hiat not'd not be the case In most cases tlic gamut Avould 
blocks equal to what he owned, but only in a compact block oi 

, nicmbers gave general consent to the principle of the Hill and the 
t«ouncil adjourned. The Bill was read for the first time and referred to select committee. 

Flood Relief Measpres. 

. OCTOBER flood relief in Gujerat and Sindh loomed largely 

were deramid'd nicmbers of tlio Council, Avlicn supjilementary grants 

Sir M. Hidajjatullah's demand for Rs. 4,000 for the purchase of anti-rinderpcsl 
ti Veterinary Department, was granted, 

ill ^ f i»'evenue Member’s demand for Rs. I,i5.000. for refund of the value of 
me Bt^ps embossed on cheques and drafts owing to the stamii duty on cheques 
being abolished, was granted. i j i 

M for expenditure on famine relief was made. 

ine Council also granted Sir M. ilidayatullah’s demand for Rs. 115,000 for 
works and repairs to buildings and roads damaged in the flood-affected 

n Jehaiigir’s demand for Rs. 645,000, for additional funds for the 

mcK liay beheme, raised a protest from the Bombay members. The expenditure 
durmg f he y^r on the Back Bay Scheme, ivas in excess of the Budget provision 
by Ks. 9,J1,0(W and Mr. Swaniinarayan's amendment for a cut of Re. 1 was disallowed 
as imt b^g in time and as it was considered to bo a vote of ceiiBure. 

_II*is®cml>hoy Lalji and Mr. Lalji Narainji criticised Government policy, 
ine latter asked Government to scrap the dredgers “Zinga”, “Kahi” and “Sir 
lieo^rge Lloyd”, and appealed to the Government to resort to dry-filliiio Avhich w^as 
a cheaper method than wetfilling. 

Mr. Rieu, Revenue Member, made a demand of Rs. 1,54,08,476 for expenditure 
oil flood relief. Expenditure already incurred included Rs. 75,000 for genera! relief 
in liroach and Ahmedabad, Rs. 2 lakhs for corrugated iron sheets, and Rs. 10.000 
ror the supply of seeds. Takkavi advances to the extent of Rs. 6 lakhs for Thar 
TL lakhs for Hyderabad and about 11 lakhvS for Gujerat had been made. 

Government were considering the scheme for co-operative construction societies, 

1 which Avould be about Rs, 6 lakhs. An adelitional 1 crore and fifteen 

lakns were earmarked for loans for recjonstructiug houses. Ten lakhs were required 
for free grants of building materials to the low'er classes in Sind ami Gujerat, It 
ivas proposed to meet the direct expenditure of about 11 lakhs from the Famine Fund. 

Rao Saheb Desai and Mr. G. I. Patel expressed dissatisfaction with the paltry 
demand, while the loss was colossal. The former challenged the Government’s 
ngures regarding damage to crops by the floods. The House then adjourned. 

Further: discussion was continued on the next day, the l2th OCTOBER when 
iJlr. Rieu, Revenue Member, replying, said his information was that the people 
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expected loans without interest, for which there was no ground. In any case, it 
was not a fact that the Government were going to charge 8 per cent {on the loans. 
He informed the House that it was only after considerable misgivings that the 
Government had decided to debit loans for reconstruction against the Famine 
Insurance Fund, as it was not intended for affording means of replacing houses 
on a very big scale. The question of remitting interest wholesale on these loans, 
could not possibly arise and it was quite impossible to make any such concession. 
Kcgirding the general remission of nivenuc he said there was no justification for 
any such remission. But special cases would be considered. The Flood Relief 
Odicer had authority to deal with special erases for remission of interest on loans. 
The grant for takkavi loans in l^ina was not necessarily the final allotment. But 
if the Collector askei for more, the Government would meet the demands. 

Hindu MEMiiURs' Walk-out 

Mr. Pahaljani sjnang a surprise on the House. He rose to make a statement 
on behalf of the Hindu mcmlicrs. He said that they had learnt the decision in 
llio i.ilcg.ion procession case in which 43 Hindus were convicted. They wanted 
to move an adiournniont motion. But, before doing so, they wanted to place before 
the Hou^j thoir strong protest against the treatment given to the members by the 
Government. Wli 'n the case was being tried, many members of the Council tried 
to approach the Govcnior. 

The Home Member: Is this in order'* 

The speaker continuing said that the Hindu members of the Council were 
considerably aggrw'ved at their not being given an onportunity of seeing the 
Governor and therefore they thought it necessary to leave llic Council. 

Mr. Pahaljani along with the other Hindu members walked out, leaving the 
officials and the nominated and Mahomedan members to deal whth the remaining 
two official bills. 

The Bombay District I’olice Bill which enables the agents of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to be vested w’ith powers of police ofheers, 
and the Bombay Port Trust Bill to cro.itc special funds, including an employees’ 
welfare fund were passed. 

On the 13tli OCTOBER the Governmc'nt business concluded wuth the disposal of 
five official Bills. The Port Trust Bill was postponed till the next session. 

The Ifombay Children’s Bill, giving power, to the Chief Presidency Magistrate to 
hear appeals against the orders of the Juvenile Courts, was passed into law after 
three readings. 

On the 14th OCTOBER Mr. Bwaininarayan moved the Gujerat Talukdari Amending 
Bill which si'oks to compel Talukdars to keep their expenditure below their incomes. 

The Bill inteiuhd to remove the exemption from Sections 127 to 136 both in- 
clusive, of the land revenue code granted to the Talukdars, in order to determine 
the representative rights of the talukdars and their tenants by a regular survey of 
the village sites. 

It was opposed by the Education and Local Board Ministers. 

The Takore of Karwada ojiposing said that the Talukdars did take as much 
interest as anybody else; while Mr. Jairamdas Dasai state I that the object of the 
Bill evidently was* to hand over the talukdars to the mercy of the Marwaris. 

The Revenue Member, opposing, said that the Government was as solicitous 
as the members of the Council. The Bill was thrown out without a division. 

The Local Boards Bill was not moved. 

Mr. Asvale moved a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. with the 
object of lowering the franchise to Rs. 5. 

Mr. Lalji Narainji, Sir Vasant Rao, and Sir. M. Hidayatulla opposed; while 
Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Ligade strongly supported. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 15th OCTOBER a protracted debate ensued on Mr. Bole’s Bill for reserva- 
tion of 18 seats for the Backward and depressed Classes in the Bombay Corporation. 

The Bill was pressed to a division ana defeated by 50 votes against 17, 

On the 17th OCTOBER Mr. Syed Munawar’s Bill for having four nominated 
members to present Labour in the Bombay Corporation, was postponed till the next 
session. 
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Sir Va«?aiifrao Dabolkcr and Mr. IMarzaban supported tlic Rill while Sir M. 
Hidayatnllah, Minister, said that he should first consult the Corporation. 

Mr. I’alinljani’s Rill to prevent deadlocks in Municipalities was acce))t(‘d by the 
MinistfT for locjd Self-dovornmont, and was p.assed. 

Three more ])rivate Bills were introduced. 

Mr. H. (4. Ib’adhan’s motion for the a])])ointment ol standing committees of the 
Legislative (-ouneil, as n'comrmmded by the Joint rarliamentary Committee on the 
(4overnnuait of India Bill of 1919, ^^as under consideiatiob when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 18th ()( TO BKR the Council discussed two important motions of Mr. 
11. C. JVadhan, one for ])resintinu a ]Hi(ion to IF. E. the Covernor for 
a])pointimj: a Standinic Committee of th<‘ Legislativ(‘ Couiu'il as recommended liy the 
Joint Parliamenlary Committee on the Government of Imlia Hill 1919, and the other 
for the ap})ointment of (\)nncil 8eeretari(s as jirovidcd under S. 02 (4) of the 
GovernimMil of India Act. 

Sir Chunilal Alelita oi^posiiig the first motion said no m(‘mh(T had thought it 
fit to say a single word about the resolution, uliich Mr. Pradlian had taken half 
an hour to mo\ \ Regarding the Finance (Vunmittee of the Bombay Conneil, ho 
said that tile members of tli(‘ (huncil Avere not desirous of (‘Xjiressiiig their views 
though the Committee A^as m(‘nnt for the purpose of having intormal discussions 
across the t’llile and (’u ihle tin* Co\ernm(‘nt tij lay heiore the cliosen members of 
the House, in an iiiloniial manner, all 1h(‘ infoimation they had Avith regard to 
the financial eondition of the Presidency. Personally he thought the question had 
come rath^M' lat“ in vi'‘AV of the forthcomln;i a]»pointment of the Eoyal ('omniission. 
The GovenniKMit avvTC not juv-pared to aeciqit it. 

The motion was ncgativ(‘d. 

^fhe si'cond motion for tlu* appointment of ('Oiineil Seen'taries was oiiposed by 
Sir M. Flidayatidhih who said that the (Tovernment Avonld ap])oint Seenitaries it the 
C-ouncil Avanh'd thini. 

Hir (hnnil.il M dita referred to the history of A\hat had been done in other 
provine(‘S sinci‘ the Act came into forc(‘. Four provinces, namely, IMadras, the 
TTniied J*roviiic(‘S, the Cintral Provinces and Burma, liad tried the experiment and 
abandoiK'd it. Would it surjisise the mover, il the speaker v ere to tell him that 
Avithin tlie first four or six months of the inirodiietion of tlie llefonns the Ministers 
received si veral suggrslions for taking n]> members as Council 8eeretariet^ ? They 
decided, altea* consideration, to Avait for a little time to see tLi‘ Avorkmg of the 
Council and aCo to see Avhat the other councils \aj,s doing. After six months, not a 
single m(‘ml)ei of tla* House A\as anxious to be a ('oiiiuil Secretary; and there 
Avas not a single suggestion tliat Secretarii'S should lie a])[)oiiiled to act witli either 
the Aliiiisters or niembcTs of the Government. Hinee June 192), there had been no 
suggi'stioii in tliat respect. 

Tiie motion Avas throAMi out. 

Mr. Nariman’s u'Solulion for the appointment of a eommiticc to co-ordinate 
and reorganise primary and secondary education and to consiijer the introduction 
of physical training’ in schools, was rejected as a committee had already been 
appointed by tlie Education Minister. 

Consideration of tAvo other n'soliitions avus ])oslponed till the next session. The 
Council Avas Ibeii jirorogued. 



Madras Legislative Council. 

The No-Confidence resolution 

The nionHoon session of tlio Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 2drd AUGUiST. His Excellency the Governor wjis ^vatching the proceedings 
from his box and the House and the public galleries \ver(‘ crowdf'd to its utmost. 
The news that the ‘‘no-eonfidcnce” motion was likely to he taken ii]) on this day 
had attracted hundreds of students to the gallcri(‘S. 

“The Ministers do not poss(‘ss the eontidence of the ir()us('’' — this was the simple 
resolution moved by Mr. Venkataehallam ('HKTTI, lead(‘r of the Oj>position in the 
Council, in moving the “no-eonrideMC(‘’’ resolution. 

Explaining his party attitud»‘ during the last budget debate, Mr. Chetty said 
that his party was always ready to use its vote against the Ministry wlien the Party 
was satisfied that, siieh a course would aehiewe the o]>iective r>f the Congress, namely 
the wrecking of Diarchy. Sinc(‘ then the memonible Coimbatore decisions, he 
proceeded, have brought'about th<‘ situation in wdiicb the formation of any ministry 
in place of the present one is impossible either now or after the dissolution. Diarchy, 
ho continued, is an unworkable machine and an unmanageable monster. It has 
given rise to very many anomalotis jiositions bt'sidcs saddling the country with a very 
heavy (*xponditure. The rij^ht.s ])rescrihed under the section are circumscribed by 
conditions reducing those rights to disabilities. 

“Diarchy is a dead horse, ft may he buried unwcjjt, unhonoured end unsung. 
The last general elections wrote the death warrant of the system’’ — said Sivami 
Venkatachclam. After reviewing tlie results of the last elections the speaker said the 
Government set out to find three gentlemen to form the ministry. Ihe quest was 
successful. But such situation cannot last long. It is straining the constitulioii 
to its breaking point. He declared that a party with only a dozen el(‘cted men 
behind it should run the administration of the Transferred Department. That it 
should be run by the aid of votes dependent on the will of the executive is an 
outrageous' negation of all fundamental ideas of popular government. 

Mr. B. Ramacliaiidra Reddi, Independent Justicitc*, who had originally tabled a 
motion of his owm supported the motion. He charaettTised the Ministry’s doings 
in local self-Govcrnmcnt, Department as intolerable. ‘Wo are not obstructionists’ 
declared Mr. Reddi. “We are supporting the present njotion only to scrap 
dyarchy”. He had no objection to leave the administration to the reserved half 
of the bureaucracy. Thereby administration could not be stopped for it was bound 
to continue irrespective of the Ministry which was now^ jiatling on the back of 
unwary people and getting their support. The speaker accused the Excise Minister 
of seeking to go behind his promise of making Nellorc dry immediately for he w’as 
already auctioning contracts for arrack licenses for next year in the district. 

De\van Bahadur Krishna NAIR, cx-Dcwaii of Travaiicore, associated himself 
with the remarks of the previous speakers and agreed that dyarchy was unworkable 
but he would add that dining the Justice Ministry’s powTX Lord Willingion had 
practically suspended dyarchy. (Hear, hear). He had nothing to say against the 
Ministers personally for they were all honourable men. (Hear, Hear and langliter). 
The Present Ministers ought not to have been appointed belonging as they did to tlie 
smallest elected group in the Council. During seventeen days of the last budget 
session the Ministers faced no less than three defeats. The Dewan Bahadur 
reminded the Ministers that not long ago in a division they had the support of 
only twenty one elected members including themselves as against hfty-eight elected 
members which fact w ith the others wnich the speaker cited showed that the 
Ministiy never commanded the confidence of the house. Lord Lytton had iiiunriated 
the principle that if the Ministers should be defeated even by one rupee in their 
hrst demand it meant the no-coiifidcnce of the House. Strangely enough Madras 
Ministers rlo^y in spite of three successive and clear defeats haci not resigned. Mr. 
Xrishnan Nair continuing accused the Ministers of having nominated sixteen or 
seventcQA members of t^e Legislative . Ckjuucil ^ to membership of local boar^q and 
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other committees controlled by Ministers constitutionally. The Ministry had 
committed great blunders and the speaker hoi)cd that before being compelled to 
resign they would voluntarily do so. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa IYENGAR (Ministerialist) opposing the motion accused the last 
B})caker of wandering from China to Peru and of taking advantage of a plain 
motion. Replying to Mr. Reddy’s charges regrarding prohibition Mr. lycnger said 
that when a new Government succeeded an old one it was not easy to change the 
lines laid down by the retiring one. He congratulated the Congress party on 
joining hands with the Justic.ites who after disapiKuntrnent at not b(‘ing called to 
office discovered the unworkability of dyarchy. The speaker thought if dyarchy 
bliould be sciapped it should be by getting the Act amended and not by turning 
out the Ministry in any case, let it not be logoUen that the portion was an attack 
on dyarchy and the H\stem ot administration and should not reflect on the Ministry. 

Mr. Jt. Srinivasa Iyengar (vSwarajist) while supporting the motion of censure 
defended the Ministry s nominations which after all were better than those of the 
.Tn.sticc Ministry winch had per])ctuatcd commiinalisni and favouritism. (Some 
memlKrs : — Arc you detending the Ministry ? 

Mr. Iyengar: — No. 1 am only exposing the misrule of the justice Ministry. 
Continuing the speaker said lie recognised the high patriotism of the present 
Ministers wiien lie Avon Id lioAvever condemn them for bidonging to a vicious system. 

Mr. ArpudcsAvanii Udaiyar (Justieite) notwithstanding his party nomenelaturc 
opjiosed the motion for ho was a believer in evolution and not revoliUion. 

1 OAviiig to huge croAvds Availing outside the President tlinwv ojien the doors of the 
House and admitted a large number of visitors to the floor of tli<i House Avhere 
tliey AAcre permitted to s<piat doAvn. j 

Mr. fcsaladhaiia (Wwarajist) supporting the motion asked if the Madras Ministers 
nosscssed evtai half as much jiower as British Ministers of even fourteenth century. 
Where then was the use of Ministers and Councils. He VAas willing, however, to 
roeogmsc that Ministers Averc congTcss members and proud of being so. lie in 
hib tui'n Avould have felt proud to cross floor had Ministers had courage to threaten 
resignation. After further speeches the House adjourned. 

Ncxtdiiy, the 24th AUGUST Mr. Ohettiar, resuming discussion on the “no 
conlidcnee’’ motion, asked if the present Ministers wdio hacT voted Avdth the oiiposition 
during the last ‘hio (ionfidenee” motion against the “Justice” Ministers were thems('lvcs 
free from communalism Avhich formed the subject of the charge against the last 
Ministers. Mr. Chettiar added that the G. O. B. before they Avere signed leaked out 
of the Secretariat. 

The SAVunijist Chief Whip attacked the Chief Minister for his remark that non- 
co-operation Avas a failun. He asked if the last election result did not proA^e its 
abundant success. The jMinisters liad not ever fought Avith the reserved half. On 
the other hand they had allowed Mr. Moir, the Finance Member, to act the domi- 
ting mother-in-law over them. (Ixiud laugher). If his Excellency resumed the 
administration the country would be no worse, nor was he enamoured of the Royal 
Commission Avhich could only lake aAvay dyarchy, but then non-co-operation would 
come back to stay. 

Mr. N. Shivaraj (Nominated Depressed Classes representative) opposed the 
motion and defended dyarchy. 

Mr. Shivaraj quoted Dr. Ansari pleading for responsive co-operation and averred 
that in vicAv of the large funds now available dyarchy should be given a fair chance. 

The Raja of Panagal supporting the motion defended his party against the 
attacks made on them. His party had felt that the reforms should not be condemned 
without giving it a fair trial. Now% a fair trial had been given and they were 
noAv condemning the system of dyarchy. The Raja also referred to his evidence 
before the Muddiman Committee that reiterated that dyarchy was unworkable under 
the present circumstaces. 

CinEF Minis rER’s Defence 

The Chief Minister, Dr. Subbarayan, who followed analysed the charges 
against himself and his colleague and dtSended the nominations objected to by Dewan 
Bahadur Krishnan Nair. 

Dr. Subbarayan, continuing said that Madras had always prided itself on having 
worked the reforms successfully for seven long years ana it would be disastrous 
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now to do away with dyarchy on the eve of the Royal Commission and when huge 
funds were available for the schemes of the transferrtHl departmeats. The Chief 
Minister then referred to Dr. Ansari’s statement and said that when a gentleman 
who, he believed, was going to be elected Congress piesident had given a clear and 
right lead, the Madras {Swarajists who, the sepeaker had believed were tending 
towards responsive co-operation, should not be parties to the “no-confidence” 
motion. The Chief Minister also refuted the charges of communalism and said 
that he had only been guided by principles enunciated by the United Nationalists. 

Analysis of Votin(j 

The no-confidence motion w\‘is defeated by 56 votes to 67. lAll the; fifty-six who 
voted for the motion were elected members. Of the sixty-seven who voted against 
the motion fourteen were officials, twenty-three nominated and only thirty elected 
members. Of the thirty elcrhHl members who \o(od for the Ministers six were 
Europeans. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bussiness 

On the 26th AUGUST the (>ouncil met to transact official business. 
Immediately after question time Dr. Mullya, Swarajist moved an adjournment 
of the house to consid(*r the question of scarcity of water in the city and con 
sequent outbreak of cholera. It rvas suggcsltnl that th^ motion was not in order. It 
rvas not primarily a matt(‘r under the eoiiecrn of the local Government. The leader 
of the opposition and Dr. Mallya contending the motion was in order pointed out 
that the Heel Hills Uaki^ was under diarchical govt, as both the corporation 
and Govt, had control over it. Government con tended Unit the motion did not relate 
to any recent oecurrence but the otq>osition w'as able to quote the Government 
order passed recently aflecting water sui)j)ly to the (Jorporation. 

The motion w’as admitted and the president fixed the afternoon for discussion. 

Bupplementary grants were then taken up. The loadci of the Opposition moved 
that consideration be postponed till the next day. Government did not oppose the 
motion and it was carried. The house next iiroceeded to discuss new’ draft rules the 
Govt, proposed to make under the local Boards Act. 

The House then adopted the Finance M(‘mb(T's motion regarding the Public 
Accounts ('Jonimittee r'port. On the motion of Mr. Gosman, Home Member, the 
Council passed a bill rt‘pealing the Planters’ iiabour Act. 

Speaking on the adjournment motion the Minister of Public Health stated that the 
question of improving water supjdy w’as under consldeuition. He emphasised the 
urgent need for Government support to corjioration by way ot giants to meet 
the situation. Hon’ble Dr. P. Bubbarayan, Chief Minister, recognised tlie urgency of 
the question and need for ensuring adequate supply for domestic as well as indus- 
trial purposes. The only thing which could improve the iiosition now w’as rain which 
he added, amidst laughter, was not under the control of (^overnnunt. Mr. C. W. 
Chambers, European representative, siiggestt*d the appointment of an expert com- 
mittee to consider the (loveniment scheme for impro\enient of w’ater supply. 

The Hoii. Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, was heard to say that Government 
favoured the suggestion and were alive to their share of rtsponsibihiy in 
the complicated question. 

Before the adjournment motion was voted u])on the Chief Minister promised to 
lend the requi/ed amount to the corporation relying on which the Opposition 
agreed to withdraw the motion. The Ministers concerned were absent from the 
House when the leave w'as asked for to withdraw’ it, but on the challenge of the 
“Justice” party block the original motion was jmt and carried without a divi.sioii. 

The Council also passed into law the Madras Planters’ Labour Act Repeal- 
ing Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

The Council then considered certain amendments to the Madras Prevention of 
Adulteration Act Amending Bill, particularly regarding the defination of milk, and 
the consideration had not fiiiishetl when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 27th AUGUST the Minister for Public Health stated that the estimated 
loss on account of recent fire in Madras Medical College, so far as damage to 
chemicals and apparatus w’as concerned, was about four to five thousand pounds 
sterling. In reply to interpellation, the Hon’ble Ranganath Mndaliar, Minister for 
Development, stated that the Hindu Religious Endow ments and Amending Bill was 
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likely to be ready for introduetion in October. Replying to a question by Mr. 
C. V. Venkatramaniyengar, Deputy Leader of Congress party, on strike situation 
at Coimbatore the Law Member stated that no case of injury to strikers had been 
reported. He had no intention of going to Coimbatore or of sending the Labour 
Commissioner there. It was also elicited that procc(idings against Mr. N. S. 
Ramaswaini Iyengar, Labour Union President, were not launched after consultation 
with the Labour Commissioner of Government but were taken by local authorities. 
Replying to qiK'stions on projection of Neil statue the Law Member stated that 
police had been watching the statue to i^revent any overt act being done and that 
on the last occ.asir)n sonn^ young men coiiceah'd their weapons which were 
under their clothes and sprang into the railings suddenly. He said the Government 
did not propose to ask th(j Crown Prosecutor to move the High Court to revise 
the sentences ])asse(l on the young men. Mr. 8atyamurti suggested that Govern- 
ment should see less severe section was used but the Law member said that Govern- 
ment would not interfere. 

Motion For Adjournment ok House. 

J)<'wan Bahadur M. Krishnaii Nair asked for leave to move for adjournment 
of the House to dis(mss Malabar lenanev question and the House liaving granted 
leave the IVo'^ideiit tixed the afternoon for discussion. 

By 42 against 40 votes tlu* Madras Legislative' Council carried Dowaii 
Bahadur Krishna Nair’s adjournment motion on the issue of Malabar tenancy 
committee. Tlu' supporters included Mr. M>idha\\an Nair and Mr* Satyamurfi 
condemned the constitution of the (Committee Mith the Law member and expn'ssed 
willingness to consider the reconstitution, tk^ntrarv to expectations the Council 
proceedi'<l aftiw the adjournment motion to disemss 8ui)plem(‘ntary grants a k‘w of 
whi(ih were e;arried the rest having to he held over for want of time. 

'J'he Council then adjourned sifie die. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the U. P. Legislative Council met at Naini Tal on the 2 1ST 
JUNE and devoted the day to a discussion of supplementary grants on demand under 
the Board of Beverue. The constitutional issue relating to the restoration of grants by H. 
E. the Governor was raised but the grant was carried by the casting vote of the President. 

The Police Demand. 

On the 22NO JUNE in moving for the omission of Bs, 1,06,626 concerning the con- 
stabulary in the U. P. Council, Bai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra criticised 
the reasons advanced by the Government for the increase in the armed police force. 
He pointed out that in emergencies Government could always requisition the aid of the 
military. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayar Hussain did not favour the omission of the demand 
but pressed for a reduction by Bs. 27,000. He referred to the tension of the feelings 
between the communities and said that riots were likely to breakiout at any place at any 
hour. During such erne gencies the police force had to be drafted from one place to 
another and it was a fact that on occasions policemen were kept on duty for 18 hours in 
a day. He, therefore, favoured the grant of a substantial portion of the demand. The 
blame for this unhappy communal situation however rested both with the Government and 
with the educated men in either cooimunity. The latter showed supine indifference to 
the need of the country and failed to inculcate among the masses the principles of toler- 
ation and broad outlook. A little cunsideration for the other on the part of either com- 
munity would have stopped the communal riots and in his opinion Government was not 
altogether above all blame. Government only concerned itself with the preservation oZ 
law and order and came to the scene only when riots had actually broken out. Govern- 
ment had a different policy when Non-co-operation was in full swing. At that ne 
Government sp:;red neither money nor men for propaganda purposes. He wanted to know 
why Government did not adopt a similar policy now. 

Pandit Gurta moved for the total omission of the demand of Bs. 17,323 for the armed 
police force and doubted if the difficulties that Government experienced were not due to 
the bad organisation of the existing armed police force. He believed it was quite possible 
to make the existing foice much more effective even at its present strength. He assured 
the House that it was even possible to reduca the strength of the present armed force. 
He based his opinion on the recommendation of the Armed Police Committee of which the 
present Inspector-General of Police was a member. 

Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said that he was surprised at the attitude the 
Council bad taken towards this demand. The police was seldom favoured by the Legisla- 
ture. Most of the duties performed were of a representative nature and were not adequate- 
ly appreciated by the public. He would ask the House to consider what would be the 
position if the police force was inefficient. For some time past the service in the armed 
police force was getting more and more unpopular. Sickness bad increased immensely 
vnd for the last two years there were nearly 226 resignations annually from this force 
because leave could seldom be granted to these men. During the recent Aligarh riots, 
when he enquired of the Superintendent of Police why there was a fresh outbreak on the 
second day the reply was that the police force was utterly inadequate. Bequisitioning of 
the military was an expensive affair and Government did not favour it on that account. 
One lakh out of half a crore could not be deemed a lion's share. It was too much to 
believe that the Government favoured or fomented communal troubles. It was anything 
but pleasing to him, the Home Member of the Government, to see his own brethren breaking 
one another's heads. His appeal to his countrymen was ** My brothers, pause and think 
and look ahead. Hands were given us to clasp and not to break heads." 

Pandit Govind Ballabb Pant, Swarajist leader, opposed the demand and said that 
the money available could be better utilised than that of strengthening the police force. 
To their shame Indians had to admit that on occasions they bad worked themselves into 
activities of a suicidal character and had thereby given a handle to the enemies of Indian 
Swaraj. Admitting that Government had been provoking these disturbances, it was the 
Indians who were responsible for having yielded to those mischievous inhaences. He for 
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one did not in any way disown responsibility for the unhappy communal situation. But 
what was its remedy ? To what extent could the police force be enlarged to keep peace 
between 38 crorcs of Hindus and Mussalmans f If Hindus preponderated in the j^lioe 
force the Muslims would have no confidence in it and “ vice versa,** That was an un- 
fortunate lesson from the Calcutta riots. Communal suspicion was a disease of the mind 
and the cure lay there and not in external remedies. The remedy was in propaganda and 
in expenditure in bringing about better understanding between the two communities. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani referred to the recommendation of the Armed Police Force 
Committee which consisted of three senior members of the Civil Service and three senior 
police offio<«r8, including the present Inspector-General. The speaker failed to understand 
why the Government should treat lightly the recommendations of such a committee. 
Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani quoted figures to show that the total number of fire arms with 
which the police were armed was the largest in the United Provinces compared to Bombay 
Madras, Bengal and the Punjab. He also pointed out that the reported offences against 
public tranquillity were less in the United Provinces than in any other major Province in 
India. The speaker further pointed out that the expenditure on the police in the United 
Provinces bad, since 1920-21 till the current year, increased by over 50 per cent. During 
the same period the increase in Madras was by 4 and half per cent, in Bombay by 1 1, 
Bengal by 13 and half, Punjab by 9 and half, Burma by 6, Behar by 13 and Assam by 
24 per cent. Proceeding, he said that the remedy for communal tension is not in- 
creased armed police but an impartial policy and firm administration. If the 
Government made up their minds to promulgate and actually to adopt and to pursue a 
policy of strict equity and impartiality and if they made it clear to their District 
Magistrates that the occurrence of a riot in the district would be regarded as a certain 
sign of the failure of that Magistrate in the performance of his duty. 1 do not say that 
the riots would absolutely stop but I do affirm that there would be far fewer occurrences 
than have disfigured the history of this Province during the last few years. 

Baja Euhsalpal Bingb, opposing the motion for reduction, said that a strong police 
force was an insurance against crime. Wherever there were riots the armed police was 
much in demand and that proved that the armed police was the most suited to deal with 
communal disturbances. 

After some farther speeches closure was applied and the Nawab of Ohattari, Home 
Member, in winding up the debate, assured the House that the Armed Police Committee's 
report would shortly be published. 

The motion for omission of the total demand on account of the increased armed police 
was put before the House and rejected by 47 votes to 42, but the amendment reducing the 
demand by Bs. 27,000 was adopted without division. The Government also accepM two 
motions for reductions aggregating to Be. 18,000 and the entire police demand less 
Bs. 40,000 was next put. Swarajists and Nationalists wanted to reject the entire demand 
but it was voted by 43 votes to 33. 

Other Demands. 

Supplementary estimates under forest (Bs. 2,244), irrigation works (Bs. 19,935) and 
stationery and printing (Bs. 580) were next voted without much discussion. 

The jail demand of Bs. 2,229 next came up for discussion and there were several 
lively debates in regard to the treatment of prisoners and electric installations in Agra 
and Naini Jails in order to provide punkhas to Europeans and select Indian prisoners. 
The House voted down the amount of Be. 1,000 required for electrification. Another item 
of Bs. 12,500 required for the construction of a quarter for the special medical officer at 
Sultanpur jail where short-term tubercular prisoners are segregated was also voted out and 
the rest of the demand granted. The Council then adjourned. 

Pay of Clerks and Peons. 

On the 23BD JUNE the Council reassembled to consider supplementary esti- 
mates. 2hree heavy defeats daring the day somewhat counter-balanced a series of 
victories that the Government had during the last two days. The first of these defeats 
related to a token cut moved by Mr, C. Y. Chintamani who urged that the pay of the 
clerks in the Allahabad High Court should be revised in a manner better than what the 
Government intended to do by means of to-day's supplementary estimates. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, opposing the motion said that the Govern- 
ment has gone as far as they deemed fit. 

Mr. Chintamani claimed a division and the token cut was adopted by 49 votes to 25. 

Another Token Cat, 

The second defeat of the Government to-day was also ojtT a token cut movai by 
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Pasdif. G. B. Pant as a protest against placing certain medical officers in lari Bahadur 
Government estates nnder the control of the Executive Officers. 

Sir Sam O'Donnell Finance Member, said that the Government did so in their capacity 
as landholders over that area. 

Mr. Pant's motion after a short debate was adopted by 41 votes against 33. 

Re-Survey of Districts. 

There was a prolonged debate over the motion for omission of the supplementary pro- 
vision of Bs. 13,000 for re-survey work in the three districts of Fyzabad, Bahraioh and 
Snltanpur, Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain set the ball rolling and one after another non- 
official members cond mned the settlement policy of the Government. The refusal of 
the Government to reintroduce the Land Revenue Bill which was withirawn lart year, 
because of certain amendments adopted by the Council was S(»verely criticised from all 
corners of the House. It may be recalled that the Budget demand of over eight lakhs for 
survey and settlement was refused by the Counoil in March last and had recently been 
certified by H. E. the Governor. Members opposing the supplementary demand to-day ad- 
vanced arguments similar to those they had put forward in March last and Sir Sam 
O'Donnell, in opposing to-day's motion, said that he had little to add to what be bad al- 
ready stated in the course of the full dress debate on this question during the Budget 
session. The motion for the omission of the demand was adopted by 56 votes against 22. 

American Road-making Bemonstration. 

An interesting debate relating to the item concerning demonstration of certain 
American road-ma&ng machines was in progress when the Council adjourned for the day. 
The scope of this experimental work is explained in a printed nite. Negotiations had been 
been in progress with the Russell Grader Company of Minneapolis U. S , who have male 
an offer which the Government propose to accept with some modifications. The terms of 
the agreement are that the Company will send one large and one small road-making 
machine and deliver these at Cawnpore free of cost. The Company will send a capable 
demonstrator who will operate machines and will be capable of actually building roads 
and of training Indian operators to handle the machines. The period of demonstration 
will be three months. The Government will pay the demonstrator first class passage from 
Minneapolis to Cawnpore and back, his hotel bills during the journey and the daily 
allowances. The estimated cost to the Government will be Rs. 7,000. Swarajist and 
Nationalist members headed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani were opposed to this demonstration 
wkereaa the Zamindar members and the businessmen in the Council favoured it. 

Mr. Chintamani’s Motion Withdrawn. 

On the 24TH JUNE the debate on Mr. Chintamani's irotion for omission of Rs. 20,000 
in the supplementary estimates concerning the demonstration of American road making 
machines was resumed. After five hours' heated discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

The debate wad foil of interest and excitement, more particularly because of the ex- 
change of personal attacks between supporters and opposers of the motion. 

The amount required for experimental machines was voted in its entirety. 

The education demand was under discussion whon the Council adjourned for the day. 

The “Pratap" Case Echo. 

On the 25TH JUNE Babu Qaneeh Sbaokar Yidyartbi, who bad nearly fifty questions 
standing against his name, wanted to know what action Government bad taken against the 
Sub-Inspector of Shikohabad Police Station who bad sued him (the questioner) for defama- 
tion. It may be mentioned here that this question and sereral others following it have 
reference to what is known as the Pratap defamation case. Mr. Vidyartbi, who is the 
Editor of ** Pratap," was sued for defamation by the Sub-Inspector of Police. Mr. Vidy- 
arthi was found guilty by the lower court but was acquitted by the High Court who held 
that the allegations against the Sub-Inspector were “ prima facie" true. The High Court at 
first directed that judicial proceedings should be instituted against the Sub-Inspector but 
subsequently they withdrew the direction and merely brought to the notice of the District 
Magistrate the observation of the Hon'ble Judges in their judgment concerning the Sub- 
Inspector for such enquiry and action as he might consider expedient. 

Replying to the original question to-day, the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said 
that in accordance with the High Court's directions the Superintendent of Police was 
making enquiries which are expected to be completed shortly. On receipt of bis report 
the District Magistrate would decide what Inither action, if any, should be taken in the 
matter 
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Adjournment Motion. 

This answer gave rise to a policy of supplementary questions, the replies to which did 
not prove satisfactory to the Swarajist group of members and eventually Mr. G. H. Pant 
handed over notice ot a motion on an adjournment of the House. 

Before admitting this notice to be in order liai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, re- 
marked : '* The House will concede to me the difficulty of deciding the matter off band. 
On the one hand the Hon'ble Members who put supplementary questions contend that 
the High Court gave definite directions to the Executive to proceed with the case and 
they found the charges against the Police substantiated. On the other band, Government 
says definitely that all that the High Court did was to direct the attention of the Execu- 
tive to these and it is for their action and enquiry in any way which the local authorities 
might consider expedient. The whole theory, therefore, hinges on what High Court says in 
their judgment. I had no opportunity of reading privately or publicly this judgment. If 
the House will, therefore, permit me I should like to go through the judgment of the High 
Court first before giving any ruling on the point or any whether the motion is in order, 
1 shall give my ruling to-morrow before questions are taken op. 

Mr, Chintamani’s Cut Motion Carried. 

After question time, the consideration of supplementary estimates was resumed. The 
Education demand was taken up first. Mr. Chintamani moved the omission of the item 
of Bs. 6,040 which was required for re-ioofing the bungalow of the Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee. In his opinion, it was not a matter of urgency, 

Mr, Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, said that the bungalow had a thatched 
roof and its annual repairs cost over a thousand and it would be economic to replace the 
thatched roof by jack arches. The motion for omission was adopted by 43 against 38 votes. 

Th«^ rest of the Education demand was voted in toto. 

There was a prolonged debate on a token motion, the mover of which, Thakur Sadho 
Bingb, Swarajist, urged that more money should be spent on female education than at 
present and that a portion of the grant to the District Boards should bs earmarked for 
^ucation of women. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, gave a sympathetic reply but the motion 
was pressed. The House rejected it by 63 votes to TO, 

The demand under the head Agiiculture was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned for the day. 

Adjournment Motion Disallowed. 

On the 26TH JUKE the Council re-assembling, Bai Bahadur Lai Sitaram gave a ruling 
disallowing the motion for adjournment of the House which Pandit G. B, Pant, 
Swarajist leader, gave notice ot yesterday in connection with certain interpellations 
regarding the “ Pratap ” defamation case. The President said he had read the judgment 
of the High Couit Judges and also the correspondence that passed between the High 
Court and the District Magistrate of Mainpuri, The President read out to the House 
extracts from the judgment and correspondence and ruled that Mr. G. B. Pant's 
grievance that the High Court having held that there was a **prima facie" case against 
the Police Inspector of Shikohabad a fresh enquiry into the same matter by the Superin- 
tendent of Police is open to serious objection'' was not a matter of ui gent public impor- 
tance to be (liscussed in the Council. If any person felt aggrieved by the action of the 
District Magistrate he had his remedy outside the Council. If was open to any peison 
to apply to the High Court in the regular manner asking them to elucidate their order, 
The High Court had diawn the attention of the District Magistrate to certain observa- 
tions made by the Hon 'ble Judges in their judgment for such enquiry and action as he 
considered expedient. The President observed that he failed to understand where the 
Council came in, if the District Magistrate had interpreted the High Court's order in a 
particular light and acted accordingly. 

Agriculture Grant. 

The adjournment motion being ruled out of order the Council proceeded to discuss 
supplementary estimate under the heads ** Agriculture Industries and Hcientific Department." 

Bao Krisbnapal Singh took some objection to the provision for opening a new demons- 
tration farm at Meerut. 

Mr. CJaike, Director of Agriculture, quoted figures to show that the success of demons- 
tration farms had led to increase in the cultivated area in the provinces. 

The motion for reduction was withdrawn. 

}1t, Chintamani moved a leduction of the amount provided for the appointment of 9 
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additional Deputy Dirtolor of Agriculture. The mover wanted to know why those new 
posts were being created . 

Mr. Claike replied that the Department wanted some men to woik amongst cultivators 
in their own fields and those workers wonld be organised and controlled by these new 
officers. The motion was withdrawn. 

Industries Demand. 

There wore several attacks on the Industries demand more particularly against the 
provision for an additional Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and a Manager for the Arts 
and Crafts Emporium, Lucknow. The motions for reduction were all rej^^cted and the 
Industries demand was voted and the house adjourned. 

On the 30TH JUNE the Council concluded its Nainital session and adjourned sine die* 

Three resolutions were disposed of during the day but the only interesting debate 
was on a resolution moved by a Swarajist member urging that the Government should 
place the draft of the revised Jail Manual before a Committee, consisting of a majority 
of non official members of the Oouncil, for examination and report before it was finally 
adopted and published by Government. After a prolonged debate in the course of which 
the Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed out that the revision of depart- 
mental manuals like the Jail Manual was the sole concern of the Executive and could 
not be entrusted to a committee of non-officials, the resolution was rejected by 42 against 
28 voles. 

The Autumn Session. 

The autumn session of the United Provinces Legislative Council com m'lnced on the 
29TH OCTOBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sita Ram, President, in the chair, to transact official business, but adjourned sh utly 
after question time till Monday, as tue non-official members strongly protested that they 
had no notice whatsoever that the hon. the Nawab of Cbattari, Home Member, was going 
to introduce to-ilay the Naik Girls' Protection Bill and that in fact they were quite in the 
daik, until they entered the room, about the rature of official business. 

Naik Girls Protection Bill. 

On the 31ST OCTOBER after a short discussion in which an interesting suggestion 
was made by Mr. Desanges to coopt two Naik women on the select committee, the Home 
Member's motion to ref.r the Naik Girls' Protection Bill to a select committee was carried 
without any opposition. The Bill received a hearty welcome from all quarters of the 
House as an attempt for moral and social uplift of a helpless and degraded community, 
which is exploited by interested people for tbei** own benefit. 

It is noteworthy that the initiative for this much-needed social reform came originally 
from the non-official members of the last Council. On September 11th, 1924. the Legis- 
lative Council adopted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Tbakur Mashal Bingh recom- 
mending that the Government should take steps to put a stop to the selling, buying and 
bringing up of minor girls for immoral purposes, with special reference to the districts of 
Nainital, Almora and Garhwal. The Government appointed a committee to consider the 
ciuestion and the committee was of opinion that legislation ought to be undertaken. The 
problem was most acute in the case of the Naik community of Kumaun, where members 
are, with some exceptions, in the habit of bringing up all their girls to a life of prosti- 
tution. It was proposed to check this immoral practice by legislation, to effect the 
registration and restriction of movements of minor girls o'" that community and separa- 
tion where necessary of such girls from their parents and guardians. 

It appeared from the speech of one of the memters that a memorial signed by 
27 Naik women has been sent to all members of the Council presenting their point of view 
in regard to this legislation. 

Sex Bar Removal. 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, moved a resolution 
urging upon the Government to remove sex disqualification for women in regard to election 
and nomination to the Legislative Council. 

The mover pointed on that similar resolutions had been adopted by the Madras, 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Assam and Punjab Councils as well as by the Legislative 
Assembly* In the Madras Council a nominated lady member had been elected as Deputy 
President. Several women's organisations in U. P. had also urged the removal of the sex 
bar. In the twentieth century, throughout the world, women were moving hand in hand 
with men in all walks of life. He faiM to understand why the United Provinoes should 
remain a century behind the rest of the world* 
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^V'^l'SD'SOVOBEB P«ndit V. N. Tew«r/ (SatlooMlItt) morcd tb»t the Qovenor- 
in*Co»LC51 sbonld take *t«ps to bring tboaf, witboat toy further delay, the oompirte 
eepstation 0[ jadicial and executive foncCions. Puadit Temri gare a loog bistory of the 
\Ti cottn^iy ior tbia iciorm. He referred fco the recent quest ions in the 
jkBaietD\)\'j pul by Mr. H, "N, ^Luuzru and the icpUes thereto given by the Governor-designate 
ol\3. "P., and expressed a doubt if the Government seriously intended to bring about the 
reform. Two Secretaries of State for India had said in the House of Lords that they weie 
prevented from carrying out this reform by want of funds. Sir William Vincent, as the 
Home Member of the Government of India, had stated that if any Provincial Goveinment 
wanted to introduce the reform, the Government of India would not stand in the way. 
Accordingly, the U. P. Council had repeatedly urged upon the Government to introduce 
it Id the United Provinces. The agitation in the Assembly and in the Council seemed to 
have borne little fruit. Ho hoped the C. P, Council would once again make it known that 
it was emphatically of the opinion that the reform was not only essential, but absolutely 
urgent. 

There were numerous speeches in support of the motion, and none opposed it. 

The Home Member said the Local Governments attitude in regaid to the question 
was well known. The matter was in the bands of the Government of India, who, he 
nnderetood, were corresponding with the Secretary of State. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Medical Grants to District Boards. 


After the disposal of supplementary estimates the Council proceeded to discuss the 
resolution of Babu Shyamlal recommending to H. E. the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
to increase the grant to the District Boards for medical purposes, 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Public Health, in the course of his reply, admitted 
that there was much need for increased medical relief in the rural areas, and said the 
Government were trying to do their best with the funds at their disposal. The Government 
had two or three schemes in Land, and were going to appoint a Committee to consider them. 

Babu ShyamlaPs resolution was adopted without any opposition. 

Reclamation of Crimiual Tribes. 

Pundit B, B. Tewari (Nationalist) next moved a resolution to the effect, that the 
Government should take early steps to entinst the reclamation of criminal tribes to 
such social and philanthrophic organisations of the faith professed by the tiibes concerned, 
as were willing to undertake the work. 

The Home Member paid a tribute to the excellent work done by the Salvation Army 
for the moral and material uplift of the criminal tribes, and expressed his regret at the 
wild attacks levelled at them by some critics. On more than one occasion their work 
had been commended by such men as Mr. Cliintamani, Syed Baza Ali and Bai Lala Sitaram 
Bahadur. The resolution was carried. 


Censure on Police Officer. 

On the 8BD NOVEMBEB Mr. Govindballav Pant asked what action the Government 
took against the Sub-Inspector of Shikohabad, whose complaint for defamation against 
Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidbyarthi, Swarajist, from Cawnpore, had been dismissed by the 
Allahabad High Court. Mr. Pant further wanted to know if the Sub-Inspector was 
either suspended or prosecuted in view of the remarks made by the Judges of the High 
Conrt in the course of their judgment. 

The Home Member, in reply, stated that inquiries were made, and the District 
Magistrate came to the conclusion that proceedings against the Sub-inspector were not 
likely to be successful. The Government accepted the conclusion. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions, and eventually the Swarajist Leader 
gave notice of a motion for adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in 
taking no proceedings against the Bub- Inspector, notwithstanding a suggrstiun to that 
effect from the judges of the High Court. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam, President, ruled the motion in order ; and said that, 
subject to the sanction of H. E. the Governor, the motion woald be taken up for discussion 
nt i in the afternoon. 
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In reply to a query from Mr, Pant at 4 o’clock, the Preeldent informed the Swafajiit 
Leader that H. H, the Governor had dieal lowed his motion »dlottrnmim^ 

This announcement was promptly followed by a walk-out of the Swarejtetr. xno 

Council adjourned shortly afterwards. j u lir. 1 n 

Early in the day, there was a lively debate on the resolution moved by Mr, A. r. x/aoe^ 
Deputy Leader of the Swaraj Party, urgiog the discontinuance of the system of appointing 
ttd hoc committees for the selection of candidates for posts in the transferred departmeoti^ 
and recommending the appointment instead of a permanent committee, consisting of dve 
members elected annually by the Council with two members co-opted in each case on the 
recommendation of the Government. 

The resolution was supported by several Swarajist members, but opposed by the Minis- 
terialists. 

Speaking on behalf of himself and his colleagues Bai Rajeswar Bali, Minister for Edu- 
cation, said that under the Constitution, the Ministers had themselves the right of making 
such appointments but they appointed * ad boc ’ committees in order to benefit by expert 
advice in regard to the suitability or otherwibe of the can iida^es. 

The mover of the resolution wanted to deprive the Minister of the power of making 
appointment in their own departments. To this proposal, the Ministers, so long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the House, could not consent. 

Mr. Dube’s resolution was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned. 


Ministers and the Official Bloc. 

On the 4TH NOVEMBER except for interpellations, the only business transacted in 
this day's prolonged meeting of the Council was the discussion and eventual rejection of a 
resolution which involved an interesting issue of constitutional propriety. 

Babu Sampurnanand of the Swarajist Party, moved a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to accept the convention that in all matters coming op before the Council con- 
cerning the transferred departments, including votes of ** no-confidence" against the 
Ministers, the official members should abstain from voting. The motion was strongly 
supported by the Swarajists and Nationalist members headed by Mr. C. Y. Cbintamani, 
Ex-Minister, and was equally vehemently opposed by the officials and Ministerialists, 
There were nearly thirty speeches, in spite of the fact that closure was urged on more than 
one occasion. 

Mutual recriminations were not lacking. Mr. Cbintamani was pointedly asked what 
would have been bis attitude to the motion, if he Were a Minister. 

The mover of the rosolntion and his supporters said there was no such nneleoted 
official bloc in any of the foreign legislatures and expressed the view that the Ministers 
should remain in office only so long as they enjoyed the oontidence of the majority of the 
elected members, in other words of the representatives of the people. That was in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the Reforms ; and although it had not been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, the Joint Parliamentary Committee in its report and Mr. 
Montagu, in his speeches in the House of Commons, had expressed the view that the 
Ministeib should nob remain in office with the help of official votes. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh, who was the first in the field on behalf of the Government, 
maintained that in the first place the resolution was decidedly belated, and secondly that it 
was not in conformity with the spirit of the present Constitotion. The proper time to 
have established the convention was when the Reforms first came into operation. The 
Royal Commission was about to come out to India to examine the Constitntion and it was 
not the proper time to make experiments untried hitherto in the country. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain was of the opinion that the official element 
must continue to exist in the Councils in order to safeguard the interests of the minorities. 

The Khan Bahadur was taken to task by his co-citizen, Babn Vikramjit Singh, who 
observed that whatever others might do his Muslim colleague from Cawnpore was sare to 
drag the King Charles’ head of commnnalism in all the discussions in the Council. 

Raja Sambhudayal was of the opinion that the resolution should be dropped, but 
brought in now and then to keep the Ministers in check and constant fear. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and the President put the closure motion to vote. 

It was turned down by 46 votes to 34. 

Mr. Syed Habibullab, a ministerial supporter, wanted to know why. If the proposed 
convention was good and desirable, it had not been suggested by Mr. Cbintamani when 
be was the Minister. 

Mr. Cbintamani followed quickly and quoted instances to prove that he and bia 
colleagues, were ever ready to resign whenever they found they had not a non-official majo- 
rity behind them. They had never depended on official votes in order to remain in office. 
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Whftt hifl attitade would have been, had such a resolution come up when he was in office, 
was a matter of speculation. But supposiog he was opposed to it, then was not there the 
saying ** we live to learn.*^ 1 The Boyal Commission would not think very highly of the 
Ministers and therefore, of the supporters of it, if it found that the U, P. Ministers relied 
for nourishment on the Mellin's food of official support, and not on the mother s milk of 
the elected majority. With a full knowledge of the facts, and from his experience as 
Minister, be could affirm that the official members were not the supporters of Indians 
progress. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, said he could unhesitatingly assert that 
dyarchy was not only an unworkable, but even a vicious system. If he opposed the resolu- 
tion, it should not be taken for granted that he was in favour of relying on the official 
votes, Dyaichy had introduced factors under which it was difficult to form parties on 
sound political lines. Dyarchy was in itself defective, and the existence of the official 
bloct with its voting power, was one of its concomitants. 

Mr. Pant, Swarajist leader, asked the Education Minister why he should not join the 
Swarajists, for removing at ^east one defect in the unworkable** dyarchy, by accepting 
the resolution. He failed to understand why the party system of Government could not 
be developed even under the present Constitution. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan thought that the purpose of the mover of the resolution 
would be well served, if it was made known to the coming Boyal Commission that a section 
of Indian opinion favoured the view that the Ministers should remain in office only if 
they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the elected members. 

Mr. 8. G. Jackson, elected European representative, w'as of the opinion that the 
existence of the European official bloc was essential in order to settle disputes between 
the Hindu and Muslim representatives in the Council. 

Sir Sam 0*Donnell refuted the allegation that he had ever opposed any proposal 
which was conducive to Indian's progress. It might be that bis angle of vision was not 
identical with that of bis critics. The particular proposition b^^fore the H mse, in his 
opinion, was demonstrably belated. If it was a constitutional impropriety that the official 
members should vote on a transferred subject, the point should have been raised some 
years earlier. Its impoitancs appeared to have dawned suddenly, seven yean after the 
iutroddction of the Reforms. It was idle to suggest that in the short interval which 
remained before the Statutory Commission was appointed an entirely new convention 
should be established. 

The resolution was envcntualJy put before the House, and was defeated by 50 votes 
to 83. 

The Council then adjouincd sute dii» 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
4TH JULY, its first elected president Mr. Oscar deGlanville presiding. The day 
was devoted to official business. 

After interpellations the Finance Member moved several amendments to the 
Council Standing Orders regarding allotment of days for non-official business, 
claim for division and time limit for the speakers on certain occasions. The 
motion was referred to a Select Committee. 

Of other official Bills transacted to-day the Bill introduced by the Home 
Member further to amend Burma Village Act 1907 evoked discussion and oppO' 
sition from several non-officials. The object of the Bill was to revive certain 
powers of Deputy Commissioners which they originally exercised and which were 
modified in 1924. The Government were of opinion that this revival was neces- 
sary for the protection of the villages as most of the Village Committees were in- 
capable of taking necessary steps, the system being still in its fnfancy. Discussion 
on the amendments moved were not completed when the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 5TH JULY, a non-official Bill and two non-official resolutions were 
disposed of. The Bill was moved by Dr. N. K. Parakosh to amend the 
Burma Midwives and Nurses Act, 192a, the object being to stop altogether un- 
qualified midwifery practice in area in which there are resident a sufficient 
number of qualified midwives and medical practitioners to attend to the want of 
expectant mothers of all communities and their infants. The Bill was passed 
without opposition with a minor amendment. 

U. B. Pe moved the first resolution, recommending to Government to take 
steps to translate scientific and other useful books into Burmese with a view to 
securing a wider defusion of knowledges, also to provide text books to teach these 
subjects thiough the medum of Burmese in schools and colleges in Burma and to 
allot not less than a lakh of rupees for a good start for such work. In moving 
the resolution the mover criticised the present educational system, characterising 
it as unnatural, valueless and ruinous. It denationalised the people, undermined 
their religion, killed the literature and produced hybrids who were neither 
European nor Burman. 

After some discussion the Education Minister, in stating the reasons for 
Government inability to accept the resolution, said that there was an absence 
of constructive information in the resolution. He pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had not deviated from its policy of encouraging the study of Burmese and 
the translation of wellknown literature into that language. The Government were 
doing all they could in the matter. The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. L. H. Wellington recommended to the 
Government that instructions should be issued to all the officials to refrain from 
unnecessarily interfering in matters pertaining to the internal administration of 
all self-governing bodies. The mover cited some cases in support of his motion. 
Government benches explained the cases cited by the mover and supporters of 
the resolution and the points raised by them. The Hon. Dr. Ba Yin, opposing 
did not find any proof of any unnecessary interference by the local officials and 
said that whenever the latter interfered there was justification for the same. The 
motion was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Capitation Tax. 

On the 7TH JULY the Council discussed Mr. U. Ba Pe^s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to cancel the proposal to grant the exclusive right of 
manufacture and sale of “ hlawzaye ” indigenous liquor in Rangoon town district 
to one firm or individual. The resolution was lost. 

37 
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Mr. U. Pu moved a resolution recommending the Government to Stop the col- 
lection of capitation and “ thathamed a ” taxes from the I St January 1928. The 
mover referred to the report of the recent enquiry committee and regretted that 
the Government did not accept the recommendations of the committee one of 
which suggested that the Government of India should be asked to forego the part 
of revenues from Burma of the duties on rice, petroleum etc. 

The Finance Member in reply said that similar resolutions were moved in the 
council on two previous occasions and the Government had pointed out that they 
could not do without this large sum of money and they decided to leave the matter 
to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. After the report of this Committee 
was published in the next session a committee was appointed by the Government 
to find substitutes for these taxes. The members on the opposite bench declined 
to serve on the committee and so unfortunately the committee comprised of 
persons who usually supported the Government. The committee announced that 
the taxes .could not be abolished but that proceeds should be devoted to the im- 
provement of transferred subjects such as education, sanitation, public health etc. 
The same view was taken by the Indian Taxation Committee. The revenue from 
the taxes comprised ten per cent of the total provincial revenue and the Secretary 
of State had definitely ordered that no provincial Government should do away 
with a substantial portion of its revenue without his previous sanction. Burma 
was not the only province with this grievance. The impression that prevailed 
was that Burma was rich but an undeveloped country. Mistaken as this idea 
was nevertheless it did prevail in India. He opposed the resolution which when 
pressed to a division was lost, 28 voting for and 13 against. 

Corruption in Judiciary. 

On the 8TH JULY after an interesting debate on bribery and corruption the 
Council passed the following resolution moved by Mr. U. Ba Han of Tharrawaddy 
(North) “ that this Council recommends to tae Government of Burma to take 
necessary steps to make provision in the Burma courts manual to the effect that 
every judge and magistrate of all courts of justice in Burma should take an oath 
before the commencement of his judicial or magisterial functions for the day that 
he will administer justice to the best of his ability and will not be swayed by 
personal motives, or anger or fear or wilful ignorance/^ Official members 
remained neutral and the motion was carried without a division. 

The People Party^s Walk-out. 

On the 9TH JULY the Council concluded its sitting and was prorogued after 
the disposal of all Government business on the agenda, the day being an official one, 

Mr. U. Pu, ex-Minister, made a statement on behalf of the People^s Party and 
then walked out of the Council, followed by all the other members of the party. 
He said that during the regime of the late Sir Mg Kin as Home Member the party 
(Nationalist) he led was almost always in opposition to the Government. Yet 
the atmosphere of the House was very different from what it was now. The late 
Home Member and his colleagues made a genuine attempt to work the Reforms 
to success and in spite of the great differences of opinion the House fully main- 
tained its dignity. But he regretted that that was no longer the case. 

That was not, the speaker said, the fault of the President. The Government 
had caused the secession of certain members from their party and with the aid 
of those supporters had utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stiffle the 
people^s aspirations and thwart their progress. The presence of the nominated 
and official members in the House was against all modern democratic ideals. 
The speaker continued that the financial policy of the Government was ruinous 
to the country, but no serious attempts were made to curtail the expenditure. It 
was clear that the Government had no regard whatever for the wishes of the 
people’s representatives. Concluding, he said it was no use for them to remain 
in tnis Council any more or attend the next session in December. 

After the withdrawl of the Party the House passed several amendments to 
the Council Standing Orders, some additional and supplementary grants and 
several Bills, including the Bill to amend the law relating to punishment by 
whipping. This Bill was in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
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Crime and Murder Enquiry Committee. The object of the Bill is to check the 
increase in violent crimes. 

During the transaction of business the Finance Member (leader of the 
House) referring to the People’s Party’s walk-out, said that the allegations 
made by the Party were based on flimsy grounds and repudiated the charges 
levelled against the Government. It was only late last night that the idea of 
walking out got into their heads after an informal discussion between the speaker 
and the Party with regard to the business of non-official days during the next 
session in December. The spirit they had been showing, indicating their inability 
to stand defeat, would not advance the Reforms, but would rather retard them. 
He expressed regret at this morning’s exhibition by the People’s Party because 
of the very serious effect it might have on the Reforms in Burma in the future. 
The opponents of the grant of further Reforms would claim that the morning’s 
exhibition was convincing proof of the unfitness of the intelligentsia of Burma, 
not only for a further measure of the Reforms, but even for the retention of the 
present Reforms. 

The D e c e m b e t Session. 

The Burma Legislative Council commenced its two days’ session on the 
13TH DECEMBER, business transacted being purely official. 

The members of the People’s Party, who formed the opposition in the Council 
and walked out of the last meeting were absent. 

Sir H. Butler’s Farewell Speech. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER in the course of his farewell address to the 
Couned, Sir H. Butler said : — 

Mr. President and gentlemen, — 

This is the last meeting of the Legislative Council to be held during my 
term of office. We have had five years of strenuous work together. The first 
years were largely occupied in dealing with political agitation, in suppressing 
a dangerous movement against payment of taxes, and in organizing a campaign 
against a widespread outbreak of crime. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our officers and especially of the police and the magistracy, and thanks also to 
the support of the Legislative Council and the public, the province is now poli- 
tically quiet and crime is being checked and gradually brought under control. 
Murder is still very prevalent but other violent crime has already to some extent 
been reduced. The people are co-operating with the Government and there is 
a growing regard for law and order. The police force has been reorganized, the 
magistracy has been strengthened, real progress has been made in the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. The salaries of officials of all ranks 
have been raised. The Village Act has been revised and the remuneration of 
village headmen, who are the pivots of the administration, has been freely 
improved by a system of liberal rewards. Communications by road and rail 
have been greatly extended, the long wanted bridge over the irrawaddy at 
Sagaing has been commenced j an experiment, so far promising, has been made 
in the employment of prisoners on roads and in quarries ; education, sani- 
tation and public health have advanced ; in education there are now nearly 
10,000 more scholars than there were five years ago and the expenditure in the 
quinquennium has increased by over 75 lakhs ot rupees ; the needs of vernacular 
education are being met so far as funds permit ; a medical college is being built 
and an intermediate college has been established at Mandalay ; a big scheme 
for developing technical and practical education has been drawn up by a com 
mittce ably presided over by Mr. Niven ; the extension of scout-craft and 
physical culture and the provision of playing grounds in Rangoon have been 
considered by committees ably presided over by Sir Benjamin Heald and Mr. 
Gavin-Scott; a beginning is being made in the development of our valuable 
fisheries ; a large building programme has been accomplished ; forest policy has 
been laid down and is being pushed ahead ; in agriculture we have started new 
seed farms and are training subordinate staff preparatory. I hope to a big 
advance when we receive the advice of the Royal Coma;ission on Agriculture, 
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The People's Party Manifesto. 

On the 12th September the Government issued a lengthy press communique in reply 
to the People’s Party manifesto. The communique says : 

On the last day of the monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council on the 
9th July 1927, the leader of the so-called People’s Party announced that for the reason 
which be detailed, the members of his party did not propose to take any further part in 
the proceedings of the session, or to attend the short session in December. He then left 
the Council Chamber, followed by a few members of the party who bad attended the 
meeting. On the 12tb August there appeared in the Rangoon press, a lengthy manifesto 
issued from the headquarters of the People’s Party, charging the Government with a 
change in the spirit of working the Reformed Constitution and enumerating several cases 
in which the Government had used official votes ** to defeat measures brought forward by 
the people’s representatives.” 

The manifesto concludes with a challenge to the Government to move the Parlia: 
ment to hold an immediate enquiry into the manner in which the Reforms have been 
worked in Burma or in the alternative to dissolve the present Council, and call for a 
general election. 

The manifesto contains numerous miE-statements and unwarranted deductions, says 
the communique. After dealing with some of the important of them, the communique 
concludes The foregoing examination of the manifesto shows, that it contains many 
mis-representations and errors regarding facts which were within the cognizance ef its 
authors. There is nothing in the manifesto to justify an immediate inquiry into the 
woiking of the Reforms in Burma or for the dissolution of the present Council and for a 
general election. A demand for dissolution is appropriate, when it comes from a minority 
which is growing in Btrcngth, It is net so when if comes from a minoi.ty, which is admit- 
tedly dicreasing in numbers.” 

Rejoinder to Govt. Communique. 

On the 2l8t November the People’s Party issued to the press a lengthy rejoinder to the 
Govt, communique in the course of which it says : 

Notwithstanding the verbose statement of the Government, the fact however remains 
that, although the representatives of the people have been urging the Government to im- 
prove the economic condition of the people, the Government have been either lukewarm 
or indifferent. It is no wonder that we are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
Government are reluctant to ameliorate the condition of the people, as such a course might 
clash with the vested interests of the foreign capitalists. 

A word may be said about the walk-out and the petulant cry of children ” by the 
Hon. Finance Member, when the Opposition members walked out of the Council. The 
press communique made a subtle attempt to cover np this incident and made out that the 
enemiis of Burma’s progress would make capital out of this walk-out. It may be of in- 
terest here to mention that the People’s Party is not the only party that has resorted to 
walk-out tactics. Last year, during the election of members for the Education Advisory 
Committee, when Mr. U Pu, the leader of the People’s Party, was in the chair, Mr. 
Glanville, then the leader of the Independent Party and at present the President of the 
Legislative Council, followed the same tactics by walking out of the Council, and was 
followed by the European. Indian and Burmese members of his party. The walk-out of 
the members of the Labour Party in Parliament is known all the world over. Recently the 
European members of the Bombay Improvement Trust aie reported to have walked out 
when discussion took place on the question of stopping advertisements in ** The Statesman” 
If the intelligentsia of Burma is not fit lor self-government, are we to take it that these 
European members are fit to govern us ? 

We still maintain that the Government have entirely failed to refute the main con- 
tentions of our manifesto, that the actions of the Government are not in accordance with 
the pledges given by Parliament and the best intentions of the authors of the Reforms, and 
that the Government have failed to improve the economic condition of the people, and have 
not taken sufficient interest to give financial assistance to the agriculturist:. 

If the present Government is sure of growing in strength, it should not be afraid to 
follow the steps of the Cosgrave Government of Ireland to disol ve the present Council, and 
call for a general election as suggested in our manifesto. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Unusual interest attached to the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council for the brief summer session which opened on the i8th July in Barnes 
Court, Simla. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency’s motion for a grant for additional police for 
Lahore raised a lively debate. Sir Geoffrey while speaking generally on the 
nature of the demands, had assured the House that tnese were mostly of a non- 
recurring nature, as the Government was conducting a stock-taking review of 
their resources and would piece together their proposals into a really well con- 
ceived picture of development before coming to the Council next autumn session. 
As this remission was tne last of the windfalls they must undertake schemes with 
proper foresight. 

Sardar Habibullah spoke strongly against the attempts to recruit Gurkhas 
and the like to the police. 

Sir Geoffrey replied that the experience of Amritsar riots was that Gurkhas 
inspired a sense of security as they were found to be partial neither to the Muslims 
nor to the Hindus. Therefore, out of total of 350 additional police, 9 Gurkha 
head constables and 77 foot constables had been recruited. Of the remainder 
of 350 there were two head constables each belonging to the Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim communities, and 84 Sikh constables, 122 Hindus and 67 Muslims. This 
was entirely in consonance with the Government’s policy. As about 75 per cent 
of the police of the Province was Muslim there was a preponderance of this com- 
munity. New recruits were mainly drawn from Hindu and Sikh martial classes 
on attractive terms and had semi-military duties. 

Mr. Afzal Haq raised a debate on the motion for censuring the police for 
beating undertrial prisoners and volunteers on arrest during the Lahore riots. 
He was supported warmly by Dr. Alam. 

Sir Geoffrey repudiated the charges and dwelt on the part played by the mover 
in the unfortunate events which were a blot on the honour of the House of which 
he was a member. 

President : These charges cannot be preferred incidentally. The Hon’ble 
Member must move an independent and substantive resolution if he wishes to 
make charges against another member. 

Sir Geoffrey said that this Khilafat organization was trying to revive its 
old tactics seeing their dupes in trouble and themselves collecting funds and 
disposing them of to their own satisfaction. (Laughter). He was gratified that 
more temperate counsels had prevailed at Lahore and that the people would not 
be misled by the cries of Islam in danger. Once Islam was in serious danger 
and it was the British Government that at Laushanne helped Islam. Could they 
not then trust their Local Government to see them through a temporary and 
purely local difficulty? The motion was rejected, only two supporting it. 

Court Fees Act. 

The Bill of Sir Geoffrey to amend the Court Fees Act was opposed by Mr. 
Lai Singh and rejected. 

Sir Geoffrey declared that the Government itself had not jret made up its 
mind regarding its desirability, but wanted to sound the public opinion. 

The Multan Riots. 

Finally Mr. Maqbool’s adjournment motion, which had been admitted earlier 
in the day, to discuss the Multan riots and the prevention of such riots raised 
very interesting debate. Mr. Maqbool was for a special measure to penalise the 
communal desperados. 

Mr. Craik declared from an intimate knowledge of the past five years that 
the Punjab vernacular press was the most virulent, obscence and fomenter of 
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communal troubles in all the provinces and largely caused communal hatred. 
The more a peper lied the more it sold and he was convinced that all this was 
done for pecuniary gain. He wanted a definite encouragement from the Council 
and an expression of its opinion that the law must be strengthened. 

Pundit Nank Chand assured the House that the whole province would wel- 
come such a measure. Sir Abdul Qadir also supported the motion. 

Rana Ferozedin and Dr. Alam held that public opinion must first improve, 
as it was reflected in the press. 

Raja Narendra Naln was sceptical of the success of the proposal. Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, replying to the suggestions made by several members 
for a Round Table Conference, said that the matter would be considered, but 
there must first be a desire for such unity. Press legislation, he said, would 
have to be of an All-India character. The motion was talked out. 

On the 19TH JULY the Council despite official opposition carried a resolution 
of Chaudhuri Ram Singh urging that income derived from resin obtained from 
Shemilat forests of Kangara district be distributed amongst Zamindar proprietors 
of Shamilat. Mr. Barron and other official speakeis showed that Government’s 
treatment was generous as compared with those of their predecessors or of 
neighbouring Hill Chiefs. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh moved a resolution urging efficiency as the sole test for 
recruitment to services. Interesting debate ensued in which Mr. Dulichand and 
others challenged this view. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency re-stated Govern 
ment’s policy and the resolution was withdrawn. 

On the 21ST JULY the Council discussed and rejected without division 
three non-official resolutions. Sardar Hira Sing’s motion urging the release 
of all political prisoners was opposed by some who condemned those convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Sir Gecffrey de Montmorency said that practically all non-co-operation pri- 
soners were released while of Gurdwara prisoners, only six were left who could 
obtain release by fulfilling honourable conditions. As regards thirty-three prisoners 
convicted during the war they were very dangerous and therefore their release 
could not be entertained, the forty-one prisoners convicted during the Punjab 
disturbances were all blood-thirsty and dangerous and they too could not be 
released, for the last two classes of people the Government had not even a shade 
of sympathy. Sir Gecffrey detailed numerous releases ordered as a result of 
clemency on the recent occasions. 

The other two motiems which weie also rejected were tliDse of Dr. Allam 
who pleaded for extension of canal to Shahpur and of Dr. Nanak Chand who 
urged primary education through the medium of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh’s proposal for compulsory physical training in all schools 
was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND JULY the Council concluded its brief monsoon session. Sardar 
Ujjalsingh’s resolution urging a Committee to draw up a scheme of compulsory 
physical training in all educational institutions was replied to by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the Education Minister, and Sir George Andersen, the Director of Public 
Instruction, who were able to show how schemes had already been put in opera- 
tion which, however small in the beginning, were intended in course of time to 
provide all the institutions with teachers who would supplement and even sup- 
plant the work of the drill instructors. Medical treatment, following up medical 
inspection, had also been introduced in S'x districts. In view of the assurance of 
genuine interest of the Ministry in the movement the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Lai Bodhraj urged the appointment of a Committee to revise the pay of 
clerks drawing Rs. too per month or less with a view to giving them a living wage 
and stamp out corrupt'cn. Mr. Emerson showed that the last revision was 
generous and that the questions of individual hardships were continually being 
dealt with. The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Before adjourning the Council sine die the President expressed grateful 
thanks to the Governor and Lady Hailey for allowing the use of the hall at great 
Tpconvenience to themselves. 
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THE WINTER SESSION 

The Winter Session. 

The Winter Session of the Punjab Council commenced at Lahore on the 21 ST 
NOVEMBER 1927. After interpellations Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance 
Member, made a lengthy statement before supplementary demads were moved 
regarding certain investigations to which he had referred in July last. He gave 
detailed information about the progress made in those investigations and laid on 
the table copies of a paper prepared by Mr. Emerson entitled Examination of 
Financial Resources and Requirements for the Period 1927-28 to 1930-31 
Inclusive.” 

The Finance member was confident that a study of the detailed figures 
would enable the Members to approach the Budget proposals, when presented, 
with that familiarity and sureness of touch the foundations of which rested in a 
complete understanding of the many complexities of the financial situation and 
which was the only sound basis for informed scrutiny an I wise conclusions. 

The Council then voted without much discussion nine demands for supple- 
mentary and additional grants. 

Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq’s amendment to the demand moved by the Finance 
Member for the appointment of ten wholetime stenographers for the courts of 
certain selected senior subordinate judges was ruled out of order by the Presi- 
dent. 

On the 22ND NOVEMBER, in reply to a question from Raizada Hans Raj , 
as to whether it was a fact that Government officials in the Punjab, especially 
those of the Police Department and the Information Burean, helped Miss Mayo, 
the Government replied that during her visit to the Punjab, Miss Mayo met and 
conversed with officials and non-officials. No official help v/as given to her 
in the Punjab towards the collection of materials for her book. 

Municipal Officers^ Bill. 

The Punjab Municipal Executive officers^ Bill was severely criticised by 
several sections of non-officials on a motion of Chowdhuri Afzal for the circulation 
of the measure. Minister Feroze Khan Noon accepted the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the 23RD NOVEMBER Non-Official resolutions were discussed and 
after four hours’ debate only one resolution was passed and the other was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Lala Gangaram m^ved a resolution recommending Government control of 
the sale of artificial banaspati ghee in the Province by suitable legislation, to 
which an amendment was moved by Lala Gopaldas recommending a prohibiting 
tax on such ghee by municipalities, town committees and notified areas, and 
punishment for the adulteration of pure ghee with such artificial ghee. 

A large section of non-officials strongly supported the resolution, and aked 
the Government to undertake immediately legislation to stop the sale of banaspati 
ghee, which was undermining the health of the people of the Punjab. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, expressed grati- 
tude to the House for throwing very valuable light on the vexed question. 
Personally he felt that banaspati ghee was not conducive to the health of the 
average Indian, and it was a bad substitute for ghee. The question of prohibiting 
the import of the article was not within his power or within the power of the Local 
Government. In order to approach the Government of India for the sanction 
of legislation he desired some material to strengthen his hands, and he was glad 
the mover had brought this resolution. With the authority of the Council’s 
opinion he would now approach the Government of India for suitable legislation 
to stop or check the sale of such ghee. He was also considering the amend- 
ment of the Food Adulteration Act in order to bring some sort of measure. 
The Minister considered the suggestion of the mover of the amendment a 
valuable one, and said he had already issued instructions to municipalities to ask 
dealers in artificial ghee to obtain licenses. 

In view of the assurances given by the Minister, the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the original resolution being put to the vote was carried, the Govern- 
ment not opposing. 
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Barani Tracts. 

The second resolution was moved by Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, which 
recommended that Rs. co lakhs out of the remission by the Government of India 
in the annual contribution from the Province be set apart annually for the next 
ten years for creating a special fund for levelling down land revenue in the Pro- 
vince, particularly to give relief to such Barani tracts in which the prospects of 
providing irrigation and other facilities for development are remote. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution 
said that the proposition put forward by the mover deserved very deep thou^^ht as 
to what its consequences would be. ® 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, quoted statistics showing that land 
revenue was already low in areas like Hissar and Attock, which were the worst 
Barani tracts, and he challenged anyone in the House to say that revenue in 
these areas was excessive. They were not callous to the requirements of the poorer 
zemindars, and everything possible was done for their relief. He thought the 
proposal contained in the resolution would not benefit zemindars in the long rnn. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER at question time Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
informed the House that 14 martial law prisoners were undergoing sentences 
of transportation for life in the Andamans, and their probable date of release 
would be between 1937 and 1938. 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Mohanlal, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
said that the steps which had been taken by the Government since 1921 when a 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the Government and to make recommendations were as 
follows : 

The Punjab Civil Service judicial branch had been completely separated 
recruited and trained. ^ 

Magisterial powers had been taken away from departmental officers as re- 
commended by the committee. 

The Government had added to the strength of the Punjab Civil Service with 
a view to securing more rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magis- 
trates. All districts now had magistrates who had been relieved of executive 
duties, and concentrated on magisterial work. 

The Government did not propose to take further steps at the present time. 


Validating Bill Passed. 

On the 25TH NOVEMBER consideration of the Bill to validate the imposi- 
tion of the Haisayat tax by district boards, which had been declared ultra vires 
by the High Court, with retrospective effect from date of imposition, was taken up 

Mr. Mohanlal strongly protested against the motion, and said by taking the 
Bill into consideration, the Council would be stultifying iiself and be setting a 
dangerous precedent. 

Dr. Gopichand said that District Boards and the Governments had made 
a mistake in levying the Haisayat tax, and after the decision of the High Court 
holding the tax illegal, the Council should not try to legalise an illegal act and 
rob the people of their civil right to claim refund of the amounts collected ’ 

The motion however, being put to vote was carried, and the bill taken 
into consideration clause by clause. 

Two minor amendments were moved by the Government which were adooted 
1) the Council, without a division. The Bill as amended was then passed the 
opposition not challenging the division. The Bill gives validity to the tax onlv 
up to 15th November 1927. The question whether such taxes should be permitted 
in future, is under consideration by the Government of India. 

Earlier in the day, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i Hussain the Punjab T an/t 
Revenue (amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee after an amend- 
ment hy Mr. Afz^Haq for its circulation for eliciting public opinion thereon had 
been rejected. The council then adjourned sin die.” 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

Tho August SjBsion of the C. P. Legislative Council was inaugurated on the 4TH 
AUGUST at Nagpur with a lengthy speech from His Esccllency Sir iklontaga Butler. 

Addressing the l>gislative Council His Exc'^llency said that since the formation of 
ministry everything has been settled down to get the best possible results from the consti* 
tution which the wisdom of Parliament has framed for the people of India. He surveyed 
many improvements in the Irrigation Djpartment. He then referred to the Land B^venne 
payers who want to see reset tloment done and he asked them to believe that it was no 
pleasure to Government to incieasu the payment whioh any one bad to make for the com- 
mon good* At the same time the right of the state to take a ivantage of the unearnjd in- 
crement accruing to tho holders of land lies at the root of tho fiscal system of the country 
and can hardly be foregone unless and until throughout Intiia generally a new fiscal 
system ie introduced. The Governor referred to the appointment of a Committee to go 
into the qoistion of a medical college and to consider a mass education scheme. 

Referring to the exteution of franchise to women he said that female education was 
bound to influence powerfully for the future good of the province. He said that his 
Government has decided to close the remaining liquor shops in the rural parts of the 
Damoh District. He said that it was settled to take practical steps to promote the study 
of the vernaculars of the pruvinoes in the University and the appointment of Professors of 
Hindi and Maialhi were being proposed. He saw progress in the direction of unity. The 
old friendly relation between European and Indiana had been restored. The tension 
between Hindus and Mahomedans had been relaxed and the friction between Berar and 
Central Provinces had been mitigated and he appealed for co-operation in this direction. 
He appealed to all patriotic citizens of this province to soften the relations between the 
Marathi and Hindi speaking areas. 

His Excellency concluded his speech referring to subprovincial differences in tke 
following terms 

** 1 know that there is a Hindi Marathi problem just as there is an Indo-European, 
a Hindn-Mahomedan, a Brahmin-non-Brahmin and a Central Provinces and Berar problem 
and that it has to be faced. All 1 ask is that in facing it each man shall keep before his 
eyes the duty he owes to the province as a whole and that the freedom of question and 
debate in this Council shall be used with an eye to concord and not to strife. And 1 would 
go further and ask each and everyone here present to keep in mind the claims upon his 
allegiance of India as a nation on equal terms with the othar nations of His Mai^sty's 
Empire has always appealed stiongiy to me. No one who is not blind cau fail to sea 
the vast strides made in recent years towards tho achievement of tho ideal set before us. 
1 do not know when the Statutory Commission will cime but when it does I want it to 
find this province free from any bickerings which may impair its unity and ready to take 
its proper place in the wider national unity to which it belongs. 

After His Excellency's speech the Council adjourned for half an hour and on re- 
assembling agieed to refer the following bills to various Select Committees (1) The 0. P. 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, (2) Prevention of Adulteration Amendment Bill, (3) C. P. Con- 
solidation of Holding Bill, (4) Piobation of Offenders Bill. (5) Village Panohayat Amend- 
ment Bill, (6) C. P. CUidren Bill, and (7) C. P. Settlement Bill. Several members spoke 
on the last bill making many suggeslioas. Mr. P. K. Mehta said that the bill falls far short 
of the principles laid down in Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report. Next the Honour- 
able Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Municipalities Amendment Bill 
be refered to a Select Committee. The bill gave right of appeal to tlie municipal servants 
against the orders of dismissal etc., by the Municipality. This clause was strongly 
opposed by Bao Bahadur KeJkar, Ex-Minister and Mr. G. B. Pradban for giving this right 
to municipal servants. Mr. Kale supported these provisions of the bill on the ground that 
there was a great need of protection to these servants. Some members continued their 
attack on the Municipalities Amendment Bill and pleaded for ciiculation to elicit opinions of 
municipalities in the province. The Hon'ble the Minister for Local Self-Government agreed 
that it was a rstiQgrade step but held that it was necessary to have such a measure to protect 
municipal servants and assured the House that Government was not at all anxious to 
instal a Deputy Commissioner as an appellate authority. He agreed that the Bill be 
circulated. The bouse also agreed to circulate the Bill amending the present local Self- 
Government Bill, The House then adjourned, 

38 
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Oo the 6th AoRuet the Goaocil had a short sittioR and after a tew Interpellations 
adjourned till the 8TH AUGUST when several non official bills were introdaoed and some 
of them deferred for publication to elicit public opinion. Consideration of some bills 
was postponed till next day to suit the convenience of the Hon^ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government. The House adjourned when Mr. Vidya's Tenancy Bill was being discussed. 

On the 9TH AUGUST replying to one of the questions Government stated that owing 
to increase in duty on country liquor th« consumption has fallen from U, 69, 877 proof 
gallons in 1919-20 to 4,69,996 in 1926. 

Basim Biots. 

The Home Member gave details about the Basim riots. On the lOth July five cows 
were sacrificed by Moslems and Himius organised a protest mulcting. The same night five 
men presumably Hindus, entered the house of the Circle Inspector who was out of his 
house. One of these five peisons carried a sword. On hearing of this the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Akola, went with a police party and dispersed the crowd both of Hindus and 
Muslims who were armed with lathis and thus after restoring peac^ returned to Akola. 
After his return stray fights took place in which one constable, 8 Mahomedans and 10 
Hindus were injured, four seriously, one having since died. Section 144 has been applied 
prohibiting the use of lathi for one week. 

Tenancy Bill. 

After question time the Council proceeded with the discussion on Mr. Yidya's motion 
to refer his Tenancy Bill to a Select Committee. Mr, Nelson, Chief Secretary, said that 
new amendments were introduced in the Tenancy Act only seven years ago and Govern- 
ment would deprecate tampering witii the Edl within such a short period. All non-official 
members wanted that the bill be ciiculated for eliciting public opinion. This was agreed to- 

The Council then proceeded to discuss bills which were postponed yesterday. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Deshmukh wanted to recommit Mr. ChedilaPs Municipalities Amend- 
ment Bill to the Select Committee but his proposition was negatived. Discussion then 
followed as to whether nominated members should have hand in the selection of members 
on Municipalities. The Minister for Local Self-Government was opposed to taking away 
of this right. 

After further discussion the Council rejected Mr. Obedilal^s amendment by 28 
against S3 votes. The amendment aimed at depriving nominated members of taking part 
in the selection of members in municipality. The Hon^ble Minister for local Self-Govern- 
ment moved letaining the clause providing for nomination of officials specially belonging 
to the technical side of service. The nomination is not to exceed the number of selected 
members and also is not to exceed one fifth of the total strength of the municipality. This 
official amendment was carried, 33 voting for and 29 against. The bill as amenJed was 
th-n carried, 

Mr. Smgai then introduced bis Slaughter of Animal Amendment Bill. This was 
opposed by Khan Bahadur Gulam Mohiddm mainly on the ground that the bill was con- 
troversial and likely to create bitter feelings between Hindu- Muslim communities. But 
the house gi anted leave to introduce the bill. 

Mr. Dick and the Honble Mr. Marten opposed the bill on the ground that the 
proposed amendment was unnecessary, as there were sufficient safeguards in the present 
Act. Moslem merabeie also opposed the bill as unnecessary and likely to frustrate the 
very obj^'ct of pTescrving cattle for agricultural and dairy purposes. This created some 
exciterornt amongst Hindu members and there were lobby oonsuUations among them. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Marten pressed his motion for circulation but the bouse rejected it, 
22 voting for and 39 against bis motion and carried the motion to refer the bill to the 
select committee. The Council then adj lurned. 

On the lOTH AUGUST the Council after interpellations proceeded with the supple- 
mentary demands. Bao Bahadur Kelkar proposed a cut of rupees 56,394 under the bead 
Bevision of Survey Operations in the Mandla District. The cut was supported by Mr, 
U. D. Phatak from Mandla on the ground that Manilla District has beon passing through 
a crisis owing to floods and no expenditure should be incurred. The Hon. Mr. Marten 
demanded a division and the cut was declareii carried by forty-two against eighteen. 

Bao Bahadur Kelkur proposed another cut of rupees 76,636 under the head Bevision 
of Survey Operation in Bilaspur (Ehalsa) Mr. Thakur Ohhedilal simported the cut on the 
ground that the district was not in need of survey operations. The cut was opposed by 
the official members but it was declared carried without division. The third out 
amounting to rupees 57, 213 under the same head in the Bilaspur Zemindary was al^o 
declared carried without any division. 
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Mr, Gbanasham Gnpfa propoBcd a cut amounrini; to rupees 18,115 un Icr the head 
Map Correction preparatory to regular settlement in Drug District in view of the Settle- 
ment Bill on the legislative anvil, Met-srs Gordon ami Helson stated that the amount 
was required for enquiry and not for settlement opeiations as anticipated. The cut was 
declared carried without division. 

Hon, Mr, Tam be moved for a demand amounting to Rs, 9 46 under the head Civil 
and Sessions Courts. The demand was opposed on the ground that there was no pressure 
of work at Akola and other places. At this stage the liouse was adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch interval the Council continued discussion on demand under the head 
Administration of Justioo amounting to Us. 9,426 for appointing additional subordinate 
judges to dispose of pending woik. The whole demand was opposed on the ground that 
pending work could be disposed of by transferring some judges from one placj to another 
and curtailing the number of holidays recently increascil. The house 1 ejected the pio- 
posed cut without a division and granted the original demand. The house then passed 
(1) demand for education Us. 10,888 ; (2) Us. 3,000 as giant in aid to co-operative credit ; 
(3) demand of lls. 7,38, 122 under head civil works, (4) famin'? relirf U^. 80,000 to be 
spent in Berar ; (6) Us. 8.000 for pub.ic health (6) Us. 1,50,000 for opening cattle 
breeding and a dairy farm at Blichpur, Berar : (7) Us. 2,29,000 to be spent on the road 
in Berar, except Us. 10,000 to b<3 spent for a female normal scbool at Amraoti. Tnis too 
was granted by the Council after all amen iments were disposed cf. 

The demand of Us. 16,500 for electric installation in the Government House at 
Pachmarbi was carried, 40 voting for and 17 against. The Swarajists opposed this demand. 
This concluded the Government business of the session and the Council adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council. 

In opening the July session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 18TH 
JULY, Sir Laurie Hammond recommended the Goal para Tenancy Bill and the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to the careful cousideiation of the members, and 
pointed out that the financial out-look had improved owing to the remission of pro- 
vincial contribution, and that there were sigos that the improvement of communications 
would shortly be taken up in earnest. 

His Excellency congratulated the province on the result of its campaign against Kala- 
Azar ; and asked the Councillors to coneiilcr the advantages of an extensive anti-malaria 
campaign. Beferring to immigration and the resentment of the indigenous inhabitants, Sir 
Laurie said that the province owed not merely its prosperity, bat its very existence to the 
immigrants. He counted ft a signal honour to be allowed to folio v in the footsteps of the 
great administrators and pioneers of the past and to do what little he could with their 
assistance, towards carrying on, and if permitted, expediting, the process of development. 

His Excellency concluded : “ Let us work together tor the physical imv>Tov raent and 
material development of the province while wc sec the light upon the hiWs, lor all too soon 
night coxeth, when no man can work/’ 

Progressive Reduction of Opium Ratio. 

On the 19TH JULY the debate on Mr. Hatibaru i*s motion for progrcBsive reduction 
of opium ratio to nil within the coming ten years was taken up. Mr. Hatibarua told tho 
House that the very same lesolution though worded iu difif^^rent language was moved by 
Rev. Nicolas Roy in 1921 as an ordinary member of the House, but 1921 and 1926 is a long 
period and many gallons of water bavt; flowed down the Brahmaputra. 

The Hon'ble Minister to the amazemtnt of the House rose to oppoee his own 1921 
resolution. He showed much anxiety for smuggling and enunciated a model principle 
that with the redaction of opium ratio smuggiing would increase. He admitted in his 
speech that the Excise Officers were aware of a vast organisation of smugglers. This was 
what he gathered from his tour in tho plains He admitted that the Excise Officers even 
knowing the experience of such organisations wore utterly helpless in detecting them. 

The most brilliant speeches of the day were those of Mr. N. C. BardoloPs and Mr. 
Robini Eumar Ghondbury's, ** Was it not most ridiculous on the part ot the Governm^int 
yvbo threw tbouBands of temperance woikers into jail m 1921 to admit of utter helpless* 
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nees against this n«t work of smagglers* organisation knowing who the members of this 
gang were* ? Was it not most ridicalous on the part of the Gavornm?nt armed with all the 
paraphernalia of law and order to admit that the Government who could engige an army of 
G. I. D. officers in pursuit of harmless political woikers was powerless to deal with a band 
of smugglers or was it that the Government in their anxiety to derive profit frofli this 
opium traffic bolster np this bog«y of smuggling of opium into Assam*' ? Thus did Mr. 
Bordoloi and Mr. Choudhury heckled the Minister. 

Mr. Bobini Kumar Choudhury also wanted an assurance from the Minister that the 
Government would not resort to a campaign of repression as in 1921. The resolution was 
canied and the division list showed SO for and only 8 against. 

After Intel pellations which were eventful with pa'^sage-at-arms b tween Mr. Kajendra 
Narayan Choudhury and the Finance Member, air. T. P. Clialiha's resolution regarding the 
compnlsary legistiation of sales and transfers of cattle and appointment of registrars for 
the purpose was taken into consideration The Judicial Member in reply admitted that 
the Government bad under executive orders already adopted a system oi registration and 
in the absenee of any bill for the purpose be was powerles?. The resolution after a full 
debate having been defeated Mr. Gupendra Lall Chowdhury, the Deputy President of the 
house moved his resolution recommending the Government to take necessary steps for the 
provision of sufficient pasture lands and to take to necessary legislation which was carried. 

This discussion on the resolution brought to light the horrible grazing conditions in 
Assam, the situation in the permanently settled districts being woise than that in the 
temporarily settled districts where with the paucity of miik supply people fell an easy 
victim to all di!>eases. Tuberculosis like Kalazar had como to stay in Assam. After a 
good deal of discussion the mover of the resolution, howevsr, withilrevv in favour of 
another resolution w’hich rr commended only the formation of a committee to ascertain the 
necessity of gtazing lands and to suggest means to satisfy the demand which was however 
•arried. 

As there was no special constituency in Assam for the graduates which had been a 
feature of every province in India under the Reforms Mr, Pareshlal Sbome Chowdhury 
moved a resolution for the new constituency with an electorate for all the gradnates of 
all Indian and foreign universities of 3 years standing. The resolntion though opposed 
by the Judicial Member on the ground of absence ef any University in Assam, was carried. 
Alter this the resolution of Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chowdhury recommending the increase 
of grants for providing funds to the Local Boards by 50 per cent was moved and carried 
and the Council rose for the day. 


Waste Lauds of Assam. 

On the 20TH JULY the Assam Excise (Amendment) Bill, 1927 having been passed 
without any discuEsion the Council took up the resolution of Mr. Bohioi Kunoar Chow- 
dbury regard ing the appointment ot non-officiais as the Registrar of village authorities. 
The Rural Self-Government Act XX provided for the appointment of the non-official also 
in this post and the Minister ought to choose the best non-official worker on the line 
within the Province. The Minister-in-ebarge having given an assurance to be guided by 
the debate the resolution was withdrawn. 

The waste land question was one of the few burning questions of the day in the small 
province of Assam which is oven un by the European Tea planters. Sj. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoli moved his resolution recommending for a collection of a list of available waste 
lands and for an invitation of application from native capitalists of the province. It was 
his intention that in the setilcmtnt of those areas preference should be given to the claims 
of the natives. European planters opposed the resolutiou. The Finance Member could 
not, accept tt on the ground of many difficulties that would crop up at the time of making 
lists of all available tea lands, The debate which was throughout uneventful and without 
any passage-at-ai ms was quite lively and many of the members taking active part openly 
accused tlie Government with instances of injustice. Earlier in the afternoon the Presi- 
dent having bad to leave the Chamber the Chair bad to be taken by the Deputy PreMdent 
Mr. Gopendra Lai Chowdhury. The Deputy President on the Chair being apparently 
misguided by the volume of the cry for **No” gave a verdict against the resolution. When 
the trover sought for a division the division list showed that 24 was for and Only 16 
against it ; only nine members of the Treasury Benches with 6 planters members and 
Bev. Ivans the member to represent the backwaid communities voting against it. 

The last resolution with which the Council rose for the day was that of Col. Smiles 
which as amended by Babu Gopendralal Cbowdbury was passed. His resolution reoom* 
mended that except in years of financial stringency a minimum sum of Bs. 6 lacs should 
be provided annually on the metalling of unmetalled roads in the plain distrlots of Assaeof 
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At the question time Mr. Basania Eumar Dae referring to the C')n8titatton of the 
Sbiliong Oeneml Urban constituency asked : 

1. fa) Will the Government be pleased to state terms and conditions under which 
non-British portions of the Shillong Municipality are held by Qovernm*)nt ? (b) Will 
the Government be further pleased to stare the law under which the non-British territories 
were included in Shillong Municipality ? 

2. (a) Will the Government be pleased to state the law on the anthoii^.y of which 
non-British portions of the Shillong Municipality have been included in the Shillong 
General Urban Constituency of the Assam Legislative Council? (b) Will the Government 
be pleased to state the total nninber of electors in the Shillong General Urban constituency 
of the Assam Legislative Council and also the total number of these electors who arc 
residents in the non-British portions of the said constituency ? (c) Is it a fact that the 
Hon’ble Mr, J, J. M, Nicolas Roy, one of the Ministers of the Assam Govornment, is a resi- 
dent of the non-British portions of the Shillong Urban (Constituency of the Assam Legis- 
lative Council. If so, will the Government bo pleased to state the law under which ho 
IB elected as a member of the Assam Legislativtj Council ? Do the Government propose 
to consider the desirability of moving the propir authority for so reconstituting the 
Shillong General Urban constituency nC the Assam Legislative Council as to includu only 
the British portions of the Shillong Municipality ? 

Mr. G. E. Soaraes replhd •— 

(a) They are not held by the Government with the excfption of some aicas of which 
Goveinraent have acquired proprietory rights. OfBcers of Government cxeicise c-^rtain 
powers in ana under teims of the Sanad granted to th.^m. 

(b) By an order of the Governor-0 eneral-in-Councll issued under certain section ol 
the Municipal Act were extended to these nnn-British areas and all orrierp, rules, bye laws 
etc., made or thereafter to be made thereunder for the Shillong Municipality were declared 
to be in force in ibrse areas. The powers and duties of the officers and servants of the 
Shillong Municipality were to be cxerciseil in those areas and all sums received by the 
Municipal authorities in those arras lo be credited to the fund of the Shillong Municipality, 
It has been assumed that this order constitutes those areas a part of the Municipality 
of Shillong, 

2. (a) Rule 4 and schedule I of the Assam Electoral Rules on the assumption that 
the expression **Tbe Municipal of Shillong'* occurring in schedule I includes the non- British 
areas ; 

(b) 1509 and 1215 repcctively ; 

(c) Yes. The Hon. Member stood for election under Rule 6 read with Rule 2 of 
schedule II of the Electoral Rules and was declared duly elected under Rule 14 (7) of the 
Electoral Rules. 

The question of the constitution of this constituency has been referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Mono war All also asked a similar question and Government members were 
heckled with supplementary questions. 

On the 21 ST JULY the Finance Merabei's motion to circulate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill for eliciting public opinion w^as carried. The Opium Smoking Bill was passei. 

At question time the Hon'ble Mr. Botham in reply to an interpellation stated that the 
rate of giazing tax in the Garo Hill was on buffalo Rs. 6 and other hornrd cattle 
As. 12 and in the plains districts it was Rs. 3 and 6 As. respectively. The high 
rate for the Garo hills, he admitted, was only for the control of cattle in the interest of 
goalas themselves. He could not deny whether pi ivate persons owning cattle other than 
professional grazers was also taxed and be would not inquire unless specific instances 
were given. Elephants which were generally fed by their owners with plaintain trees etc., 
bad not escaped taxation and they are taxed Rs. 15 each. 

State Prisoners. 

Babu Farrshlal Sbome Chowdbury in an interpellation elicited from the Government 
the names of State pi isoners in Assam the period and length of their detention and Unat 
the expenditure incurred on account of a Manipuri prisoner was Rs. 5-11-3 which bad 
been debited to the provincial revenues. 

In an interpellation by Mr. Brajendranarayan Gbowdhnry regarding mortality in 
tea gardens the Finance Member said that inquiry was only wasting of time. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 

Next came the motion for the oiroalation of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 8j. Mukunda- 
natayan Cbowdhury, in opposing the motion urged for the postponement of the Bill owing 
to the fact that Goalpara might go over to Bengal at the time ol teriitorial redistribuiioD. 
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Mr. N. C Bordoioi supported the motion. Born of the people and fed by the people 
he said he was bound to serve the people. Mr. Bordoloi said that feeding the fat of the laml 
these zamindars had been rolling in luxury while their tenants were steeped in deep 
misery. These zemindars, bailing a few, without doing anything to ameliorate the con* 
ditions of the people were spending their peoples* money in Calcutta. In narrating why 
the Corgrefs candidate failed to be elected in the last election when he himself was on 
election tour he said the people, wherever ho went, piaycd for tenancy legislation. It 
was no argument, he said, to postpone the evil day only for boun iary settlement to an 
indefinite period, 

Mr. Baroudranarauyan Chowdhury, who was himself a zamindar from Sylhet and the 
Deputy Leader of the Assam Swaiajya Party while opposing the motion said that he 
stood there not as a representative of the zimiudais nor of the tenants but as a judge or 
a jury and not as an advocate at all. He said huge prejudices would play a great, part in 
the passing of the bill. He characterized thi^ as a light between Assamese and Bengali 
culture. He opposed the motion lor cnculaiion of the Bill. 

Mr, Bohinkumar Chowdhury while supporting the motion said that one lin his life 
he had the occasion to suppoit the Government. Chaiges of prejudices had b.'en hurled 
upon them but could they be guilty of pieja<lic*'8 when they stood to servo th*^! interests 
of the people. It was not a cultural istue he cmpbasis‘'d. He did not caie whether the 
people took to Bengali culture or not. He did not care whether people adopting Bengalee 
language be Bengalee themselves. Bengalee or Assamese it was a question for the tenants. 
The prejudice was not with them but it was with certain zamindars, Assamese or 
Bengalee. It was a ciucstion whether tbo condition of the people shouH bo improved at 
all costs. It was no argument to say that by certain clause power would be hauiled ov.r 
to the collecto**. It was for thrm to see that the baneful clauses be removed. 

The motion after some discussion was passed. 

The divergence of views between the Leader and the Deputy leader regarding the 
tenancy legislation was iruch talked about in the galleries. Some European visitors asked 
whether the Assam Swarajya Party was in disintegration to-day. 

Mr. Kameswar Das from Barpeta moved an amendment to section 11 which was not 
carried. The Opium Bill w'as taken up and passed. 

Minietei’s Discretionary Grants, 

Amongst the supplementary demands which came up for discussion during the latter 
part of the day the debate on the rainistci^s discretionary grants was most lively. Opposi- 
tion benches in criticising this grant said that the Ministers in England, the mother of 
Parliaments, did not get these discretionary grants. It was not a democratic policy to 
place in the hands of the Ministers an additional sum of Rs 10,000 who could by the vote 
of the Council bring in supplementary demands. Was it for the purpose of granting 
favours to own constituency? 

Hon’ble Maulvi Sy d vSadulla in reply said that the minister was from among the 
people. The coroparifon of a poor minister of Assam with a British Minister was to 
compare the moon with a kirosine lamp. 

The motion for lefueal was lost as the Moslem party en bloc vote! for the Minister. 

On the 23RD JULY the business of the Council commenced with interpellations, 
Mr. Paresh Lall Shome Chowdhury put a scries of questions with regard to an article 
publislcd in the » Ananda Bazar Patnka” under the caption “ Bangalai Abatarabad 
Dibrugarh Abatara,” to which reference ^^B8 made to one Satish Chandra M«klierj-e alias 
Muktanand Swami aiias one Baba living at Dibrugaih posing as Sadhu. The Judicial 
Member replied that t lie Government had not seen the article in question but after being 
told by Mr, Sbome to be piovidcd with a copy he assured that they would read the article 
in question. In reply whether there was any inqniiy made by the police into the doings 
of the said ‘‘sadl.u” and whether any complaints were made to the police fi ora time to 
time against the said sadhu ” and whether the Government had any mform.ation regard- 
ing the antecedents and activities of the said « sadhu ” prior to his advent to Dibrugarh 
the Judicial Member replied that the Government was not prepared to answer these ques- 
tions and it would be a private individual to do so. ^ 

Members Walk-out as a Protest. 

On the Government refusing to take disciplinary action against the Sub-Tnspeotor 
Hamid Akanda against whom the Sylhet Sub-Judge granted a decree for trespassing the 
louse cf Mohommed Magfur, damaging piopcity, tearing the Koran and insulting the 
womcn-folk, the Swaiajist members gave a notice of adjournment motion to discuss the 
Government conduct in not taking action against the Sub-Inspector despite the Sub- 
Judge’s gtneture. Though the notice was bauded in before noon, the Pi-ealdent ooutmualiy 
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pot of! the decision till S p.m. On announcing the decision, the ahove members walked 
ODt whereupon the Council dissolved immediately. 

The September Sessioiit 

When the September session of the Assam Legislative Council opened on the 12TH 
6EPTEMBBB at Shillong, Mr. T. Chaudhury moved the adjournment of the House to 
draw the attention of the Government to the statement concerning Indian widows pub- 
lished in 7h% Statesman recent ly. 

The Finance Member, opposing the motion, said that the matter was not primarily 
the concern of the Local Government. Further the member ought to have given proper 
notice. The President fventually ruled the motion out of order pointing out that neither 
the Assembly nor any other local council had taken up this matter. 

On the IBTH SEPTEMBER Mr. Hatiborua brought in a motion recommending the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into and to prepare a list of all public footpaths 
existing fiom a long time and now included in difierent tea gardens and that upon the 
p ublication of the list the tea garden pioprietors concerned be required to open up all those 
tootpaths and krep them open for the use of the public without any restriction whatsoever. 
Mr. Hatibarna said that the uncalled for indignities including forced ** salam/' forcing 
down people riding on horses and bicycles etc. have been spreading de^'p discontent 
throughout the land and would surely undermine the very foundation of the British 
Government in time. 

Hou'ble Mr. Botham, the Finance Member opposing the motion said that the civil 
couits were open to the public for remedy and that the findings of the committee would 
have no validity on the garden proprietors. He assureil the House to postpone the resolu- 
tion as the Deputy Commissioner had bjen asked to enquire into the matter, 

Cries of shame were raised when the Swarajists led the charge with definite instances 
how Indian gentlemen because of their skin were put to great indignities. 

Mr. Bardoloi in course of bis speech asked the House to fancy the case of the poor ryot 
who had to pass through waist-deep water for more than six miles because the **zubberdu8i” 
planter with a whip or *Mnnda*' in his hand would not allow him to pass by the garden. 
He confronted the Finance Member on the question of legal remedy by saying that the 
bitter experience of the past had convinced the people of the land what sort of justice 
could the Indian get when they had to fight the European. Every man was not a 
Cbandrakamal B^zborua or Boloma to spend tons of money in lighting the planter. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury remarked that we should not forget that besides the 
British Uaj in Assam there was the powerful EManter Raj before which many an omnipotent 
British officer would tremble and any offic.ir having the audacity to go against the Planter 
Raj would have to mend his ways. He asked the mover not to forget that India was the 
land of *‘8allams'* and any white man be he Tom, Jack or Hany must claim this as his 
homage from their subject Indians. He said that the planters were a determined people 
and they would never without a battle of Kurukhsettra part with even a pin-point of land, 
lie f>aid the public footpaths through Eutopean gardens could never be found until he 
could find a pith for Swaiaj and freedom for Imlia. 

Mr. Kuladbar Chaliha also charged Col Smiles with definite instances of indignities 
caused by Europeans on the Indians which he could hardly meet. Dwelling on the poli- 
tical aspect of the pioblem be asked the planters to consider that tbry had been playing a 
dangerous game. Tiic deep discontent which bad been growing in volume might involve 
the country m blootlshed. 

Sjts. Braj*>ndranarayan Chowdhury, Basanta Kumar Das, Sarbeswar Barua, Bishnu 
Bera and others took part in the debate. Instances were related in the Council which led 
to convince the House of the highhanded behaviour resorted to in connection with the use 
of roads. It was said that in one instance even the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur 
was turned off by a planter. The debate proce<'ded till late in the afternoon. Closure was 
then applied and the motion put to vote and carried by 30 against 12 v ites amidst cheers. 

The second lesolutiou which the Council took up for discussion after 3-30 p.m. was 
about the dismissal of the police officer concerned in the Maijbhag Torn Koran Case. The 
debate which was inaugurated by Babu Pareshlal Shome by moving a resolution was con- 
tinued the whole day. The debate which was very iulcrestiug with many pa^sage-at-arms 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Discussion on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER discussion on the supplementary grants was the main 
item of business. The Council by a motion passed on the 4th Match, 1927, refused 
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llf« 30,000 aa a pxoteat against the gra 2 'ng <loea« Toe Qojrernor ia nounoil 011 thi 30th 
March certified Re, 15,000 In consequence of the deb vte aal of the allegations made In 
the Council a Committee with a non-official majority was appointed to enquire into the 
incidence of grazing fees. After the publication of the report Govirnm^nt has broaeht 
in a supplementary demami for Bs. 15,000 along with an additional sum of Rs. 5,000. 

S], Kameswar Das moving for refusal of the grant criticised the report. Sj. Tara- 
prasad Chahha in criticising the report argued that the grazing tax was most inhuman as 
it is a tax on food in a country where 7, 6, milch cattle would fill pir 100 of population 
comparing the statistica with that uf the Punjab and the U. P. He said that these two 
provinces respectively had 74 and 68, 4 cows per 1 00 of population. C mtinuing he said 
that one U. P. cojv was equal to II A'^satn cows ani it half a seer b« taken as the average 
yield of milk per cow about 12 seers of milk would have to be shared by 100 men. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the public galleries were crowded with both European 
and Indian visitors on the expectation of a no-confidenca motion which, it was ramonred 
in the morning, will be brought upon the Ministers. The distinguished visitors inclu led 
His Excdleiicy the Governor. Some of the members who had been absent during the 
BOfepion atteiidtd to-day and it is said that they were requistioned to-day for supporting 
the Miiiistcis. The Muslim Party, at whose initiative the morion was to have been 
brought, was, it is said, not sure of their own party and the Swaraj ist^ who were all 
Hind UP, was one of silently recording their voles in case such a motion was brought. The 
expectant crowd of visitors were greatly disappointed when they were not treated to such 
A sensation. 

Demand on Grazing. 

The supplementary demand on grazing which was brought yesteriiay was taken up 
for discussion to-day. 

Mr. Bordoloi in criticising the grazing dues asked what tax it was, land tax, income 
tax or a poll tax 7 Was it because the cattle grazed on the Government waste Ian 's that 
th^ y were taxed 7 Was it because cf the large profits from their milk that they were 
taxed in assesping cattle 7 He asked the Government why it bad not let the Civil Courts 
to decide who was a professional grazer 7 

Mr. Kuladbar Chaliha raised a constitutional issue and criticised the ingenuity of the 
Government for over-riding the decision of the Council by appointing a committee of 
inquiry constituted by the two members one of whom voted against the popular demand 
and the other slipped away a*^ the time of voting. 

Mr. Uohinikuroar Choudbury criticised the Government plea that the grazing fax 
had protected the indigenous people from the aggression of foreign cattle said buroouronsly 
that the forefathers of the Hon* ble the Finance Member who had protected the Assamese 
from the Buimepe invasivon had now been anxious about proteciog the cattle from foreign 
aggression. Alter a lengthy debate the Government motion was lost by 27 to V.O votes 
and thus the Government dt'maud for Rs, 20,000 was for the second time refused. 

Boad Board' 

The constitution of (he Road Board was the subject of an animated debate in the 
afternoon afer lunch time. The Road Board as proposed by the Government is coosti- 
luted of four Qoveinm»*nt members, the Finance Member being the President, two planting 
members and four non-official members other than planting members. By 26 to 21 voles 
(ho name of the Supei intending Engineer was deleted from the Board. 

Mr. Eoladhar Chaliha criticisins; the allotment of two seats to planters said the tea 
industry paid about 4*7 percent of land revenue in the Surma Valley and about 10 per cent 
in the Assam volley. The cultivated acreage under tea was about one tenth of the total 
cultivatfd acreage and the European population employed in tea industry was about a 
thousand. He difl not see any reason to show special favour to the Tea industry and 
therefore he supported the motion for reducing the two seats to on?. 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn as the motion of raising the number of four 
to six non*official members was accepted by the Finance Memb?r. There were sixteen 
candidates for the six seats. 

In reply to the point of order whether the Ministers could vote on the election of 
non-official members, the President ruled that he would after consulting the Standing 
Oiders see to this at the rpening of the ballot box. Some of the members contended that 
the Ministers having accepted the protfolios were no longer non-officials. 

At 4-30 P.M. the Council by order of His Excellency the Governor stood prorogued. 



Bchar & Orissa Legislative Council 

The autumn session of the IVihar and Orissa Lofijislative Council opened at 
Ranchi on the 29th AUGUST 1927. 

Govt, and Hand-Spun Cloth 

After the swearing in of oaths the Council proceeded to discuss non-official 
resolutions in which Govern niont sustained two defeats 

Babu l>ip Narayan Lai (Swarajist) moving the first resolution on the agenda 
paper said tliat hand-spun an 1 hand- woven cloth prepared in the count ry be purcha- 
sed by the Government for office and other use as far as practicable. Ho pointed out 
the practical utility of ktiaddar and tlic economic possibilities ot hand-spinning and 
weaving as a subsidiary lndll‘^t^y for the jioor agriculturists. Looking at the 
question purely from the ccoiiotiiie point <)f view, he thought that the encourage- 
ment and extension of the industry would help to nauove iioverty in the country 
and the indebtedness of the agricultunst. H(‘ urged that Govcmmeiit should do 
its duty to the people by purchasing sucli cloth and iluTcliy give a stimulus to tlic 
industry. 

]\Ir. Tallents, Financial yocretary (on behalf of Government) replied that Govern- 
ment could not sec i‘s way to acccjit the n'soliition as it was not a jmietical proposi- 
tion and would involve Government ink) heavy additional expenditure. Considering 
what the price and texture of khaddar cloth was (.Jovernment did not think it 
practicable to use khaddar cloth in its oiliees. lii purchasing these materials the 
Government aimed at economy irrespective of the origin of the materials. Specially 
at a time when there were other jiressing needs, medical relief and ('dueation — the 
Province could ill airord to meet any additional exjiendituro. He mentioned that 
Government desired to do all that was possible to Jielp the hand-weaving industry. 

Mr. Kam Dayalu Singh, Swarajist, moved an amentlmeiit that where hand-spun 
cloth was not available country-made <*ioth should be used. JIc pointed out that 
when hail I-spiiiiiing was eousidered as an usual subsidiary industry by Government 
there s lould be no olijeelion to accept the resolulion. He contended that the 
additioii.il expenditure would not be mucii, 

Mr. Swaiiie. Inspector General of l\)iice, speaking as head of the Department 
which spent more on cloth than any other Department, stated that it was not a 
sound proposition from the economic point of view. He was surprised that they 
wanted him to do uhat the majority of their countrymen wore not prepared to do. 
There was the strange absence of k’liaddar from amongst the members themselves. 
Even Mr. Gandhi expressed the view that lie (Mr. Gandhi) was distressed to find 
that several Swarajists disregartled his wishes in the matter ot using khaddar. 
A satisfactory quality of khaddar at a satisfactory price was not available. He 
pointed out tliat he was at present spending four lakhs oii police uniforms and 
if he WTre to accept the resolulion he would have to spend four times that amount. 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai supporting the motion j>ointed oiii iliat one-third of 
the cloth worn in the country was siipiilied by the hand-weaving .uid urged that 
Government should make a beginning by encouraging the use of Knaddar. 

The amended resolulion was carried by 44 votes to 35. 

Students and military TRA1NI^'(^ 

Another resolution ivas moved by Babu Giriudra Mohan Misra recommending 
that immediate stops bo taken to make arrangements for military training of 
students in all secondary schools and to appoint a committee for malang’the necessary 
rules and proscribing the syllabus. The miver drew attention to the importance 
of the question of national military defence and urged that military training was 
essential to equip the youth of the country for it 

Mr. Faucus, Direeior of Public Instruction, opposed the motion on the ground 
of expense and pointed out that it would not be possible to imparl military train- 
ing to boys of tender age in schools, 

39 
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Kai Baliadur Dnarka Nath, Mr. BaMeva Sahay and Mr. Misra Narayan SinRh 
strongly urged the need of some lorin of military training in secondary schools 
and refuted the plea of expense. 

According to Mr. Misra Narayan it would involve only two lakhs of recurring 
expenditure. 

The motion was ultimately carried by ilS voles to ‘'7. 

The C7ou licit then adjourned till next da>. 


The (lOVEKNon's Addklss. 

On the dOtli AUGUST— Jlis Excellency the Governor addressed the Council. 
Referring to the recent Orissa floods Jlis Excellency acknowjcdfjed the sympathetic 
message received from the Legislative Assembly for coiiimiinioation to the sufferers. 

Although there had been a ri’grcttablc loss oi hie and destiucliou of cattle the 
damage liitherto had not bvicn so siwere as originally anticip:it(‘d and crops had 
escaped lightly. The Government of India had been asked lo assist the appointment 
of a small but authoritative committee ol exjiens who it was hoped will show in wha( 
direction a remedy lies. 

His Excellency referred to two eases of serious communal rioting and appealed to 
the Council colloclively and individually to take up the task of eliminating the 
spirit of enmity which made such outbreaks possible and free the provine.o from the 
curse of communal liatnd. 

Turning to the subject of provincial finances Ifis Excellency asked the Council 
to face the fads. *‘The province is admittedly the poorest, local government. The 
margin between normal expenditure and normal iiu^ome is very jirecarious and the 
expansion in any direction must to slow. In particular expansion of local sch( 3 mes 
and local institution a at the expense of provincial linanccs could not continue'’. 
District Boards and nuiiiicipalitics com]>lained of poverty but district board income 
excluding Government agtmts had risen from .*>1 lakhs in 1912-13 to 100 lakhs in 
192d-27 and municipal income from 31 lakhs to 43*5 lakhs in the same time while 
th(‘ total expenditure of district Board ros{3 from 11 G lakhs in 1921-22 to over 163 
lakhs last ycuir i. e., to a figure equal to more than a quarter of the provincial 
expenditure. In the same time government grants to district boards rose from 22*5 
lakhs to 58 lakhs. In l.)21-22 Government grants met 53 per cent of the Boards 
expenditure on education whereas last year provincial revenues met 02 per cent of 
this expenditure as well as 53 per cent of expiaiditurc on medical, 14 percent ot 
the expeiuliturc on sanitation. 78 per c(*nt of expeiidil ur(‘ on water supply and 13 per 
cent on that on eommunications. In the present financial position this could not conti- 
nue and the only ]>ossibility of furfher expansion was the ert'ution of local resources 
to meet the cost. His JCxcelleney eommended this to the most earnest attention 
of the Council. 


Use of VekxacL'Lau m (’orNciL 

After the (Governor’s address tlie Council discussed a resolution recommending 
amendnicmt of the Council Rules to give members unrestricted right to speak either 
in English or VcrnaciiliU’s. Mr. Hallet, replying for Government, pointed out the 
dilFiculties. There witc difierent languages spoken in the piovinee 'which could not 
he understood by many hononr.ibU* member^ when they wore spoken in the Council 
chamber. 

Mr. Athar Hussain op])Osed the resolution and said that Ooria would not be 
intelligible to the Bihari membcTs nor 8an«kritised Hindi or Persianised Urdu to 
Muhammadans or Hindus. Balm Krishnaballabh J4ahay in siqiporting the resolution 
said that they had to render account to the voters who could not understand 

English. They must'l educate tlieji lee tors by broadcasting Council proceedings in 

vernaculars. 

Rai Brijraj Krishna, the mover, in reply said that the arguments against the 
resolution would liavc been valid if thcTc had been no provision in the Council 
Rules for restricti'd use of vernaculars whiih were availed of by honourable 

members. jMany officials know vernaculars of the ]3roviiice. They wmre transferred 

from one locality to another and had to pass examinations in the vernaculars. They 
too would feel no difficulty. 

The resolution was rejected by 44 votes against 42. 
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“NO-CONFIDEN(JE'’ MOTION 
Enquiry Into Effects of Flood 

Another resolution moved hy Mr. Harekrishna Mahtab (Swarajist) urging? the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into tlie present state of things m flood- 
aflectcd areas of Cuttack and Balasure districts with a view to ascertaining the 
magnitude of loss and suggesting measures of relief providtid some discussion- The 
Hon. Mr. Bifton on behalf of Government made a statement giving all the informa, 
tion so far received l\y Government as to loss caused l)y floods in these districts. 
He assured the Omncil that the (lovernment were willing to allot more money 
from the Famine Insurance l^'und for reUt‘f purposes on fuller eiuiuiry as to the 
situation. He would himself insi)cct the aflccted areas soon after this session of 
the (Council. In view of the information and assurance given by Government the 
resolution was ultimately withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

On tJic 1st BElTEMllER the Council adjourned without transacting any 
business o\Gng to sonui (‘liange in the order of the oflicial hiisjnoss. 

After iuieipcllations, the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of llumrav)n, leader of the 
House, stated that the Government had decided to alter the order of their business 
eommeucing with the discussion of supplementary demands for grants. 

The Bwarajists objected to this on the ground that th(‘y were not prepared to 
discuss supplementary demands first as they liad no time to study them and they 
had come prc]\ared to discuss official Bills which Avere phu^ed hrst on the order of 
business. In order to give the members time to come jircpared to discuss the 
supplementary demands fh-st, the Council adjourned till the ru‘xt day. 

Motion for Token Demand 

Oil the 2nd BEBTEMBEB otiicial business was transacted. Mr. llorstield moved 
that a su])plemcntary token dcmniid of Rs. 10 tor the puriioso of extension of 
contract distillery system to the district of Palamau be assented to. Mr. Horsfield 
stated that in pursuance of the recommendation of Bihar and Orissa Excise 
(^)mmittee, Government had accorded administrative anproval to the extension of 
Contract Distillery system to i^ilamaii and contractors had offered to construct 
warehouses and officers’ quarters at their own cost through the agency of the 
District Board. GovcTiirncnt having agreed to the proposal of recurring charges 
amounting to nearly Ks. 13 thousand for additional staff would be provided in 
m;xt year’s budg(;t as the scheme w'ould take effect from 1928-1929. The vote for 
the council was asked to this token ilemand in order to enable contractors to 
nrocced with the work. Messrs. Baldeva Bahay (Swarajist), Jagat Narayan Lai, 
Krishna Ballav Bahay, and Kazi Ahmed Hussain (Bwarajists) opposed the demand. 
Mr. Baldeva Bahaya pointed out tliat the now system would result in increased 
tcMidcney amo'i i the people for illicit manufacture and therefore he thought that 
distillery systei.i could never tend to reiluce consumjUion. Other members also 
thought that the new system instead of reducing the habit of drink w'ould rather 
help to encourage it. 

Mr. Athar Hussain supporting the motion contended that the system would 
lead to reduction iu consumption. Thc^ demand was ultimately passed by 46 votes 
to 39. Three members Messrs. Finch, jMaegregor and Rai Bahacliir Barat" Chandra 
Roy inadvertently wauit into the Nots lobby. Afterw^ards they rcjircsented to the 
president that they had by mistake gone into the wrong lobby and the error 
might be rectified. The president held that the mistake could not be rectified and 
their vote w^ould have to bo recorded. in the Noes list. 

‘‘No-confidence” Motion Aoainst Minister 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER after a debate lasting for five hours the house rejected 
the “No-Confidence” motion brought against the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh, 
Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, by 51 votes against 37. 

The Swarajists made the nominations to the* District boards in the province the 
pivot of their attack on the Minister aiiJ expressed their disapproval of his policy 
in that respect. 

Mr. Devakiprasad SINHA in moving Uio motion of “No-C’onfidence” observed 
that a i>opular Minister had been converted into a high priest of communal jealousy 
and sectarianism. He pointed out that there were numerous instances of nomina- 
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lions to dislnVl hoards which cfillod for explanation. The Minister had hopelessly 
iTiismanaired nominations. The speaker cited several instances of wliat according 
to him v/cre nepotism and favouritism in the matter of nominations. He concluded 
with an appeal to the oflicial iiK'mbers not to take sides in the matter, which was a 
domestic conccTu of the non-oflicial members. 

Khan Bahadur Wahah KHAN opposin^r the motion ssid there was corruption 
in the district hoards under the Swarajist rejiime. H(‘ wondered how, while wanting: 
eomplote freedom from the h'adin^ strin«:s of the othcinls, the Cong:rcS8 party was 
expressing concern at tiu* iv'jcetion by the Minister of the rccomm(*ndations of the 
District Ma‘j:ivSt rates. Tin* dissatisfaction (‘xjwessed in the Council was based on 
personal grounds That n’ls why they did not want by tin' jirescmt motion to kill 
diarchy or oust the Ministry, but drive the Ilon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt 8in^h alone 
out of office. 

Mr. Ja'.ratnar;iyan LAL (FndeiM'ndont Cong:ress leader) also supported the motion, 
and referred to the Minister's ceasing: connection with the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the S('va Sami I i 

Mr. Sri Krislina SINGH, Leader of the Swarajya Party, in sui>])ortin^ the 
motion, stated that th(‘ pow('r of nomination had been misused. TIk^ Minister had 
not been pven a cario blanrhe in the matter of nominations under the Act. As a 
result of the IMinister’s policy the Swarajya Party had been ousted from the district 
boards. The danger lay in the fact that the jMinister’s policy and example mig:ht 
be followed by other Ministers. Th * M-mster truxl to jiromote the inten^sts of his 
friends and to inslal them in the jradi of the executive of the district boards. The 
speaker gave sjx'cific instanc(;s in Mhich tlr* Minister, he thought, had niisused his 
powers. The \I idstcr had flouted the opinions of the elected mern’iers of the 
(Council. He hi 1 illied himself with the bureaucracy and had become a brown 
bureaucrat Conciiidim!:, the speaker said: ‘‘You are the custodians of popular 
interests in this Pirli iment ; and I app.'al to you to consider the question carefully 
and giv(* a j)roj>er verdict.’' 

Tut: Ministku’s Djcficnck. 

The Hiin’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt SINGH sanl that nominations were made in the 
interi'sts of the Boards tlnmisclves and not in the interests of any one community 
or ])arty. He pointed out that no departure had be(m inide from the practice 
followed in thi' nominations of 1924. In thif y^ar too, he had nominated members 
of the eommiinitv from which lary^ numbiTs had be»'n n‘turned by election, because 
they were suitable. There was nothing objei^tionablc in tliat practice and it lia<l 
not b(*i*n taken exc ‘ption to in 1924. In that year too, he had nominated a gcntle- 
man thougli a relative of that person had been returned by election, but tliero bad 
been no iirotc it tlicn. In making the nominations, he bad been guided by the 
suitability of the ji'rsons nominated. He had moved a resolution for representation 
of the minority and di'])ress('d classes and he bad nominated them both after the 
present elect itms and those of 19‘2I. But for some time it liad not Ijoeii possible 
to get suitabhi representatives from the minority ami depressed classes. In 1924, 
lie had to nominate a ft'w persons to represent the Depressed Classi's, because there 
were no suitible candidates. If bo had refused to nominate civil surgeons and 
sub-divisional officers in spite of the ivcomriKmdalions of the District Magistrate*?, 
it was not to help his friends but to increase the number of non-officials. Givil 
surgi'ons were busy men, and they dd not like to attend the frequent meetings of 
the District Board. He had therefore dispensixl with them in a few Boards and 
wanted to try the ex))erimcnt of relieving them of this duty in all the boards in 
future if possible. Jf the Swarajists could succeed in capturing two boards in 
spite of his nominations that strengthened his argument that a few nominations 
could not inflnouec the cleetioii of the exeeatives. In evi'ry ease where he had been 
suspected of having helped his followers in capturing c.xeeutivcs of boards, they 
had suecoeded in doing so by large majorities. It was unfair to impeach the 
Minister because he did not lend the compound of his bungalow for nolding a 
political conference. He had eari'fully considered the w^ording of Seeti n 8 of the 
Ivocal vSelf-Government Act concerning nominations, and he had his own interpreta- 
tion strengthened by that of the Legal Remembrancer. 
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Mr. Attar HUSSAIN opposing the motion, said that Mussalmans had appreciated 
the nominations made by the Hon’blo Minister, heoaiiso he had done some justice 
to the Moslem community. The Swarajists admitted that they accepted the principle 
of nominations so far as Mussalmans were concerned, hut they objected to the 
individuals nominated. The Minister could not possibly satisfy every member or 
the House. 

Kai Bahadur DWARAKANATH (Swarajist) supporting the motion referred to 
the untenable position of the Minister. He should have taken the House into 
confidence in dealing Muth such serious charges. He was surprised to find that, the 
Minister was a changed man. 

Mr. V. Narayana SINOH (Swarajist), supporting the motion accused the 
Minister of violating the spirit of the Local Self-Government Act. The Minister 
had forefeited the sympathy and confidence of a large section of his countrymen 
and he should not bo allowed to continue in office. 

Mr. Jagandhari Singh, o])poung the motion, deprecated the introduction of 
communal questions in the House. It was, he tliought, not proper for political 
leaders, professing nationalism, to make a grievance because this man or that man 
had been nominattid. 

On a division being taken, tk<^* motion was rejected by votes against 37. 

The result of the division was received with applause. The Housfj then adjourned. 

Ten vncy Amendment Bile. 

On the 5th SEPTEMBER the Government motion fiw the appointment of a 
Select Committee, designed to introduce two important ])rovi8ions into the existing 
Excise Act, namely prohibition of production of cocaine in the province and the 
raising of the age limit for the possession and sale of dangerous drugs by children 
was carried. 

Mr. Sifton moved the rcf'rcnco of the (^hotn Naginir Tennncy Ami'iidmont 
Bill, 1927 to a Select Committee. ]\Ir. Sifton explained that the Bill vas framed 
with the object of enabling mining lessees to buy from tenants and tenants to sell 
mining lessees such surface land as was required for proper development of their 
mines and to secure payment of adequate compensation to all iuter(‘sfs disturbed 
in this process. The Land Acquisition Act was usually inapplicable to the needs 
of the mining industry and the amending Bill would help the mining industry to 
secure land necessary for expansion. 

The opposition was direet(‘d to the motion for refi renee of the Ifill to a Select 
Committee by the Swairajists, led by Mr. Krishna Ballabh Saliay who moved an 
amendment that the Bill be circu'atcd for eliciting pn])lic opinion. He stated that the 
Bill should not be hurried throiiLh and urged that tluj public should be given an 
opportunity to make further suggestions with regard to it. 

The Government opposed amcaidments for circulation of the Bill. Ihc amendment 
for the circulation of the Bill was carried by 51 votes to 35, a number of landlords 
joining with the Swarajists. 

Beiiak and Oris.‘=?a Mica Bill 

Mr. Sifton then introduced the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, 1927, designed to prt vent 
thefts and illicit trade in mica. 

In doing so Mr. Sifton staKd that the denuind for the best quality of mica 
had gone up by strides during the la«?r 30 years. It was necessary to control trade 
in order to ensure that all avail; b!e mica w’as put to the best use for the Empire. 
In Kodarma they had the best deposit of mica in the world. It was the duty of 
the Government to conserve supply and to keep the industry in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. Theft of mica had been for many years so prevalent and so 
extensive in the mica mining areas of Hazaribagh district of this province that the 
Local Government deemed it necessary to introduce special legislation. Unchecked 
theft had attained such dimensions that they formed sf'rious hindrance to adequate 
employment of capital, efficient working of mines and proper development of 
industry which w^as vital to the Empire. 

The Bill provided for licensing under suitable restrictions of all persons engaged 
in the industry and regulate the movement of mica within the mining area. The 
Council then adjourned till the next day. 
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NoN-OFFiciATi Bills. 

On ihe Otb SEPTEMBEli as many as seven non official Bills ^^cre introduced 
iucliidin;^ a J3ill to Amend the Bihar and Orissa Local 8eli Government so as to 
embody Moslem demand for the introduction of separate electorate in the District 
Boards of the province at a basis of no less than 25 jier cent representation. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh ISahay, Swarjist, moved the reference ot Chota Nagpur 
Tenure Holders Separate Rent Account Bill to a select committee. The mover 
explaining the history of the legislation pointed out that the Bill was mainly 
designed to ofler protection to honest co-sharers. It was not the intention of the 
Bill to jeopardise the interests of Landlords in any way. 

The Hon. Mr. tSifton opposed the motion and the Bill on behalf of Government 
having his objections on grounds that the Bill was entirely onesided and unjust to 
the landlords. It contemjilatcd to jienalise wrong jiersons and it was unworkable 
administratively. 

Mr. Ilcvaki IVasad Singh, Mr. Nirsii Narayan Singh and Mr. Baldev Saliay 
S^^a^ajlst, supported the lUll on a division voting on the motion for reference of 

the Bill to select comniittee ended in a tie and by the casting vote of the president 
the motion was rejected. 

LncAh Self-Governmen'i Act 

Khan Ilahadiir S. M. Naim moved for the consideration of the Biliar and Orissa 
Local Self Government Amendment Bill. He stated that apprehensions entertained 
by Mussalmans at the time when the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act of 1022 and 
Local Self (hivernment Act of 1885 were on the Ijcgislative anvil that v.ithout 

separate electorate adeipiate r<*presentation of Mussalmans on local bodies could not 
be secured, liad come true. The result of the last two election to District Boards had 
amply justitied these apprehensions. The figures of election returns told their own 
tale and Moslem representation on Local Boards had as a result of Dislriet Board 
eleetioiis, naturally suflered and that out of 4d Local Boards 27 had gone 
compleUly unrepresented. It was not in any spirit of antogonism to his Hindu 
brethren that lie brought this Bill. But lie had been compelled in the interest of 

his community to come before the Council with this Bill which was nothing but 

a protective ineasure to safegurd the interest of his communily. The U. P. 
Municipal Act, the Calcutta Corporation Act and the Punjab Municipality hud already 
provided for separate Moslem electoiate and therefore principles embodied in bis 
Ifill were not new. Tlu‘ proi)orlion of 25 per cent Moslem rejircsenUition claimed 
in fh(» Bill was bused on Cbngrcss League pact arrival at laicknow. 

The Hon. i\Ir. Ganesh Dntt Singh Minister of l^ocul (loverumeiit, moved an amend- 
ment tliat the Bill be eireulated for public opinion. He observed that he (juite realised 
that the last two elections to District ]5oartls had not proved satisfactory so far as 
Moslem ri’presentation was concerned. This had evidently forced the hands of 
Mussalmans to bring this Bill. As it was an important question inid there ^yas 
sufficient time for the next election to come there would be no harm in circulating 
the Bill for public opinion. 

The (-oiincil adopted th(‘ amendment for circulaing the Bill. 

Pandit Slu'oslianker (kSwarajist) moval for the reference to Select Committee 
of the Ifill te amend Bengal Tenancy Act which also governed the relations between 
tenants and landlords in this province. H(' traced the history of various attempts 
made to eonu' to an agreement. between zemindars and tenants to bnii^ forward a 
joint r»ill on Mhich Government insistal. Subsequently after their Bill had to be 
aropped in the first, reformed Council. All such ettects proved unavailing. Hence they 
felt the necessity of introducing this Bill. His former Bill was considered one- 
sided and hence the speaker had introduced in his present Bill clauses which did 
not find place in the former Bill. This would offer an opportunity to the zemindars 
to press their point of view. There was very great demand among the tenentry 
for the amendment of the Act. 

The Raja Bahadur of Ainawan moved an amendment that the Bill be 
circulated for public opinion. JJe said that public ojiinion collected in 1920 had 
bPx*ome out of date. Besides there were clauses in the present Bill which did 
not find place in the former Bills and hence public opinion had no opportunity 
to express itself. There were important rights involved both of tenants andzeminduis 
and nenee representatives of tenants owe it t.o themselves and to their community 
to consult public opinion. 
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The Raia Bahadur fiirlhor said that he was preparing’ another Bill and both 
the Bills should be coriimitttxl to a Beleet Committee in the winter session of the 
Council. 

Babu Devakiprasad Sinha, in supporting; the motion for reference to Select 
Committee opposed the Raja Bahadur’s amendment, lie said that if the present 
Bill was referred to a Select Commitlee it. would not preclude another BiU being 
rcferrctl again to a SJeet Committee in future. Ho thought that tenancy legisla- 
tion was mainly coneerm^d witt cOiiferring rights on tlie weaker party, namely, the 
tenants, and not on tlie zemindars. The latter could expect furt her rights on the 
basis of compromise by ^\}iieh they must give th(‘ rights to the ryots also. If the 
opinion collected in ITCO ^\ould be considered our of the date and if the passage 
of the present. Bill were also delayed by the Raja Bahadur’s amendment, a few 
years later they would again contend that the opinion elieittnl o'\ this occasion 
ha<l become obsolete and tenaney legislation would inoi'tinitely bo dohnod. 

Babu Bhagwati .Saran Siii»h supported tne Rnji Bahadurs amendment 
which was opposed ly I'ai Brij Itaj Krishna who said that not a moment should 
be lost in proceeding with the amendment of the Act. The speaker did not approve 
of certain provisions of the Bill and others had al.H) 1 h>*hsI diircreiices of opinion 
on them. 

Raja Prithvieluind Lai, two lawyer members and ]\lr. (Ii.iudlmri Nazirul Hussi in 
also took pcirt in tJie discussion. 

Mr. Chaudhuri Na/iuil Hussain supportin.g the eiivulation of t lie Bill for opinion 
observed that many suojerts with which a iUlI of this nutiin^ dealt must necessarily 
be contentious and rherefoiv it was not desirabh* tJiat the measure should bo 
rushed through. He er^honed both parties to lui aetuati'd by a spirit to give and 
take and give up the attiiuh' of partisanshi]), 

Bibu C’haudrcshwan Prasad Narayau 8ingh anotluT zemindar also spoke. 

Mr. Nirsu Narayan 8ign!i (Bwafajist) in a lengthy ‘speech contended that there 
was nothing new in ilu' ]>rovi.sions ot the Bill. But if thcTO was any provision in 
the Bill which was not iound to be objeciionable, it could be moulded by the SeJi'ct 
Committee in the manmT desirable. 

The discussion was not eoiieludcd wlu'ii the C’ouncil adjourned. 

Bbngal Tenani y Act Amendment 

On the 7th 8EPTK?.IBEn discussion wi.s resumed on the ncn-odicial Bill to 
amend theBengal Tem.uey Act. The Hon. ]\Ir. Hiflon explaiiiing the attitude of Govern- 
ment towards the Bill reiterated tlu* view th.it Government, stood for maintaining 
status quo unless either the rebilions between landlords and tenants became so 
acute as to call for intervention or there Avas raanilisl desire on the part of both 
parties for agreement. The present Bill, he stated, ri'prcsented only one side of 
the shield. The Gov(*rimient supportetl the circulation of the Bill on the ground tlnit 
the landlords >vere al-io bringing forward a Bill and that might, give them an 
opportunity for joint, eon^id-'ration of the question of the amendment of Tenancy Act. 

Rai Bidiadiir Dwarka Nath (Swarajist) stated that th^^ Swaraj party considered 
this Bill a fair basis lor dis:eus«:ion. They had not adopt^nl each and every section 
or clause of the Bill. 'Flieir party did not represent tiaiants alone but their aim 
Avas to adjust the iviatioiii betAveen landlonls and tenants on a fair and equitable 
basi'i. He accused the landlords of dilatoriness in the matier. 

Rai Bahadur HAAi.-rka Nath suggested that the Seleet, (’ommiUei' Avould not sit 
before the next cold Aveathm* session and the Bill to be brouglit foiward by land- 
lords Avould also bo referred to the same committee. 

After some informal discussion on the lobby the SAvarajisIs agreed to the 
suggestion of Raja Bahadur of Amawan that the personnel of tlie eommitlce Avonid 
be appointed during the Ihitna session on the introduction oi tlie ijinidlords Bill. 
The Raja Bahadur AvitlnlreAv his amendment for circulation of the Bill and Pandit 
Shibshaiikcr Jha withdrew his motion for the appointment of the personnel of the 
Select (Committee. 

The Council adopted tlu^ motion to refer the Bihar and Orissa I'uhlic Demands 
RoeoATry (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee and agreed to the circulation 
of the two identical Bills to Amend the Ijocal Self-Government Act for public 
opinion. The latter Bills provided for the election of a President in District Boards 
as in the case of Municipalities. The autumn session e^f the Council concluded 
to-day and the Council was prorogued. 
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The N on-Brahmin Confederation. 

COIMBATORE-- 2ND JULY 1 9 2 7 A 

The special session of the Non-Brahmin Confodoration mot in tlio 
Variety Hall, Coimbatore, on the 2nd July 1927 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur Kumaraawami Reddiar and attended by the Raja of Kanagal 
and other noted Non-Brahmin leaders of Southern Itulia, After prayers 
to the Almighty, Mr. Ratnasabhapaty Gounder, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, read his welcome address, which was constantly applauded by 
the delegates. 

Whereas on the question of entry into the Congress the President 
refrained from giving a definite lead, the Chairman in his address dcfiniicly 
committed himself to the view advocated by Dr. Vfnadarajulu Naidu arid 
Mr. Shaiimukham Chetty, and made a direct pica for the aocoptanco of the 
scheme as an effective solution of the noirBrahmin pi\d>lems. ideal ing 
for a wider outlook, the chairman observed th it in throwing their lot with 
the National Congress they would be doing nothing incoubistont with their 
past or present policy or programme. As for communal justice and equal 
opportunities for all, the Congress had recognised that principle in the 
case of other communities and whatever might bo the porv^ ise obstinacy of 
the few e immunally-minded votaries of the Co’ gress in this province, ho 
felt confid ^t that the non-Brahnuxns would get justice done to their legiti- 
mate aims and aspirations. 

Continuing he ddspelled the fear exiircssed in certain quaitcrs that if 
they joined the Congress they would lose their individualiiy and that their 
organisations would have to bo scrapped, and cited the Mabasabha and the 
League in support of his contention. Mr. Gounder reminded his hearers of 
the forthcoming Royal Commission when the whole couiitry would bo engaged 
in a struggle to wrench what bad been denied to them so long, the blessings 
of Swaraj. Lot not the future historians record, he declared, that in this 
groat struggle our battalion stood aloof. 

In formally proposing Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddiar to the 
chair, the speakes characterised Mr. Reddiar as a true servant of the country 
who bad placed all that was the boo^ in him for the best and lasting ioteresta 
of his Motherland. 

The Dewan Bahadur -ben rose amidst deafening cheers, and delivered 
bis presidential address. The following is the text 

The Presidential Address. 

Drotber delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 ean hardly find words to adequately express my feelings of profound gratitude 
foi the very high honour which you have done me in electing me to preside over this 
special session of our Confederation, 

It is now more than t 'n years since our great leaders distinctly realised that, under 
the existing communal aisproportions of our Province and in the present state of its 
political consciousncBS, there could be only two political parties in this Province, the 
Brahmin and the non-Brahmin, The non-Brahmin movement was the direct outcome of 
thib realisation. l^on-Brahmius instinctively felt that the movement represented the 

40 
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trntb and rallied to its banner. Brahmins also felt the same and, in conseqnence, swore 
eternal enmity against it, Onr movement stands for justice and represents and furthers 
the interests of 97 per cent of the population. 

The other party, which is really a Brahmin Party, has been masquerading in various 
disguises and under pompous pseudonyms. It pretends, often, to divide itself into 
opposing camps and amuses the world by its mock-fights. It professes to be seriously 
divided on such vital questions as acceptance of office in order that one section of it might 
be promoted into positions of power with the Government, while the other, apparently 
opposite section, works its way into positions of power in the Congre-js, It has been our 
painful but necessary duty to expose the Brahmin in every one of these places, and dispel 
the illusion that separates the President of the Congress from the Executive Councillor, 

Brahminism has acquired in the South Indian Brahmin vocabulary many synonyms — 
Bwarajism, Nationalism and Patriotism are but a few instances of such. Examine any- 
thing of what the Madras Swara 3 i 8 t 8 have done after the elections ; you will discover the 
Brahmin in it. The destruction of the non-Brahmin, that still survives, is the object 
of all their varied activities. The Justice Party, which is the one great obstacle in their 
progress towards this goal, must be wiped out of existence. What else do the heroics of 
the great Brahmin Avathar, who is the Deputy Leader of the Madras Swarajists in the 
Council, mean 7 “ If I am to be hanged for preventing Justice Ministry coming into 
power,” says he, “ I do not mind it”. 

Poor soul 1 What a great sacrifice at the altar of Brahminism 1 He, the great lover 
of Swaraj, would fain be hanged without living to catch even a glimpse of it in the 
horizon. He does love Swaraj, but he loves the extirpation of the wicked non-Brahmin 
move. May this Avathar fulfil his mission on earth before his annihilation by a rope 
round bis neck ! 

As I pass along I shall endeavour still further to show that in our province, parti- 
cularly the Tamil portion of it, Swarajism is only another name for Brahminism. The 
astute South Indian Brahmin, who has ever an eye to his ultimate aim, unscrupulous of 
the methods he employe, is only working out his end through the pliable tools of our 
credulous brethren. One by one our misguided brethren are returning to our fold, dis- 
covering the vile deception practised on them, sadder but wiser men, more courageous 
than the rest of us, to fight the battle of our emancipation. May God, in His infinite 
nieroy, bring the wanderers, who are still astray, bacfc unto us, their real friends and 
brethren f 

I say, with a full sense of my responsibility, that the communal clique now con- 
trolling and guiding the destinies of the Madras Swarajists is the greatest obstacle in the 
way of National Unity and National Progress. They revel in the domination of an alien 
suzerainty. It profits them to secure its continuance. They know how to win the 
favours of the bureaucrat, to garland him, as did their worthy representative in Australia, 
and to try to get at him through the back door. It will not pay them to have Swaraj : 
communal monopolies will not thrive under Swaraj. 

Speaking out of the fullness of his knowledge resulting from his painful political 
association with the President of the Congress, Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chettiar, the 
Chief Whip of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly, told ns the other day : 1 make 

bold to say that the one man in Madras more communal than anybody else is Mr. Sree- 
Divasa Iyengar and he is the embodiment of true Brahminism. Who are the com- 
munalists then — we, who protest against the preponderance of one community and ask 
for communal equalisation or they who delight in its preponderance and make these 
frantic endeavours still to perpetuate it 7 

May we appeal to this apostle of National unity to begin bis work of unification in 
his own Tamil Nad 7 As pointed out by Mr, Chettiar, it is difficult for the ordinary 
Madrassi to realise the serlouBness of the Hindu Muslim problem of the North, just as it 
Is difficult for anybody in the North to realise the significance of the Brahmin — non- 
Brahmlo problem here. But we realise, in all its enormity, the magnitude of this question 
in onr province. The Congress President himself bad once realised it and declared that 
his first task would be the solution of tbe Brahmin — non-Brahmin problem of this Presi- 
dency. Why has he relegated tbe task now to the back-ground 7 Is it because he feels 
that the Brahmin star is now in the ascendant and it will not do for him to disturb and 
pull it down 7 It will not long remain there, we can assure him. Non-Brahmins may 
be fooled for some time, but not for all time. Tbe non-Brahmin satraps, now ruling the 
province, will soon revolt against the tyranny of their Brahmin masters : ” such dis- 
proportioned friendships must soon terminate in disgust ” and disaster. Their thumb- 
BcrewB cannot always 1^ applied with impunity to their slaves in office. 
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Lot the Swarajist leaders, if they have any sincerity still left in them, face the facts 
as they are. Let them not accuse others of communalism, possessing it themselves in 
greater abundance than they. 


The Madras Swarajists. 

In the tragedy of the political life of the Madras Swarajists, should it ever come to 
be chronicled at all, the darkest chapter will be the present one beginning after the 
elections of November 1926. At the time of the elections these political imposters went 
about the country, proclaiming from house-tops their doctrines of destruction and self- 
abnegation. We know, — and who does not know 7 — what all adventitious aids operated 
in their favour at the elections ; how forces, nowise connected with their political creed, 
combined to push them forward ; how their impoverished exchequers were replenished 
from sources of superabundant wealth. Apart from these rich contributions to their 
success from illegitimate sources, the glitter of their blazing label and the pompous pro- 
fessions of their faith, sedulously broadcasted by a widespread agency led by their ill- 
gotten wealth, also contributed their own share. Their label of Swaraj ** was a 
catching one, was designed to carry with it the untrue implication that nobody else in 
the country stood for Swaraj, an implication that was fully exploited for the deception 
of the masses by the unscrupulous agency under their employ. 

Again, the “ dc facto ” if not the “ de jure ** organ of the Swarajists, “ The Hindu,’* 
wrote on the 17th of November as follows : 

** The duty of all who style themselves representatives of the people, no matter what 
their political label is, is clear : it is not to fish for office, which under the diarchical 
system, is not worth a day’s purchase reckoned by lasting values, but to throw in their 
lot with the people by joining and accepting the lead of what is pre-eminently the people’s 

organisation — the National Congress In any event, it is too much to expect the 

the Congress to allow the Independents to exploit for their own purposts a majority which 
has been built up by the Congress by strenuous labour, and often in the teeth of the 
most virulent opposition of the Independents themselves. If, perchance, they (the 
Independents) surrender to the blandishments of the buieaucracy and the specious argu- 
ments of their supporters, the coarse which, at any rate, Congressmen should follow is 
plain. Nor need they await what the Governor does ; for whether he plumps in for the dis- 
credited rump or cast in his net for a Ministry of all talents, Congressmen have only 
one course to follow. It is laid down for them as clearly as daylight in their election mani- 
festo. They are in the Council, not as effective lubricants let the creaking diarchio 
machine function, but as the guardians of the interests of the people at large. Theirs 
will be an attitude of unbending independence. In a word the Congressmen would con- 
stitute a powerful opposition, a standing terror to all the reactionary forces in the 
Council — whether these forces stand naked in their easily recognised shapes or strut in the 
masquerade of novel labels,” 

These authors were then under the intoxicating effects of their ** significant and 
magnificent victory ” and have lost their heads. With their wits about them, they would 
have never made these bombastic proclamations of fidelity to the election pledges. In a 
Buber mood they would have, with their characteristic shrewdness, anticipated (he demora- 
lisation that was soon to follow and kept their tongues under control. 

The Swarajists and the Ministry. 

Notwithstanding those solemn pronouncements, the Sriman and his Swarajist followera 
have had the courage to rat their own words, and to use the felicitous language of the 
Sriman himself, **have turned round and betrayed the interests of the people” who elected 
them. A Ministry **8trotting in the masquerade of a novel label’* was formed, as events 
and evidence have shown, by the co-operation of the very heroes who, but a few days ago, 
were exhibited to a dazed world as a ^’powerful opposition and standing terror.” 

There were loud denunciations of benami Ministries in the Congress that soon followed. 
The situation in Madras had b(come by then as clear as daylight and the Independent 
Ministry had been installed in office. Yet no wail was heard even then about **the peculiar 
circumstances prevalent in Madras.” Speaking on the motion for the deletion of the 
provision that Congressmen shall oppose the formation of a Ministry by other parties, the 
General-Secretary of the Congress said : The omission of the words signified that 

Congressmen nc^ not form a Ministry but could form a benami Ministry, That was the 
deception that the Congressmen should not practise.” On the same occasion the Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Party said : ” If there were office worth accepting, Congressmen 
would not put forward benami leaders who would accept them.” And yet under the 
benign aegis of the very heroes who made these hypocritical pretensions of high political 
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moiality, is functioning io-f1ay a Benami Ministry of the most inane kind, fettered and 
enslaved by the real owners of the Estate. 

Black enough is the crime of their betrayal : but blacker still is the con- 
cocted di fence. A brigade of blood-thirsty wairiors, led to the battlrtield with heroic 
\var-cn‘ 2 P, were given the signal to halt, just as the battle began. They were told to 
lie in ambush armed in benevolent neutiality waiting to charge when the order came. 
With a cont^ci usness of the guilt ot their betrajal the leaders prefaced this cowardly retreat 
with an apology wh eh was no better. LH th( ra speak in their own words ; “ Wc are 

here to cairy out the C mgress mandates It is also unequivocally held that the Justice 

Tarty had h( Ipcd to impecie the nation’s piogress towards Bwaraj, We are therefore 
bound to act in such a manner as not to tun counter to this verdict,” The world has 
found little enlightenment in this statement of the Swarajist wcathei -cocks. Later pro- 
nouncements of thrse leaders have expanded this statement, but are in the same vein. 

All this talk about the verdict ot the couiitiy is mere moonshine; it is only the 
concoction of defenceless despair. The political moiality of those leaders, such little as 
is still left in thim, must have been toituied into submistion befoie they mustered courage 
to publish this daring dofonce. It was counter to tbeir numberless declarations, Loth 
before and after the elections. Their very leader Lad said that it was by Ihcir love of 
the Congresb and not the haticd of the Justicitea that people EOiit the Swarajists in such 
large numbers. But consistency is no virtue in politicians : it is the hob-goblin only 
of little minds Honesty, however, IS still a virtue even in politicians: and rtspect lor 
the election pler’ges is but a piece of honesty. 

Arc the Justicites such satans as to be exoicised fiom the political woild ? Has the 
country given these soicerers the mandate to so exoicisc them? A party which has 
\nthBtood foi six long yeais the fin ce onslaughts of various malignant foiccs has a good 
deal more in it than these ciitics profess to know. 

The bogey of another Justice invasion into power is equally a myth. Our Tarty 
leaders had declared in the pi css, on the platform and the lloor of the “House” that 
our Tarty would not accept (ffice duiing the life-time ot this Council. But these apostles 
of tiiith and honesty would not take us at our word, I’o wonder t They could ^udgc 
Olliers only by their own standaids of moiality and honesty. Having violated, without 
any compunction their solemn pledges to the clectoiate, how could they expect otheis 
to do better ? 

The feelings of the honest section of the Swaiajists — in whom is yet left “the small 
voice witlnn” — were however, outiagcd by this ciimiiial betiayal and they raised the 
standard of revolt against the tyranny of a sdf sukii g clique. Their protest went before 
tlie All-India Congiess Committee, and even the man in the street knows now what 
shamelc fs manoeuvn s weie f nq h yed to buike an inquiiy and let the culpnts go unscathed, 
vMth a b( n( flictidii on tl < ii liiad instiad ot the cc.ndcnniatu n tliey diseived. The dull- 
ness ot Madias mnlsummei has been leJu vkI by the kaleidcsccipic sctues of naked exposuje 
of the Mylapoie tanctura sanrtoium and the ricmi-gods within. It is one mighty indivi- 
dual, an adeft eiicus mast( i, w bo hok's the kading-sf nngs of the Ministeiial Jambs and 
tlie bwaiaj St horn, svho hu\‘' been di-mc sticatt d by tns magic influence into a most. 
w'diirieifiT cempanu'n‘*}iip for t: eir mutual advantage (shall we add, and the country's 
w(ltaie), t^neh is th<‘ r('ve]a on of « ne «if the most dl^tl^gu!shed bwaia 3 islP of Madras 
and )ft aiiotlui ((jually (listing islu’d raen.l) i of ti>at jaity has told us, what ' fusprettd 
even hetoK , that w bile the lud- pencknits wtie in (ffice, the bwaiajisds hjo the power 
and the cTnolrmc'iits .1 eieot. 

The ISv\ara 3 ist Itn k-r of the Andhiadcaa has confessed that, tir) the shame of bis countiy, 
his foliowpis have sold their conscience foi a mess of pottage and servilely waited day anci 
night at the dnoi of iht* MmisterB begging for nominations Many have been the piigrim- 
ag(S of the seifless bxvaiajist patriots to the (»fRcial Mecca of the Blue Mountains pi ay mg 
(i th(' tingods perched tluie in their tempornry abodes for favouis of vaind soils. With 
what avidity did th * Sw^aiajihl lead 'is cn.biace that great opp(»itunity of distinguishing 
tlumsclves as the chosen members of the Jirigututii Bill Committee summoned by the 
Satanic ruleis ? 

11 i I k y are honest let them v(>te lor acctptance of oflQce at the earliest opportunity 
and with their new Jabel on go before the electoiate once again pioclaiming that they are 
only their old friends, now unmasked ard undisguised, if they come again, let them 
lule the country. If not, let others rule it. Let them live or let live. 

TlK’se crest-fallen heroes have no choice but to be dumb. They have set up dummies 
in ( flfice, who play only to “ The Master’s Voice” coming from behind the screen. The 
tpectie of the Justice Ministry is ever before their eyes. Nothing should be attempted 
which might, in the least, disturb the present dumb-show, lest the spectre should walk 
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in again. These were the watch dogs of all popular rights and freedom in the country* 
What have they become now ? They are the watch-dogs of liberties elsewhere, regardless 
of the slavery at home. May I say in words borrowed of a very thoughtful writer “ Never 
Tarnish your all too patent hypocrisy at home with this incredible tenderness for foreign 
t ' a thousand miles off”. 

Lot our opponents glory in our so-called defeat ; but we recognise in the result of 
the elections only a blessing in disguise. In the piesent Council we are the only party 
and the only opposition. The Independents, the post-election political mushrooms, are 
no party at all. That best disciplined party in the woild, the Rwarapste, are torn 
now into as many divisions as there are men amongst them. The Justicites are the one 
party remaining in the Council, subject to discipline and guided by principles. 

The Swara3i^.B’ dread of a dissolution of the Council is another proof of the most 
convincing kind tliat the country is with us to- lay. It behoves our leaders to keep this 
enthusiasm burning by oiganised propagandt, and to fcf-d it with programmes of intensive 
constructive woik lest it perish from ennui. 

So much has been said, and in such vaiied forms, about the Independents and their 
Ministry that it seems needless to tay much moic. Placed m office by misguided autho- 
rity, they arc there : If tlu-y continue there longer than constitutional honesty and 
self-respect would peimit, wdiat better can you expect of theso creatuics of Swaraj'st 
hypocrisy ? The public would have left them alone regaiding them as more worthy of 
pity than of wrath. But dressed in a little brief authoiity and painfully C 'tiscious of it, 
they are fighting recklessly against tim^, and daikening the pages of their administration 
with an incredible speed. Their mal-administiation, their nepotism and ot^'cr abuses of 
their power and patronage h.ave nachccl a stage beyond which they can scaiccly go. 
Their precepts and their practices differ as widely Irorn one another as do those of tlieir 
Swarajist masteis. Piinciples which they boastfully pleached in the Council in Mai ch 
last have been thrown to the winds : and true to their name they are indeed woikmg 
independent of all honesty and principles. 

Rural Rt construction. 

Among the nation-building activities that our party should undertake,, I will give a 
place of no mean importance to the work of ruial ^<’cOIJ^tluctlon, Ninety per cent of 
our population inhabit the rural areas : it can be said of our country, with perfect truth, 
that “the nation lives in the village,” But all the modem leforms have yet scarcely 
touched the villager. A lai go propoit ion of our rural fellow citiZnns ate still beset ‘‘with 
poverty ” and misery “ of a kind which finds no parallel ” elsewhere, Says the Mahatmaji : 

“ The semi-slarvcd masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelcssness No sophistiy, 

no juggling in figures can explain away the skeletons in many villages Both 

England and the town-d wcllcr of India will have to answer, if thcie is a God above, tor 
this Clime against humanity, which is perhaps unequalled in histoiy.” Words cannot 
picture in a more appealing form the misery of the rural masses. There arc millions 
among them who ‘‘ go thiough life on insufficient food.” The rest of them suffer all the 
miseiicB of a primitive age. Education has not spread among them. They have none 
of the amenities of modern life. Their villages are not connected with the centres of 
civilisation or of production or consumption. They have neither an adiquate watei- 
supply nor any medical -relief. The tale of their misery is an old but a never-ending one. 

It must be the aim of all true patriotism to relieve the villager of his misciable po- 
verty and suffering and of his colossal ignorance. True national advance can be achieved 
only then. The flying columns of uiban intellect that are marching far ahead of the 
rural ranks do but ill-represont the strength or our political forces. 

It is sad to sec that the Government of the country have not yet applhd themselves, 
in sufficient earnestness, to this question of ruial amelioration. Their encigies aie still 
being exhausted by compilations of tables and “juggling in figures” to demonstrate to 
their masters in England that India is advancing in piospenty, as judged by their mis- 
calculated averages of the daily income of an Indian citizen. Let their labours, instead 
of being wasted on such endeavours to prove that black is white, be turned towanis some 
substantial and thoughtful schemes of constructive work to relieve the sufferings that 
we every day sec with our eyes. May I, in all humility, point out to the Government 
that the security of all constitutional Government in India lies in the innate conservatism 
of the villager, Sinn Feinism is only a rt cent product of the city and has not touched 
him. His welfare and his contentment must therefore be among the first concerns of any 
wise Government. His political conBCionsness is fast awakening, and there are already 
unmistakable indications of his revolt against the apathy of the Government and the 
selfishness of the town-dweller. 
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The Hod, Mr. HaDganatba Mudaliar has earned the gratitude of the public of thia 
province by the recent announcement of his private efforts towards the organisation of 
such a fund and the handsome contribution that he proposes to make for it. Let us hope 
that bis worthy example will be followed by the Government of which he is at presenti 
a member. 

It is our paramount duty to undertake an intense propaganda for educating and 
helping the villager to adequately realise his present situation, and to recognise who his 
real friends are. We should instil into him an abiding faith in our devotion to his 
welfare and not allow him to be misguided by the eloquent professions of mere lip 
sympathy made by self-seeking politicians engaged only in safe-guarding their own 
position of advantage, unmindful of the interests of the peasant and the labourer. 


Other Constructive Work, 

Untouchability is the greatest curse of India,'* say our Swarajist patriots, 
ljut they stirred yet their little finger to remove that curse ? How many of these 

apostles of love and sacrifice have gone to the numerous Agraharams of South India still 
prohibiting the untouchables from entering their streets and preached from the street 
Corners to their Brahmin brethren there that the Adi Dravida is a brother-oitiz'in of his, 
born of the same mother-land and with equal birth-rights, and that it is a sin against 
Wod and the country to forbid his entry into their streets? Let our Brahmin Swarajist 
friends start this preaching first and come out of it unscathed, before they expect us 
to accept their professions of interest and sympathy in this question. Let us leave them 
to their platform and their press : and concentrate our own action and organise it better 
than now. “ Untouchability is no formidable obstacle to Swaraj,** declared the President 
o the Congress of 1926 . Let the Mahatma speak in reply, for this is what he has said : 

Untouchability is another hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal is just as essential for 
^ attainment of Hindu-Moslem unity,** Let ns not live in the fooPs paradise 
V Brahmin Swarajists, but carry on our battles in the way shown to us by the 
vaikom Satyagrahie, and fighting with the irresistible force of our determination, restore 
to tneir liberty the millions of our suppressed brethren. 

f exhibiting yet towards Khaddar that unbounded entbnsiasm characteristic 

ai recent converts to a new faith. With a non-political organisation — the All-India 
bpinners Association now in charge of it— it has gone out of the field of party politics : 
n behoves us all to promote the production aud wearing of Khaddar as a sound 
economical proposition in our present state of depreesion. 

Total prohibition is our declared goal and we must reiterate, with increased empbasis. 
our demand for it both inside aud outside the Legislative Council, and cultivate, at the 
same time, in the country a feeling of general repulsion against liquor among the classes 
now addicted to it, and thus create an atmosphere helpful to our speedy attainment of 


Public Services. 

‘‘"S promiaeB of England in regard to the Indianiaation of 

i„ !• 7,' Rotiierford, m bis recent booh on "Modern 

rvJ ' •A.pologists for Great Britain dishonouring her promises and agreements 

point to the rrcent recommendations of the Lee Commission But the apologists 

of Ml ® the superior posts, the best paid appointments 

administering their own 

country for no other reason than that they do not belong to the, ruling race.** 

inequality of treatment and for this lamentable denial of justice, of 

up the excuse of efficiency pre- 

tZl •?, “we efficient than Indians The efficiency in exploV 

" °”® tb® chief causes of Indian poverty, 
motany*’’ India is rid of British efficiency the sooner she will recover financially 

DewM Bahadur Krishnan Nair, in hie Presidential Address at the Taniore Non- 
Brahmin Conference, said : “If there is one clique more than another which cTamouJs 
for appointments it is the clique consisting of the repiesentatives of the European Assooi- 

?o ThiT^^if ‘'’®“ own kith and kin.” In answer 
^ ** «''®^ Europeans sought for jobs irrespective of 

efficiency : and here is the reply in the words of a Britisher : “ Indians are excluded 
from administering their own country for no other reason than that they do not beloDB to 

we are all job-hunters-our traduoers more tLn 
ourselves ‘ nobody nesd be ashamed to confess it and be frightened by the gneers of 
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interested ciitiCB engaged in the same pnrsnit though not by the same honourable and open 
meane. 

What Dr. Rutherford wrote of Indianieation applies with equal force to the de- 
Brahminisation of our public services. The sooner we are rid of Brahmin efficiency, the 
sooner will we recover politically and morally. Is this bogey of Brahmin efficiency 
fated ever to die ? It occasionally disappears for a while, but struts up again, in increased 
vigour, with a change of the political or official atmosphere in its favour. 

Is there to be no end to this inequitous communal reign ? Has justice been banished 
from our benighted land ? Were our present methods of protest to prove fruitless ? Public 
opinion will not take all this humiliation lying low and will assert itself in more effec. 
tive ways. Ijet the Government note that, in denying us our legitimate share of office and 
power, they are pricking us at a most painful and deep-seated sore in our minds , and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that they cannot do it with impunity. 

The Staff Selection Board, which has made its contribution to the purification of the 
Public Services, is proposed to be replaced by a Provincial Commission, which will only 
be a costlier reproduction of this body. It has been already proclaimed by an impartial 
news agency that its constitution will be non-communal, and we know what these words 
signify. 

This Commission will be only an additional burden to the tax-payer without any 
corresponding advantage. At a modest calculation, it will cause an expenditure of at least 
2 lakhs a year. Already low voices of protest are heard against this costly appointment 
for making appointments ; and we hope that when the time comes, the protest would 
become loud and organised enough to nip this scheme in the bud. 

Justicites and the Congress. 

There remains now the burning question of the day — the question of the advisability 
of the members of our party joining the Indian National Congress and dislodging, if 
possible, the narrow communal clique which now controls its executive. The question 
has to be examined anxiously and in all its bearings. All possible developments should be 
foreseen, so far as human foresight can reach, and corresponding lines of action chalked 
out in advance. Remember, Gentlemen, that we, Justicites, cannot afford to put our 
hands to the plough and then look back. 

The first question that confronts us in considering the problem is this : In the event 
of our joining the Congress, what is to become of our own organisation and what is to be 
our relationship to it ? The easy answer that suggests itself is that the South Indian 
Liberal Federation shall stand to the non-Brahmins of this Province in the same position, 
as the All-India Muslim League occupies with reference to the Muslims, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha with reference to the Hindus of Northern India. This analogy perhaps 
overlooks a sharp distinction. Neither the Muslim League nor the Hindu Sabha appears 
to impose any definite political faith on their members. The only tie that binds their 
members together is the allegiance to a common religion and the need for concerted 
action, whenever the interests of these religionists are threatened. On their rolls may 
at once be found the most revolutionary and the most reactionary ot politicians, with 
exponents of all the intermediate political faiths thrown in between these irreconcil- 
able extremes. The same is true of the numerous Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
communal bodies of our own Presidency. The position of our organisatiem is different. 
Members of the South Indian Liberal Federation are bound to one another not only 
by ties of common communal interests but also by a living political and social faith. 
Justice is our Watchword — Justice political, social and economic. The main articles 
of our faith embodied in our creed, in the proceedings of our Confederation, and the 
pronouncements of our leaders, may be summed up in a few sentences. We believe 
that no form of Government can be accepted as satisfactory in our country, which does 
not guarantee to every community its due share ot power and responsibility. The 
responsible Government which we are after is not that counterfeit article which satisfies 
the theorist but benefits only the monopolist, but the embodiment of genuine democracy, 
whose benefits all the communities of the country will equally enjoy. As I have said 
before, communal representation is the expedient that we advocate towards that end. 

Secondly, we believe that what we call our Hindu Social Order,'* has become 
80 thoroughly out of date, and so entirely devoid of meaning and purpose in its arrange- 
ments, that it ought to-day to be more correctly described as ** the Hindu Social Disorder.** 
It tends not towards mutual co-operation and trust between communities, but towards 
mutual antagonisum and distrust. Its arrangements have the effect of offending 
against the self-respect of every oommunity except the Brahmin. We stand for the removal 
of all those conditions nnder whfch one Hindu, may by reason of the accident of birth, 
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look upon bis brother-Hmdu as his inferior. Natural corollaries of Lis proposition are 
the bieakiug of the monopoly of a particular caste to rights of priesthooi, the removal of 
untouchability, and other movements of a similar kind. 

In regard to the Mont-Ford Reforms, we have consistently taken the position that 
they ought to be worked for what they are worth, firstly, because we could by that means 
lender to our pcopis such good as the reforms may yield, and S‘*condJy because by success- 
fully woiking them, we could effectively knock the bottom out of the argument of those 
who pretend to hold that India is not fit to govern herself. 

This outline sketched of the mam principles for which our Party stands enables us 
to see where we differ fiom the current politics of the Indian National Congress. “ Con- 
gress Entry ” ought not to mean freedom for the members of our party to ad'*pt any of the 
present political principles of th^ Indian National Congress, whicli violate the fundamen- 
tal doctimes of our movement : nothing should be tolerated which would impair the 
solidarity and sanctity of our present situation, and that is happily the univeisal feeling 
everywhere. S.ife-guaids adequate for this purpose should be devised, if Congress Entry 
is resolved upt)n. 

One of tlui main obircts for which Congress Entry is advocated is to capture the 
C-jiigrcbs and utilise it for the more effectual propagation of the gospel of our Party. You 
remember that we captured the Legislative Council, and us ‘d it for six years as our 
instrument for the betterment of the people. We have been able to do a great deal by that 
means towauls carrying our ideal into practice, and improving the lot of our ftllow citi- 
zens. Why should we not. In a similar way, ask the advocates of Congress Entry, to try 
to capture the Indian National Congress and utilise it as our instrument for the benefit 
of the country ? 

The quesiioii is : Is it necessary 1 Is it worth while ? The answer given by our 
pro-entry friends is m the affirmative and lor these reasons. The fiiht is : For more than 
a generation the best men m India have given their best to the Indian Natioiral Congress 
and have built lor it a prestige and a reputation which, in spite of all the mismanagement 
and false-dealing to which it has b* en subjected during recent years, still stand very 
high in India and abi oad. It may be an advantage for us to capture the Congress, and 
use Its name and piestige for the propagation ot our gospel. 

The second reason is this : The Jndian Nati')nal Congress at the present day claims 
to be the most icpiesentative political organisation m our countiy. We controvert that 
point and maintain that the Congress has become the matrumeut of a clique and has 
C'^ased to be representative of Indian public opinion. If so, why not wc piove the truth 
oi our conteiitiou by effictive action? Our oppon<*ntB say that wc are keeping out of 
the gicat National Institution because we arc conscious that our principles and opinion 
cannot win the acceptance of that representative organisation. Why should we not try 
and disprove this statement ? 

The third argument in favour ot Congress entry is this : There are a great many 
matteis in Indian politics which can be tackled only on an Ali-lndia basis. Bhnance with 
the connected question of protection, tariff, customs and expenditure, military and other- 
wise, 18 perhaps the chief of them. There are again the questions of Railways, of Indians 
abroad, etc. Our leaders feel handicapped m ref ( m cnee to these matters by the fact that 
our organisat ion 18 only provincial. The noerl for an All-India organisation to deal with 
these matters is felt everywhere : and it is argued that the Indian National Congress 
being the most influential of the All-India organisations now in the field, it would be 
wise for us to join that body, “ The voics of United India is scarcely heard now, there is 
no organ through which it can speak ” is the argument of our pro-entry friends. 

Of course, every one of these arguments is met by equally cogent counter-agumenla 
by the opponents of Congress entry. 

Gentlemen, whether we join the Congress or not, it is comparatively a minor matter. 
My one earnest desire is that we ought not to say or do anything that is, in the least, 
likely to impair our efficiency as a united and disciplined political party. Whatever 
the decision, let us arrive at it unanimouely, and once adopted, let us carry it out faithfully. 

Conclusion. 

The day ot deception is gone : we see m the horizon the dawn of a brighter and 
clearer day than we ever saw before. The country has realised more clearly now “ that 
our political future is not to be won merely by fine phiases or sentiments,’* The 
“ placid, pathetic contentment of the masses, ” is getting slowly but steadily disturbed. 
There is a healthy stir in the political atmospheie everywhere. Wo have before us that 
“ tide in our affairs which, taken at the flood, would lead on to fortune ” Now is the 
time for us to close our ranks, and march united in |a true spirit of sacuflci' and service. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

1 . Congress Entry Resolution . 

The Confederation reassembled on the 3rd JULY and proceeded with reso- 
lutions. The first resolution relating to the Congress entry ran thus : — 

“(a) Whereas it is desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj 
steps must be taken to bring about a greater unity amongst the various political 
parties in India, and whereas certain interested persons who have converted the 
Congress in Madras into a communal organisation to the serious detriment of 
national interests, have been misrepresenting both individually and in an organised 
manner the aims and objects of the non-Rrahmin movement and whereas it is 
necessary that the non-Rrahmin movement must have a wider field of activity in 
order to counteract such mischievous propaganda and correctly interpret and 
spread the ideals and objects of the movement, this Confederation give liberty to 
such of the members of the S. I. L. F. as are willing to join the Congress to do 
so. (b) This Confederation further resolves that the S. 1. L. F. shall retain its 
individuality as a separate organisation, (c) This Confederation exhorts all non- 
Rrahmins to join the S. I. L. F. and to work for the uplift of the masses.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar. He said that after 
a considerable discussion, the Subjects Committee came to the conclusion in 
favour of Congress entiy. Constitutional experts were in favour of that entry. 
The Congress was being used to the disadvantage of the non-Rrahmins, for the 
power, of the Congress so far as Madras was concerned lay in the hands of Rrah- 
mins. Non-Rrahmins should therefoie wrest that power from the hands of Brahmins 
and use the power to the advantage of non-Rrahmins. 

An Amendment 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved the following amendment for the reason that the 
wording of the resolution did not satisfy some of the members present at the 
meeting : — 

“Whereas it is highly necessary and desirable to bring about a greater unity 
amongst the no-Brahmins of all shades of opinion and whereas certain interested 
persons who have converted the Congress into a monopolistic organisation have been 
misrepresenting both individually and m an organised manner the aims and objects 
of the non-Rrahmin movement and whereas it is necessary that such mischievous 
propaganda and misrepresentations should be counter-acted and whereas it is also 
necessary that steps should be taken to correctly interpret and spread the ideals and 
objects of the movement, this Confederation while exhorting all non-Rrahmins to 
join the S. I. L. F. gives liberty to such of the members of the S. I. L. F, as are 
willing to join the Congress and other similar organisations to do so. 

The object of the amendment was to retain the prestige and dignity of the non- 
Brahmins ot the S. I. L. F and to bring about harmony among all non-Brahmins 
whether they belonged to the Congiess or the Justice Party. 

Mr. T. V. Subramaniam Pillai in seconding the amendment said that the 
amendment, if carried, would not work detrimentally to the inteiests of non-Brahmins# 
This Confederation clearly proved that the non-Brahmins loved the movement 
intensely. The object of the amendment was to make up the differences existing 
between non-Brahmins of the Congress Party and those of the Justice Party. If 
the differences were removed by allowing non-Brahmins to be members of the 
Justice Party and of the Congress, all non-Brahmins could work for their benefit. 
The object of the present move was to wrest the power of the Congress Brahmins 
to use that power against the non-Brahmins from their hands. Let there be no 
doubt as to the success of the new move. If a large number of non-Brahmins 
joined the Congress by signing the creed their voice must prevail. It they failed in 
their attempt, they might convene another Confederation and decide to stay from the 
Congress for ever. There was not the least doubt that the Justice Party would 
suffer in any way. The non-Brahmin movement had done wonderful good to th^ 
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country which the Congress would never produce. The non-Brahmins of this 
Presidency should capture the Provincial Congress Committee first. The A. I. C. C. 
should yield to its demand otherwise it would not be an All-India organization. He 
asked the audience to give the leaders a trial which would not cost them anything. 

Mr. Alagiriswami Naidu ( Pattukettah) speaking next said that people of his 
stamp had sufficient experience of the Congress and had come out of it disgusted but 
others wanted to enter it, with a view to gain experience themselves. People of his 
stamp should continue to work for the benefit of the community of non-Brahmins. 
The Justice Party should continue its work undeterred by their defeat at the last 
election. I.et those, who wished to join the Congress and attain Swaraj, do so. 

Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, in supporting, said the non-Brahmins were 
the originators of the Congress. But now the power was in the hands of Brahmins. 
The present move was to get back that pouer. The Congress had among its 
members eminent patriots (non-Brahmins) working hard for self-government. Should 
the non-Brahmins of the Justice l^arty sit in deliberations with those eminent non- 
Brahmins and woik for the attainment of Swaraj, the Congress could not get away 
from the idea of communal lepresentation so long as vaiious classes and communi- 
ties existed in India. Without any hesitation they should all join the Congress. 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved to further amend his amendment by inserting 
after the words “all .shades of opinion” in the amendment the words “whereas it is 
desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj steps must be taken to bring 
about unity amongst the warious political parties in India.” The words “while 
exhorting” should appear in the end as “and exhorts”. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Subramania Pillai and accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. 

The amended amendment was then supported by Mr. Subramania Nalnar 
(Sattur). He urged the necessity for joining the Congress so that the joint demand 
of the nation might be heard by their rulers. 

Mr. Dandapani Pillai next supported the amended amendment. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously. 

Speeches by Leaders. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chetti, who was requested to speak, said that non- 
Brahmin movement was born in Coimbatore ten years ago. Now it had grown, 
strong. During the last few years he had come to know that politicians of other 
provinces had not a con ect idea of the non-Biahrnin movement and were under the 
impression that the Justice Patty was based on class hatred. Truly it might be said 
that the justice Party stood to lemove class hatied. He was accused that he really 
belonged to the Justice Party in the gaib of nationalism. Communal representation 
was accepted by the Congress. What was the Lucknow pact in respect of 
Mahomedans ? At piesent theie was no neces.sity fora separate electorate for non- 
Brahmins. Even the Mahomedans did not want separate electorate at present. The 
Congress stood foi equal Justice to all and “The Hindu” received to-day expressed 
correctly the view of the Congress. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was not fit to be the 
Congress President as he was a class hatei and he would bring forward a resolution 
before the A. I. C. C. to that effect. In conclusion, he said that the non-Brahmins 
should join the Congress in large numbers with a view to lend their support to the 
national demand for Swaraj. He added that he would gladly join the Justice Party. 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu next addressed the meeting. He said that the Congress 
had stood between one set of non-Brahmins and another till now, and that they had 
all become one. If this union had been effected before the election, the non- 
Brahmins would have come out victorious. Swaraj should be their goal and at the 
same time they should tiy to uproot the power of Brahmins. The two should go 
together. Let not Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar or anybody think that the Justice Party 
would hesitate to reject their titles before joining the Congress. He then explained 
the conduct of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar as being opposed to principles of the 
Congii^ss and exhorted the audience to join hands and work for the uplift of the 
masses, the majority of whom are non-Brahmins. In future they should enter the 
Congress just as the Swarajists entered the Council and give up class hatred. He 
too ended his speech by saying that he would join the Justice Party. 
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Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar Mho next addressed the meeting said that 
non-Brahmins had been called class haters hoM-ever hard they might work for the 
good of the country, without class hatred. In future he would call the Raja of 
Panagal as the leader of the non-Brahmins. Great credit was due to Mr. E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker iind others for yielding to this arrangement. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naickcr, next addressing the meeting, said that the non- 
Brahmins should work unitedly and should try to bring into their fold all non- 
Brahmins whether they be Independents or otherwise. 

Mr. Surendranath Arya next addressed the rneeting. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who rose amidst cheers, said that there was some 
misapprehension that this new move might endanger the separate entity of the South 
Indian Liberal Fedeiation. Now the unanimity with which the resolution had been 
passed showed that such an apprehension was unfounded and not contemplated at 
all. The Party now became more virile, and would march forward to greater glory 
and success. The appeal to non-Brahmins of all parties to join the movement had 
been fructified ui a tangible form by the resolution being carried. The party welcomed 
those who joined the mo\enient without the slightest reservation for the establish- 
ment of the just privileges of non-Brahmins. If the party felt that he should go 
and enter the Congress to carry out the object of the S. 1. L. F. he would do so with 
their mandate. 


2. Non-Acceptance of Office. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachellam Chettiar moved the following resolution : 

“In view of the fact that the Justice Party after having worked the system of 
diarchy for six years in this Province has found, as stated in the memoranda of its 
Minisfers that it is a difficult system to work ; and in view' also of the fact that it is 
impossible to carry on a diarchic administration, if any portion of the reserve half is 
fundamentally opposed to the piinciples and policy of the transferred half ; and in 
view further of the fact that it has been found possible under the diarchic system to 
install in office a benami ministry which has w'orked no following in the Council and 
which by its unscrupulous methods has brought the administration of local self- 
government into contempt ; this confederation w’hile approving and ratifying the 
attitude taken up by the members of the Justice Party in the Legislative Council 
declares it as its considered opinion that the Justice Party should not accept the 
responsibility of office till Provincial autonomy is conceded to the Province’'. 

This resolution w^as seconded by Mr. Pannirselvam and carried. 

3. No Oonfldenoe In The Governor. 

Mr. M. T. Subrahmanya Mudaliar next moved the following resolution : — 

“Whereas by continuing in office, a Ministry, which depends for its very existence 
upon an unholy alliance w'ith an apparent opposition and which, meiely to support 
that opposition has by its unprincipled and unscrupulous acts, in icference parti- 
cularly to the detriment of local self-government and by a gross misuse of the powers 
of nomination detrimental to the purity of the administration of local self-govern- 
ment, is bringing into contempt ; and w-hereas further by permitting a member 
of the Executive Council to abuse his position and authority to foster and strengthen 
the monopoly of public and responsible offices by a particular community which 
is already over repiesented and diverse similar acts ; Ilis Excellency the Governor 
has alienated the sympathies of the masses of the vast Province, this confederation 
places on record its emphatic opinion that His Excellency the Governor is forfeiting 
his claim to the confidence of the people as a just and impartial administrator of the 
Province in his charge. 

Mr. A. Ramasw'ami Mudaliar in seconding the motion said that they should 
enter the protest against the manner in which the administiation was carried so 
that those responsible for the administration might revise their ways. The resolution 
expressed want of confidence in the Governor who formed a Ministry from the In- 
dependents who had no party behind them and who suffered a series of defeats for 
three long months. The (jovernor ought to have asked the Ministers to resign and 
taken upon his shoulder the control of the transferred departments. Further, the 
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Governor, had made himself directly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Province, especially of’ local self-government. On the reserved side, the adminis- 
tration was not in the inteiest of the general taxpayer. The 'Futicorin Harbour, 
Mettur and Pykhara schemes were instances. His Excebency had therefore forfei- 
ted the confidence of the public of this province in his administration. In the mat- 
ter of Judicial administration and the constitution of the judicial y, things were done 
without the slightest regard to public opinion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved to amend the resolution so as to include 
the words “that the Governor should be recalled” and made a strong speech, liut 
at the request of his friends he did not press the amendment. 

The resolution was put to the confederation and carried unanimously. 

4. Other BeBolutions 

The following resolutions were also carried 

“This confederation strongly condemns the action of the Government of India 
in rejecting the recommendations of the Textile Tariff Roaid and urges upon Govern- 
ment the imperative necessity of affording adequate protection to the Indian Mill 
Industiy.” 

“Whereas grave apprehensions are entertained by the public regarding the 
propriety, financial and otherwise, of the schemes relating to Pykhara, Mettur and 
Tuticoi in harbour and whereas further thci e is a general uneasiness that even in 
the actual execution of these schemes the interests of the general taxpayer are not 
adequately safcguaided, this confedciation is of opinion that the* Rt. Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India and the (government of India should immediately 
constitute an impartial committee to examine fully the scliemcs from all points of 
view and to advise the local Ciovernment thereon and tliat till then the working of 
the schemes should be kept in abeyance.” 

The Conference then adjoin ned for the day. 

6. Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

On the 4th JULY the following resolutions were adopted : — “This Confeiciue 
resolves that full provincial autonomy be granted immediately to this province and 
further resolves that the Government of India be made responsible for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. In view of the fact that the majority of the labourers forms the non- 
Rrahmin public, this Confederation is of opinion that a labour organ should, w ith 
ample funds, necessarily be started to ventilate their grievances. 

“It regrets that (jovernment did not give them any adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council, local bodies, etc, in spite of their remaining in a large majority. 

“It requests ('lovernment to nominate them to places which fall vacant. 

“It desires that labour candidates should be leturned unopposed in elections and 
that a non-ofticial Mediation Board should be established to settle disputes between 
labour and capital.” 

Resolutions to give up the taking of priests on ceremonial occasions from a 
third community, on self-respect and self-help, method of w'orshipping god, removal 
of untouchability, wearing of khaddai w'ere also passed. 

The confederation rondernned the picponderance of Ikahniins in Civil and 
Judicial and other departments, including the Secretariat and opined that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aipr was not the proper person to lepresent India at the Geneva 
Conference. The Chaiiman made a few remaiks congratulating the non-Brahmins 
assembled at the meeting on the great success of the Confederation. With the usual 
vote of thanks to the President, the volunteers, etc., the Confederation came to a 
close. 
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The Bombay Mon-Brahmin Conference. 

The Special Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference opened at Bombay on the 
27th AUGUST before a large gathering. Mr. B. K. Dalvi, the President of the 
Belgaum Municipality, was in the chair. 

Mr. DALVI made out a vigorous plea against the proposal to enter the Congress. 
The policy of the Swarajists, he declared, was the policy of the Congress. The 
Congressmen wanted to destroy Dyarchy and lestoie Bureaucracy and to do away 
with communal representation whether in the legislative bodies or in the public 
services. He asked the Non-Brahmins that the ])resent-day ideal of the Congress 
was in consonance with their ideals. They should not be enamouied of Congress- 
entry. Were they going to kill their own institution and join hands with the 
Congressmen, in order to destroy the Constitution under which they had achieved so 
much for the benefit of the agricultural and working classes ? 

Nothing, Mr. Dalvi continued, would be more unwise and suicidal than to think 
of entering the Congress, at the piescnt junctuic, when the Statutory Commission 
w’as imminent. Non-Brahimns should stnve to obtain representation on the Commis- 
sion and put forw'ard then demands before it was appointed. Iheie was no use 
creating breaches in Non- Brahmin ranks on points like Congi css-entry at a time 
when unity Wcas essential to secuie a hearing at the hands of the Commiss'on. 
Further, the conditions which necessitated the disqiialirication imposed on mcmbeis 
of the Non-Bitahmin Paity against joining other oiganisntions, had not in any 
w'ay changed. He did not find anything atti active in the Congress, which, in the 
words of its prospective Piesident, was one vast camp of w’arnng communal factions, 
bent on destroying each other. Did the Non-Brahmins want to add one more 
warring camp to those already existing m it ? 

Turning to the Coimbatore resolutions, the Chairman thought that the Madras 
Non-Brahmins forgot that they formed a pait and parcel of the Al)-lndia Non- 
Brahmin Party and that they should consult the other members of that party before 
taking action entailing giave and serious consequences. Looked at from any point 
of view, he could not recommend to the Bombay Non-Brahmins, the action of their 
Madras brethren, unles.*^ the former wished to be blind imitators. 

Continuing, Mr. Dalvi said that the reasons given for the Madras Non-Brahmins* 
decision, were that dyaichy had failed and that the ('lOveinor had acted on the 
advice of some high officer in not ofiei mg the Ministerships to the Justice Party. It 
was difficult to undei stand, s.aid Mr. Dalvi, why, when the knowledge of the failure 
of dyarchy had dawmed on the Madras Non-Brahmins, they went to the polls as 
constitutionalists, saying they had been able to work dyarchy successfully and had 
many schemes on hand to carry through, if they were returned to pow'cr. The 
defective nature of dyarchy could not, therefore, be the real cause of the Coimbatore 
decision of the Justice Party. 

As regards the ground that His Excellency did not offer ministerial posts to the 
Justice Party, all that he knew was that His Excellency had no other alternative but 
to ask the Independent Party to foim a Ministry, which they could do as they had 
the indirect support of the Congress Party members. That was perfectly cons- 
titutional. Under the Constitution, His Excellency was bound to choose Ministers 
from the party wdiich could run dyarchy ; and Non-Brahmins, as constitutionalists, 
could not have any gmdge against those who acted equally constitutionally. 

Resolutions. 

On the 28th AUGUST there w’as a full attendance of delegates when the 
Conference reassembled, »at lo p.m., wuth Mr. Dalvi in the chair. 

The Subjects Committee had just risen after a prolonged discussion of the 
main proposition before the Conference, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar taking a 
prominent part in it and explaining the circumstances which necessitated the decision 
taken by the Madras Non-Brahmins. Mr. Mudaliar endeavoured also to counteract 
the lead given by the President against the proposal to enter the Congress ; but the 
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Committee eventually rejected the proposal by 12 to 10 votes ; ’and the principal 
resolution before the open Conference therefore took the following shape : — 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party 
and the Indian National Congress in Bombay, the Conference is of opinion 
that it is not at all desirable for the Party to join the Indian National Congress 
nor is it advisable for the members of the party to join that body.'’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. D. W. Rawoot declared that the Congress was 
so disorganised that it would be worse than useless to form a part of it. By doing so, 
the Non-Brahmins would succeed in denying themselves the opportunities they had of 
'serving the country through the Councils and the Cabinets. 

M. K. S. (iupta in seconding, asked why the Non-Brahmins should enter a 
body whose ideals and methods were as vague as could be. 

MK. MCHARE’s amendment 

Mr. Vichaie opposed ‘the lesolution, in a speech which was enthusiastically 
received. He declared that the opposition to entry into the Congress was engineered 
by interested leaders, who were afraid that their influence might be lost, as the result 
of such a step. He proposed an amendment, to the cflect, that the Conference had 
no objection to individual members of the party being members of the Congress also. 

The supporters of the amendment were given in equally enthusiastic hearing. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Ex-Minister, explained that what the amendment sought 
to convey was implied in the original resolution, w’hich, he said, while prohibiting the 
party from joining the congiess left it open to individual members to do so, if they 
chose. 

This intei pi elation opened an avenue for compiornisc between the section suppor- 
ting the resolution and the amendments. 

COMPROMISE RESOLUTION CARRIED 

Accordingly, a short informal discussion was held, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
participating, and as a result the following compromise resolution w'as agreed to : 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party and 
the Indian National Congress in Bombay, this Conference is of opinion that it is not 
desirable for the party to join the Congress, nor is it advisable for the members of 
the party to join it; provided that any member who thinks he can further the parly’s 
cause better thereby, may do so.” 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

The second lesoliUion accepted Mr. B, V. Jadhav as the Leader, and Rao- 
Bahadur Kambli as the Deputy Leader of the Non-Biahmin I'aiTy in Bombay; wdiile a 
third suggested measures for the strengthening of the party organisation. 

After adopting these icsolutions, the conference dispersed. 


The Indian Christian Conference. 


The fourteenth Session of the All India Christian Confeience met at Allahabad 
on the 30th DECEMBER 1927. The President Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram of Lahore, 
in the course of his address said : — 

Chairman of the Reception Committee and brother delegates,— It is hardly 
necessary for me to reiterate what has been repeatedly said in previous years that 
we, as an Indian Christian community, share all the high and noble ideals and 
aspirations that India’s sons and daughters have for their motherland. In no way 
do we lag behind in our loyalty and patriotism to our country and in no way do we 
desire to keep ourselves aloof from the main currents of our national life and its 
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struggle to attain all that is high and best, and we share equally with all our country" 
men the glory of our heritage and their hopes and longings for the present and the 
future. If there are still some of our countrymen who consider that we do not 
regard ourselves as Indians, or that we are not patriotic they simply ignore our past 
and present history. In the list of illustrious gentlemen who have presided over the 
deliberation of this gathering during the past I2 years you will hardly meet a name 
which is not of Indian origin. 

MISS MAYORS ATTACK 

Ordinarily no useful purpose would be served by referring to Miss Katherine 
Mayo's book ‘Mother India’ as many voices have been raised from both the press and 
the platform against some of the insinuations contained in this publication. It has been 
contended and that also by at least one person of importance that the publication of 
this book is a part of the missionary propaganda. It therefore become^ necessary 
to make some refeience to this unpleasant subject, specially as it teaches us a few 
other lessons. 

The arcusation that this book has been written at the instigation of Christian 
missionary interests is baseless and unfounded. The National Christian Council, as 
representing all the important churches and missions in this country has authori- 
tatively denied this charge and has in clear terms disapproved and condemned the 
book. 

The accusation is a warning to those of our missionary friends who are still in 
the habit of laying emphasis on and exaggerating some of the dark and evil aspects 
of Indian life for the purpose of their piopaganda in the ‘homeland.’ There was a time 
w’hen this was common occurrence, but we have every reason to believte that there 
has been more or less a complete change of heart in this matter and a great majority 
of our missionaiy friends have changed their angle of vision entirely so that there is 
now more and more appreciation on their part of the beautiful and worthy elements in 
Indian culture and life. The Indian Christians at any rate do not stand for such 
propaganda which is calculated to bring India into contempt, and have on many 
occasions openly condemned it. On the whole this attitude has been supported by 
our missionary friends, though there are still cases where dubious methods are utilised, 
but the sooner such methods are given up the better for all concerned. 

The gieatest defect of this book lies in the argument whereby it is sought to make 
political deductions from social conditions and social evils. If the book had been 
wTitten purely with a view to draw attention to some of the glaring evils of social life 
in India, theie would have been no need of di awing conclusion for political purposes, 
neither would there have been any necessity for indulging in such gro.ssly exaggerated 
generalisations and mis-statements as the book contains. The basic conception of the 
book is waong. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

An impoitant question which is still pending solution and has a vital bearing 
on our future is that of inter-communal relationships. Nothing has so much shattered 
our faith in our future and dimmed our hopes as the unabated continunce of mutual 
distrust between the two largest communities. Though the third community in India 
in numbers, we are comparatively a minor and a small factor. It would be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to make bold suggestions to the older communities. We have 
watched with the keenest disappointment the failure of all Unity Conferences and of 
all attempts at peace and the settlement of differences. If this problem is incapable of 
solution, then it may be humbly submitted that our demands for sei-government and 
S waraj are a mere dream and chimera. There is a tendency in some quarters to lay 
the entire blame on the Government. The Government, like all other human insti- 
tution, is open to all the temptations and foibles to which the human mind is proiffe. 
It will therefore not be surprising if certain of its officials take advantage of this weak- 
ness in our national life, but I fail to understand why we should worry or bother about 
the Government while the matter primarily concerns ourselves. It behoves us first of 
all to search our own minds and hearts, before we absolve ourselves of our duty in 
this connection and before we place the responsibility of blame on other shoulders 
It would appear from the abortive Unity Conference at Simla, that there was con- 
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siderable difference of opinion as to the causes of conflict between the two great 
communities. There are some who maintain that the causes are mainly political, 
while others hold that they are chiefly to be found in the domain of religion, while 
still others relegate them to the economic sphere. This only shows that they are so 
complex and intricrOte, that it is difficult to make a simple authoritative analysis. It 
might be of leal advantage, if a study of the problem could be made by a group of 
persons well versed in the ait of scientific research in problems whose ramifications 
aie found in as varied spheres as religion, economics and politics. The system of 
dyarchy and the formula for lesponsible sclTgovernment were evolved by a method 
of group study undertaken by a huger number of pei sons interested in the problem 
under expert guidance. If a similar study could be undertaken of the communal 
problem it would undoubtedly be v’ery v'aluable. If groups for the study of this moment- 
ous problem could be organised throughout the countiy under the machinery provi- 
ded for sifting of the materials and for re-discussions of the issues that emerge, it 
would then be possible unless the malady is incurable, which I for one refuse to 
believe, to submit the conclusions to competent doctors for their diagnosis and 
proposals foi remedial measuies. 

THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

Now’ I come to another important matter that must receive your best thought 
at this Conference. What is to be our attitude towards the forthcoming “Simon 
Commission on the Reforms.” Have we anything to place before it, or do we at all 
desire to appear bcfoic it ? The most impoitant issue to be raised is that of India’s 
constitutional advance tow'aids the goal of complete responsible government on 
Dominion lines. It is an issue wffiich I feel myself incompetent to discuss at great 
length. It might v\ell be left to our National leaders of the various schools of thought 
to discuss between themselves, to ai rive at a common mind and then to place it 
before the Commission on behalf of the United Nation, if such a contingency is within 
the rage of practical politics. But we may well turn our attention to that aspect of 
the matter which concerns us more closely in this Conference, namely immediate future 
constitution of India. 

Before I go any further the question of our attitude towards the proposal of 
boycotting the Commision may be raised. Like all our countrymen wc are disap- 
pointed by and icsent the non-inchusion of Indians in the proposed Commission. We 
maintain equally with them that the theioy underlying the decision is basically wrong. 
The object of the pi oposed boycott is not quite clear. Is it a method of protest 
against what is rcgaiilvd as a wiong done to India, or is it a political w’eapon to be 
used for securing political piogiess ? There needs to be cleaicr thinking on this issue. 
It needs to be rcmc*mbered that Indian opinion has not altogether been eliminated, 
since piovision has been made for it to hav^c its v^oicc heard at more than one stage of 
the enquiiy. Let us hope that a veiy great deal of serious and even heart-searching 
consideiation will be given to the subject before any leap is taken. Mere resentment 
at a certain action, however deep and strong it may be, cannot be sufficient justi- 
fication foi adoptmg extreme measures specially if they aic of a negative nature. 

COMMUNAL representation 

We have repeatedly declared that w'e are against communal representation, at 
least through separate electorates. Personally I belong to that school of thought 
whch regards communal representation in any form as vicious and harmful to the best 
inteiest of the nation. There are, however, a majoiity of our cc-religionists who 
consider that the time hns not yet come for the complete abolition of communal 
inteiests in our civic bodie.*^. As a community we are now agreed that at any rate we 
d|?sire representation through joint electorates. For the last three years the All-India 
Conference of Indian Chiistians has announced this to be our deliberate policy. The 
United Provinces Provincial Indian Christian Association, which was in favour of 
separdte electorates last year, has this year veered round and accepted the principle 
of joint electorates. Last year the All-India Conference met at Madras, where our 
community has 5 seats by separate electorates. Even theie the majority was in favour 
of representation through joint electorates. It is clear, therefore, that we are united, 
or at least have a considerable majority in favour of representation througti 
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joint electorates. It is clear therefore, that we arc united, or at least have a conside* 
rable majority in favour of asking for the reservation of seats in a system of joint 
electorates. 

The System of Nominations. 

There is always a stigma attached to the nominated seats. Apart from this, 
in making nominations the eyes of the Government are always on the balance of 
the voting power in the Councils and therefore, in selecting their men for nomination, 
political considerations do come in which are not healthy fiom the point of view of 
a community which can for all practical purposes only be represented through that 
channel. It is an open secret that, in certain cases when making nominations, the 
heads of the principal governments consult the would-be ministers who naturally 
desire to consolidate their position in the councils by inci easing the number of their 
own supporters. The nominated members thus become the nominees of the 
Government rather than the representatives of the community which they are sup- 
posed to represent. Only a person who is independent of all outside influences can 
be a worthy representative of our community. He should not always feel it his 
duty to go to the Government Lobby, nor should he feel shy of it, because the 
popular cry outside the legislatures demands otherwise. We do not want men of 
extreme views on cither side. An Indian Christian must in every case follow the 
dictates of his conscience and should weigh and value every issue primarily from 
the moral point of view. Only then will there be any justification for our repiesenta- 
tion. Only then will we have a real part to play in moulding the future destinies of 
our country. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were passed supporting temperance and \velcoming the formation 
of the Prohibition League and urging that steps be taken to encourage young men 
to qualify for commercial and technical and agricultural careers, and urging the 
Government to recruit Indian Christians for the regular Indian Army. 

On the next day, the 31st DECEMBER, a number of resolutions were passed 
by the Conference. Among them was a resolution condemning Miss Mayors 
book ; but the Conference was of opinion that it should constitute a call to service 
on the pait of Indians. 

The Conference deplored the unhappy state of communal tension and reiterated 
its belief in joint electorates. 

Dealing with the Statutary Commission, the Confeience condemned the non- 
inclusion of Indians ; but urged the country to caiefully consider whether the best 
interests of the nation were not likely to be seriously piejudiccd by following a 
policy of boycott. It pleaded for higher and more adequate status for the legisla- 
tive committee and urged the national leaders to draw up a constructive and practi- 
cable constitution and submit it to the Commission. 


The All India Ehilafat Conference. 

The All-India Khilafal Conference assembled on the 25th DECEMBER in 
the forenoon in the Congress pavilion Madras, Moulvi Md. Shaft presiding. Among 
those present were the Ali Brothers, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Dr. Abdur Rahman and 
Moulvi Abdul Bari, M.L.C. 

Dr. Kitchlew had sent a telegram expressing inability to attend on account of 
his presence being required at Calcutta, but urging the Conference to boycott the 
Simon Commission and to frame a national constitution. Dr. Syed Mahmud and 
other Moslem leaders had also sent messages of sympathy. 

Moulvi Murtuza, M.L. A., then delivered his welcome address, in the course of 
which he pleaded for boycott of the Simon Commission, which he characterised as 
a wanton affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion and also emphasised 
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the need for a national constitution. He also pleaded for Hinda-Moslem unity and 
the Calcutta proposals for Hindu-Musalman settlement. 

Moulvi Md. Shaft, M.L.A., who was then formally elected to the Chair amidst 
cries of “AUa-ho-Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleading^ for co-operation of 
his co-religionists in boycotting the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The Presi- 
dent was against the acceptance of Legislative Committees, which, he remarked, 
was calculated to demoralise Indian life and lowcf its tone besides vitally affecting 
their best and national interests. 

Moulvi Shaft prefaced his address with a plea for keeping the Khilafat Com- 
mittees alive. He opined that Mahomedans would be committing a folly if they 
should say that unless a settlement was arrived at in legard to their social and poli- 
tical rights, they should desist fiom boycott of the Simon Commission. Certainly 
this was no time to talk of settlements. 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of Afghanistan and supported His 
Majesty’s suggestion of an Asiatic League. 

The conference then adjoin ned to reassemble in the night when Moulvi Shaft 
moved from the chair a resolution of condolence at the death of Zaglul 
Pasha, whose demise, the motion added, was a great loss to the dependent Eastern 
nations. 

Moulvi Shaukat All in moving the next resolution thanking the King of Afgha- 
nistan for receiving an address fiom the Khilafat Committee declared that His 
Majesty was going to Europe to gam knowledge and experience with a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him success. 

On a motion of Moulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib M.L.A. the Conference passed a 
resolution approving the Delhi proposals put forth by the Muslim Party of India and 
approved of by the A. I. C. C. at bombay and also approving of the Calcutta unity 
proposals in the direction of establishing Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Mr. Shuaib Quraishi in supporting the resolution explained the scope of the 
Calcutta unity proposals. He stated that dominance of the British over India is 
solely due to the discord that is prevailing between the two great communities of 
India. He continued that the moment the two communities unite and recognise and 
respect each other's rights and piivileges that moment India wins Swaraj. The Con- 
ference then dissolved. 


The Calcutta Khilafat Conference. 

Piesiding over the Khilafat Conference at Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
2 1 St AUGUST, Maulana MahomcdAli sounded a note of warning on the question 
of Music before Mosques. 

The Maulana said that he was prepared, in the common interest of the country 
and national development, even to concede this to the Hindus ; for he knew that 
when the Moslem really concentrated on his prayers, no music and no beating of 
drums could disturb him. But, he could not tolerate any insult to the Holy 
Prophet. He strongly criticised the speech of Dr. Moonji, who had stated that the 
sword of the Mahomedans had turned the Hindu countries into Mahomedan 
countries. It was the spirit of /slam, he emphasised, that conquered India, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan and Persia. Islam spread on account of the truth in it. 

The Moulana asserted that it was a foolish idea for the Hindus to think of 
driving the Mahomedans out ; and concluded that there was only one ideal for the 
Moslems in India. That was mutual understanding of each other, a spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali explained in what relationship the Mussalmans stood to 
their Prophet, and discussed the draft of the new law that he had prepared and 
sent to the Viceroy, trusting that the Government of India would take steps to have 
it enacted during the current session of the Assembly. As for himself, he said, he 
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would not seek redress from any court of law. For the sake of freeing India from 
thraldom, he would put up with many things from the Hindu. But if the cup of his 
patience overflowed and if he found Raj pal publishing again anything so vile as his 
pamphlet “Rangila Rasul,” he w'ould go and throttle him or lose his own life in the 
attempt. This was not as the “Mahratta” said, due to any homicidal wave. Why 
did Lord Krishna call upon Arjun to fight in Kurukshetra ? Did he want Arjun 
to be drow’ned by a homicidal wave ? If Krishna could call upon Aijun to fight his 
Kuru cousins, surely it would not be a homicidal wave that would compel him to 
take the life of a Hindu brother w'ho w'antonly reviled the Prophet. Dr. Moonje, in 
spite of his love of the cult of bomb and pistol and of lathi, would take shelter under 
the axiom “Ahimsa Paramodharma.” Yet, the “Mahratta” thought that he (the 
speaker) had been carried aw'ay by a homicidal wave, when he said that he would 
throttle Rajpal if he lepeated his offence. 

Concluding, the x-aulana said that he would ask Moslems not to resort to vio- 
lence. If howev'er they refused to follow his lead and were detei mined to fight, it 
was foolish to issue a declaration of war every day without making any preparations 
for defence. The true defence of Mussalmans consisted in organising themselves 
on the lines of Islam, and by becoming independent of others, so far, at least, as 
food and clothing were concerned. He did not pi each boycott of Hindus ; but the 
poverty of Mussalmans must be icmoved. And if the Muslims opened grain and 
cloth shops, many a poor man of their community would be able to earn enough to 
feed himself and his family, instead of becoming a vagrant or a tjoonda or even 
selling himself to Shuddhi missionaries. He asked the young men to form them- 
selves into a body of voluntceis to carry out this progi amine, and to help the poor 
and needy in times of distress. This was the true prepaiation for war ; but, instead 
of preparing themselves on these lines, Mussalmans accepted the leadership of those 
who issued declarations of war every day which cost them nothing, but cost the 
community only too much. 

Resolutions 

The Confcience passed a resolution expressing dissatisfaction at the judgment 
delivered in the “Rangila Rasul” case and lecommended that the law be enacted to 
make punishable publication of any slanders against Prophets and Saints. 

In the opinion of the Confeience the bill drafted by Maulana Mohamed Ali 
was necessary and adequate for the purpose and that the Ooveinment should take 
steps to enact it and bung it into foice as a law of the land as soon as possible. 

The Conference passed another resolution to the effect that the Conference re- 
gretfully invited the attention of the Hindu community as their fellow countrymen 
to the new' situation that had manifested itself dining the last five years, in particular 
during the peiiod commencing from the legrettable incidents that took place in 
Calcutta and latest, at P»etiah, where mill der and rapine had been the order of the 
day. These went to prove that a large section of their fellow' countiymen were day 
and night planning and preparing for organised action in attacking Moslems when- 
ever opportunity piesented itself in order to cow them down. The Conference con- 
sidered It to be its duty to give warning to their fellow countrymen that the only 
result of such activities would, till oughout India, lead the two communities to stand 
face to face prepared for a civil war. 

In the opinion of the Conference the responsibility for such a disastrous fratri- 
cidal struggle would be their fellow countiymen’s and the losses that the mother 
country would sustain would prove fatal to the nation. At the same time the confer- 
ence considered it to be its duty to w'arn the Mahomedans against being too readily 
provoked since breach of the peace, and disorder that followed, came in the way of 
their real spiritual and temporal progress. On the other hand they should concentrate 
their attention on reforming their religious, economic and educational conditions. 

The Conference w'as also of the opinion that the Government too was not doing 
all they should to put a stop to the communal riots and the Conference wained the 
Government that they would have to bear the consequence of their present inaction, 
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The Special session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha met at the Congress 
Pandal Madias, On the 29th DECEMBER at 2. p. m. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya presiding. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in proposing Pandit Malaviya to the presidential chair 
said that Pandit Malaviya had made the Hindu Sabha movement his own. The 
Sabha was a power in Northen India Panditji is the leader of the Sanatana Hinduism. 
He, the speaker, considered that the accession of the Panditji to the presidentship of 
this session was the lemoval of untouchability from this province. The removal of 
untoiichability could not be done by legislation or by the Congress. The Hindu 
Sabha alone could do it. The I'anditji had helped a good deal in the National 
Congress to find a solution for the Hindu-Moslem problem. The Sabha was not 
antagonistic to Mahomedan interest. No one was better fitted to occupy the 
presidential chair than i’anditji. He, the speaker, was sorry to announce the death of 
Hakim Ajrnal Khan who had been ill for some time past. The A. I. C. C. passed a 
resolution of condolence this moining. A similar resolution would, he said, be passed 
hcie also. Hakim Ajmal Khan had laboured hard to biing about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

The motion was seconded by Ml. C. V. Venkatramana Iyengar, supported by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha and carried with acclamation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then addressed the Conference first in Hindi and then in 
English. He explained the objects of the Sabha and appealed to all sections of the 
Hindus to be united. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA’s ADDRESS 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very deeply giateful to you for having elected me to 
preside over this special session of the Hindu Mahasabha. I take this opportunity to 
put before you some of the ideals which the Hindu Mahasabha has for its existence 
and to ask to cooperate in carr3Mng out these ideals. I wish you to lemember that 
this Hindu Mahasabha was never brought into existence as a communal organisation 
to fight against any community. 1 1 is national to the core. Nationalism is as much 
the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha as Hinduism itself. The main objects of the 
Sabha are ( a ) to promote greater union and solidarity among all the section of the 
Hindu community and to unify them closely as pans of one organic whole and 
( b ) to promote good feelings l^etwecn the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to the attainment of a united self- 
governing Indian nation. You will see from these objects that they are not anti- 
national but entirely consistent wuth the national aim. Evei since its inception up to 
date, not a single resolution has been passed by this Sabha which any reasonable 
man who has any sense of nationalism in him can take exception to. India is the 
home of the various communities, and Hinduism teaches you to pray for the 
prosperity and well-being of all the communities, not of one paiticular community 
alone. You should act in such a manner as to create harmony between the various 
communities which will lead the country to a position of power and prosperity. The 
Hindu Mahasabha does not ask you to exercise your political rights but it tells you 
w'hat you should do in matters of a socio-religious character. The Hindus are asked 
to look after the education of their children under the Hindu faith just as Christians 
are looking after the education of their children under the Chiistian faith and the 
Mahoinedans under the Muslim faith. The Hindus are also asked to look after 
their own classes of worship in temples. Are not Christian missionaries in India 
labouring in diffeient fields for the benefit of the people of this country although 
they are foreigners. The Mussulman preacher ( Mullah ) considers it his duty to 
make the principles of his religion known not only to Muslims but also to Non- 
Muslims so that, they may, if convinced, adopt the Muslim faith. The Christian 
missionary does the same thing. You do not expect the Mahomedan Mullah or the 
Christian missionary to look after the Hindu religion. Theiefore the Hindus 
should have their own organisation to look after their socio-religious matters. This 
is what the great Sn Sankaracharya and Sri Ramanujacharya did. Since the advent 
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of the British rule, owing to the glamour of British civilisation, our people and 
children know more of the Bible and the sermons preached by the Christian 
missionaries than their own religion, their own Sastras, and Vedas and commentaries. 
There should be an organisation like the Hindu Mahasabha to do these things. 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar just now told you that the necessity for such an organisation 
does not exist in this presidency. I regret to say that I widely differ from my 
esteemed friend. On the other hand, it is more needed in this presidency than in any 
other part of the country. (Cheers.) The teachings of Sri Sankaracharya, Rama- 
nujacharya and Madvacharya can be popularised in this presidency as you have a 
good number of learned men in Sanskrit. Just as Christians have institutions to 
protect orphans and widows, you should also have similar institutions. In Christian 
shools, Bible classes are compulsory wheieas in a Hindu school, religious classes 
aie not compulsory. Hinduism always expects you to adopt an attitude of justice 
and truth. Do not waste your time in unnecessary discussion over the question as to 
whether your descent is Aryan or Dravidian. The Brahmin-Non-Brahmin question 
is, I understand, veiy keen in this piesideiicy. So iar as I know, the division, 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin, does not find any place in the Shastras. Our daily national 
prayer is that all men to whatever community they may belong should flouiish on 
this earth. I appeal to you, Brahmins and Non- li rah mins, to desist from this 
nnsastraic attitude and ic-establish brotherly feeling to\\ards one another. If you 
cannot give up this quarrel, >ou can never attain freedom and liberty. Your 
communal controversy has resulted in making you look like a flock of sheep without 
a shepheid. 

Coming to the qucotion of untouchables I am aware that Madras has made 
great progiess in recent years in this lespect, but theic yet lemains more to be 
achieved especially in the matter of the entry of the so-called untouchables into 
temples for worship. Every man has got a light to woiship God. I appeal to 
you to remove this disability and the Mahasabha has this q-'estion of the removal of 
untouchability as one of its objects. In Benaies, untouchables fieely enter the 
temple of Viswanath and worship God. In the Rama mandir at Ayodhya, the 
Mahant has not the least objection to the untouchables entering the Mandir. 
Bagavad-Gita says that the moment a man utteis the name of (iod, he becomes pure. 
I can multiply instances, where untouchables freely enter places of worship along 
with higher classes. The mere fact that a man is an untouchable does not disentitle 
him to enter the temple and worship Ciod, if he is pure in mind, God accepts his 
prayer and he should therefore be allowed to woiship (iod in temples, ( iod wel- 
comes the man who is morally puie more than the man who is physically pure. 

RESOLUTIONS 

I. HAKIM AJMAL KHAN’s DEATH 

The condolence resolution touching the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put 
from the chair and carried : — “The Hindu Sabha places on record its profound 
sense of loss which the country has sustained in the sad and sudden death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan whose services to the country in the field of medicine and politics are 
too well known to require a mention and offers its deep sympathy to his son Hakim 
Mahomed Jamial Khan and other membeis of his family”. 

2. BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION 

The following resolution regarding the boycott of the Simon Commission was 
moved by Mr. C. Vijiarghavachariar, duly seconded and supported and carried. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha in this special session assembled records in consonance 
with the strong general feeling of the country its emphatic condemnation of Govern- 
ment in the matter of appointment of the Statutory Commission in violation of the 
fundamental rights of self-determination and self-government of the people of this 
country and in defiance of their demands in this connection and is of opinion that 
this action of the Government is a violation of the promises and pledges made from 
time to time especially during the great war in appreciation of the great service and 
immense sacrifices made by this country in the hour of the peril of the Empire and as 
such it is nothing short of studied insult to the nation. The Hindu Maha Sabha^ 
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therefore, in association with the Indian National Congress aad other bodies calls 
upon the people to boycott the Commission at every stage and at every manner”. 

The following resolutions were then adopted by the Sabha after which the 
special session came to a close. 

3. SWARAJ CONSTITUTION 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that a suitable draft constitution for the 
self-government of India would be framed in consultation with the Congress and 
other important bodies in accordance with the folowing basic principles” : — 

“i. Responsible Government of the unitary type like that of Great Britain with 
provincial and local gov^ernments deriving the power fiom the central government.” 

“2. The So\cieign Indian States and the Cential Government of India forming 
a Federal Union.” 

“3. Universal and uniform franchise on non-commiinal and national basis with 
joint electorate under laws and regulations prescribing qualifications based on 
education, propeity etc. etc.” 

4. THANKS TO H. M. THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha tenders its respectful and profound thanks to his 
Majesty King Amanulla of Afghanistan for theveiy kindly regaid shown by him 
to Hindu leligious feelings in the matter of respect for the cow and for the advice 
which he was pleased to give to the Mussalmans of Hindustan to respect Hindu 
sentiments in this matter”. 

5. cow PROTECTION 

“That having regaid to the fact that : — (a) from time immemorial Hindus have 
held the cow in great reverence and that the slaughter of the cow deeply wounds 
their religious feelings and that their religion enjoins upon them the duty of 
protecting a cow at all costs; (b) that Islam does not enjoin as a duty upon its 
folloNvers to offer a cow as a sacrifice, (c) that out of regard for Hindu feelings 
several Muslim iiilers of India prohibited cow -slaughter in India ; (d) that a 

departure from this practice has been a source of frequent deploiable ciuarrels and 
riots in India in which Mussalmans’ and Hindus’ lives have been lost, and w'lth a 
view to remove this gi eat and long lasting cause of dissension between the two 
communities, the Hindu Mahasabha makes an earnest appeal to all Indian 
Mussalmans to stop cow slaughter either for the purpose of sacrifice or food and 
thereby promote lasting goodwill and national harmony betw^een the two great 
communities”. 

6 . IMUSIC BEFORE MOSQUES 

“The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon its Working Committee to ascertain from the 
accredited leaders of the Muslim community what reasonable rules they desire the 
Hindus to observe in the matter of playing of music before mosques and to use its 
utmost endeavour to persuade the Hindus in all parts of the country to meet their 
wishes”. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at Anantapur under 
the presidency of Mr, D. Narayana Razu on the 12th NOVEMBER 1927. After 
Mr. C. Obireddi has delivered his welcome addiess, the Piesident deliveied his 
interesting address in Telugu. The following is the text : — 

I thank you very much for the kind and generous feelings with which you chose 
me as the Piesident of this Conference. 

Last year, when we met at Elloie, it was our lot to bemoan the loss of Maddi 
Radhaknshnayya. To-day we have to recall, w'ith grief, the untimely loss of a cul- 
tured soul, dedicated to a life of service and sacrifice, the sad bereavement of Srb 
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mathi Maganti Annapoornadevi. The loss to Andhra land cannot be easily 
estimated. 

The year 1921 witnessed the high pitch of our political hopes with the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. Our Andhradesa along with the sister provinces 
was full of non-co-operation zeal. We started upon the no-tax campaign too. Even 
to-day Andhras are ahead in the political struggle of the country. The resolutions 
of the Andhra Provincial Conference of last year, at Ellore, would only bear witness 
to this forward nature of the Andhras. 

We also resolved that civil disobedience is the only resort left open for the 
nation and that the Indian National Congress should be reciuested to launch out a 
programme of civil disobedience. But somehow, the Gauhati Congress could not find 
its way to fall in with our view. It not only failed to accept our resolutions but, in 
the name of public interest, supported Council entry 

COUNCIL PROGRAMME 

The conditions in the country have changed since the Gauhati Congress. The 
self-contradictory nature of the Gauhati resolution blasted the hopes of the nation. 
It had disheaitened the people. At the time of the first election to the reformed 
councils, as staunch loveis of freedom, we eschewed the Councils. We woiked 
heart and soul amidst our people. 

When the Congress boycotted the Councils, job hunters, self-seeking sycophants 
got easy entiy into the Councils. They became the pi op to the Government in 
fettering the true patiiotic sons of our motherland. They became one with the 
buicaucracy. The noble service and self-saciifice of all the mighty patriots under 
Mahatmaji’s leadership sank into the dust. 

If the Justice, Liberal and Independent and other parties had not joined hands 
with the Government, discrediting the Congress resolutions, we would even as early 
as 1921, have reached the goal of our political aspirations. Desabandhu Das, too, 
then pointed out that if the loyalists were not ousted out of the Couneds, the impedi- 
ments to the attainment of Swaraj would still be there. 

But it should be said to the credit of our Desabandhu, that by his self-sacrificing 
spirit, and organising capacity he brought about the paralysis of the legislatures, in 
Bengal and Central provinces. Diarchy licked the dust. Even Lord Birkenhead, 
lying aside the cloak of official reticence and prestige, tried to come to terms with 
Das. But, what of all that ? 

The leader was lost and the following became divided. 

In 1925, the Cawnpore CongiChs took the responsibility to lead the nation and 
flood the Councils with Swarajists. Wc, as Congressmen, bowed down before the 
Congress mandate. Congressmen could secure a majority in no Legislative 
Council. Even then, the Swarajists, in the Bengal Council, put down the diarchy. 
As for our Madras Council, we are ashamed to own our failure to maintain our 
prestige. 

“Woik out the reforms” some say. But Reforms give no scope of freedom 
and are inadequate. How are we to swirn in a dish of water ? 

Council-entry can be made use of only to bring out the evil nature of this 
Government. It can be made use of, to check anti-nationalistic hangers on — of the 
Government— -gaining ground in the Councils. It can even be made use of to 
paialyse the power of the Government. The innate force of the people must come 
out if victory is to be gained in the fight for freedom. It is to clear the way for the 
free play and evolution of the national forces that we should make use of this 
Council entry. If we can focus the public opinion as in the year 1921 it is proper 
that we should boycott the councils in toto. Failing that let us adopt the policy of 
vacating the council seats, retaining our claims therefor at the same time. But we 
should not direct the Congress to the condition obtaining in 1919. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

It is a pity our love of freedom, instead of striding ahead, is declining. We 
still look up to the Government. Should we not with one voice proclaim that our 
future is in our own hands? It is an illusion and a dream that the British would 
of their own accord, grant our freedom. They will not apply the principle of self- 
determination to the Indian nation, Whatever be the personnel of the Commission 
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— be they all Indians, be they all Englishmen, be they all good men or bad, — they 
are not the men to decivie the fitness or unfitness of India for Swaraj. 

A Congress, that rejected the Reform Act as unsatisfactory, ca mot welcome 
the Royal Commission empanelled as per the provisions of the said Act. Who has 
empowered the Hritisheis to test our fitness for Swaraj ? If they are the self-appoin- 
ted trustees of this land they may say so. But India will not accept them. 

As Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman put it “(fOod Government is no substitute 
for self-government.” Even supposing that we submit ourselves to these periodical 
examination of the British, do you ever hope, to be pronounced by them as fit for 
self-government ? 

How can we Icain swimming without getting into water ? We should not give 
any evidence befoic the Commission. It would be an open admission of our 
unfitness to judge and rule. 

MISS MAYORS BOOK 

We are on the one hand proclaimed, all over the world, as a barbaious nation, 
unfit for Swaraj and on the other hand Commissions are deputed to test our fitness. 
The book of Miss Mayo is a tissue of lies. Oui social and political life is disfiguied 
and presented to the world in a distoited manner. It is stated that she was paid and 
remunerated for this slander, and that 5,000 books were freely distributed among 
the members of Parliament. In the face of these events, is it possible to believe that 
the Royal Commission would judge things with an unbiassed and generous view ? 
Never. Nevei for all the world ! All the interviews of the Viceroy and local satraps 
are only several scenes of this drama. Is it not then our duty to boycott this 
Comm's.‘'ion. Just as the Milner Commission was boycotted by Egypt so shall 
India teach this Commission a moral lesson. 

DEMAND FOR UNITY 

The Hindu-Muslim quarrels arc a blot on the nation. If both extremists and 
Moderates join hands and boycott the Commission, it is understood that the 
Government intends to pat on the shoulders of Communalists and take them into 
their fold. There is nothing surprising m this. Just as the communities came to a 
harmonious understanding in the matter of electoral representation, so also they 
shall even m the matter of cow slaughter and music before the mosque come to a 
coi dial terms. The Calcutta resolutions on unity have paved the way for this and 
we hope the meeting of leadeis like Mahomedali Jinnah, Malaviya, on a common 
platfoim will cement the two communities into closer bond and union. 

THE NON-r.RAHMlN TARTY 

Justice party should give up its old outlook. Let them too give up the desiie 
for Ministerial jobs and woik for the nation by adopting the Congress programme. 
This will be a blessing to the countiy. At a time when even Mahomedans aie being 
persuaded to give up their claims foi separate electoiate it is not proper that Non- 
Brahmins should ask for special repicsentation. 

Capacity must be the sole test in making appointments. It is only then that 
the Government wnll be sound and efficient. It w'ould be welcome if even the 
whitemen forego their claims of preference. 

To solve this pi oblem theie are only two alternatives. Even if those industrial 
and technical studies are developed by the Government there is not enough 
encouragement given for private entei prise under the present government. So, full 
responsible government alone can solve this. The people’s slave mentality to seek 
appointments in Goveinment service can be ended by the establishment of national 
schools. 

There seems to be no ray of hope as to the enactment of total prohibition of 
diink. What can the Ministers, who have no hold on finances, do. It is ridiculous 
to believe in the piomise of total prohibition, in the course of 20 years. Congress 
should again take up the w’ork of self-purification by establishing labour 
unions. 

A Cabinet Minister said : — “We have not conquered India for the benefit of 
Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” Let every Indian remember this and 
remember that Khaddar is the solution foi the salvation of our counlrj^. 
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Resolutions. 

The first resolution that was moved and passed ran as follows 

“This Conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow and loss at the 
untimely demise of Srimati Annapurpadevi (who was through all her life) a standing 
monument of unparalleled sacrifice and sincere service ; and expresses heartfelt 
sympathy with all her relations in their bereavement.” 

I.— BOYCOTT OF STATUTORY COMMISSION 

The second resolution related to the boycott of the Statutory Commission and 
ran as follows : — 

“Whereas this Conference believes in the principle of self-determination for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas the appo ntment of the Reforms Com- 
mission is a negation of the above principle, this Confeience urges upon all political 
parties, the boycott of the said Commission, that is to visit India in a short time.” 

2.— NEILL STATUE SATYAGRAIIA 

Then the resolution, supporting the Neill Statue Satyagraha, was moved. 

Mr. V. Rama Rao traced the history of the Neill Statue Satyagraha, in brief, 
as he moved the resolution, and detailed the various cruelties committed by General 
Neill in his time. He said that though the statue was found in Madras and the 
Satyagraha in this connection was started by his Tamilian brethren, he considered 
it to be a question of All-India moment He showed how the statue is a standing 
insult and humiliation to Indian sentiment and self-respect. 

He sa’d that the importance of the Neill Statue Satyagraha Movement need 
not be emphasised on minds that had decided upon the boycott of the Royal 
Commission. He commended to young men the noble example of the old lady, B 
Lakshminarayana Garu, aged 75 years, who was preparing to offer Satyagraha 
before the Neill Statue in Madras, in a short time. 

He concluded by hoping that people who could not offer Satyagraha themselves 
would at least view the movement with the sympathy that it deserved at their hands. 

Mr. Ramachandruni Venkatappayya, a gentlemen who was about to offer Satya- 
graha along with Lakshminarasamma Garu, then seconded the motion. He pointed 
out how this Satyagraha was not the outcome of any racial haired. He said that 
it was mainly a question of humanity versus inhumanity, in short. It was, in other 
words, he said, a question of foreign domination versus national self-respect and 
self-assertion. 

Mr. C. Obi Reedi said, in the course of his speech, that he was one of those 
that voted for the removal of the statue, when the subject came up for discussion 
before the Legislative Council. He promised to do the same should it come up 
again before the House. He said that he had sincere doubts of his own regarding the 
usefulness of the present campaign. He felt sorry that several patriotic sons of 
India were wasting their energies upon this question. He said that there were many 
other matters that deserved much better attention than this one. He said that the 
statue could be removed with one stroke of the pen, when they attained Swaraj. 

Mr. B. Sambamurti observed in the course of his speech that everyone that 
felt the statue to be an insult and challenge to the self-respect of the nation, should 
join the movement. He said that he did not like to give a republican air to the 
movement by himself taking part in it. So, he kept aloof from the movement till 
now. He felt there was not sufficient enthusiasm on this question at Madras. He 
also said that Andhradesa, if she wanted to take up the lead, must fill Madras with 
volunteers first and then embark upon the programme. He said that Mahatma 
Gandhi himself might choose to lead the movement if the statue should not be 
removed from there by the time the National Congress meets at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam also said that the Neill Statue affair was not a thing to be 
lightly dismissed. He said that the meaning underlying the movement did not 
stop there and that it meant much more than the mere removal of the Neill Statue. 
He asked how any man in the Andhradesa could walk with his head erect, so long 
as the self-respect of the nation could not be maintained. 

He described how B. Lakshminarasamma Garu, the old lady patriot, felt on 
the matter and hotv she was preparing to offer Satyagraha in a few days, 

43 
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appealed to the audience and said that whatever was decided upon must be worked 
Up with implicit faith and unshakeable determination. 

The motion was then put to vote and declared unanimously passed. About 
Rs. 12 were subscribed on the spot for the movement by some of those’present. 

The day^s proceedings came to a close at this stage. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference, when it met on the 
13th NOVEMBER in the afternoon. They were put from the chair and passed : 

(1) This Conference congratulates Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenus 
(recently released) on their great sacrifice, and calls upon the National Congress to 
try its best to secure the release of the other detenus as well. 

(2) This Conference congratulates Mr. Avari, the author of Nagpur Satya- 
graha as well as his followers, who are undergoing imprisonment at present. 

(3) A committee consisting of the following gentlemen is hereby appointed 
♦^o 01 ganise relief by collecting subscriptions etc. in the areas affected by the recent 
floods, places like Nellore, Bapatla and Cuddapah : — 

Messrs. G. Sitharama Sastri, K. Koyi Reddi, Konda Venkatapayya, T. Rami 
Reddi, V. Raghava Iyengar, K. Nagsewara Rao and B. Sambamurti. 

(4) This Conference calls upon the people of Andhradesa to take to the use 
of khaddar (in preference to other cloth). 

(5) As untouchability is a blot upon Hindu society in general, this Conference 
calls upon all the people of Andhradesa to take steps for its immediate removal as 
a matter of duty. 

(6) This Conference recommends to the National Congress to call upon 
Congress members in the Council of State, Assembly and the provincial legislatures 
to keep their seats empty and refrain from further participation in the business of 
the legislatures, but simply put in attendence so that their seats might not fall vacant. 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

The Conference met again on the 14th NOVEMBER The first resolution 
moved ran as follows:— 

“This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to clearly define 
the word “Swaraj” in artical I of the Congress creed as complete independence 
for India outside the Empire.” 

Mr. B. Sambamurti moved the resolution and said that Swaraj was not a 
thing in the gift of the British and that we ourselves must achieve it. India, he said, 
was the best Judge in the matter of deciding the form of government that suited it 
best. After a heated discussion the motion was put to vote and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

COMMONWEALTH BILL 

Mr. H. Sankara Rao moved: — 

“ This Conference recommends to the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee that in framing a constitution for India the Commonwealth of 
India Bill also be considered.” The resolutibn was accepted without any opposition. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Mr. A. Govindacharlu moved the following motion: 

“ This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress that the follow- 
ing amendments be made in the constitution of the Indian National Congress. And 
the new rule ( i ) All such resolution duly gnven notice of to amend the Congress 
constitution shall be placed before the subjects committee at the commencement of 
its proceedings; ( 2 ) That the latter half of the time of the subjects committee shall 
be allotted for the discussion of resolution given notice of by the then members of the 
Subjects Committee who are not members of the Working Committee ; ( 3 ) That in 
rule 30 of clause ( b ) the words “provided however that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee and has received the support of at least a third of file members then 
present” should be deleted. The motion was carried. 
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The next resolution ran as follows : — 

“This Conference recommends to the ensuing National Congress that while 
boycotting the Royal Commission a Round Table Committee, representing all parties, 
be constituted with power to take evidence from all parties and to draw a proper 
constitution for our country and report the same to the A. I. C. C.” 

Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar, M. L. A., moved the resolution and explained the 
scope of the resolution. It was passed unanimously. 

With this the Conference came to close. 


The n. P. Political Oonference 

Presiding over the 21st session of the United Provinces Political Conference 
at Aligarh on the 25th NOVEMBER Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, leader of the 
Congress Party in the U. P. Legislative Council, referred at the outset to the 
present communal tension. He believed that the mam obstacle to Swaraj was 
communal distrust and friction. The present fit of madness, he thought, had not 
sprung from any deep souice. Distrust on the one side reacted on the other, and it 
went on gathering momentum. The real and true remedy lay in a change of heart. 

Mr. l*ant then explained the manifold evils accompanying the cursed gift of 
communal representation, and gave seveial quotations in support of his point, from 
the speeches and writings of several statesmen and newspapers. 

Mr. Pant then explained the Congress attitude towards the Simon Commission, 
and urged most strongly the necessity of concerted action by all political parties. 
He said the Congress stood for self-determination and refused to recognise the 
right of any alien agency to frame the country’s constitution. They believed that 
this insult was deliberate, and prompted by the fact that the country was at present 
in a helpless condition. It should be remembered that any extension of the reforms 
or devolution of power to India involved corresponding divestment by Parliament 
of its own power. No body of men, however honest and righteous, would willingly 
and voluntarily part with power. “1 wish my countrymen to realise the truth, that 
power to win freedom, lies in us, and that it is childish to pin our faith on the com- 
position of Commissions or to expect anything substantial from them. Self-govern- 
ment is our inherent right and any enquiry or e.xamination of that right is to me 
meaningless. 1 hold that this Commission is a gross and deliberate affront and in 
self-respect, we should boycott it.” The President continued ; 

“It is gratifying that Liberal politicians are for effective and complete boycott 
of the Commission. There is a general desiie for concerted action. In all humility, 

I would appeal to every Indian to join the Indian National Congress, so that we 
may be able to give battle to our adversaries. I would suggest that all parties 
should meet in Madras during the next Christmas week so that leaders can confer 
among themselves and explore the avenue of unity. An All-India Boycott League may 
well be organised for carrying on propaganda for the boycott of the Commission.” 

Concluding, he said, that on the day the Commission lands in Bombay general 
hartal should be organised all over the country and similar efforts should be made 
in the towns and provinces which the Commission visits. The Congiess and the 
proposed Boycott League might consider the feasibility of boycotting British goods. 
While organising boycott on the one side, the leaders should tackle the constructive 
side of the problem and frame their scheme of Swaraj. The Conference then 
adjourned. 

1 . Boycott of Statutory Oommission 

The Conference reassembled at 2 in the afteinoon on the 27th NOVEMBER. 
Pandit Govindballab Pant presided. Among those present were Babu Sheo 
Pershad Gupta, Messrs. T, A. K. Sherwani, Nanak Chand, Gulab Singh, Deotra 
Pershad, Badan Singh, Moulana Hazrat Mohani and Lala Shankerlal of Delhi. 

The first resolution adopted favoured boycott of the Commission, It ran as 
£ ollows ; 
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(a) “While expressing its belief that the future constitution of India could only 
be based on the principle of self-respect, this conference feels gratified to note that 
there is unanimity of opinion in the country to boycott the Royal Statutory 
Commission, and appeals to the people of the United Provinces to make the boycott 
a success. 

( b ) “This conference requests the Congress to formulate a scheme of effective 
boycott for all political parties to follow.” 

Mr. Kailashnath Katju, in proposing the resolution disputed the British claim 
to be the sole protectors of the “untouchables” and held that they had done nothing 
to ameliorate their condition during the last 1 50 years. 

Mr. Sherwani, in supporting the resolution, said that the Congress had always 
opposed a Commission based on the principle of testing India for self-government, 
and it would have opposed the Commission even if it had included Indians. 

The Government mainly relied on Mussalsmans. He exhorted Indian Mussal- 
mans to follow the example of the Egyptians; Persians and Turks. There was no 
Mussalman outside India who did not fight for freedom. The speaker said that 
unless the Mussalmans wanted to leave India they should not set fire to their own 
house. Following the example of the Egyptians who boycotted the Milner 
Commission, they must not only boycott the Simon Commission, but should have 
hartals wherever the Commission went. Mr. Sherwani said that interested parties 
could not be impartial judges, and the Commission therefore could never be just. 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

2. Swaraj Constitution 

Babu Sheo Pershad Gupta proposed a resolution which requested the Madras 
Congress to define “Swaraj”, and on the basis of such a definition and in consultation 
with the representatives of all parties and interests in India, prepare a Swaraj 
constitution. 

The speaker said that the constitution, when prepared would declare to the 
British Government and to the world at large what sort of Government India 
wanted to have. It would also show that India did not believe in Commissions. Chains 
of slavery, the speaker said, could not be rent asunder by merely passing resolutions. 
What they wanted was self-sacrifice and a supreme effort to win freedom. 

Mr. Balkishan moved an amendment to the effect, that Swaraj meant 
complete independence outside the British Empire. The speaker said that, for 
young India, Swaraj had never any other meaning but that of complete independence. 
Otherwise they would never have courted prisons in thousands. 

Mr. Raghubir Dayal thought that the resolution was useless. Swaraj, being 
the birthright of every Indian, its meaning was known to each one of them. There 
was no need for defining it. The resolution would divide party against party and 
would undo the work of unity achieved by the appointment of the Simon 
Commission. He appealed for the rejection of the resolution. 

The original resolution of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta was carried. 

8. Other Resolutions 

A resolution declaring that untouchability should be eliminated in India was 
then passed. The mover said that India had no right to demand freedom unless they 
themselves treated the seven crores of Untouchables,” with due consideration. 

The next resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to con- 
tribute liberally to the National Fund which the Provincial Congress Committee was 
requested to collect for carrying X)n Congress work. The Conference then adjouined. 

4. Joint-Eleotorates Urged 

On the 28th NOVEMBER the Conference commenced its session at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

The first resolution discussed related to joint-electorates, on lines of the 
Bombay All-India Congress Committee resolutions. The mover, Mr. Sampurna- 
nanda, thought that religion should not find a place in politics. The Hindu [and 
Moslem leaders, in their own interests, kept up communal strife, and, in the guise 
of religion, advanced their own power. Regarding introduction of reforms into the 
N.-W. Frontier Province, the .speaker thought that the Hindus had no right to 
oppose it 
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Maulana Mahomed Ali held that the reply to Lord Birkenhead’s trusteeship 
theory of minorities, rested with the Hindus. On the day when Mussalmans could 
trust Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Moonjee and Lala Lajpat Rai, in 
preference to lord Birkenhead, the communal troubles in India would come to an 
end. The Mussalmans would be willing to give their heads for the country, on the 
day the Hindus gave up the idea of dominating them. Next to communal unity, 
khaddar alone could solve their social economic and political problems. 

Maulana Hazarat Mohani disageed with the wording of the Bombay resolutions. 
They held that reservation of seats meant separate electorates and indicated Moslem 
suspicion of the Hindu majority. 

Mr. Shuaib Qurashi thought life was not logic ; and though logically, Mau- 
lana Hazarat Mohani was correct, in reality the Bombay resolution found a 
via media to total elimination of separate electorates. The final goal could only be 
reached by satisfactory working of the Bombay resolutions, which would impose 
confidence and trust among the Hindus and Mussalmans. 

VOTING RESTRICTED TO KHADDAR CLAD DELEGATES 

The President Mr. Govindballab Pant, in putting the resolution favouring 
general electorates to the decision of the House, asked only Khaddar clad delegates 
to vote. The resolution, so voted upon, was declared carried. But immediately a 
number of Moslem students, along with some others wanted to express themselves 
on the resolution. 

Mr. .Shamsul Huda, Vakil, wanted to know why the resolution was put in a 
manner which excluded them from the voting. In case their votes weie intentionally 
kept out, they should have been asked to leave the pandal befoic the House divided. 
Thereafter, he lelf the pandal in protest inviting his friends to follow, which 
some did. 

The President explained that he only obeyed the constitution of the Congress 
and could not go beyond it. According to the Congress Constitutions he had asked 
khaddar clad delegates and none others to vote. 

This created a general hubbub, when most of the audience stood up round the 
dais, and many shouted “Namaz.” 

This brought Dr. An sari to the rostrum. He said that he was pained to sec 
that sort of spirit being displayed by the Aligaih students. He regretted that they 
had attempted to break the meeting on the pretext of “Namaz.” If they were 
anxious to say their prayers, they could do so by asking for the adjournment of the 
House, for some time. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Ansari the meeting was adjourned for half an hour. 

6 Other Resolutions 

On reassembling, the conference proceeded to discuss other resolutions. 

The first resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to encourage 
khaddar. 

The second resolution expressed sympathy with China in her struggle for 
freedom, and resentment against the action of the Government in sending Indian 
troops to China. 

The third resolution invited the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake, in 
right earnest, the constructive programme of the Congress to esstablish Congress 
Committees in each village and town in the United Provinces and also to reorganise 
the Hindustani Seva Dal. They were asked to encourage prohibition in the provinces 
and to make efforts to remove the causes of discord in local bodies and district 
boards. Lastly they were asked to help industrial or agricultural shows or exhibi- 
tions in the province. 

The fourth resolution expressed regret that the Congress did not use Hindustani 
as the official language. The resolution expected that the Madras Congress would 
use Hindustani as its official language. 

The last resolution expressed sympathy with Indians abroad, and condemned 
the attitude of the British Government in allowing Indians to be deprived of their 
rights in the colonies and other places beyond the seas. 

The Conference then adjourned sine 



The All India Aryan Congress 

The All-India Aryan Con^^ress commenced its session on the 4th NOVEMBER 
in a huge pandal specially constructed for the occasion in the People’s Park facing 
the Delhi Fort. The compound was tastefully decorated and beautifully beflagged 
Delegates numbered about 3,000, most of them from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Behar. 

After Pandit Ramachand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had welcomed 
the delegates, Lala HAN SRAJ delivered his presidential address. He called upon 
the members of the Arya Samaj to show toleration, and not to be unnerved by the 
murderous attacks of Mussalmans. The Samaj had not retaliated. Such assaults 
should not form part of proselytising activities. Moslems and Christian missionaries 
had distiibuted volumes of literatuic against the Aryan religion. Mussalmans had 
written at least 300 books, tracts and pamphlets against the Arya Samaj with a view 
<0 abuse Maharshi Swam! Dayanand, the founder of the samaj, and had cast 
aspersions on his sincerity and simplicity. But, he was proud to say the Arya 
Samaj had never taken the law into its own hands. He advised the Aryan Con- 
gress to form sub-committees m every part of the country to keep a strict watch on 
literatures likely to rouse communal feelings, and requested the Mussalmans to do 
the same. 

Touching on Shuddhi, Lala Hansraj said : — As the Arya Samaj was not prepared 
to limit the door of their religion to only those who were boin in it, the religions 
counting on conversion of the whole of India to their alien faiths, felt irritated when 
their pet schemes and fond hopes were shaken by Bwami Dayanand’s Mission. To 
the speaker, it appeared that the Mahomedan opposition to the Hindus’ right of 
conversion was based on the disappointment of their hopes. The Mussalmans weie 
preparing for the conveision of Hindus in lai go numbers ; but the acceptance of 
Shuddhi by all religious sects among the Hindus had foiled their attempt, and they 
were terribly baffled. 

Alluding to the question of music before mosques, the President admitted that 
although in some cases, the local authorities, in certain places had imposed unfair 
restrictions on the Aiya Samaj processions, the Government’s policy as a whole had 
not been against their just light of conducting processions accompanied with music. 
He asked the Samaj leaders, unhesitatingly to put forward their case before the 
authorities, and he was sine that the officials would not act in disregard of their 
lawful and age-long rights. 

Proceeding, tlie President drew attention to the strained feelings between the two 
communities and said many Hindus viewed with great alaim the daily assaults and 
the cold-blooded murders of the Arya Samajists and the threatening letters received 
by them. But even in his old age, declared Lala Hansraj, he did not despair of the 
situation that had arisen. His religious sentiments rose to the highest point when 
he heard of such assaults. The histoiy of the world had shown that the more the 
Christians in olden days w'ere tormented and burnt and murdered, the more did 
Christianity spread. The Muslims w-ho by muidering l^aiidit Lekram thought that 
vedic missionaries w ould disappear, must have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the missionary woik of the Aiya Samaj spread after his death. Similarly the 
assassin of the late Sw'ami Shradanand must have heard that, after the martyrdom 
of the Swamiji, even conservative Pandits of Benares agreed to the principles of 
Shuddhi and started conversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu faith. 

Continuing the speaker, pointing to the social evils in the country, dealt with 
the necessity of prohibiting early marriages and 111 ged upon the Hindus to adopt a 
system of widow remarriage and pleaded for the establishment of an organisation 
to nurse the oiphans and the uncared foi children going astray and falling a prey to 
other religions. 

Concluding, the President appealed to the Hindus as >vell as the Mussalmans 
to leave aside petty quarrels, maintain good lelations and remain united together. 
Thus alone India, as a nation, would progress, declared Lala Hans Raj. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

DisousBlon On Besolutions 

The Aryan Congress resumed its session at one p. m. On the 5th 
NOVEMBER. The pandal was packed to overflowing, and attendance was estimated 
to exceed 10,000. 

On the motion of Bhai Paramanand, the Congress adopted a resolution, all 
standing, placing on record its deep horror at the dastardly assassination of Swami 
Shradhanand and other Arya Samaj leaders, and viewing with contempt and indigna- 
tion the efforts at terrorising the Hindu community in general and the Aiya Samaj 
in particular by a succession of cowardly murders of prominent workers by 
Mussalmans. 

The mover, in a lengthy speech pointed out that the Shuddhi movement was 
started as a result of the Malabar rebellion six years ago, when the Hindus were 
persecuted and muidered, followed by mass forcible conversions. The Hindus, 
including Sanatanists, then realised and laid down that it was their duty to bring 
back such persons to the Hindu fold. The mover iccalled the communal riots 
dating back from Multan, and declared that he gave up the dream of Hindu-Moslem 
unity at Saharanporc when he came to know that the mentality of the Khilafat 
propagandists was to terrorise the Hindu community. He twitted Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Congress President, for his futile cflfoits at the Unity Conference, and said 
no Hindu would ever agree to the slaughter of cows. The Congress also condemned 
the inuiderous assaults on Raj pal, Swami Satyanand and other workcis connected 
with the Hindu Sangathan movement, and appi eclated the heroic conduct of Swami 
Swatantranand and other Hindus who helped in the rescue work. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then explained that in view of the 
District Magistrate’s decision, they had abandoned the main procession. 

The decision was received with indignation and the delegates declared that they 
were ready to resort to passive resistance, and characterised the subjects committee’s 
decision as ill-advised. 

An uproarious disorder ensued, until Lala Hansraj, the president, relieved the 
situation by requesting the delegates to send representatives to the subjects 
committee in the evening, with a view to an open discussion on the subject. He 
thieatened to adjourn the proceedings of the Congress if disoider continued to 
prevail. Calm having been restored, discussion on the resolutions was resumed. 

A number of delegates however left the Congress, and convened a meeting 
outside to enlist volunteers for passive resistance in the event of its being decided 
upon. 

Mr. Krishna, Editor of The Pratap of Lahore, then moved the following 
resolution ; — “This Congress is of the opinion that the \eiled thicats in a section of 
the Moslem pi ess and the letters addressed simultaneously to a number of promi- 
nent Hindus threatening muider, lend support to the widespread belief that these 
murders and assaults are the result of a conspiracy with brains and money behind 
it, and calls upon all the Hindu members of the central and provincial legislatures 
to insist on the institution of an impartial commission of enquiiy into this affair, to 
unearth this conspiracy.” 

Mr. Deshabandhu Gupta, in supporting the resolution, said that ciicumstantial 
evidence in the recent Lahore cases had sufficiently proved that theie was a Moslem 
conspiracy. A delegate from Moradabad opposed the motion. 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried. 

Untouchability Question 

On the motion of Lala Hans Raj the Congress unanimously passed resolutions 
urgnng the granting of liberal facilities to new converts, the removal of untouch- 
ability, the upliftment of the depressed classes, the establishment of Akharas for 
physical training, and the encouragement of cottage industries. 

The Calcutta Pact 

The Congress accorded its approval to the resolution regarding conversion and 
reconversion passed by the Unity Conference at Calcutta and endorsed by the All- 
lodia Congress Committee, but opined that no improvement was possible until the 
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resolution acquired the sanction of the law and severe steps were taken against 
those who kidnapped minors. 

The Congress however recorded its emphatic condemnation of the resolution 
of the Unity Conference regarding cow slaughter and music before mosques, for 
the following reasons : — 

(1) It went even beyond the Muslim demand for undisturbed prayers at cer- 
tain hours, and prohibited all processions before old as well as new mosques which 
may be erected in future. 

(2) It permitted cow slaughter in the holy places of Hindus, and it removed 
all municipal and sanitary restrictions on the slaughter of animals, by permitting 
every Muslim house to be converted into a slaughter-house, not only during the 
Bakr-id, but during the oidinary days as well. 

Bhai Paramanand in supporting the motion, questioned the jurisdiction of the 
All-India Congress Committee to decide this question which involved the religious 
and social rights of Hindus, w'ithout obtaining the approval of the Hindu religious 
bodies. The speaker remarked that the Congress had been reduced to the level 
of other All-India organisations, such as the All-India Agarwal and the All-India 
Brahman Conferences (laughter and hear, hear). He declaied that Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and a handful of Bengalees, had no right to sell away the rights of the 
Hindus and injure their sentiments for a mess of pottage (cries of “shame, shame.”) 

Concluding, Bhai Parmanand deplored that the Hindus had fallen a prey to 
Arabian culture, which regarded as harmful all kinds of fine arts, including sculp- 
ture, painting and music. 

The most important resolution of the session was taken up and moved by Mr. 
Narayan Swami, Piesident of the All-India Aryan League. The resolution, as is 
well-known, is the result of the conference between representatives of the delegates 
and the members of the Subjects Committee last night, and proposed the formation 
of a committee for enrolment of ten thousand volunteers and for collection of Rs. 
50,000 and for adopting all essential measures, including satyagraha, which may be 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation in any affected area, subject to the 
final approval of the All-India Aryan League. 

Pandit Nanak Chand opposed the motion because he said the Government had 
not yet declared a policy of banning Hindu processions. He advised the audience not 
to resort to Satyagraha, as they had to do further constructive work in the nature 
of Suddhi. The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Demand for Joint Blectorates 

The Aryan Congress adopted without much discussion resolutions recommend- 
ing joint electorates instead of the existing separate electorates and urging the for- 
mation of sub-committees by the provincial Arya Samaj bodies with a view to keep 
strict control over communal literatures. 

The Congress accepted the suggestion that the 231 d December be celebrated 
as the Shraddhanand Day. 

The Congress congratulated the Hindus on the wonderful restraint they had 
displayed in the face of the gravest provocations ; but feaied that if the Govern- 
ment did not take effective measures and the Muslim leaders also did not do their 
duty, the Hindu community would not be responsible for what would happen. The 
Congress was of the opinion that the open demand of certain Muslim moulvies 
that those non-Muslims who criticised adversely the Prophet of Islam or those who 
joined the Vedic fold should be dealt with accoiding to the Islamic law, 
constitute an overt incitement to violence and a flagrant defiance of the law of 
the land. It therefore called upon the Government to take strong action against 
such moulvies, and issue strict instructions to executive officers to take criminal 
proceedings against such persons. 

LEADERS' EXHORTATION 

Before the Congress dispersed, Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya were 
asked to deliver speeches. Lalaji stated that although he was not a member of 
any Arya Samaj at piesent, he had his full sympathy with the movement, and was 
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ever ready to share their difficulties and troubles (Cheers). India, he said, was 
suffering from the disease of passing resolutions. Unless they took to constructive 
work, mere passing of resolutions would not help them in achieving their object. 
The Aryan Congress had undertaken a stupendous task by adopting the Satyagraha 
resolution, and he exhorted them not to retreat from the path of duty. They need 
not be disheartened even if they had to die, but should invite martyrdom in order 
to safeguard their religious rights. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wished that the Congress had been held immediately after 
the dastardly murder of Swami Shraddhanand. Although he did not agree with all 
♦^heir resolutions, he was fully convinced that only that religion prospered in this 
world which preached piety, love and toleration and not the one which prescribed 
the persecution of people. He congratulated the Hindus on their toleration and 
restraint. He hoped that the Hindus would always remain firm in that attitude. 
After paying a tribute to the memory of Swami Shraddhanand, he advised the 
Hindus, particularly the Punjabis, to learn Hindi and encourage physical training. 

After the President’s closing remarks the proceedings of the Congress termi* 
nated at 6 p.m, 


The Republican Congress 

On the 28th DECEMBER 1927 at the Congress pandal, Madras the Republican 
Congress opened its first session, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti opening the Congress 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presiding over it. The proceedings began with the 
singing of National songs. 

Opening Address 

Mr. B. Sambamurti, who opened the Congress, explained the genesis of the 
republican movement in this country and said that in 1935 they held the first Political 
Sufferers’ Conference at Cawnpore presided over by Swami Gobindanand. At that 
time a Political Workers’ Committee was appointed and some work was done. The 
second conference of political workers was held at Gauhati and there it was resolved 
that an active committee be appointed and a piogramme drawn up. In 1927 the 
Executive Committee of the Political Workers’ Conference met a number of times 
and it was ultimately resolved that the Political Sufferers’ Coiifeience must be called 
Swadhana Bharat Sangam and that complete national independence must be 
established in India as early as possible. At the Gauhati Congress, the republican 
movement in India gained considerable force by the intense propaganda of General 
Avari who took it upon himself that a beginning should be made to declare a 
republic in India. Mr. Avari’s programme was that every place in India should be 
first declared autonomous republics so that in a year or two the whole nation might 
be declared a federation of the United States of India. Meetings had been held in 
Nagpur and Mr. Avari was authorised to declare Nagpur a republic in the first 
instance. Mr. Avari gave an ultimatum to the Governor of the Central Provinces 
that if the Government did not vacate, Nagpur would be declared a republic, 
Mr. Avari’s scheme was published in the press and that scheme was that a parallel 
government should be run in India consisting of parallel post office, parallel mint, 
parallel court and army and the machinery necessary for the Government was sought 
to be established by him. First of all the programme taken up by Mr. Avari was to 
disobey the provisions of the Arms Act. Mr. Avari first organised individual civil 
resistance to the Arms Act, and in the course of his organisation he delivered an 
ultimatum to the governor of C. P. and the result was that he was now in jail under- 
going four years’ rigoious imprisonment. In the jail he , was now fighting the battle 
of the whole of India. To-day was the 8ist day of his hunger strike, and it seemed 
that Mr. Avari would be the Mazzini of India, It might be that Mr. Avari might 
give up his body in the course of the next few days out of which the fire of India 
might be roused and there would be a dynamic programme in the country in th^ 
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course of the next few months. The future potentialities of the movement would 
determine what they should do to bring about the freedom of India. Now that the 
National Congress declared the goal of India to be full national independence, it 
was hoped that an organised band of workers appointed this year by the Republican 
Congress would bring about that consummation in Calcutta the foundation of which 
was just laid at the Madras Congress this year. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Venkatasubramania Chetti as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered an address in the course of which he said : 

Brothers and sisters, — I am grateful for the unique privilege given to me to wel- 
come you, the Republicans of India and I do so very heartily and with the earnest 
request that you would overlook such shortcomings as are due to the lateness in 
organising this, the first Republican Congress. You are all welcome, brothers, as the 
fighters for the equality of all nations and the national independence of India. 

Brothers, it is a welcome sign that this first gathering of All-India Republicans 
has begun under such happy auspices, for is it not a triumph for the Republicans 
that the great Indian National Congress has adopted a resolution allying itself with 
the League against Imperialism, which was established in Brussels in February 
1927 and adopted the independence resolution ? While we are really grateful for the 
leaders who have taken this gieat stand, it cannot be gainsaid that a body like 
ourselves is necessary to carry on the message of freedom, unhampered by any con- 
siderations of immediate political events. For our fight is not going to be that of 
one day, but is one that will have to be carried on incessantly, in a crusading spirit 
till imperialism is buried deep in the Atlantic Ocean, without any possibility of 
resurrection, and until man shall be able to live free to develop himself without being 
thwarted by capitalistic combinations and organised armaments. 

The dawn of the modern capitalistic imperialism can be definitely traced back to 
the date of the first organisation of the financial bank, which by rendering the 
accumulation of flowing capital easy created the great corporations, cartels and trusts, 
which by their monopolies and spheres of influence have encompassed the whole 
earth. The expansion of territorial control by the planting of colonies and 
occupation of virgin soils have rendered this flow of capital easy and as a result, by 
the beginning of this century, we see that no part of the earth is uncovered by these 
monster trusts and cartels. The grab of land, which marked the occupation of 
Africa during the last century typifies the scramble for spheres of influence and the 
net result of all these, was the enthronement of imperialism as the guiding force of 
the States. Of the powers that ha^ e carried this imperialism to the ends of earth of 
their banner, are the British and Americans. The great oil, cotton, steel and iron 
trusts are so powerful and so dominating that the British and American States quail 
before them. Economic exploitation of other soils necessitated the rapid increase of 
murderous weapons and to-day the menace of armaments is so great that a con- 
ference on disarmament had to be called for. Germany which rose as a great 
imperialist power during the latter half of the century and the first decade of this 
century was crippled and to-day the world is free to be exploited by the twin brothers, 
British and American imperialisms. 

A SAD IRONY 

To US British imperialism is no strange thing. We are now in its grip. It has 
been responsible for the proyerty and misery of the Indians and its sway is 
enormous. What w'ith its colonies in America, Australia, its suzerainty over India, 
its death grip over Egypt, Iraq, and China, it is the greatest menace to the freedom of 
the world. But what should w-e say of American imperialism ? It is one of the 
saddest ironies of history that a State which has been ushered into existence with the 
enunciation of one of the noblest principles on earth, which I should like to place 
before you, should develop within the shortest period of a nation^s life into 
capitalistic and imperialistic menace of the world. The first founders of the American 
Republic said : “We believe these truths to be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
^mon|^ these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’* 
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The whole world coming under the sway of these caucuses, the path of redemption 
may look well nigh impossible. But history tells us that the mighty empires of the 
past, the Carthagenian, the Roman and the Babylonian and the Ottoman were 
shattered to pieces and I believe the days are near for the empires of this century, to 
crumble to pieces and enabling the Oppressed nations of the world to enjoy the 
fundamental right to be freed from all foreign domination, however benevolent it 
may be. Russia again had shown that even the most autocratic empire can be 
thrown to the dust and a people’s Republic established. About the struggle of the 
suppressed nationalities of the world and about how Russia threw down the Czarist 
Imperialism, our President who rendered yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
independence at the Brussels Congress, 1927, would be able to tell you in great 
detail. 1 intend only to impress upon you the great danger which faces India and 
other parts of the world in the shape of imperialism and of the imperative duty of 
fighting it to the bitter end. 

The growth of imperialism of the modem day has brought out another fantastic 
theory, namely the whiteman’s burden and white race superiority. This is due to 
sheer arrogance. All men are equal and given equal opportunities, there has never 
been an instance wheie a coloured man failed and a white man succeeded. Japan 
gave a lie direct and exploded this theory and I am sure when the next war breaks, 
as is likely soon, between the colouied and the white people, the last vestiges of 
white race supremacy will be shattered to pieces. India and you, brother Republic- 
ans, have a great duty in this matter to see that racial arrogance is rooted out of the 
earth. As to the ways and means of fighting, I am sure, you will by collaboration 
and on the advise of our comrades draft a programme of work which will be sufficient 
to achieve the end. 

This is not all. We have to give a clear lead to our countrymen in certain 
matters that affect our political status. The Simon Commission ought to be 
boycotted and its work made impossible. 

While on the subject of the Commission I cannot but refer to Birkenhead’s 
bluster and to the provoking utterances he made in British Parliament. The only 
fitting answer will be a complete repudiation of the right of aliens in the control of 
India ; and a declaration of a united federal Republic of India. But the pathetic 
picture is to witness Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald’s and other labour politicians, whom 
we have been looking upon as friends of India, turn imperialistic and deny Indians’ 
right of self-determination. It is a timely reminder to some of our politicians to 
discover the so-called Labourites in their true colours, 

India’s goal 

More important than the boycott of the Commission is the necessity for the 
declaration of our rights as a nation and as citizens of India. We, Repulicans, hold 
the right of self-determination dear and cannot barter it away for any advantages. 
We stand upon that right and declare our independence. India has to be free for 
her own sake and if not for herself, at least for the sake of world progress. 
It is on account of the control of India that England is able to wield influence in 
Mesopotamia, Ira^, China ; it is for the sake of India again that Egypt was seized 
and that England is suspicious of Russia. It is to maintain its sway over the 
Eastern seas that England wants naval bases at Trincomale and Singapore. India 
owes it to herself and the world that she should be free and wipe out all the 
accumulated sins of a century and a half of being a part of the British Empire. I 
am for complete independence for India and I want that this Republican Congress 
should declare that freedom of India from outside control. I do not believe in any 
paper constitution. But I want to impress upon you the necessity for the provision 
in any constitution of India, the duty of the State for the supply of all the needs of 
the citizens, food, clothing and shelter. Without these there can be no improve- 
ment in the lot of human beings and the State will but consist of discontented mass 
of underfed humanity and overfed few rich. In this sense, I do not approve the 
constitutions recently promulgated by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and C, Vijiaraghava Chariar. I do not at all agree with Mrs. Besant’s 
Bill which gives the ultimate authority to the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament. Let us not be deluded by the words ‘Dominion Status* and 
‘Commonwealth’. There is only one status that is worth occupying and that ia 
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the status of an independent India. Nothing else is our goal. Nothing less is our 
goal. Let us proclaim it and let us assert it. 

I claim independence for my land and I expect that every one who is born in 
this sacred land will stand up for the freedom of the mother country, even as Rani 
Lakshmi Bai did. Let us draft our declaration and let us proclaim our nation ’s 
sovereignty. 

We are in stirring times and we have to make history. The few years of this 
century have already witnessed the establishment of the Republics of Russia, China, 
Turkey, Germany. 1 need only exhort you to do your duty by the altar of the 
motherland and ere long establish the Republic of India, free from all foreign 
domination and control. 

After the Welcome Addiess, on the motion of Pandit Gouri Banker Misra 
seconded by Mr. Aijunlal Setty and supported by Messrs. M. S. Subramania 
Aiyar and Tiiumala Rao, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu uas elected President of the 
Congress. 

The Presidential Address 

Pandit Javaharlal Nehru after thanking the organisers of the Congress for 
electing him as President, observed that he had been in no way connected with 
the workers and comrades who oiganised Swadhana Bhaiat Sangham because he 
was not piesent in India at that time. His attraction for a Republican ideal was 
very gieat and if it was possible for him to give his ser^’ices to promote that ideal he 
felt it his bounden duty to do so. Some people said that now that the National 
Congress dcclaied Its goal to be full national independence, theie was no necessity 
for a Republican Congress. Primaiily they should take their stand on the principle 
that Swaraj was India’s birthright. When there was domination and oppression 
there was bound to be tenible suffering. Even though the Congress passed a 
resolution of independence a new organisation should be formed to carry on 
propaganda and try to convert those V ho had vague ideas of independence and did 
not know what Republicanism was. The object of the resolution of independence 
passed by the Congress was the withdrawal of the Bntish from India. It ought to be 
the duty of the new organisation to lay stress on things which were to be done to 
give effect to the resolution of independence. In the first instance the Republican 
ideal should be promulgated. The main lesson of this year’s Congress was that 
it had been the most important session because it really changed the diiection in 
which the Congiess had been so far moMng. In one or two matters it gave a new 
angle of vision. Since the failuie of the non-co-operation movement the Congress 
had been di if ting to middle class or Babu politics and was losing the support of 
the masses. Various forces were at work to-day which weie impoitant anci which 
were likely to shape the futuie of the countiy. It was important for them to form 
some kind of organisation which vonld keep the National Congress up to the mark 
and also prepaie the country not only in a Republican ideal, but also in a right 
Republican ideal. The woild had adopted Republicanism. Some countries had 
some kind of monai clues but almost every body realised that Republicanism was 
the only thing that was necessary foi the future. Monarchies wherever they 
existed now were not likely to suriive veiy long. Republicanism had come to stay. 
It would be for India to deteimine what kind of Republicanism would be best suited 
to Indian conditions. Did India wish the Goveinment of this country to be based 
more or less on the exploitation of one by another or did she wish to remove the 
exploitation and the causes thereof so that there might be equality between the 
the various members of the Republic ? That was the problem before them. The 
Republican propaganda should make it clear on \ihat principles India wished to 
establish her Republican Government. It was right for India to keep apart from 
international complications. They had enough of the British connection and India 
should tiy not to have any entanglements in the future with any foreign country or 
organisation. None the less, in Older to fashion their policy they should understand 
what was happening in the rest of the norld. The Republican Congress organisation 
should have simple rules for its woik. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar and Mr. Sambamuiti explained the substance of the 
yit^tdenl’s address in Tamil and Telugu to the meeting. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the Republican Congress held on the 
29th DECEMBER in the afternoon. 

“This Congress places on record the deep sorrow of the Indian nation on the 
sudden demise of Hakim Ajmal Khan, ex-President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, at the critical hour in her struggle for freedom/* 

“This Congress calls upon its constituents and the peasants and workers of 
India to concentrate upon the organisation of peasant-land-committces to fight 
imperialism in all forms and places and realise complete emancipation economic 
social and political/’ 

“This Congress expresses its deep admiration for the patriotism and heroism of 
Allun Seetharama Raju who fought bravely for the freedom of our Motheiland.” 

“This Congress condemns the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti by the Govern- 
ment of America.” 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Royal Commission should 
be boycotted in all stages and activities and call upon the people of India to observe 
hartals and organise other mass demonstrations on the day of landing of the Com- 
mission in India and thereafter in all places to be visited by them.” 

“The Congress exhorts the people of India to wear khaddai and obseive 
Swadeshi in geneial and organise boycott of British goods in particular as a political 
weapon of the first magnitude.” 

“This Congress is strongly of opinion that all social inequalities must he at 
once done away with as a principal step for the establishment of the Republic of 
India.” 

“This Congress expresses the deep sympathy of the Indian Nation on the 8 1st 
day of the hunger strike of General Mancharshaw Awan and exhorts the people to 
stip[)ort the Nagpur Arms Act Satyagraha movement with men and money.” 

“This Congress congratulates the Neill Statue Satyagiahis on their sturdy 
patiiotism and sacrifice and exhorts people to lead the movement to a success by 
supporting the same with men and money.” 

“This Congress hereby declares that the sovereignty of India is vested solely 
and wholly in the people of India and repudiates any claim of the British Parlia- 
ment to interfere in the Government of India in either internal or external affairs.** 

“This Congress upholds universal adult suffrage.” 

“The All-India Republican Congress silting in Madras views with indignation 
the judicial murder of some of our young patriots of Kakori case who have paid 
the extreme penally of death for their burning love for their country and strongly 
condemns the brutal and vindictive sentences passed on them.” 

“This Congress heartily appreciated the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Kakori case and other political prisoners and conveys its heart-felt sympathy to 
their families, their friends and associates.” 

The constitution of the Congress was passed after the first two resolutions 
were passed. The Standing Committee of the Congress consisted of 75 members 
from different provinces of India and other parts of the world, in the same propor- 
tion as the Indian National Congress. The Executive Committee consisted of the 
President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; Secretaries, Swami Govindanand (Sindh), 
Srimati Parvati Devi (Punjab), Muzafer Ahmed (Bengal) ; and Treasurer, Rajaram 
(Lahore). 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had to go away to other engagements made a 
few remarks in the course of which he asked them to co-operate with him to make 
the work of the Congress during the coming year a success. He then pointed out 
to them the need for strengthening their organisation. Propaganda work, he said, 
should be undertaken and for the present they should divert all their energies in 
this channel of organisation and jpropaganda without which there was the danger 
of failure. They would have to face a good deal of opposition not only from 
people who did not agree with them but also from Goveinmcnt and Government 
agencies. Therefore they had to organise themselves as strongly as possible 
t>efore chalking out any definite programme. The Conference was then dissolved. 
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Amidbt scenes of great enthusiasm the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
opened in Bombay on the 17th DECEMBER 1927. A large number of delegates 
from various Indian States, attended. The gathering was of a representative 
character. 

In the course of his addiess Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao said : — 

“A free, strong, united, self-governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal. In familiarising the people of the States with our national ideals, your sei- 
vices are invaluable and this conference is doing its best to bung the States into 
general harmony with the political developments in British India. 

‘'There are at present some veiy eminent public men in India, who have taken 
the view that it is better to leave the Indian States alone to work out their own 
salvation. But it is obvious however that, in our national emancipation and for 
the development of India as a whole into a self-governing State, the people of 
British Inaia and the Indian States have to act in concert till the goal is reached. 
It is unthinkable that the States can remain unaffected by any scheme of Swaraj 
for India as a whole.” 

Referring to the problem of defence, and the fiscal and opium policy of the 
Government of India as instances where there was identity of interest between the 
Indian States and British India, the President said : “British India and the Indian 
States are already acting together in many matters involving broad questions of 
national policy. The range of matters in which the States and the British Indian 
provinces are realising their dependence on each other, is daily increasing, and 
their dealings with each other have already established by precedent and usage, a 
loose kind of tie and certain rights and obligations, though they are not defined by 
statute and crystallised in a written constitution common to both of them. 

“In our relations with the outside world, India is regarded as a single unit, and 
there is in our international relations, no distinction between British India and the 
Indian States. The disabilities suffered by Indians in the British Colonies and 
foreign lands e.xtend to British Indian subjects, as well as to the subjects of the 
States. 

“In these circumstances, the exact position of the States in All-India polity has 
been the subject of serious thought for several yeais. In advocating a new consti- 
tutional structuie linking up the Indian States with Biitish India, w'e are only pies- 
sing for a vital reform which was foreseen as inevitable 10 years ago.” 

Discussing the position that the Princes will occupy in the new Indian Constitu- 
tion, and the probable attitude they will take, the President said : — “The position of 
the States in the future constitution, both in regard to the discharge of common 
obligations and in regard to their lights of internal administration, would be, in my 
opinion, much better than now. Notwithstanding their treaties, the States are now 
squeezed by the ‘gentle’ persuasions of Political Officers and the Political Depart- 
ment of the Gov’eriiment of India. This cannot happen in a constitution where 
their rights and obligations aie clearly defined. If it is necessary for the Inian 
Princes to make any sacrifies of their piesent powers and position with a view to 
create a new constitution for the whole of India, 1 trust they will not hesitate to 
do so.” 

Referring to the position that small States, no better than petty zamindars 
would occupy in the new constitution, he said, “It is unthinkable that they should 
be put in the same category with Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda or Kashmir. The 
problem requires very careful consideration. 

“More important and of more practical inteiest than the question of the 
evolution of a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, is the question of Reform 
in the internal administration of the Indian States. A Government which owes its 
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progress to the personal character of its ruler, can never afford any guarantee for 
progress. A settled constitution which recognises the people’s responsibility for the 
administration and contains all the essential elements of popular Government, is the 
only safeguard for the protection of the people.” 

He proceeded : “A comprehensive enquiry into the problems relating to Indian 
States and their future position in a self-governing India, is urgently called for.” 
Referring to the announcement of the Viceroy regarding the appointment of an expert 
Committee he says : “It is clear to my mind, that a machinery for investigating the 
whole series of problem for bringing the States into constitutional relations with 
British India, has not yet been thought of as yet.” 

After exposing the nature of the trusteeship theory, the President concluded : 

“The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other political organisations in British India, 
are now actively engaged in examining the question of a new c«)nstitution for India. 
The A. I. C. C. has charged the Working Committee of the Congress to frame a con- 
stitution in consultation with the various political parties in the country. It is there- 
fore desirable that the Executive Committee of this Conference should secure the 
co-operation of, and collaborate with, the political organisations in British India, in 
devising a new constitutional character for the whole of India. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address, delivered by Mr. Govind 
lal Si vial Motilal, Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

An announcemant of a Committee has been made recently by the Viceroy, to 
enquire into the nature of the existing treaties and make recommendations. Gentle- 
men you will observe that this Committee is also to enquire not only into the 
obligations imposed upon each party by the terms of the treaties but also as to the 
force the departures from those treaties possess. 

Do you not know too well to be under any hallucination the outcome of such 
Committees and Commissions ? But let us assume that the recommendations 
of the Committees will reinstate the Princes in their original position or 
even above it by recommending new treaties between the Governments. Yet 
I wonder what power will the Committee place in the hands of the Princes for 
holding the other party to the carrying out of the terms of those engagements. The 
power which the Princes can in this situation look with some confidence is the 
support and the good will of their own people and that of British India by entering 
into an honourable partnership with them. 

The hereditary Prince who succeeds to the Gaddi oi Musnad is the Ruler of a 
Slate and he is the head of the administration. His will is supreme in all branches 
of the Government. He appoints all officers Executive, Judicial, or Revenue or any 
other and he can remove them at his pleasure. Promotions and degradations depend 
solely upon sweet will. He makes and unmakes laws. Systems of law and 
procedure are unknown in a majority of States. Where some fragments of law exist, 
the Ruler can set them at naught by his will at any moment. He can supersede the 
Courts of law appointed by himself, he can appoint special commissions and tribu- 
nals to hear certain cases over-riding the jurisdiction of his Courts and can appoint 
Benches on the choice of a litigant on payment of Nazar by him, he orders State 
Courts to put the impremature of its scale on the decisions of an extraneous body to 
give it the force of a “Courts” decree, so that it may be executed in a British Court of 
Law, he overtly and coveitly makes orders in cases standing before the State Courts 
for compliance by his obedient servants the judges, he can turn down the decision of 
the highest of his judicial Courts and refer the decision at his discretion to another 
set of persons, he can refer the decision of the Highest Tribunal to the executive to 
advise him whether it is correct. He can spend the whole of the Revenue in any 
way he likes, a large or a major part of it generally goes to his extravagance, while 
the poor ryots, his subjects are starving for want of food. Even a king of the 
richest country in Europe has not so much allowance for his private purposes as a 
Raja of this place. He can get a part .of the Revenue allotted for State purpose 
to be used for his tables or for his attendance. He can levy taxes and impose 
rates. He receives Nazars from rural officers who in their turn collect much more 
from the peasants and labourers in the field to meets the Nazars. Before making 
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appointments he can put it to a virtual auction as if it were to the highest bidder. 
He can deprive any one of his subjects of his or her liberty. He can dispossess 
people of their propel ty. He can detain a citizen for any length of time in prison 
without semblance of trial or without bringing any chaise against him if he so wills 
it. He prevents from holding a meeting and responsible speakers from addressing 
it ; if they want to make any public representation they cannot do it. He can arrest 
any Editor of a paper however rational its criticism may have been ; he can 
proscribe any paper or magazine entering into his State. He can order 
the best of his people to be removed or deported and can interdict entry of the 
noblest of India’s sons into his territory. In short, he is the Monarch of all he 
surveys and there is none to dispute his despotism. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
in every State every Prince does all or any of these acts everyday of his life, but 
I maintain that this kind of the exercise of absolute power are neither 
uncommon nor rare. As against this it gives me great pleasure to say there are 
States whose Rulers are above some of these evils. But the point I have to make 
is that there no check to the Ruler’s arbitrary and absolute power, constitutional or 
otherwise. The Non-intervention policy of the Government of India when people’s 
interests are concerned has had its part in aggravating this tendency of despotism. 
Some of them, of course, encourage Education, Art and Industry ; a few of them 
introduced Representative Institutions in their States even before they came into 
cxistence*"in British India ; others intioduced free and compulsory education, 
established Universities as in Hyderabad and Mysore, and have fixed Civil lists, all 
honour to them. But the point remains, all this depends upon the Ruler’s sweet will 
alone ; the system is there and system alone have to grapple with the problem in this 
light. Here I ask you, have I in any way overdra\\n the picture ? 1 am sure what 
your answer will be, but I do not desire to pursue the subject further though 
undoubtedly there remains much more to be said about it. 

The Judiciary is rarely independent, and corruption is rampant. Honesty is at 
a discount. 

Another feature of the Judicial administration is the long delay in the decision 
of cases. Several years pass before any deci.sion whether just or unjust is given and 
one can well imagine the strain to parties are put on account of this delay. It is 
universal experience that justice delayed is justice denied. The worst of it is that 
such delays occur in criminal cases too where the hardships of the delay increase 
tenfold. 

Some States have on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
for India a tribunal to which appeals lie from the State Couits. One naturally 
expects that the personnel of an august body like this would be composed of upright 
and straightforwaid men of sound and deep learning possessing great legal exper- 
ience and knowledge. But what aie the facts ? Heads of departments who hardly 
possess judicial fiame of mind and know little of law’ and are of a status from 
w'hose departments Appeals may he aie diafted to compose the Bench of the 
highest Tribunals in the States. Of their principle and independence more need 
not be said. 

The lo\ver services are corrupt to the core. The people are saibjected to all 
sorts of exactions. Extortions, malversation and arbitrary l^lle prevails from top 
to bottom in the Sates. In short, life nor honour— and we value honour many 
times more precious than life and property — nor property is safe in a State. It 
cannot be said that the prevalence of such corruption in the services is an indication 
of their incapacity for administration. If one would care to go deep into the 
matter and try to discover why so much corruption exists, it would be clear ; that 
wrong selection of peisons, low salaries, uncertainty of tenure, lack of expert super- 
vision are among the icasons that give rise to such corruptions. 



The Indian National Congress. 

^ OPENING DAY^26TH p EC EM B BR 1 927, 

Impressivo and solemn soenos marked the ops^ninc: of the 42nd session of 
India’s National Parliament in the Tilak Mandap, Madras on the 26th Decom." 
her 1927* Fine weather prevailed and brilliant sui»*dhine overhead. The session 
was programmed to begin at 2 .m. From 12 visitors and delegates were 

admitted into the pandal and in less than an hour, the pandal was simply and 
elegantly decorated. Tricolours were hung from every part of the pandal 
and the central pillars were covered with tricolour Khaddar. Gaily coloured 
festoons were hung all around and portraits of leaders were fixed to 
most of the pillars. Inspiring mottos greeted the eyes as one cime up 
the main passage and the first read : “Are we children to be exlmined*^ 
Others ran “not for us to lower the flag”, “India expects everyman 
to do his duty” and “We rise or sink together”. The dais was most 
artistically decorated. Under a brilliant canopy sat the President and 
by him vrero seated the seasoned soldiers of freedom and distinguished 
visitors whom the President had invited. On either side sat the members 
of the Reception Committee, A. I. C. C. members and donors and other 
distinguished visitors. Over the dais was painted a picture of “ Bharat 
Mata” and the painting bore the national symbol Charka and the national 
cry “ Bande-Mataram ”. Artistically arranged festoons of coloured lights 
heightened the cHFect. Loud speakers were installed in the pandal and 
they carried speeches to the remotest corners of the pandal. About fifty 
yards down the dais was put up a rostrum for the speakers and underneath 
it was a large size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The prominent members of tbe Justice party were seated on the dais. 
Those included the Raja of Panagal, Dewan Bahadur Govindraghavier and 
Thanickachalam Chetty, Sir K. V, Reddi, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
the Hon. Raghavendra Rao (Minister C. P.). Dr. Ansari went to the 
dais through an arch of staves presented by the volunteers. Mahatma 
Gandhi whose attendence at the Congress was considered doubtful till this 
noon was among the ex- Presidents in the procession and was vociferously 
cheered. Others on the dais were the Ali brothers, Abul Kalam Azad. 
Dr. Besant and Major Graham Pole, Mr. Purcell, Mr. Mardy Jones, Mr. 
C. Pratt, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Sir Ibrahim Rabimtulla, President of the 
Indian Commercial Congress, Mr. C. V. S. Narasimba Raju, Mr. R. K. 
Shantnugham Chetty, Dr. Yaradarajulu Naidu, Dr. U. Rama Rao, Mr. A. 
Raugaswami Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Sir R. Venkataram Naidu, Mr. Yakub 
Hossain, Si. Rajendra Prasad (Bihar), Pandit Jawaharlal (U. P.), Mr. Deah- 
pande (Karnatak), Dr. Satyapal (Paiijab), Mr. Gobind Vallabh Pant (U. P.), 
Dr. Moonje (C. P), Mr. Vallabhai Patel (Gujerat), Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. 
S. C. Mitra, Mr. Nirmal Ch. Chuiider, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar (Bengal), 
Hon. Messrs Subbarayan and Arogyaswami Mudaliar and Ranga Natha 
Mudaliar (Madras Ministers), Mr. G. A. Natesan and Pandit Malaviya. 

Tbe Presidential procession was led by a bevy of lady volunteers who 
were next followed by the regular volunteer corps. The volunteers stationed 
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Ihemselves on both sides of the passage from the gateway to the dais and 
made an arch with their batons under which the leader, who formed the 
presidential procession; marched. The leaders marched up in pairs— Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Pt Malaviya and Dr. Besant. Moulana Shaukat Aii and Mr. 
Sen Gupta and the Chairman and the President-elect. 

The chorus then sang national songs of Sj Bharathi, the poet of '^{imil 
Nadu and Dr. Tagore. As the ennobling strains of music reached the 
further limits of the pandal. little noises and buzz that prevailed previously 
died down and silence reigned everywhere. Lady volunteers then sang songs 
of welcome. 

Mr. Muthuranga MUDALIAR welcoming the delegates stressed on the 
need for preparing a constitution on unitary lines and emphasised the boycott 
of British goods as one of the weapons for meeting Anti-Indian attitude. The 
following is the full text of the speech delivered by him : — 

The Welcome Address. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen : On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, I extend to you a most cordial and warm welcome to this 42nd session 
of the Indian National Congress. We are meeting to-day under exceptional 
circumstances. We have reached a definite stage in the fight for Swaraj, and 
the main work before this Congress is to give a new direction to our activities 
in order to hasten the achievement of our ideal. I invite you to approach the 
problems before us with patriotic earnestness and courage, and to formulate a 
national programme which will not only command widespread acceptance but 
will take us onward in the march towards Swaraj. 

Clear Cut Programme. 

For some years past, the absence of a vitalising programme has disrupted 
and weakened the political activities of Indian Nationalists. The re-action, as 
non co-operation was slowly retracted, menaced our effective public life with 
almost certain extinction. But, thanks to the intervention of a divine Providence, 
we have to-day an energising war-cry which has reached, and is reaching ears 
hitherto closed to the call of nationalism. That war-cry is the Boycott of the 
Statutory Commission. With rare unanimity and with yet rarer enthusiasm, the 
whole Indian nation has with one voice determined to boycott the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. The British people must realise that all this 
feeling has not been generated in India merely by the insinuating propaganda 
of ultra-radical politicians. The great Moderate party, up-to-now a severely 
conservative influence in our politics, has on this matter made common cause 
with the Congress. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On this occasion, I desire to draw your attention to a few of the more im- 
portant reasons why we have thus almost unanimously decided to boycott the 
Commission. Firstly, under the principles evolved and the pledges given during 
the great war, we are entitled to decide what the form and extent of our self- 
government should be. In spite of the most solemn declarations and pledges 
given by the foremost British statesmen, India was insulted by the inclusion, in 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919, of terms which denied 
her right to self-determination. This was a gross betrayal and treachery which 
the united voice of India has been relentlessly condemning. To acquiesce in the 
rc-assertion of that pernicious doctrine, now implied in the appointment of an 
All-British Commission, would be to abandon our self-respect. Secondly, the 
circumstances of the appointment of the Commission constitute a contemptuous 
rejection of the National Demand, passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1924 
and reiterated in 1925. No reason has been vouchsafed to us why the Assembly 
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demand has been dealt with in this perfunctory manner. It is an insult to the 
electee! representatives of our people, and consequently to the entire Indiah 
Nation. Thirdly, even the moderate demand made by the Liberals for the in- 
clusion of a substantial proportion of Indians in the Commission has been ignored. 
I desire it to be distinctly understood that we, the Congress men, will hot be 
satisfied with anything less than a Constituent Convention for the determination 
of our future constitution, in which, representatives of Britain may also be per- 
mitted to deliberate, but only as equals, to safeguard any vested interests they 
may^ave in this country. The inclusion, in the Commission, of Indians chosen 
at random will not conciliate the Congress which stands for the principle of self- 
determination, logically worked out. Fourthly, the Commission should be ruth- 
lessly boycotted, because it implies the application to India of doctrines which 
are contrary to the usages governing the relations between England and the 
Dominions. Shall we permit ourselves to be dealt with as inferiors in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations forming the British Empire? An emphatic negative must 
be our unequivocal answer. Canada. Australia and South Africa were allowed 
the right of self-determination ; and with one important exception, the Parlia- 
ment no more tinkered with their drafts than merely dot the it’s and cross the 
t’s. Why should India alone be forced to a different course of constitutional 
development? It implies inferiority, and we must resist every such implication. 
And further, I desire to assert, on this occasion, that it is essential ’to the dignity 
and national self-respect of India, not to permit any extraneous authorities and 
influences, however potent, to dictate to her, what her government should be. 
To acquiesce in the unwarranted and dangerous presumption of the British 
Parliament would be a surrender of our self-respect, and would harm and 
demoralise our public life, not to mention the degradation in which it would 
involve us among the civilised nations of the world. Further, it is amply clear, 
that our non-participation in the Commission will not anywise jeopardise our 
political progress. The haughty Conservatives of the British Parliament, whose 
ranks are re-inforced by the no less jingoist section of labourities under Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose political masquerade as friends of India is at an 
end, have already prejudged our case, and there is nothing to be lost by our 
stern refusal to regularise their judgment by helping in the so-called inquiry. I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my humble voice to the chorus of approval 
which has met the Boycott programme. 

First Canon of Political Conduct in Swaraj. 

I desire, at this stage, to make one or two observations on the misgivings 
felt by honest friends of India as to our attitude towards certain domestic ques- 
tions, peculiarly the legacy of British Rule in India. I assure the minorities and 
the special interests who have been persistently misled by interested persons, 
that in a free and a democratic India, their interests would be safer than now. 
India has, through history, been the asylum of the oppressed and the persecuted, 
and it is part of our national character to treat minorities hospitably and even 
charitably. Protection to minorities will be the first canon of political conduct 
in Swaraj India. Nextiy, we must repudiate the suggestion that Britain should 
ever be the peace-maker in India, holding its diverse interests and peoples in 
justice to each other, but in subjection to herself. We must proclaim our right 
and our capacity to settle equitably and honourably, all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation with the Statutory Commission 
except the argument of fear, of toadyism and of atrophied political sense. 

Negative Programme. 

The boycott of the Commission is a negative programme which has happily 
brought together most of the parties in the country. Advantage must be taken 
of this beneficent atmosphere to develop methods and policies which will be 
acceptable to the generality of our countrymen. To start with, the need is 
imperative to educate public opinion on an agreed draft of Swaraj Constitution, 
embodying the aspirations and the hopes of the Indian nation. Such a pro- 
gramme will clarify the issues before the country and will enable all tjie parties 
to concentrate their energies in devising effective sanctions, with which we can 
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enforce our demand for Swaraj, and to organise our forces and carry on such 
a propaganda that the urge for Swaraj would be felt in the heart of every Indian 
so powerfully, that the response of a united and concentrated effort would finally 
win us our freedom. 

Swaraj Scheme. 

Fellow Delegates, I shall now refer to a few features which, I think, should 
characterise any scheme of Swaraj for India. Firstly, we ought to make it 
known that if Parliament continues in its present insolent mood, we must 
definitely start on an intensive propaganda for the severance of India from the 
Empire. Whenever the time may come for the effective assertion of Indian 
Nationalism, Indian aspiration will then be towards fiee nationhood, untrammelled 
even by the nominal suzerainty of the King of England. It behoves English 
statesmanship to take careful note of this fact. Let them not drive us to despair. 
As yet, the substantial opinion in the country favours the ideal of freedom within 
the Empire. Put this persistent step-motherly treatment will only compel us 
to decide against any further participation in a caste-ridden Empire. Parlia- 
ment should recognise, and at once, that in India as well as in Ireland, all 
authority should be derived from the people and not from Whitehall. In the 
absence of any assurance in this behalf, we must abandon any further thought 
of framing our constitution as a constituent partner ot the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Declaration of Rights. 

Nextly, I desire to emphasise the paramount need of an exhaustive Declara- 
tion of Rights which will form part of our constitution. There should be unmis- 
takable guarantees of the Rights of Citizens to equal and just treatment and to 
freedom from oppression by the limbs of the law. Theie ought to be the fullest 
political equality of all classes and without distinction of religion or race. The 
Indian democracy should afford equal opportunities to all its citizens for self- 
development and self-expression. Respect tor individual acts and opinions, not 
detrimental to public order or morality, ought to be asserted and guaranteed 
in the fundamental law. Educational lacilities, free and compulsory at least 
till the elementary standard, and free, up to the secondary, ought to be provided 
by appropriate clauses, in the constitution. Further, it is essential to the charac- 
ter of religious neutrality of the Indian Government that there should be no 
state religion in this country. In this connection, I desire to allude 
to the views expressed by a prominent Indian statesman that there is no need 
for a Declaration of Rights in India, as we are imbued with British traditions of 
justice which contain guarantees, in ordinary law, of the Rights of Citizens. 
The Rule of Law may be a fact in England, but in India it is unknown. Ireland, 
where too the British have created traditions of justice and the Rule of Law, 
has most judiciously incorporated such a Declaration in her Constitution. 1 
therefore respectfully differ and maintain that we should rather follow the 
precedent of Ireland, who suffered equally with us under British Rule. 

Unitary Government. 

Next, it is my humble opinion that the Government we should organise for 
India under Swaraj should be on the unitary basis. Federal Government, 
however suitable to the conditions of other countries, will be peculiarly inappro- 
priate to India with its revived sense of solidarity. It will also disrupt the 
synthesising forces of nationalism and present the sad picture of a divided India. 
If there is local sentiment and local aspiration, we can well provide for them 
by a careful process of decentralisation. Administrative units organised on a 
linguistic basis, with adequate piovisions for the needs of localities, will amply 
answer the requirements of local patiioiism. At the same lime, a strong Central 
Government will keep nationalism in-tact and elevate India among the nations o 
the world. 

Question of Franchise. 

1 would, then, invite your attention to the all-important question of fran 
chise. We have to devise principles of representation which would accord well 
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with the needs of democracy. May I, in this connection, draw your attention to 
the conclusions of the Alhlndia Congress Committee in its recent meeting at 
Calcutta ? These conclusions dispose of the long-standing inter-communal pro- 
blem, admirably and satisfactorily. I commend the resolutions to your acceptance. 
Further, although the exclusive representation of any special interests would 
not be in strict consonance with the democratic theory, considering the peculiar 
conditions in India, I would advocate that the Depressed Classes alone *^*7 
be given special representation, if only for a time. I do not sympathise with 
similar demands made on behalf of Anglo-Indians and Corporations like the 
Universities and the Chambers of Commerce. Their interests, if they have any, 
apart from those of the people, will, 1 conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded by an 
assembly composed of members chosen in general constituencies. 

I would also respectfully offer a suggestion as to the method we should 
adopt to arrive at agreement regarding any such constitution. The Indian 
National Congress should take early steps to convene a convention of represen- 
tatives of all parties and interests, which should decide on a constitution for 
India. Any scheme agreed to by such a convention, as ratified by a special 
session of the Congress would be the demand of united India. To enforce the 
demand for the constitution, we have to devise adequate sanctions. 

Congress should be the Arbiter of Disputes. 

The first step we have to take is to unite all the parties with a view to 
offering struggle for Swaraj. A campaign of communal co-operation and harmony 
must be started methodically and pursued with vigour by the Congress. Our 
opponents make political capital of the absence of amity among the leading 
communities and of the state of the Depressed Classes. We must remove the 
cause, more in our own interests that in answer to the English indictment. The 
efforts made and the results arrived at so far, have been very encouraging, 
Bombay and the Calcutta decisions of the All-India Congress Committee, insprired 
by the great and self-less leader, Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, are already finding 
sympathetic acceptance all over the country. This ameliorative work ought to 
be pushed on. Similarly, well-considered attempts should be made to settle the 
unfortunate Brahmin and Non-Brahmin misunderstandings, the Buddhist agita- 
tion in Gaya and the sectional differences among the Sikhs. I have hopes that 
these problems, which stand in the way of national work, will soon be solved 
in a siatesmanly spirit and in view of the larger interests at stake. The just 
and equitable settlement of these questions will enhance the prestige of the 
Congress and by common consent, the Congress will attain to the position of 
a respected arbiter of inter-communal misunderstanding. 

Higher Ideals. 

Ncxtly, there is the most urgent need for the propagation of higher economic 
ideals in the country. The workers of the Congress should carry to the ryots, 
not only a political but also an economic message. The cultivator should be 
familiarised with the modern methods of agriculture and with the immense 
usefulness of the Co-operative movement. Vast tracts of land may be cultivated, 
and the wealth of the country enormously increased if only our ryots will under- 
stand and use the modern scientific methods of agriculture. Again, principles 
of Sanitation ought to be a prominent subject of propaganda of every Congress 
worker. In particular, we must make strenuous endeavours to minimise the 
Drink evil, as its total extinction without state-aid is impossible. Educated and 
wealthy citizens, who have any patriotism, should forthwith engage their talents 
and their wealth in the noble work of advancing Indians industrial development. 
Besides augmenting the wealth of the country, it would solve the present mena- 
cing evil, that of wide-spread unemployment. The Congress must appoint Board 
for tackling the economic question and for directing the activities of Congress 
workers in this matter. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

While thus the Congress will endeavour to improve the economic life of our 
country by the promotion of industrial and agricultural activity, there is also 
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a negative aspect to this work. For some years we are familiar with the policy 
of boycotting British and foreign goods. Under the present circiunstances, I 
have no doubt that the Congress will come to the unanimous decision that as a 
political sanction behind our demand for Swaraj^ we shall strictly and ruthlessly 
boycott all British goods. But the economic interests of India require that we 
should proceed a step further. We should boycott all foreign goods, which 
would anywise compete with Indian manufactures. India gains nothing economi 
callv by purchasing continental and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congress should, as early as possible, appoint an expert 
Committee which will organise this boycott, and make it thoroughly effective ; 
so that the emphatic refusal to take any article of British manufacture will 
serve our political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as possible, of all foreign 
goods, will serve our economic purpose. 

Khaddar Movement. 

I have reserved Khaddar for special mention. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Mahatma ji and his noble band of workers, the movement is imperceptibly 
and steadily expanding. Well-wishers of our country would desire most heartily 
for its^ further expansion and growth. The faith of the country in Mahatma ji*s 
favourite programme is being every day increased, as is evidenced by the 
immense and steady strides the movement is taking. I wish to make one sug- 
gestion ilTthis connection. The Spinners’ Association have built up a splendid 
organisation. I appeal to them to combine political works, especially propa- 
gandist, with the beneficent activities they are now pursuing. Secondly, I suggest 
that they should not confine themselves only to Khaddar, but should include 
among their activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely indigenous articles 
in general demand. This would greatly help the indigenous industries as well 
as improve the finance of the Spinners’ Association. I earnestly appeal to 
Mahatma ji to consider this suggestion. 

Labour Organisation. 

The organisation of labour is another vital matter. The Congress must 
stand fearlessly and whole-heartedly by the labouring population, industrial and 
agricultural. The Congress should co-operate with the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and help it to secure human conditions for Indian labour. By enlisting 
their active assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced. 

Congress Organisation. 

Fellow Delegates, I would now invite your attention to the Congress organi- 
sation in the country. I must at once confess that we do not have do-day, that 
efficient and thorough organisation, which is necessary to carry forward the 
programme of a gieat body such as the Congress. We must at once set ourselves 
to the laborious task of spreading the organisation so as to reach the farthest 
parts of our country, so that our message may evoke universal response. Paid 
workers, carefully trained for political and economic propaganda, and capable 
of commanding respect and prestige in the localities in which they work should 
be sent everywhere and the people kept in live contact with the progress of our 
fight for Swaraj. So high must be the character that our propagandists possess 
with the people, that they would be always looked upon as earnest servants of 
the Country, capable of giving intelligent guidance on every matter, and at the 
same time, sound exponents of politics and economics. 

Congress Slogan. 

Thus, the Constitution as a political slogan and the boycott of British and 
foreign goods as an economic war-cry, the Congress should launch forth on a 
campaign of unparalleled propaganda and agitation for Swaraj. With a country 
re-awakened to a sense of its rights, re-united and re-organised, it would be 
easy to wrest freedom from unwilling hands. 

Gauhati Programme. 

May I now make a passing reference to a question, which I believe, occupies 
our attention rather disproportionately to its impor^nce? With my sWt 
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experience as a member of the Madras Legislative Council, I have come to certain 
conclusions, which I feel it to be my duty to express on this occasion. Without 
dilating upon the reasons which forced me to those conclusions, 1 shall proceed 
to state them. The Gauhati programme has been found to be unworkable. The 
programme lacked precision, and I am sorry to have to say it, it is definitely 
tending to demoralise the Congress party in the Councils. I re-aflSrm my faith 
in Mahatmaji’s original policy of absolute boycott of all these Councils. For 
one thing we may all concentrate on work outside in the Country which suffers 
enormously owing to the time taken up in attending to Council work. But, 
somehow, Mahatmaji’s policy is to-day not in public favour. If we must contest 
Council Elections, what we should do after entering the Councils, is the only 
question. I entirely agree with Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar that the elected Mem- 
bers should abstain from attending the Councils except for retaining their seats. 
Whatever be the short-comings of this programme, it seems to me to be the least 
objectionable. But if the opinion in this Congress is against Mahatmaji’s sug- 
gestion and Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar’s, I must ask for a logical and workable 
programme. No alternative occurs to me except the removal of the Gauhati 
ban, so that Congressmen may have freedom to so manage their affairs in the 
Councils as to obtain the maximum advantage to their cause. Congressmen 
should think many times before taking this step. It means the adoption of the 
policy which has been very clumsily described as Responsive Co-operation. It 
means the final and professed abandonment of the original policy of non-co- 
operation. It is our duty carefully to consider whether such a serious step is 
warranted by the necessities of the present situation. Ought we to forswear 
even this remnant of a great policy ; and if so in favour of which alternative ? 
While, on the one hand we are proclaiming a new boycott, that of the Statutory 
Commission, shall we end by raising another to which we gave loyal adherence 
for a number of years ? I invite the congressmen to ponder over to consequences 
of this step. I appeal to you to preserve the spirit of 1920 ; and not to throw 
it up merely because your statesmanship cannot devise appropriate media for 
carrying it out. Remember the detenus of Bengal ; rememoer the tone of Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech before you think of co-operation. For, it is clear to my 
mind, that the alternative to non co-operation is co-operation ; the hybrid has 
produced anarchy. With great humility, I venture to suggest that the only 
policy which will meet the present delicate situation is the one which permits us 
to enter the Councils but forbids us to sit there. 

Fellow-Delegates, it is now my pleasant duty to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your choice of President. No more appropriate selection could 
have been made. Throughout next year, the country would be engaged in a 
keen fight for Swaiaj, which would require the hearty co-operation ot ail com- 
munities for its successful termination. Dr. Ansari is a symbol of such co- 
operation. With the unique advantage of a long experience of public affairs 
in India, and of the unquestioning confidence of every section of Indian people, 
he v/ill be in a position to lead us to our goal to Swaraj. * 

After Mr. Mudaliar had read his address he walked up to the dais 

and garlanded Dr. M. A. Ansari amidst thundering cheers. Mr. Rangaavvamy 
Iyengar invested him with the insignia of presidentship. Dr. Ansari then 
mounted the rostrum. Another round of cheers greeted him and be acknow- 
ledged it with smiles and namaskarams. He then read his presidential 
address. His references to Mahatma Gandhi and his repetition of Mahatmas 

words ** Swaraj within the Empire if possible and without if neoessary ** 

evoked a prolonged applause. The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by him ; 

The Presidential Address. 

I And it difficult to put into words my deep sense of gratitude at the 
confidence you have placed in me by calling upon me to preside over the 
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deliberation! of the Indian National Congressi at this critical juncture in 
the history of our struggle for freedom. This meeting of the Congress at 
Madras, takes me back to the day — more than a quarter of a century ago — 
when as an under-graduate, full of hope and enthusiasm, I had my first 
glimpse of our great national gathering. Little did I dream then that in that 
very city it would fall to my lot to occupy the chair which has been filled 
in the past by some of the greatest sons of India. Our national movement 
has increased in force and volume since those days. The political awakening 
of the people has become widespread, the intensity of the struggle has 
become more severe and, with the march of time, the problems we are called 
upon to solve have grown more and more complex. The task of your 
President has, in consequence, become delicate and difficult. It was only 
the hope that I could count upon your indulgence towards my shortcomings 
and your generous support in the discharge of my duties that encouraged me 
to undertake this heavy responsibility. 

** The inter-dependence of political problems in different countries and the 
dangers arising out of the economic and politic>il bondage of India to the 
peaceful progress of humanity at large, specially to the interests of the 
workers in Great Britain, are being gradually realised and while Imperialist 
Capitalist interests are carrying on a campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification against India in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation 
and subservience, the presence, among us to-day, of the distinguished 
fraternal delegates from across the seas, gives hope that fellow-victims of 
Imperialism and Capitalism in other parts of the world have begun to 
appreciate the necessity of closer co-operation and joint action to fight the com- 
mon enemy. I offer these friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress and the people of India. 

A matter of greater pleasure and satisfaction to me is that my appeal 
for a re-united Congress has met with such a generous response. 1 rejoice 
to find among us once more veterans and tried champions whose names are 
inseparably associated with India’s fight for freedom. I cordially welcome 
all these comrades and fellow -workers back to the fold of the Congress and 
hope and pray that, as in the past so in the future, the country will derive 
the fullest benefit from their services. 

India and Imperialism. 

“ In the statement I published some time back I had touched upon the 
salient features of the existing political situation and briery expressed 
my own views regarding the most effective method of dealing with it. I 
do not, therefore, propose to address you at great length to-day. But 
even in a brief survey we must take into account every issue that has a 
direct bearing on the furtherance of our political programme. All schools 
of political thought in India are agreed that the goal of our activities is a 
free and self-governing India, offering equal opportunities to all and re- 
cognising and guaranteeing the just and legitimate rights of all sections and 
classes, at peace within herself and friendly with the rest of the world. 
Indians do not claim anything more or less than that they shall occupy the 
same position and enjoy the same rights in their country as free people do 
in their own. If this can be achieved within the Empire they have no 
desire to break away from it but if the Imperial connection stands in the 
way of our reaching the goal we should not hesitate to sever the connection, 
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Oar tnottoi in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, should be within thj^ Empire 
if possible, without if necessary/' 

** I do not minimise the difficulties in our path. They are many but none 
so formidable as the one arising out of the aggressiveness of Imperi^liaim 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most fruitful Bourccs of trouble 
and misery in the world to'day. Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their liberties to satisfy the Imperialist ambition and to mono- 
polise resources in raw materials to feed the factories in Europe a^d to 
secure exclusive markets for their output. 

** Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the misnon civil^satrice 
and the white man^a burden, but none has exposed the hollowness of these 
professions better than Cecil Rhodes, the groat pioneer of Imperialism 
in South Africa when he said, “ Pare philanthropy is very well in its 
way but philanthropy plus five per cent, is a good deal bettor.^' Joseph 
Chamberlain, that High Priest of Imperialism, was more outspoken. “ The 
Empire ** he said, “ is commerce/' and India, he was frank enough to add, 
was “ by far the greatest and the most valuable of all the customers wo hive 
or over shall have.*' The history of this philanthropic burglary on the part 
of Europe is written in blood and suffering from Congo to Canton. The 
steel-frame theory of Government, the arrogant claims to trusteeship of dumb 
millions and the newly-invented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert of 
Europe, known as the League of Nations, are but different manifeitatioas of 
the same spirit. So long as these dangerous doctrines arc pursued the sources 
of human misery shall endure. Iniia holds in her hands the remedy for 
this universal misfortune, for she is the key-stone of the arch of Imperialism. 
Once India is free the whole edifice will collapse. The best guarantee for 
the freedom of Asia and the peace of the world, is a free and self-governing 
India. 

Congress Policies. 

“ The problem then is how to free India. For over a generation the 
leaders of public opinion in the country advocated and practised a policy of 
ooniploto Co-operation with the Government. That policy was doomed to 
failure from its very inception. Co-operation is possible between groups with 
common ideals. Whore objects pursued are diametrically opposed there can 
be no co-operation, Co-operation in such circumstances can only mean 
feurrender of the most cheiishod ideals on the part of the weak to the wishes 
and desires of the strong. The ditlorenco between the ideals of the two nations 
is nowhere brought out more vividly or in greater relief than in the report 
of the late Mr. Montagu, a Liberal Secretary of State for India, noted 
for his pro-Indian sympathies. The report, which forms the basis of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, while promising progressive realisation 
of responsible government and extending lavish hopes for the future, clearly 
lays down ; “ It seems to us axiomatic that there cannot bo a completely 
representative and responsible Government of India on an equal footing 
with the other self-governing units of the British Commonwealth until the 
component States whose people it represents and to whom it is responsible, 
or at least the great majority of them, have thcmselveB reached the stage 
of full responsible government. Nor even then can we say that the form 
or the degree or responsibility which wi 11 be reached in India will 
^actly corrcfspond to that attained by the Dominions. The final form 
46 
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of lrj(^‘a 8 constitutions must be erolved out of the conditions of India, and 
must-be materially affected by the need for securing imperial responsibilities/' 

If, however, our rules forsake Ihoir divine mission of civilising “ the 
inferior races ' and cease to act the executors of the decrees of Providence, 
if they realise that a friendly and free India will bo a better customer than 
• sullen and hostile dependency kept under political and economic bondage, 
in short, if they recognise that there are civilisations and cultures equally 
good, if not better than their own, if they cease to think in terms of the 
ruled and are prepared to meet us on terms of equality, it will 
then be time for us to revise our views on co'operation. 

An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received by the Non- 
co-operation Mo/cment, was to capture the Councils and, by creating consti- 
tutional deadlocks, force the Government to yield to the wishes of the 
people. The advocates of this policy, however, failed to give its proper 
weig^ to the fact that the limitations imposed by the Government of India 
Act 1919, rendered all such opposition ineffective and the creation of 
constitutional deadlocks a practical impossibility. They, no less than the 
Ruvocatei of the policy of Co-operation, shoilld have realised that an ultra- 
constitutional issue could not be fought on a strictly constitutional plane. 
In a trial of strength there can be no hope of success if your opponent is also 
he referee. Practical experience has demonstrated the futility of such a 
policy even in Provinces whore the believers in this method commanaed a 
majority. They undoubtedly succeeded in exposing the hollowness of the 
so called Reforms^ and by preventing the Government from packing legis- 
latures with safe persons, they made it impossible for the rulers to present 
heir autocratic and high-handed actions as representing the declared will of 
the people expressed through its chosen representatives. But all this has 
hi advanced our cause, nor has it brought us any nearer our goal, 

w lie the Pi’ico paid for it is too dear. It has diverted the energies of some 
01 our ablest men from problems of real national importance. The Council 
rogramme, adopted at a time of depression, was professedly in the nature 
Of an exponinent. We gave it a trial and if it has not fulfilled our expecta- 
tions there is no reason to feel discouraged or disappointed. Lot us revise 
our policy in the light of our past experience. 

two opinions regarding our goal. Wo all desire to sec 
India free and self-governing. For the achievement of our obiect wo are 
not wedded to any particular policy, nor do wo consider any programme 

We have to judge a policy or a programme 
^0 our peculiar social and political conditions by its practi- 

Sr l?nf '■* eivo within a measLbio 

perioa of tune. We have now before us the results of the three experiments 

Srf nf .K® ‘I*® years- We gave an unbroken 

p noa of tbirty-five years to Co-operation, about a year and a half to Noti- 
TO o^ration and four years to the policy of Obstruction within the Councils 
«f ^^eadJocks. We can, at this stage, appraise the real value 

Pn /, ® Proftrannne and judge the comparative merits and demerits of each, 
vo operation has led u, nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has not 
tti.f better results. Non-co-operation certainly did not achieve all 

to ri'^**.®*^*^**? through our own weakness and inability 

dot.o! of . 1 , V demanded by it and not through any inherent 
elect ol that policy. Non-co-operation did not fail us, we failed Non-oo* 
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operation. We did receive an unquestionable and a serious set-back in 
the first encounter. I also admit that in the present atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion and hatred created by deplorable communal quarrels and 
with the whole country divided into hostile political camps and factious 
groups, there is no prospect of an immediate resumption of Non-co-opera- 
tion. The spirit of Non-co-operation, however, has come to stay as a potent 
force in Indian politics and as I have said elsewhere, “ I feel as certain as 
ever that apart from veiy extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom only by self-discipline, self organisation and 
self-help and through a movement in which we would be obliged to resort 
to direct action in some shape or form. I firmly believe that India is only 
recuperating from the moral and material effects of a disastrous war and 
would soon emerge once more resuscitated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain.^' 

“ How best then can we help this process of resuscitation and rejuve- 
nation and prepare ourselves for the next encounter ? It is my unshakable 
belief that this cannot be done unless we have established Unity in the 
Country, Unity in the Congress and Unity in the Councils, if people must 
still make use of them. Difforonbes of opinion are inevitable. They have 
existed and will continue to exist. What we have to learn is the stage at 
which these differences, if persisted in, become injurious to the general 
interest of the country. We roust learn to differentiate between personal 
prestige and public weal and to sacrifice individual gain to the collectivo 
good. 

Unity in the Country. 

“ There is no feature of the Indian political situation more disquieting 
than the shameful quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans. No language 
can be too strong to condemn the murderous assaults and callous destruction 
of life and property in riotings w^hich occur with such painful frequency. 

Hardly a day passes when we do not hear of some violent outburst of com- 
munal fury ill one part of the country or the other, leaving its legacy of 

bitterness and hatred threatening to reduce the country to one vast camp 

of waning communal factions bent on destroying each other. It is due to 
this that the Congress itself has lost in popularity. It is being relegated in 
many Provinces to a secondary position, and preference is being given to 
communal organisations, specially those which are militant. This state of 
affairs must not bo allowed to continue any longer. The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim differences must be solved once and for all and there is no organisa- 
tion more competent and better fitted to put an end to it than the Indian 
National Congress. 

“ While attempting to solve the Hindu-Muslim question we should not, 
however, mistake the symptom for the disease. The political and religious 
differences which are straining the relations between the two communities 
are but outward manifestations of a deeper conflict, not peculiar to India or 
unkcown to history. It ia essentially a problem of two different cultures, 
each with its own out-look on life, coming in close contact with one 
another. The best remedy lies in a recognition of the right of each culture 
to exist, in a development of a B\»irit of tolcrar ce and respect and in the 
encouragement and cultivation of cultural affinity by the establishment of 
national institutions where young people of both the communities will come 
into touch with each other and get opportunities to study and understand the 
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ideals underlying the civilisations of both. The educated Indian is forced 
by circumstances to study European culture but knows next to nothing about 
the culture of his fellow-countryman living next door. It is time this 
dangerous isolation and colossal ignorance were ended. With greater know- 
ledge of each other's deep-rooted sentiments and sympathy for each other's 
ideals, questions of separate representation, cow-slaugbter and music before 
mosques will become matters of the past, of iciterost only to research scholars 
of Indian History. 

“ In the meantime, we cannot afford to minimise or neglect the problem 
which faces us to-day. There are certain fundamental facts which it will be 
well for Hindus and Musalmans to remember. They should not forget 
that they are Indians destined to live in India and die in India. Providence 
has bound their fates together indissolubly. If there be any Hindu brother 
of mine who imagines that be can get rid of seventy millions of his Muslim 
fellow-countrymen ho is labouring under a great delusion and the sooner he 
is disillusioned the better for him and the countiy. Similarly, if any Mus- 
lim brother of mine is dreaming of lording it over two hundred and fifty 
millions of his Hindu countrymen ha is living in a fool's paradise and the 
sooner he opens his eyes the better for the Muslim community and India. 
The Swaraj we are striving for will bo neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Roj. 
It will be a Joint Raj protecting the just and legitimate rights and privileges 
of all. Perpetual warfare connot be the normal state of human society. The 
worker in the communal cause apparently wishes to improve the economic, 
political and educational position of his community. With this I have no 
quarrel. Rut for any solid and lasting good to be done either to a group 
or to a nation, tranquillity and peace are essential conditions. Violei t com- 
munal outbursts may benefit any other pai ty, they certainly cannot benefit 
the country nor do they serve even exclusive communal interests. Instead 
of resorting to these barbarous methods of settling differences, I would 
appeal to my countrymen to make use of the great national tiibuT al, the 
custodian of the rights and privileges of all sections aid communitirs irr 
habiting this country, the Indian National Congress, for the protection of 
their rights and the redress of their grievances. 

“A subject people trying to shako off foreign dcminatioii cannot affcid 
to carry on an internecine stiuggle. We cannot in oi e licath talk of free- 
dom and such communaliem, for- they are the very antithesis of each other. 
It would be difficult for an outside observer to believe in the genuineness 
of our demand when he observes the fratricidal w’ar we are waging to-day. 
Our very patriotism begins to appear a sham. In our efforts to gain a little 
advantage here and a little advantage there over our rivals, we are ur cons- 
ciously playing into the hands of the common adveisary whose position is 
being strengthened every day. Can we rot all with one joint cffi it and 
determination get rid of this degrading mentality 1 Self-respect, even self- 
interest, requires us to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary ai^d 
sectional advantage to the lasting national gain. 

Hiudu-Muslim Confiict. 

The causes of communal antagonism exercising the minds of the leaders 
of the two communities as brought out at the various Unity Conferences 
crystallise themselves into two distinct groups — Political and Religious. 

“ It will serve no useful purpose to enter into a dctci iption of bow the 
Musalmaosi fearing that th e sense of political responsibility of the majority 
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wag nofe euffiofently advanced to trust it with the protection of their rights, 
demanded eeparate representation and separate electorates. It is a mattet 
of part history and every one in this assembly is fully aware of it. It is 
enough for our present purpose to state that, realising the disastrous conse- 
quences recent developments were likely to lead toi the Indian National 
Congress, at its annual session last year at Oauhati, called upon the All- 
India Congress Committee to devise measures for a settlement of the trouble 
in these terms : — 

This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with the Hindu and Miisalman leaders to devise 
measures for the removal of the present deplorable disturbances between 
Hindus and Musalmans and submit a report to the All-India Oongress 
Committee, not later than the 3 1st March, 1927. This Congress authorises 
the All-India Congress Committee to issue the necessary instructions in 
that behalf to all Congteasmon in the country and take such other steps 
as it may deem fit after consideration of the said report. ^ The Presi- 
de! t got into touch with the leaders of public opinion in both the commu- 
nities. Ho travelled extensively all over the country to mobilise the good 
sense and active co-operation * of both communities and, finally, arranged a 
series of conversations at Delhi. It is a great tribute to the sincerity, aeal 
and indefatigable energy of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, that a formula for settle- 
ment of outstanding political differences was at last discovered. I would be 
lacking in my duty if I did not place on record the appreciation of the Indian 
National Congress of the spirit of partriotism and statesmanship displayed 
by the Muslim leaders who rose above prejudice, suspicion and narrow 
communal outlook and boldly came forward with the proposals which presage 
a now orientation of Muslim policy in India. The Workirig Committee, 
at a meeting held on the 16th May, “considered the proposals made by 
representative Muslim leaders who mot in Delhi on the 20th March last, as 
well as the opinion of the Hindu Maha Sabha and other Hindu orgatiisations 
and the opinions of both communities ”, and submitted its report to the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the 16th May, 1927. The resolution, 
embodying the recommendations of the Working Committee, passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee, with the unanimous support of nil the mem- 
bers present, including some of the foremost leaders of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, speaks volumes for the political sagacity of the Committee and was 
a personal triumph for the President and bis great powers of persuasion. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the report 
of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recom- 
mendations contained therein and calls upon all Congress organisations to 
take necessary stops to have the following recommendations carried out : — 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as representation 
in the various le'ijislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces 
and in the Central Legislature bo constituted. 

2. That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great com- 
munities that their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legisla- 
tures for the present, and if desired, such representation of the communities 
should be secured by the reservation of scats in joint electorates on the basis 
of population in every province and in the Central Legislature : 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including 
the Sikhs in the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give 
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them represeiitation in excess of the proportion of the number of seats to 
which they would be entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and the proportions so sf^reed upon for the provinces shall be 
maintained in the representation of the two communities in the Central 
Legislature from the provinces- 

3. (a) That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms 
should be introduced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Committee, 
a fair and reasonable one, and should be given effect to, care being taken 
that simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform an 
adequate system of judicial administration shall be introduced in the said 
provinces. 

2. (b) (i) That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be con- 
stituted into a separate province, this Committee is of opinion that the^ time 
has come for the redistribution of v>rovinces on a linguistic basis — a principle 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that such readjustment of pro- 
vinces be immediately taken in hand and that any province which dominds 
tuch reconstitution on a linguistic basis be dealt' with accordingly.^ 

(iii) The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may bo 
made by constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

4. T at, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscienco shall bo 
guarciilced and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to 
make any laws interfering with liberty of conscience. 

J.ibcrty of Conscioiico*^ mo ins liberty of belief and worship, freedom 
of religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious 
education and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and 
withc»ut interfering with similar rights of others. 

6. That no Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment regarding inter- 
communal matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, 
Central or Provincial, if a throe-fourths majority of the members of either 
community affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discussion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment. 

“ Intel -communal matters” means matters agreed upon as such by a 
Joint Slaiiding Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Mnslim 
mcinl).’? of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the corumencoment of 
every sr>sion of the legislature. ”] 

“ The resolution is a great advance on the Lucknow Pact of 1919, which 
has so far regulated Hindu-Muslim relations. Its terms are so clear that there 
is no need of any further comment from me. I should, however, like to 
emphasise the importance of the decision regarding joint electorates. The 
one great cause of friction so far has been separate electorates. If the 
success of a candidate at elections depends entirely on the votes of his 
co-rcligionists the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate points of commu- 
l al friction and division in order to catch votes is inevitable. The resolu- 
tion, while making the fullest possible allowance for the fear of minorities 
legarding adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents fresh oppor- 
tunities ior the development of a spirit of friendliness and mutual confidence, 
the best augury for a United India. 

“ The acceptance of the principle of representation on the basis of popu- 
lation puts our electoral system on a just and equitable basis# It puts au 
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end, on the one hadf to the dissatisfaction felt at the preferential treatment 
accorded to minorities and, on the other, remores the grievance of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Punjab which were reduced to minorities. At 
the same time, the special interests of minorities have been safe-guarded by 
the provision that if a three-fourths majority of their representatives opposes 
any measure afTecting their interests it shall not be even discussed or moved. 

** The right of the Indian National Congress to settle conamunal differ- 
ences has been challenged in certain quarters. It has been contended that 
the Congress has no jurisdiction in intercommuinl matters, whether political 
or religious. 1 hold that no communal organisation or organisations put 
together, can supercede the Congress or enjoy even a parallel jurisdiction. 
The Indian National Congress is not meant for registering the decrees issued 
by the different communal organisations. It is primarily and essentially 
the only organisation that can deal with such matters and hold the balance 
even between community and community. If leaders of communal groups 
can come to a just and amicable agreement on any questions agitating the 
minds of their respective communities the Congress would unhesitatingly 
welcome it. But if they fail to arrive at an agreement the Congress, as the 
paramount national organisation, must step in and perform its obvious duty 
of adjusting communal relations and preserving communal peace and harmony 
undeterred by petulant threats and challenges fiom angry and disgi untied 
communalists. 

Communal Differences. 

“ So far as political differences are concerned the Congress adopted a 
satisfactory formula for their solution at Bombay. But religious and social 
points of difference still remained to be settled and the President gave the 
leaders of the two communities an opportunity at Simla, to come to an 
agreement on them. When the protracted negotiations ended in a fiasco 
the President took advantage of the meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to be held at Calcutta and issued invitations to prominent Hindu 
and Muslim leaders to give the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
help him and the Committee to complete the good work begun at Bombay, 
The result of these efforts is summed up in the two resolutions passed at 
the Unity Conference and adopted by the All-India Congress Committee : — 

[ 1 . Conversion. — “The AlMudia Congress Committee resolves that 
every individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by 
argument or persuasion but no individual or group shall attempt to do so, 
or prevent its being done, by force, fraud or other unfair means such as 
the offering of material inducement. Persons under eighteen years of age 
should not bo converted unless it be along with their parents or guardians. 
If any person under eighteen years of age is found stranded without bis 
parents or guardian by persons of another faith, he should be promptly 
handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy as to 
the person, place, time or manner about any conversion or reconversion, nor 
should there be any demonstration or jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversion. 

“ Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or recon- 
version, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair 
means, or whenever any person under eighteen years of age is couvertedi 
the matter shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be 
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appointed by the Working Committee either by name or under general 
regulations. ” 

2. Cow and Music. — ** The Alblndia Congress Committee, while appro- 
ving of the following resolution on the Cow and Music question as a fair 
settlement of opposite demands and points-of-view, authorises members of 
the Congress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Muslims along the 
lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the Working Committee to 
appoint a Sub-Committoe for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda : 

And futher resolves that the resolution do come up for confirmation 
at the meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee and the Congress to be 
held in Madras : — 

‘ Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its 
religious obligations or religious views upon any other community but the 
free profession and practice of religion should, subject to public order and 
morality, bo guaranteed to every community and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
masque at any time for religious or other purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonsh-ation in front of a mosque 
nor shall the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such 
as is calculated to cause annoyaiice or special disturbance to the worshippers 
in the mosque. 

Muslima are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slau ghter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter 
cows, in any town or village, in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one 
in the vicinity of a temple or a “ mandir” nor one exposed to the gaze of 
Hindus. 

Cows should not bo led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice 
or slaughter. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted pcntiment of the Hindu community 
in the matter of cow-killing, tbo Muslim community is earnestly appealed 
to, so conduct the cow sacrifice or slaughter as not to cause annoyance 
to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a comphint is made that any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion have been contravened, it shall bo enquired into and decided by 
arbitrators appointed by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their decision shall be fiual.’’] 

Efforts at composing communal differences in the past have been 
handioaped by attempts on the part of one community to impose restrictions 
on the ei^joyment of its rights by the other. The result was that instead 
of removing mistrust and suspicion and creating a respect of each other’s 
religious sentiments the solution generally led to a further intensification 
of the strife. The resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee are 
based on the recognition of complete freedom of each community to enjoy 
its rights to minimum restrictions necessary for peaceful corporate social 
life. The fear of any curtailment of their rights haviui; been once lemoved, 
an appeal to the higher sentiments of the two communities, to their spirit 
of toleration and forbearance, is bound to have greater chance of success. 
It is not impossible that each community may even voluntarily forego a 
portion of the enjoyment of its rights out of regard for the sentiments and 
leelings of the other. 
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** Tho Conprreas has given a definite lead. It has prescribed a potent 
remedy to eradicate the communal canker which has been eating into the 
very vitals of our body politic. It is now for us Congressmen to carry on 
a vigorous propaganda to explain and popularise these resolution and to 
bring them home to the Hindu and Muslim public all over the country. I 
earnestly appeal to every well-wisher of India, irrespective of his political 
creed, to lend a helping hand to the Congress in this noble cause. Specially 
do I appeal to the Press of the country to realise its great responsibility in 
the matter. There is no other agency which plays such an important part 
in tho moulding of public opinion and the regulation of intor-communal 
relations. It is the powerful instrument for good or for evil and I regret 
to say that throughout this unhappy communal crisis, our Press, especially 
the vernacular Press, has not exercised its influence for tho good. With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames of conflict and 
lamentably failed in the discharge of its duties. I cannot have any com- 
plaint against the Anglo-Indian news-papers. They naturally servo tho 
interests that maintain them. But is it too much to expect from our 
own louroals and journalists .that they will subordinate their selfiah con- 
siderations to the supreme interest of common national good and ally 
themselves with forces working for tho restoration of concord and amity 1 
Tho conduct of News-Agencies in the country has not been altogether 
satisfactory either. Let us hope that they too will contribute their share 
to the restoration and maintenance of unity in tho country. Lot us all 
realise that it is a matter of life and death for us and on tho suocesi 
of our efforts to achieve unity iu tho country depends the wholo futura 
of India. 

‘‘ If I have discussed at length the question of Hindu-Muslim difforoncos 
it is because like the ubiquitous microbe it has infected every sphere of our 
national activity, I am conscious that the question of Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions is only a part of tho broader problem of the rights of minorities and 
backward classes. The Sikhs in the North and the iioirBrahinans in tho 
South and the so-called Depressed Classes all over India, equally deserve 
our close attention. 1 do not propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or 
the noii-Brahmans but 1 cannot resist the temptation of putting in a plea 
on behalf of the millions of untouebability, although a problem essentially 
for our Hindu brothers to solvo, must still be a matter of tho deepest concern 
to every Indian inasmuch as tho presence of such a large section of our 
fellow-countrymen suffering under grievous social and political disabilities 
oaonot but retard our efforts for the emancipation of our country. 

Unity in the Congress. 

Next in importance to the re-establishmeot of communal harmony is 
the question of the reorganisation of the Cougress on a wider basis. The 
setback we received in the Non-co-operation movement told heavily 00 the 
Congress. The keen enthusiasm of the palmy days of 1920 and 1921, when 
every city and every village had a Congress Committee of its own, began 
to cool down and, with the outbreak of communal dissensions, gave place 
to apathy and in cases, fortunately rare, to open hostility to the Congress. 
The communal question having been settled on the lines of the Bombay 
and Calcutta resolutions measure must be adopted to make the Congress 
franohise popular and to induce all oommunities to join the Congress in 
47 
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large numbers. I am glad our non -Brahman friends have decided to come 
back to ua, that it gives me great plejisuro to see them so well represented 
here to-day. It isi however, a matter of deep regret that the number of 
Muslims and Sikhs has dwindled considerably. The case of the Parsis, who 
took such a leading part in the early life of the Congress, is worse still. I 
wish particularly to address the Indian Christians who have so far kept 
themselves aloof as a body from the Congress. 1 should like to tell them 
that if they are under the impression that they can servo the interests of 
their community by remaining outside the Congress they should take a 
lesson from the experience of my co-religionists. The Musalmans of India 
allied themselves with forces other than national for a number of years and 
after bitter experience found out that they could advance their interests 
only by joining the Indian National Congress and making common cause 
with the rest of their countrymen. The Indian Christians will serve their 
community better by giving up their policy of isolation adopting an Indian 
national outlook. I should like to see every section of our people entering 
into a healthy rivalry to contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. The doors of» the Congress should be thrown 
wide open to all parties and we should stop at nothing short of a surrender 
of basic principles to bring back every ymrty to the Congress. Difference 
of opinion are bound to exist but the best and the only place to fight them 
out is and should be the common platfoim of the mother of all political 
organisations in India, the Indian National Congress. Each party has an 
unrestricted right and opportunity to convince the Congress of the correct- 
ness of its point-of-view and to enlist the support of the majority for the 
policy it advocates. If the majority, rightly or wrongly, fails to appreciate 
the correctness of that policy, until we have found a substitute for the rule 
of majorities, tbe only democratic and workable principle is to respect the 
decision of the majority. This docs not mean that tbe minority loses its 
right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the majority. Differ- 
ences in detail or method should not bo made the occasion of secession from 
the parent organisation and the setting up of a separate party outside. 
Multiplicity of parties on minor differences is bad enough for countries al- 
ready free and independent. We who are fighting for our elemental rights 
cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of a cramping and complicated system 
of parties. A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Indian 
* intelligentsia * whose duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
rights and privileges. The confusion caused by the existence of a number 
of parties leads to distraction and the groat work of the uplift of the masses 
remains neglected. Let ns concentrate on the largest common measure of 
agreement rather than emphasise points of disagreement. After all, the 
points on which we agree are many and those on which wo disagree but few. 

Unity in the Councils. 

“ I do not believe in the Councils. At the same time I am aware that 
tbe Congress has permitted its numbers, if they so desire, to enter the 
Councils and a considerable member of my fellow-workers believe that they 
can render useful service to the country from inside them. To all these 
I humbly suggest that if they must go to the Councils tbe least that the 
country expects of them is that instead of allowing their opponents to take 
advantage of the division in their ranks they will join forces with other 
Rationalist groups to form a People's Party of Opposition apd present a united 
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front. As t is, on a majority of problems tho various nationalist groups 
have been invariably found in the same body. The instructions issued by 
the Congress for work inside the Councils can form a good basis for unity 
of acHon. Should any alterations in these instructions be found necessary 
to facilitate joint action it is always open to any group to come to the 
Congress and press its viewpoint. And whatever decision tho Congress 
gives should be loyally obeyed by all. 

Statutory Commission, 

** In the good old days we looked forward with eagerness to the con- 
ferring of “ boons ” by our rulers. Well, Providence in its ** merciful 
dispensation ” has conferred upon us a real boon in the shape of the Satu- 
tory Commission. The manner in which tho dechred wishes and sentiments 
of the Indian people have been contlamptuously disregarded should serve as 
an eye-opener to the most confirmed optimist among us. It is the strongest 
and the most convincing plea for the sinking of our differences and closing 
up of our ranks. Much has been said and written on the Commission but 
little, as it seems to me, which touches the heart of the matter. Keen 
disappointment and surprise l^avo boon expressed at the exclusion of Indians 
from its personnel. I must confess I do not share any of these feelings. 
I am neither disappointed nor surprised. This was exactly what I had 
anticipated. It is not a question of the appointment of a Hindu peer or a 
Muslim knight, nor ia it a question whether Indians should participate in 
its work as members, assessors or advisors. Tho principle involed is totally 
different. It is basic and fundamental. No sane or self-respecting Indian 
can ever admit tho claim of Great Britain to be the sole judge of the mea- 
sure and time of India's political advance. We alone know our needs and 
requirem'^nts best and ours must bo the decisive voice in the determination 
of our future. It is our inherent and inalienable right. Taking its stand 
on these principles tho Congress has all along advocated the convening of 
a Round Table Confeience of the representatives of India and Groat Britain 
with plenipotentiary powers to decide the bases of the future constitution 
of India, to be iimorporated into an Act of Parliament. It is only on these 
conditions that Indians can consistently with national honour and dignity, 
agree to oo-operatc. Until Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian 
National Congress has no other alternative but to ask the people of India 
to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egyptian brothers treated the 
Milner Mission, and leave it severely alone. We can have no part or lot 
in a Commission which has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared 
will of the people of India. 


Need for a Constitution. 

** The advent of the Statutory Commission should not divert our atten- 
tion from the work of framing a constitution for India. The need for it 
had boon felt for a long time. and at the Bombay meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, tho Working Committee was called upon to draw up, 
in consultation with leaders of political thought in the country, a suitable 
Constitution for India. A Constitution of this nature would remove sus- 
pense and doubt from the tiiinds of tho different communities regarding 
their position and status in tho final political arrangements of the country. 
It would rally the different political parties round the Congress and prove 
of incalculable value in the education of the people in their political rights 
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and privilegee, tiling them in exact language wbat they are called upon to 
fight for. Nor can we underrate its value in strengtliening our bands gene- 
rally in our struggle for the achievement of Swaraj. 

** To frame a constitution for a people consisting of 320 million souls, 
professing different religion and speaking different languages, will be the 
most unique and gigantic experiment in democracy ever attempted. The 
task of the framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exeicising sovereign rights in their territories. Whatever be the 
final form of the constitution, one thing may be said with some degree of 
certainty, that it will have to be on federal Hr es providing for a united 
States of India with existing Indian States as autonomeus units of the Fede- 
ration taking their proper share in the defence of the coui.try, in the regula- 
tion ( f the nation’s foreign affairs and other joint and common interests. 

As foon as the Draft Constitution is re.uly the Congress should take 
steps to call a National Corivci«tion consisting of representatives of all in- 
terests, communities and political parties to consider it and give it a final 
■hape.-^ 

The Detenus. 

“ The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen- 
dence. Patriotism, uriivoi sally accepted as one of the highest forms of 
virtue in a free people, is condemned as a vile crime in a sobject race. 
There arc very few in the ranks of our public voikeis who have not, at one 
time or another, paid the penalty of their patriotic stntimonts by being 
consigned to prison as ordir aiy felons. It is not possible to give the exact 
number of the victims of lawlessness perpetrated in the name of peace and 
order, but taking into account only those sentenced in the Komagata Maru 
Case, the Martial Law prisoners in the Par.jab where boysoflOar.dll 
years were condemned to transportation for lile for “ waging war ” against 
the King, those incarcerated during the days of Non-co-operation, the Sikhs 
imprisoned in connection with the Ak’ili Movemei t and the large number 
of Moplahs punished aid deported in 1922, the total swells to the staggering 
figui 0 of 60 000. These 60,000, bo\A ever, had the semblnnce of a trial in 
Oidiiary Courts, Special liihunals <.r the Martial La Courts. The most 
tragic ense is that of the huiidieds of unfrrtunato young men who, for no 
other crime than the love they boie to their cr untry, have been condemned 
to a linger inc death in the prime of their life, without even the mockery 
of a trial or the framing of a charge, ui dcr the provisions of that relic of 
legal antiquity, Regulation 111 of 1818, or that cruel weapon of coercion and 
repression forged in 1924, the Bengal Ordinance,' suhsoquently put on the 
Statute Booh under the dignified appellation of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, of 1925. The story of the detenus of Bengal roads like 
a page from the history of the Middle Ages with this difference that while 
in the Middle Ages the moral consciousness of the w oild was not so well 
develop* d and 1 ho standard of civilisation was rrot so high, the tragedy of 
Bengal is being ei’act(d in the twentieth coritury when the sense of justice 
and moral star.dards of right and wrong ar-e sever al centuries in advance 
of medievalism and by people who claim to be the torch-bearers of civilisa- 
tioi\ It is the most damning confession of moral bankruptcy when the 
Government have not the courage to bring these young men before their 
own law courts to be tried by tbeir own judges and in accordance with the 
laws promulgated by themselves. I warn the Government against the 
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consequences of the bitter conclusions eucb cruel persecution is burning 
into the very soul of the nation. Other governments have tried repression 
to ciush the spirit of freedom and for the result one has only to point to 
Russia and Ireland. Even the most credulous among us would find it 
difficult to have any faith in the genuineness of the professed intentions of 
the Governnicnt with regard to the future of India and the high-sounding 
principles enunciated in that connection when elementary rights of citizen- 
ship and liberty of peison are so flagrantly violated every day. Restoration 
to liberty of these youngs men would be some indication of the advent of 
a better spirit in the regulation of the relations between India and Great 
Britain. Our efforts should not bo confined merely to the release of these 
unhappy detenus but a repetition of a similar outrage on the inviolable 
rights of citizenship in the future should be made impossible by incorpora- 
ting in the fundamental laws of the country a Drclaration of Rights gua- 
lanteeing to every citizen lihery of person, libery of speech, liberty of asso- 
ciation and liboity of conscience. 

Indian Exiles. 

Closely associated with the quostioii of the detenus is the question of 
Indian nationalists compelled to live in exile in foreign lands. We may 
disagree with their methods of work in the past but the abnormal conditions 
which impelled them to adopt that course of action, have disappeared and 
there is no longer any reason why they should bo denied the right to return 
to the country of their birth and to servo it peacefully. 

“ It is not delcnus and exiles alone who suffer. Ordinary citizens are 
being deprived of their freedom of movement aiid their right of ingress and 
egress is being tempered with through an ingenious administration of the 
regulations relating to the grant of passpoits. Passports have become one 
more weapon in the hands of the bureaucracy to be used against us. In- 
dia has been turned into a vast internment camp ar d a number of Indiaiis 
ahioad have been successfully locked out. Respect ble citizens have be« n 
prevented fiom leavii'g India even for purposes of health, business or travel. 
It will, peihaps, be difficult to find a more glaring example of the abuse of 
these regulatiof.’S than in the cancellation of the pas^-poit of Mr. Shaf>uiji 
Saklatualla, M. P. Considered woithy of the highest honour and position 
of trust in England by the suffrage of English citizens, bo has been declared 
uiifit to outer the land of his birth. Thete disabilities must go and the 
fetters of the prison removed altogether. 

India and Asia. 

The task besore us, as I have already poir ted out, is to put India on 
her feet. It goes without saying that we must primarily and mainly depend 
on our own resources and organisation to solve our problem, but it will 
greatly facilitate our task if we cease to view our problems as purely 
local. We have long committed the blunder of looking at them in an ex- 
clusively Indian setting. It is time we studied them in their international 
a.^prot ai d^ loc'k note of evuy factor in world politics which has a bearing 
On them. '1 ho chief defaulters in this respect have been our Hindu breth- 
ren. Peihaps their peculiar social system and the self-sufficiency of the 
country fostoied an outlook of isolation. When the British appeared 
on the scene they were not slow to take advantage of this spirit of isolation 
and turn it into a segregation so full and complete as effectively to cut Ug 
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off from the rest of the world. So thorough was the blockade that wo 
were kept in utter ignorance of the condition even of our immediate 
neighbours. The only contact vouchsafed to us was through London and 
only to the extent that suited the convenience of Great Britain. We saw 
the world through British glasses. 

“ The Musalman, no doubt, did, now and then, disturb the placid surface 
of Indian indifference to developments outside. But his interest in world 
politics being mainly religious, the current of national thought flowed on 
as before. Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Science has 
annihilated distinctions and removed barriers. The world has come closer. 
Events on one part of the world have their immediate repercussion in the 
other. The inter^dependence of problems in the different countries of the 
world has changed the entire conception of national politics. We stand to 
lose considerably if, without diverting our attention from problems at home, 
we do not take a practical interest in happenings and developments outside. 
In the conflict between Europe and Asia, Asia has been worsted because 
Europe could take concerted action against her piecemeal and defeat her 
in detail. The only hope of success in our efforts to cheek the forces of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies in Eastern nations coming clo'^er 
and taking a more intimate interest in the problems facing them. Fortun- 
ately we are so i^laced that a part of our population has cultural affinity 
\^ith countries in the West of Asia while another has similar relationship 
w’ith the countries lying in the East of the continentu Our economic prob- 
lems are also more or less similar. Common culture and common interest 
should, theiefore, facilitate the consummation of the hch^^me of an Asiatic 
P’ederation adumbrated by that great patriot Deshbandhu Chittararijsn Das, 
whom riatuie had endowed with an imagination to which geographical bar- 
riers were no obstacles and a vision which encompassed all the races inhabit- 
ing Asia. 

“ A happy beginning was made by the Congress in this direction by 
pai ticip.itiiig officially in the ‘Congress Against Imperialism ' held at Brus- 
sels, a tmI by becoming associated with the ‘League Against Imperialism.' 
A more impojtant and piactical step taken by the Congress was the proposal 
of seidirig a mission to give medical relief and assistance to the people of 
C’hina in their present struggle. The mission could not go as the Govern- 
ment of India refused to giant passports. The fact that the Government 
had to thift their grcuud tv. ice in search of an excuse for the refusal clearly 
shows that the underlying motive of their decision was other than what 
w'as officially expressed. 1 ho plea that it would be a departure from an 
attiiudo of strict impartiality to allow a medical mission to go to the sssis- 
tar ce of one or the other of the belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been stated that it would be a 
departure from an attitude of strict partiality. As a matter of fact it is 
neutrals alone who can soi d medical aid to belligerents without lot or 
hindrance. Jnderd this principle is» the “raison d'etre” of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross aid Red Crrscont Societies which have rendered help and 
assistance in the past. When advai.cii.g the plea the Government forget 
that fifiecii years ago they themselves had given passports to a similar 
mission sent to Tuikcy w’hilo Gieat Britain was neutial. It is futile to 
lodge protests but such setbacks should not deter us from persevering 
in our efforts. 
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National Health. 

“ I have taxed your patience by dwelling at such length on the problems 
of communal harmony and the unity of political parties for they are of the 
utmost importance for our national well-being at the present moment. There 
is, however, another subject which deserves the most serious attention of 
all those who have the love of India at heart. It might be urged that the 
problem of National Health, strictly speaking, does not fall within the 
purview of a political organisation and it is probably for this reason that 
it has, so far, not received that attention at the hands of the Indian National 
Congress which it deserves. It has such an important bearing on some of 
the most vital questions connected with the future of our people as a self- 
governing nation that I think it is high time the Congress realised its im- 
portance in our national economy and directed its attention towards it. 

“ It does not require any great power of observation to notice that there 
is a general deterioration in our health which has become specially noticeable 
during the last fifty years. Without going into any elaborate details a mere 
comparison between the physique of a young man of the present genera- 
tion and that of the young men of the past two generations will clearly 
establish the fact that there has been a steady decline. The men of tho 
past twe generations, perhaps less brainy, were comparatively more active, 
possessed greater powers of endurance, were more courageous and less 
susceptible to disease. The contrast becomes more marked when we Cv^mparo 
our level of general health with that of any other country in the West. If 
we examine the causes of this deficiency they would resolve themselves 
into climatic, social, economic, educational and hygienic. 

“ In a tropical climate, where the heat during the greater part of the 
year is intense, there is greater general relaxation and quicker exhaustion 
of tho system, hence, for the same number of hour of work a man is more 
fatigued in tho tropics than in temperate and colder regions and yet the 
working day is longer in India than in tho West. There being not enough 
rest or recreation the Indian worker has not much chance of recoupment 
while the drain on the system is kept up from day to-day. This has a 
disastrous effect on the period of average life and on the standard of 
efficiency. 

“ The evils of our peculiar social system are so well-known that it is not 
necessary for mo to dilate upon them. Every worker in tho social cause 
knows the havoc played by seclusion and segregation of our female popula- 
tion, early marriage and rules confining the choice of marriage to a limited 
circle. The rigidity of the social rules affecting our domestic life is so 
cramping that it dwarfs the physical and mental growth of the family and 
has a particularly harmful influence on children. Nature is relentless in 
its revenge. If we defy the accepted laws of eugenics our common stock is 
bound to suffer. 

“ In general economic condition of the workers in the fields and factories, 
who between themselves constitute more thati three-fourths of the total 
population of the country is such that it is with difficulty that they can keep 
body and soul together. They are over-worked and under-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and badly-boused. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera, plague, 
influenza, small-pox and malaria claim their heavy toll of millions year 
after year. 
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Drink Evil. 

“ The growing evil of drink threatens further to undermine rot only the 
public health of the country but our entire social structure. Forbidden by 
bis religion to the Musalman and held pernicious by the Hindu, the evil of 
drink would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had the Govern- 
ment taken a sympathetic attitude towards those who were endeavouring to 
stop it. On the contrary obstacles were placed in the way of national 
workers who wished to eradicate the evil and hundreds of young men who 
peacefully picketed liquor shops were sent to jail to pay the penalty of their 
reforming zeal. The arm of the law was used to “ protect the liberty of 
the citizen, to intoxicate others and to get intoxicated himself, in order to 
compensate him for the denial of libeity in the political sphere. Well might 
India complain “some are born drunkivds, others contract the habit and 
some have drunkenness thrust upon them."' The health of the nation may 
suffer, crime may increase, efficiency of the peasant and the labourer may 
decrease, their children may starve but Prohibition cannot be introduced 
as the deficiency in the budget must be balanced. Is it too much to expect 
the Government to meet the wishes of the people at least in this matter by 
finding other means to satisfy the requirements of a bilanced budget? 

“ The conditions obtaining among the middle and the lower middle classes 
cause TO le^s anxi^'ty. With limited incomes and forced to maintain a 
higher standard of life in cities, where living is comparatively dearer, they 
suffer gloat hardship indeed. Their hat.d-to-mouth existence and conse- 
quent mal-nutrition together with residence in congested, unhealthy areas, 
make them particularly susceptible to tuberculoi^iB. The appalling figures 
of infant mortality and deaths during child birth, both in rular and urban 
areas, are matters of great concern and deserve our immediate attontion. 

“ These evils are aggravated by a lack of proper provision for health 
and hygiene. There is much mom for improvement in our general standard 
of cleanliness both in relation to the person and the household. Houses 
should be build with better provisions for ventilation and light and with 
satisfactory sanitary arrangements. Villages and towns should be planned 
with due regard to water supply, sanitation and conservancy arrangement. 
Stricter supervision of foi-dstuffs and bettor control of markets in every 
town and village, however rmall, is another crying need of the country. 
Medical relief should be organised on a wider scale. By these m-Thods alone 
can we bring under control all proventablp diseases and eradicate them finally. 

“ The question of public health and hygiene is intimately correlated 
with that of mass education. Unless the masfe-mind is prepared by a 
process of suitable education it can neither appreciate nor cany out the 
most elementary and essential reforms affecting the health and happiness 
cf the masses. Our Municipalities and Local Boards, inspite of the many 
restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great deal to arrest the 
decline in physique of the people and raise the general level of the health 
of the nation. 

“ I have so far discussed the question of national health in its relation 
to our disabilities but making every allowance for them I cannot but deeply 
regret the general apathy and neglect shown towards the alHmportant 
question of physical culture. Even well-to-do people, who have both leisure 
and means, do not take much interest in it. This apathy was perhaps an 
inevitable result of the complete disarming of the nation and depriving the 
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youth of the country of opportunities of dovoJoping its talents for military 
leadorship. Pt opio vvero foiced to rely on others for the dolonco of their 
homes and hi'nrths. A spiiit of dep'udor.co settled down on the nation. 
Old “ alvharas ” and gymnasia disappeared and with them the spirit of 
ficlf-reliancn, the rery essof»co of national solf-rosp. c^ Government shows 
a nervonsne^s dilhcult to appreciate, vhenevor the question is mooted that 
this rmasculating general disiiTmir.g of the people bo put an end to and Iir 
dians given a chance to prepare themselves for the defence of their country. 
I'bo fear that carrying of arms is likely to disturb the general peace and 
tranquility, is entirely baseless. There have been fewer broaches of the 
]>cace in Indian States \\hcro there is no Arms Act, than in British India 
whore oven sticks beyond regulation size may not be carried. Kstablish- 
m»Mit of gymr*nsia and centres of pby.sical cultur-^, in fact, the entire question 
of national health turns on Finatrce. Piivato efforts? howsoever well orga* 
ni&ed, cannot meet the needs of the situation. It is only by devoting a 
substantial poition of public revci uea that such reforms of a real nation- 
building character can bo taken in bind. Sixty per cent of the revenues 
of India is stbsoibod by the Militaiy Department in the name of the Defence 
of the count. y but the GoverniAont ought to know that there cm bo no defence 
of the count ly when people are allowed to exist in such a btito of utter physi- 
cil dogenoiation. 1 ho defence of the country does i ot lie in building costly 
block'housos and erecting fortifications, nor oven in procuring expensive 
armamciit or the mechanisation of (ho Army. Money can make trenches 
but men alone can man them. 'J ho real defence nf the country lie,, in 
tackling the pi obkra of iVlandood ai.d improving the general health of the 
nation. 


Conclusion, 

In conclusion, I wish to urge that the country should lose no time in 
picparing itclf for the next move forward. I urge that all our cnorgicR 
and rctouices bo concentrated on fighting the enemy residing inside our 
body politic, namely, communal and politicid discord. I beseech Hindus 
and Musairnans to accept the sottlcraont of the Congress, which is just .and 
fair to both, and to sink their diffonmees. I press for an immediate and 
coiuitiywido roorganisition of the Congress and cordially invito all coramii- 
nitios and political parties to join the national organisation in a body in 

ord'T to stiengthon it and make it truly representative and nation.Tl. 

I appeal to all those who still desire to go to the Councils to close their 
ranks and form one People's Party of Opposition on the basis of tho 
Gongi oss Programme. I strongly advise the Congress and the country 

to stand aside and have nothing whatever to do with tho Statutory Com- 
mission. I reiterate the demand of tho Congress for a Round Table 

Coijfcronco of Indian and British representatives with plenipotentiary 
powers as the only method in which wo could co-operaio with Groat 
Britain regarding the settlement of the future of India. I recommend 
the speedy preparation of tho fulurc Constitution of India at, d tho calling 
of a National Convention for its adoption. I suggest to my people 
that we should consider Indian problorns in their international setting and 
cultivate cultural relation and maintain fiiondly contact with Asiatic ooun- 
trioB. I call upon my countrymen not to relax their efforts until they have 
secured tho release of the detenus of Bengal and made repetition of a 
similar outrage on the elomontary rights of ciiizenship impossible, I draw 
48 
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the attention of the country to tho alarming condition of our National 
Health and earnestly appeal that effective measures be devised to chock 
the causes which are leading to its steady deterioration. These, in my 
opinion, are the lines on which we can wold India into a nation with an 
irresistible will and determination to conquer all obstacles in tho way of 
tho realisation of its groat Ideal and occupy its proper place among tho 
Nations of the World **, 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

Dr, Ansaii took an hour and a half to finish his address and when ho 
finished with recapitulation of his views on the main problems there was a 
prolonged cheering, Mr, A. Kangaswami Iyengar, (tenoral Secretary then 
read me&sagca wishing success to tho Congress received from Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Kai, Sj. Subash Chandra Bose, Madam 
Sun Yat Son, Dr, Kitchlow and others. 

Tho following five resolutions were then put from the chair and passed 
uoanimoualy without debate ; — 

1 , — Condolence. 

The Congress places on record its profound sorrow at the untimely 
demise of Mr. P. C. Roy, one of the former secretaries of the Congress Committee 
and conveys I is sympathy to his family, 

2 . S y m p a t h y for Kakori Victims. 

This Congicss puls on record its sense of deep pain at the callous attitude 
of the Government in not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the Kakoii 
case against Sjts, Ramaprosad Biswas, Rajendra Nath Lahiri, Asfaqiillah and 
Rohan Singh inspite of the powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive 
sentences and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the victims. 

3. — League Against Imperialism. 

This Congress welcomes the formation of the League against Imperialism 
at the Congress against Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, and 
approves of the decision of the AH-India Congress Committee to associate itself 
with this organisation in the stiuggle against Imperialism. 

4 , — C h i n a . 

This Congress sends its warmest greetings to the people of China and 
Its assurance of full sympathy with them in their fight for emancipation and 
records its condemnation of the action of the Indian Government in refusing 
passports to the Medical Mission which the AILIndia Congress Committee wanted 
to send to China, The Congress has noted with deep resentment that Indian 
troops have again been used by tho British Government to further their im- 
perialist designs in China and to hinder and prevent the people of China from 
gaining their freedom. 

The Congress demands that all Indian troops and police forces still in China 
be recalled immediately and that no Indian should go to China in future as an 
agent of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people who 
in the opinion of the Congress are the comrades of the Indian people in their 
joint struggle against Imperialism. 

The Congress further demands the withdrawal of Indian troops, police and 
consulate guards from Mesopotamia and Persia and from the Britisn colonies 
and foreign countries wheresoever they may be. 
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5 . — Refusal of Passports* 

This Congress condemns the policy of the British Government of the 
refusal to issue passports to some Indians who desire to visit foreign countries 
and of preventing the entry into India of some Indians and others by the refusal 
to grant them the necessary visas. The Congress demands that all unnecessary 
passport formalities be done away with and full freedom of movement to and from 
India be permitted. 

The Congress particularly condemns the action of the British Government 
in cancelling the Indian visa of Mr. Shapurji Saklatvala and thereby preventing 
him from visiting his native country and making him an exile* The Congress 
records its appreciation of the courage with which Mr. Saklatvala has insis- 
tently stood for the freedom of India in spite of the opposition and difficulties he 
has had to face in a hostile chamber where there was often no second person to 
support him. 


6.— War Danger. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru the moved bfs resolution on war danger 
which ran as follows : — 

This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordinaiy and exten- 
sive war prepartions which the IJritish Government is carrying on in India and 
in the Eastern seas specially in the North-West Frontier of India. These pre- 
parations for war are not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism in India in order to strangle all attempts at freedom but must result 
in hastening a disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to make India 
again a tool in the hands of the foreign imperialists. The Congress declares 
that the people of India have no quarrel with their neighbours and desire to 
live at peace with them and assert their right to determine whether or not they 
will take part in any war. 

The Congress demands that these war preparations be put an end to and 
further declares that in the event of the British Government embarking on any 
warlike adventure and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of their imperialist aims it will be the duty of the people of India to refuse to 
take any part in such a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. 

In moving the resolution Pundit Nehru said that of all resolutions 
that would como up before the Congress there was none more important 
than this. Any war now-a-daya would bring as a consequence interna- 
tional disaster. War preparation in and near India wore particularly dis- 
astrous to the people of India. He referred to the development of the 
Singapore Base and also the war preparations made in India itself, such 
as the formation of the Royal Indian Navy, improvement of transport 
facilities in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province and the 
concentration of air iloot in that territory. These proparationst he em- 
phasised, wore not made without special purpose. On the contrary, there 
wore definite proposals in that connection and some of those had oven 
been published by J<*nglish newspapers. Indiana therefore must make their 
position clear that they resumed the right to determine whether or not they 
would taka part in any war and if they did bo» England's proposals might 
undergo a change. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nimbkar who observed that rapid 
war preparations wore being made by the Imperialists in all frontiers of 
India and above all, the War Secretary was now in this country. Britain 
wanted to fight China, Britain wanted to fight Afghanistan, Britain wanted 
to fight Russia. Britain would not got help from her colonies and wag 
therefore working to got help from India. In fact, India was going to be 
made the base of war, It was therefore a question for the Indian Nation- 
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alists whether while tlioy were for their own Svvaiai they were 

l?oiDg to bo toola in the ha? ds of the Biilieh iTTiperLilUts in fighting indepen- 
dent nations which wanted to bo at peace wdth India. 

The resolution w\‘i8 explained in Tamil and Tciugu aid declared C-iriied 
amidst cheers. The Congress then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY-^2 7 TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

7. — Sympathy with Mr. Awaii. 

Attoiidanoo was a little thb ricr to’day than on llo' opening day. Dr. 
Ansari annouf-CL'd aniitKt clircrs tint a’l ob^tacloa in llioir way had been 
removed by the ILirdn and Muslim badris having uiiunimously agreed to 
a draft compromise on the lln dirMuNlini {^cUlomnit. 

On the motion of Ibcaidcnt the Iw'usc ac u « d to sj mpathise with Mr. 
M. Awari (f Nagp ur Sa^yagiaha. Dr. ArMui i id out a tclegjam frern 
Nagpur that tu-day was (lu b'Otli diy of Mi. Aw mi’s fr.s’ir'g. Ihc following 
is the text of the irsedution : — 

This Congiess congraliilates Geneial Manclie’shaw A\ari, Leader of the 
Arms Act Satyagialia movement of Nagjuir, and his followeis on their stnidy 
patriotism and self sacrifice and express the deepest sympathy on the nation on 
the 75th day of hunger-stiike of Mr. Avari. 

8. — Separation of Burma. 

Maung Mauvji (Burma) moved a icsolution i'gnb sttl»i' erfation of New 
North Eastern Fionticr Pio\ir.cc in Ikuma and pleading for the Irdo- 
Burmcso culontc. IIo drc'arod that the Euima Gnvcinrnui.t was aluady 
playing the game of divide and lulc by sbuttit.g out the li.diatis fiom 
Burma. This was to cioato a frontior for the berefit of Biitisb and 
European exploitation. MMung Maugji nppeabd for unity against what ho 
called the aggression of the West and ‘dded that Iidia and Buima hand in 
hand could together achieve Liberty. 

Bcv. Otlama seconding in Hindi agiccd w ith tl.o mover that India 
and Burma should cast tlRir lots t<getLcr nd icmiidcd Ii.da of the 
historic tics between the two count licF tiom the days cf Asoka, Einma which 
he said was land of gold was being ('(minuted ly the Englishman who “ not 
only boats but abio loots.” 

Mr. Prakfisam beaitily associited himself with tie pin pose of the 
resolution and noviatcd his cxperioiccs cf Buiman tcur aid coidemncd 
attempts to so arate India from Buima. The resolution was agrerd to. The 
following is the text : — 

This Congress disapproves of all allenipts to separate Burma from India and 
condemns the idea of creating the Norih-Eas’ern Fionlier Province. 

This Congress appeals to the Indians and Burmans in their mutual interests 
to promote Indo-Burmese ‘ entente ^ in all possible ways. 

9. — Independence. 

Pandit Jawaharlal in moving the resolution on indcpci dcnccs amidst 
cheers said : 

“ It is my high privilege to place before you the following rrsolution : — 

‘‘This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be Complete 
National Independence’b 
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** I do not tbir»k I can (lcscril)e it ]>ctfcr Ih in tho dii-tinguisbod ex- 
ProsidcTit ( f the Con^iross, Dr. n»'sant, wbo sniil, It a dDj‘ifi<d and clear 
staf'ment of Indians iroal” ({-hcors). After the almcai lo(o UJ.animity 
with which ibe Subj^'cls Coiumitteo approved it is lunieces ary for me to 
make a long speech. Put I wish to make clear one os two poio^s. Thi«i 
resoluti >n. Mllbongb it makes clear the goal, d(>fs liot eban.gc the present 
crew'll of the Cof»grcss. It docl.iivg that the Conares'j sta'xls <o day for 
Comt)lcte ladepondcnco, Nono-tho-loss it Iowa the doors of tbo Ooj gresa 
open to i nr h poisons as may perhaps bo salislied with a le-ser goal. This 
rrsolntion means wbat it says. It means tbo centud vi ce fo:ecs of 
the country. It means the control over tbo fina!'‘'ial aid eeoiM.niic policy 
of (be com [ry aid tbo coi.tiol of the rolitmns v\iih h.^cign ot^untnes, 
hecausc nothing short of this can bo called Inde^icitdonce. This gnd is for 
os an immediate goal and not a goal of far distar.t fntme. Wi t iher we 
achieve it to-day or to-morrovv or ton ycais hence, 1 canri’t sav. li depends 
on the co\n.tr>'.s strength. l>ut the mcinent wc deveb'p tb .l r.tin gdi, wo 
can ncln\ vc it. Tlis goal is worthy of (b.o high drdi. y oi Inilni and I liopo 
It will bj rc.tli.-ed in near fatuio. 

Mr. SAMEAMUKTI (Andhra) sj'conding the rcf( lu! i'‘'i I'-vaidialed tbo 
assortirois maib^ by the statesmen that tlio light to ml. I» dda belonged 

foEiiiluid flc Slid tbo r'-olntlon was tlio only reply to tin airogniT, 
challenge tlirov/n by Lord Lirkenhead. Tbo politician.^?, the whoL gai g of 
them, hod told the Biitidi public that there would bo no intci-pailncialiip. 
lie (bd lot bcli'^o in Dominion S^atus, as there was conHi't of intoiosts. 
IIo ridiouh'd the par-IJriianica as peace of grade and Staid tlnit l.e wouhl 
any d jy picfcr anarchy. “ Lot the British wdthdi iw, wo rhall i(.t \)0 afraid 
of the anarchy for out of that aiiaichy would como a new order winch wrrnld 
bo tbo w’ondcr of humanity, 

Mr. V. ]^. SASTBl (Andhra) oppo.scd tbo resolution, hut he was not 
allowed to [Udccod. But before ho uH.orod tbo fn.n!. pentonoe of nipo'^ition 
there wero cries of “got down ” and ‘ shamo ^ from all sides. Mr.Sh.aptii 
faced tho audfcnco self composedly. Tho Congress Secrctaiy tiied to mIoiico 
the aiidn nco hut failed. Dr. Aiisari then came to tho lobtnim and ai pealed 
to the L'atliciing to give Mr. Sastri a patient hoaiing. Mr. Sastii then \uo- 
cecoi d, the sum total of hia speech was that by passing Iho lesoluMon they 
would only ho stultifying ihomsolves. 

1 YAMURTIIY suppoited tho rceolution. “ It seen s to me,’* lie 
^aal. that tlio only answer wo can give to tho insuliii g challei^go of Great 
Lrihiin hy means of tho Simon Commission is to declare our national ii dcpon- 
denro. By tliM regolution, if passed, tho people throughout tho woild will 
•<now that the Indians are no longer ]>fditical children. This will jjIro mean 
that ( thei* parties who, simiily because the Congress askal for Dimn’oioTi Status, 
wjintccl to hmid over tho Army, Navy aid foreign alTaiis to foreigners, will 
tone up their demand. List but not tbo least our own people will walk with 
heads cicct and hearts uplifted as free and bravo men, who know they havo 
attained their freedom and arc determined to make it a fact very soon arid 
Lord Birkenhead will know that he has to deal with a new India from 
to-morrow. 

, lesolution is a clear ai d dignified statement. That is the only 

a ternativc to subjection. Have you over beard of any subject country 
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for Dominion Status ? Did tho Unitod States ask for it ? Did Egypt 
fipk for it ? Did Ireland ask for it ? Did South Africa ask for it ? 

Continuing Mr. Saiyamurlhi said that this resolution meant that tho 
iF’dians should ho in India what tho Britishers wore in Britaiji controlling 
their own Army, Navy, Air force and foreign affairs, not acknowledging 
Sovereignty of Groat Ikitain, making their own treaties and their own 
wars and treating England little more mercifully than England was treating 
India to-day (laughter). They were told by nodding wiseacres that Domi- 
nion Status was attainable and independence not. His answer was, if India 
was to bo a Dominion, sho would become the Mother Country by shoor 
weight of size and population and England would become a colony to India 
(laughter). Groat Britain would then in her own interests prefer India to 
be irdopondent from that point of view. If anybody believed that he could 
get Dominion Status by sweet words, he must bo an irredeemable fool. 
Lord Birkenhead had insolently asked “ Do you want army and navy to bo 
witbdnrwn r On behalf of (ho Congress tho speaker said, “ycs^*. If 
Birkenhead withdrew tho British army and navy (hen India could teach 
him that his only job is to write to newspapers and not seek to govern India. 
After all India paid for tho army and navy and her people wore good 
soldiers and sailors and they had friendly neighbours in Asia. England had 
no fiicnd anywhere in tho world (laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurihy said that Congressmen have no use for Councils which 
were mere toys. Concluding ho declared : The resolution tolls Lord 

Birkenlicad that he has not to fear our fate. Our do .sorts are not small. 
Wo are willing to put it to tho touch to win or loose it all.*^ 

Moulana Shaukat Ali who was received with troniondoiis cheering said 
that ho was happy to have lived to see tho day on which all tho Indians 
declared thenisolvcs free men. lie bad been an independent man for several 
years. 1'hat was probably tlio reason for his being so stout (laughter). 
Thar»k God, ho cried, tho whole of India had dcclari'd itself free. 

Tho re.solution was then put to the vote and declared unanimously 
carried amidst ciios of “ Mabatma-ki-Jvi^* and “ Vando Mataram.” 

1 0,— 'Detenus. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta next moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress strongly condemns the policy of the Indian Government and 
the Bengal Government of iinpi isoning, interning and exteining innocent citizens 
and Congiess workcis without trial for indefinite periods under the Bengal 
State Prisoners’ Regulation III of i8i8 anl the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1925 and sends fraternal greetings to all thoSe who have suffered and 
are sufteiing for the cause of their motherland, owing to the above repressive 
policy of the Government. 

This Congress demands the immediate release of all detenus who have been 
put under restraint without tiial and of all political prisoners who have been con- 
victed by Special Tribunals constituted under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1925. 

(ii) This Congress also strongly condemns the arrest and imprisonment of 
Saidar Santa Singh under the Bengal State Prisoners’ Regulation III of 1818.” 

Tho mover said that ho had not much difficulty in placing the oaso of 
tho dotonus befoio them because tho only crimo of tho dotoims was tho lovo 
of tho niothorlaiid. IIo thou traced tho history of the Bengal Ordinances 
which started from 1923 when Desubaudhu Das launched tho groat move- 
ment. Tho first people to bo arrested wore those on whom Mr. C. R. Das 
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doponded for conducting his newspaper “ Forward/' Whon Mr. C. E. Das 
launched the movomont in real earnest, the Govornmont tried to stultify it 
by arresting hiri chief lioutonants. They arrested Mr. S. C. Mitra whom 
they had the good fortune of having in their midst to"diy. Mr. Mitra was 
at that time the Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
The bureaucracy thought that by imprisoning tliem they would seriously 
impede the Congress work in Bengal. Mr. A. B. Roy, who was also in charge 
of another department, was the next person to bo arrested and so on and the 
final blow was given to the present leader of their province Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The followers of C. R. Das, young men full of health and ardent in 
doing national service, wore taken away from the midst of their work and 
from the midst of their families. A good many of them were kept in jail 
nearly five years now and he believed something like 160 detenus wore still 
Buffering. Although the Governor of Bengal had promised la^t August 
that the Government would gradually release thorn, it proved to be one of 
those usual promises they had from the Govciment but which woro never 
fulfilled. Instead of icleasing these ycung men a voiy largo number of 
them were interned in villages which were very caiofully selected as a 
gencial lulo in most unhealthy places. lie know some of his friends who 
were intoriiod in such villages were not only placed in most unhealthy aioas 
imagiimblo but were cut away fiom all social intorcourso. Ibcy voro in 
ovciy way persecuted and they had many wants, with scanty allowances 
barely sufficient to aubn’st and they thus led a life \^hich w'as wor^o than 
death. Iho political dolorais were suffering from several fatal diseases and 
wherever those national workers wore interned for any length of time, they 
contracted those fatal diseases. The same was the fate of Mr. C. R, Das 
and Tilak Maharaj and all their predecessors and the sarao fate had also 
overtaken Mr. S. C. Boso. A very largo number of detenus woro suffering 
from all sorts of diseases. The detenus wore not having proper medical 
help in most places and not only that the monetary help givorr to thorn was 
too inadequate for medical expenses. A largo majority of tho detenus wore 
the broad-earners of their families and the subsistence allowance that was 
givon — and not always given— to their familicB was so meagre that to quote 
one instance Mr. Harikumar Chakr avarti practically died without a proper 
medical relief. If they really pledged theiuGolvos to work for indopeiidcnco 
and to think of independoiico it was up to them also to stand up for those 
who wore suffering for the mother country. The Bengal detenus were 
willing to remain in jails not for a few years but all their lives if their 
detention could in any way help their cause but it was up to thorn not only to 
express their sympathy for them but to devise some moans by which they 
could come out and bo able to help them. 

Dr, SATYAPAL, in seconding the resolution, said that there was no 
country in the surface of tho wrorld where patriotism was a crime. Indian 
patriots of the first water rendering national service of the most devoted type 
instead of being placed in tho highest possible positions were rotting in jails. 
He regretted that under the name of law and order, the so-called tribunals 
wore nothing else but the machinery of tho executive to execute tho innocent 
and to detain the host sons of the soil in iron bars. The persecutions that 
were going on had practically no justification in tho eyes of tho law. To those 
friends behind tho bars they should send greetings to be prepared for a 
huge sacrifice to free India and this was the only greeting that could soothe 
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tho cars of the young men who for iho saho of the country were separated 
from llmir dear and licar and bad sacrificed tboii Iff: and health for tho 
f-ake of 1h ' country. 

Mr, G, Ilnriseivothama I?AO in fuith'^r supporting tho rcfolntion said 
that at a tune Iho Statutory Commission wns about to conio to India tho 
flower of tljc yc'iilli in Ijcngal, people who had faciificed their all for tho 
service of lie mi.thrrland weio still rotting in gaols vvithiait even tho 
mockery of a li ial. I'atriot'; like Sji., Su'»jsh Chai.dra Dose, hundreds of 
tlrm wore ufidci-going iniptisonment for indefinilo periods and thoreforo 
it vr.^ ncfcssaiy to unarumoasly pass tho resolution. 

'J'ho resolution was then i»ul and carried unanimaiiily. 

11, — Boycott of Simon Commission. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar next moved Iho followifjg resolutiori : — 

Whereas the Biltish Govcinmrn' ha\e appointed the Statutory Commission 
in utter chsie^aul of India’s tight of seV-detciminaiion, this Cr ngress i csolvcs 
that the only self rcspcc'ing com sc for India to adopt is to bo>co»t the Com- 
ni'ssi^m at cveiy foim. In particular (a) this Congt ess calls upon the people of 
India and all Congtrss organisations in the ouihlry (i) to organise mass dcinons- 
tia’ioii c-n the day of the anival of the Commission in India, and similar 
demonstrations in the vat ions cities of India which the Commission may visi» ; 
(ii) 10 oiganise public opiniim by vigorous propaganda so as to persuade Indians 
ot all shades of political opinion effectively to b'))Cotl the Commissic n. (b) The 
Congiess calls upon non-cflicial metnbets of the Indian Legislatures and leaclei s 
of pdiitical patties and communities of India and all o’hors not to give evidence 
bcfoie the Commission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or private, 
nor attend or participate in any social functions gdven to them, (c) 'I’liis Con- 
gress calls upon the non-official mcmbeis of the Indian Legislatures, (i) neither 
to vote for not servo on Select Committees that may be set up in connection with 
lilts Commission; (n) to throw out every odier propr sal, mo'ion or demand for 
grant that may be moved in connect! m with the work of the Commission, (d) 
This Ccngi css also calls upon the n n-rfficial memlicis of the Legislatures not 
in attend meetings of the legislatures e\ccpt for the pui pose of preventing their 
scats being declared vacant or for the purpose of mabing the boycott tffective 
and successful or for the purpose of thiowing cut a nvnisUy or of opposing any 
measure which, in the opinirn of the Working Committee of the Congiess, is 
detrimental to the interests of India, (e) Tliis Congiess authoi ises die Working 
Committee to confer widi and secure the co-operation, w'herever possible, of 
rthci organisations and parlies wiih a view to make the boycott effective and 
complete. 

In moving it he said : — I first apologise to you in my owm langu.igo for 
the uccotsity of pp'^akir.g in FiiigliVli. I pioposo to ]>ut iLo caso for the 
boj coll- of tho Statutory Commission in as brief a maniicr us posiiMc, for 
r>Irs. Losant aid l^ai.dit Madan Mohan Malaviya are going to sprak and it 
will not bo nccessniy for me to more than indio.iio tho reasons which havo 
impelled tho Congress this year to put it in this form boforo you. It has 
been said, and I have sometimes felt, that without a spur and slimultig 
r.idional unity is not always steady. The Pm jab wrong, tho Kbilahit wrong 
and other things made tho people not only alivo during tho two years but 
made tho Indian Nation a livc-forco in tho whole wairld. The impel tuibablo 
VicoToy by his managemoiit of tho situation is cl.iimod by the British ])coplo 
to have subjugated the Indian people and to have very clearly out-miinocu- 
vered us. Fortnnntfly for ns, Lord Birkenhead and the British Cabinet, 
Ilis Exccllcicy Lord Irwin and h s members, Indian and European, of the 
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Exocutivo Council have como to our roecuo this year. This Statutory Com- 
mission has really been the ono thiiifr needed to make it quite clear what 
our duty is. Till then it was in the minds of some that they could still 
place some faith in the British Government. I am afraid that that faith 
has not been deserved by the British Governmetit at any time. Bot nov«'p- 
tholcss we Indian people h^^0 been accustomed to jdaco faith in people who 
deserved no faith from us and unfortunately that faith has boon placed by 
some schools of thought. Fortuiiat»»ly to-diy India witnesses a greater 
unanimity of opinion thu» ir, witnessed during the great days of noirco- 
oporalion. I'hen it was only tho 5 ^o who came within the Congrcssfold fully 
that were able to participate in the movement. To-day memV)ors of the 
Liberal League who were supposed to have differed from the Congress on 
many points have justified their patriotism and have shown that they are 
going to boycott the Commission. I hope Dr. Siprii, Mr. Chintamani afid 
Sir P. S. Sivaawami Aiyar will continue without any f iltering the pledges 
they have given to their party and the natioiii that they will relentlos-ly 
boycott the Commission. I aiu certain that they will not agree if the Ch air- 
mail of Statutory Commission sa\s a few words or accepts a cup of tea from 
them. I am certain they w^'ll not go back. I am equally coi .fidont that 
Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cbimanbil Sotalvad will stand by us in this hi iir «)f need. 
There have b^'cn some telegrams which I undoistaiicl from Mrs. N.iidu are 
not altogether quite accurate. I believe that wo have no right to iud ;o of 
our colleagues until it is made clear to us that th y are not going to co- 
operate with us. Wo must trust in their oo-oporation and have no doubt 
v>hatover that tho way in which the same Bombay information has boen 
utilised by tho English Press will make our friends realise tho oxtromo 
gravity of any step that might take which will bo in the direction of letting us 
down. 1 have therefore no doubt that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Chimanl.il 
Sotalvad will stand firmly by us. 

Then, again, cur Nationalist friends headed by Pandit Madan Moban 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Moonjoo are going to stand by us. In 
fnct tho diffeionco between Nationalist friends and ours has been only in 
regard to tho Council programme and not in connection with any other 
matter. I have therefore the greatest pleasure in saying that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in spite of his ill-hoalth has come to our rescue and as your 
President told you to-day ho has helped us also to find a solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim dispute. 

Your gratitude and my gratitude must go to our Moslem friends all 
over India and to those that have come here for tho {.reat support which 
they have given to us. Just imagine what it must be for them even to 
create a split in tho Moslem League for the purpose of boycotting tho Statu- 
tory Commission. Thcreforo no longer doubt the patriotism of cur Moslem 
brethren. Take it from mo they will stand not only shoulder, to shoulder 
they wdll even be in the van-guard and load us. M.iulana Shaukat 
Ali in his speech on itMopendei co has given you many indications that tho 
Hindus and Muasalraaiu uiv* going to weld theroselvea together once more 
for the purpose of freeing the country from the foreign yoke. In this state 
of things why is it that some [larties still hesitate to joint us ? I regret Lord 
Sinha’s statement. I regret the statomeiit of those who qualify their state- 
ments by, untils, ils and buts. I really have no sympathy with that kind 
of school nor do I think it right on the part of Indian publicists that they 
49 
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should lag behind others. There are some people who still thinlc that co- 
operation with the British people will yield successful results. They are a 
handful and I hope they will be a ncgli^^ible handful of people. The vast 
tnajoiity of political parties and the Ii dopondcr.t schools of thought led by 
Mr. Jiitnah, the Nutionalist party led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Moonjoe and the Liberal paity led by Mr. Chinta- 
mani and otheis have come into this boycott movement. Dr. Bosant’s 
adhesion has been of inostimahlo value and I have no doubt her support 
will bo valuable right thiough the campaign. In this state of things I 
hope that v^hatover the amendments may be, whatever opposition to this 
resolution may be, I want not one single voice against the effective 
and successful boycott raised in this Congress. It will be a disgrace to 
the fair name of Madras, it will bo a disgrace lo the Congr«'ss if any 
one opposes this boyc(dt resolution and I would ask you therefore to 
carry this resolutiofj unanimously. The reasons why wo should boycott 
the StaHrtoiy Commission have been told you from a hundred plat- 
forms and in hundred newspapers. Put shortly it is this. The sover- 
eignty of the people of India must be exercised by the people thomselvoa. 
We have claimed the right of solLdctcrmination, the right to determine our 
own constitution and that right to determine our own constitution has been 
recognised at the time of the war by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Premier 
of England. Novortholcss it has suited tho bureaucracy, Lord Birkenhead 
and tho British Government and it has suited the English Labour Party to 
go buck upon their own resolution and interpret and misinterpret and tell 
us many intoiosting things of which you have seen similar examples in the 
past notably in conf ection with the enactment of tho Bengal Oidinaiioe. I 
would therefore appeal to you to put aside any faith whatever in tho 
Labour Paity, any faith whatever in English people in connection with tViis. 
The only exception that I would make is of those English people who are 
entirely with us like the members of the Independent Labour Party, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, who I am sorry to say has been serirusly irtjured in a 
motor accident and is not with us to-day ; and Mrs. Bosant of course claims 
to bo an Indian and we have recognised her as an Indian. I'horefore you 
will not bring her into that category. I would ask you to pass this resolu- 
tion unanimously without any hesitation. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar then read tho sevoial parts of the resolution 
and explained them. And in conclusivin said, “ Kindly see that this boycott 
resolution is carried without any dissentient voice. Lot it not be hoard 
that a single man or woman would say this Statutory Commission is to bo 
co-operated with in any fashion. Any iiinondments to make the boycott 
effective I can understand, but I hope that there will not be a single amend- 
ment to turn it down. With these wdds I commend this resolution to 
your acceptance.*' 

Dr. Annie BESANT in seconding the resolution said : — 

Friends, 1 want this afternoon in soconding tho resolution to lay stress 
only on two points in the resolution and to ask you to endorse them. The 
resolution denis with the methods of boycott and the Congress relies on 
you to carry out these methods. The main points I want to mention are 
only two. The first of these is tho one in the beginning of the resolu- 
tion where it says that the British Government have appointed tho Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of India's right of self-determination. Then 
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it goes on to say that the Congress resol v^es that the only self-respecting 
course for India to adopt is to b)ycolt the Coraraisaion at every stage 
and in every form. The first of these points recalls to us an incident very 
very early in the War when the overwhelming forces of Germany on 
the road to Paris saw only a very small number of British soldiers— 
called by their Emperor a contemptible little array, In number it was 
contouiptible but not in courige. They chock -^d the advance of the 
great German hoards to Paris. 'Fhoy fought every yard of the way and 
pressed on yard by yard. At last they lay exhausted on the ground and as 
they lay there they saw not far oHF spirks of light reflected from the sun 
falling on the lancers of the Indian cwalry and as the cavalry came nearer 
and nearer galloping as far as they could gallop, in the despairing need of 
the situation, I road in the papers of England how the men on the grour.d 
tried to raise a choor as the Indian cavaliy galloped past them to try to 
chock fclie Gorman advance. They rode on, they checked the advance, they 
gave time to England to gather their distant resources and at that time there 
was one great cry of gratitude that wont up from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the Press of England and. others declaring how India had saved the 
eituition and the Indian troops continued thoir splendid work. It was 
then til it they spoke of solf-dotormination. It was then siid by the Prime 
Minister of England that self-determination applied to tropic il countries as 
well as to the West. India alone has no self-determination. The war went 
on, the King sent over his uncle the Duke of Connaught to open the first 
legislature in India after the leforins and in that message to India the King- 
Emperor used the words the Bill was the first stop towards Swearaj within 
my Empire.^’ Then you may remember that before that moesago two of the 
highest officials that had to do with India went on a tour rouiid India. The 
Secretary of State for India came over hero. The Viceroy of India, the 
King’s representative, toured India with the Secretary of State iu order to 
see every class of Indian people who wanted to represent thoir needs and so 
to gather India’s thoughts before the Parliament came upon the stage at alb 
Look at the different then and now. You will see why I lay stress on these 
two points of self-determination and the self-respect of India demanding the 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission coming over here. The question for 
us is a point of honour and not so much w hat we can got by accepting what 
England gives. We are told that only a Parliamentary Commission can 
be appointed because it is said that Parliament must decide the future of 
India. The Parliament had to decide India’s needs in those days, I 
venture to point out, as much as it has to do now. The two highest 
officials representing the King toured in India then in order to find 
out what India needed. Now they send over a small Commission of 
Parliament not including a single Indian in it. At that time, I would 
remind you, when Mr. Montagu came over to India and the Viceroy toured 
with him, England was in deadly dinger and needed the help of India’s 
soldiers who were good enough to die in trenches, who wore good enough 
to stay in the cold till they wore lifted up from thoir paralysed con- 
dition. Now tho.-e for whom thry fought, those whose liberty was saved 
have been forgotten and thrown aside. Now wo he:ir nothing of self- 
determination. We hoar nothing of India’s needs and India’s services 
to the Empire, nothing of the sticrificos made by thousands of poor Indian 
soldiers. We are only told that this Piuliament.iry Commission shall come 
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and fihall decide tbo kind of lepislation ncccspary for this ccnntry. Before 
that, it was not a Pailiainentary Commission bnt two of the highest officials. 
The loport drawn from what they henid from Indians was the basis of the 
legislation. 

However much we w’cre dissatisfied with that, however much we said 
that it was unsatisfactory, noncthekss India was treated with respect as a 
nation that bad a right to represent her needs in the veiy centre of the 
Empire and now’ all that is lost. We hear nr thing cf India's rights. If 
others forget our rights, wo should icmerrd)cr our duty to resent the insult 
on the Indian people. On this no one is the judge except India herself. A 
man's honour, a nation's honour must felt, decided, and thought over 
by the man or by the ration as the case may be, and not by oti'ers for him. 
If a man's honour is touched, the man must stand up against it. If a nation's 
honour is touched the nation must rise up ar d pi olest against the insult 
and that isrwhat I ask you to do by passing this resolution. It is not a 
question whether it is the best w’ay or not. It is not a question whether 
wo shall get much more by goinnj before this Commission that w’<> can get 
in other ways. My answer is oven if w^e get a hundredfold at the price of 
India's honour it is not worth having, because honour is groator than an- 
other gift by another nation. Its defence lies in the hands of Indians them- 
selves. I ask you to take it into your own hands as other assemblies of 
India in other parts of the country are suietodo. The Congress is the 
oldest political association in India, the body that has in it great political 
Indians striving for the welfaie of their country, and it is its voice that 
has to be heard to bring pressure upon England. So we shall say to 
England, “ We will have nothing to do with your Commission. You have 
constituted it without any consultation with us, you ask us to accept a 
conetitiition which Indians have to live uidcr not the British people." 
In these circumstances have we no right to say that India must have 
the opportunity to say what she likes about that constitution on equal 
terms with this PBiliamontary Commission 1 After all, what is the Parlia- 
mentary Cemmission composed of. For the most pait it consists of men 
about whoso qualifications wo have to turn to the “ Who is Who." Surely, 
if a commission is to come over it should ho conjposed of men who know 
India. What is the use cf men who know nothing of Ir dia I Wo are told 
that they have no picjudice. It is an empty bucket. We want men who 
know India's needs and India's wrongs, men who ran understand Indian 
problems. Then, we sheuld not prejudice them What about the Civil 
Service, the so-called British Civil Service in Ii dia ? Ate they going to stay 
aw'ay from the members of the Coromissioii ? Are they never going to 
meet them talk with them, persuade them and n‘ve them their own ideas as 
to what is best for this baby of India who cantiot manage her own affairs 1 
They say they are the tiustees of India. If that is so what right has the 
trustee to sit in judgment on his own administration ? The membeis cf the 
Commission are all men who do not know India, who do not know her 
needs nor sympathise wdlh her wrongs. I would say to you, fiior ds, pass 
this resolution unanimously. It does not matter so much about the details 
this that or tbo other. All these wo can work out as we go on varying the 
methods in the various provinces according to the conditions in each. Let 
the Congress with one voice pass this resolution. Let not one Indian 
vetture to dissent from India's answer to the insult on her honour. Let us 
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You have boycotted usi W6 boycott you.” You have said that no 
Indian shall sit on the Commission. We say ‘Met no E?ip[lishman judge 
Iinli.ifl fitness.** Englishmen have administered India very much more for 
England s benefit than for Iridia’s greatness. So let us sny that we will 
have nothing to do with the Commission and that wo will not even touch 
it with the tips f*f our fingers. Our honour is our own. We think it right 
to guard it. Wo are rosponsibl-j to India for our position in this matter 
and more for the sake of the motherland of India, for the sake of our children 
and grand'cliildron who hereafter shall be free or bound as we fight t'ds 
gicat battle for freedom. Lot us stand firm, unchanging, determined to 
succeed The boycott will be the answer to Lord Birkenhead, it will be 
India s answer to a man who insulted her by saying that she will not 
dare to have a boycott and that if she did, ho would see. Let him see that 
the answer comes from every town in India : “Wo shall have nothing to do 
w’ith the Commission. Lot them go back and consult India what India 
wants.” (Cheers). 

Pandit Madan Moh in iMALAVIYA in supporting the motion traced 
the history of the British rule iq this country up to the Groat War and said 
that when the tide of march of (ho Gorman invasion was turned b.ick and 
victory was w'on by England with the tremendous help of the Indian troops, 
England out of gratitude to India granted the existing reforms and promised 
full responeiblo government, A gro.it charge had come over the Englishmen 
now. Ifistoad of asking the Indians to prepare a constitution for India or 
at least associating Indians with the Commission the British people bad 
chosen tlie rnembors of the Commission purely from the two Houses of 
Parliamont with a view to getting evidence favourable to a veidict that 
India is not fit for self-government. If a Commission was composed of 
Americans, Frenchmen and Germans to decide the question, that Com- 
missio!! would certainly give a verdict in favour of full responsible govorir 
mont to India and nothing else. There was no country better prepared to 
have the system of full responsible governraont to-day than India, (Cheers). 
As India was not consulted in the matter of the composition of the constitu- 
tion the only attitude to bo taken up by India was complete boycott of the 
Commission, lhat alone would be consistent with the national solf’iespcct 
of India. By so doing, there would bo greater gain to Lidia than by sub- 
mitting to the humiliation of giving evidence before such a Commission, 

1 hey should be determined to boycott the Commission, decide accordingly 
and adhere firmly to that decision. The Commission was an insult to the 
nation and therefore every Indian should turn his back simply and stonily 
upon the Commission. (Cheers), 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. Shyam Sundar CHAKRAVARTI moved an amendment to delete 
clause D of the resolution and provide in its ydaco “ for the resignation of 
membership in the councils supplemented by oonoentration on national pio- 
gramrae including organising of Congress Committees throughout the country 
and also concentration on the promotion of khadder and boycott of foreign 
cloth 

Mr. Chakravarti in an impassioned speech said that what was called 
for as an answer to the Simon Commission was not the perpetuation cf the 
self-determining mentality all through their life. His amendment, be thought, 
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was ail adequiUo tafcisfactoiy and necessary answer. At least one speaker 
said they must use all strateg'O pf sitioiis. lie would ask in tuni whet or i 
was not a dirty husiiiess to fiylit for scraps of self-determination.^ iney 
were out for complete self-detoriniuation. If indopondenco was their goal 
for which Bal (Jangadhar Tilak and Arabinda Ghose had been politically 
ostracised, did it not become them to put thoir foot on at least to is 
step of the ladder of iiidopondoiice 1 Why should they allow the roprosoir 
tativos to look behind, to cast a longing and lingering look towards ttioso 
spheres whoio aocoiding to their own repeated statomoiit they h wo got 
nothing like iclf delcimination I Dr. Ans.iri, tho President of this^ Oongiess, 

said with tho doctor’s insight of the disease that noo-co-operation had not 

failed them but they failed non-co-operation. What then should bo JOi 
duly if they woro not to stultify their President and the Madras Oongress t 
Their duty was tho same as America bad done before she obtained her 

iiidepcndoMCO : they also should not consent to bo a hack bouse of tie es 

miiiislor or Downing Street, Simla, or Delhi, Ooty, or Darjeeling. is 
amoi.dinoni, gave the finishing touch to tho boycott of the Oommission. icy 

must thoror.ftor fool and aet in terms of tho country and the t ation. Dastiy, 

he rcqnosicd them not to miss tho golden opportunity of showing whit they 

were capable of. • . , t, ti, 

.Mr. T. PUAKASAM moved an amendment to omit in clause U the 
woids “or of opposing any measure which in the opinion of the Working 
Committee cr the Conpjross is dotiimoiitnjl to tho interests of India. 

He said that the Working Committee of the Congress w.m far 
rcm.ovod from tho Legislative Assembly at Delhi and the Legislative Council in 
tho provinces, that it would not bo in a position to understand the dimcultios 
of the mcmlK'rs of these legislatures to give necessary and proper directions. 
His opinion was that there woro only two alternatives so far as the Congress 
was concerned. One was to revise the Gauhiti resolution which had hoen 
declared by tho Cbairmaii of tho Reception Committee as a failure and by 
the present ui d the ex-pres-idonts of the Congress. It had been admitted 
that all atlrinpts to woik out. tho resolution of the Gauhahi Congress by 
co-oporatiii" in all beneficial measures for people had failed. Ho would, 
therefore, t .v tlm lime had arrived when they should consider and t.iko 
up an attiludi which would justify tho position of the Congress and maintain 
its respect aid honour. If they wanted to maintain the position of the 
Congress thr-, had to say they had no use for the Councils and Assemblies 
and they could not do r.nj thing tb.ere oven to prevent mischief, not to 
speak of getting any benefit from tho Government. They could not abandon 
these legislature altogether lest reactionaries should occupy them, iuoy 
should, therefore, mark their attendance and keep their seats vacant engaging 
themselves outside in propaganda. This would be sufficiently effective answer 
to tho Simon Commission. The Working Committee, he would repeat, was 
the last body to give sanctions to tho Council Congress parlies from time 
to time. In tho past there were sub-committees to decide upon when walk- 
outs should be had and when walk-ins should bo decided upon ; and 
these everyone knew did m t function properly and effectively. Coramittees. 
therefore, wore only capable of giving trouble. So, ho would request them 
to accept bis ameiidmeiit. 

Mr. K. R. KARANT proposed another amendment to delete tho clause 
D altogether from tho resolution. 
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Ho said that in the absence of a d^linito programme of work outside 
the cour-cils they could not give the go-bye to the Gauhati programme of 
Council work, and come out of the councils. Ho would ask how many 
Provincial Congress Committees had consictored tho asp-^ct of the question 
embodied in tho present resolution. Excepting the Andhra Provincial Con- 
giess Committee nowhere had this been discussed and opinion formulated. 
In tho resolution recommend.'d by the Working C*)mniittoo tho suggestion 
that the boycott of tho councils would only list till tho Simon Commission 
was in India, but tho present resolution wont ono step farther. The Council 
work, ho was of opinion, should not bo treated so lightly from tinio to time 
by tho Congress and its executive. Ho would ivqucsb them to treat them 
seriously and give tho proper load without letting their momentary onthu- 
biasm cloud their .iudgmonls. 

Mr. George JOSEPH moved yet another amendment to substitute the 
following for clause 13 : 

“ This Congress appeals to political and communal leaders and ihe spokes- 
men of public opinion through pi ess and platform to suspend where they cannot 
end communal dissensions and acei bilies and concon'raie on the common 
giievance and demand of the people of India.*’ 

lie would say at once, Mr. Joseph said, that bo had tho authority of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for this amendment. Ho moved it because 
to him it appeared that there was a risk of tho true purpose of tho boycott 
being inis-conccivod and a possible failure threatening them on tho basis of 
that misconception. For, when all was said and done, the matter that they 
should take to heart was that when this Commission came and wont about 
tho country conducting examinations individually and in a bjdy, interview- 
ing people and holding informal conversations, tho thing that mattered was 
not the evidence that might bo formally tendered before tho Commission. 
What mattered was tho impression they would carry with them of tho 
relationship between different communities, tho tales that ono party might 
say against another and one community against another, the suggestions of 
injustice and of failure of fair dealing. Hero in this presidency also they 
had parties based on communal basis. Politic J difforoncos ho did not mind 
and could tolerate. A political body such as tho Simon Commission would be 
able to appraise these dillorences at their true value, but if this Com- 
mission discovered that they could not possibly co-operate with one another 
and that they were carrying tales against one another, they would necessarily 
come to the conclusion that in them was not implanted the Parliamentary 
instinct and the capacity for doing team work. With a view to avoiding 
that ho wanted by this amendment to have a truce declared and to see 
that at least when the Simon Commission was in this country an appeal 
should be made to the loaders of public opinion not to carry tales against 
one another but to concentrate on the catalogue of grievances against the 
British Government and press for tho redress of grievances by an effective 
boycott of tho Commission. 

Mr. ABIIYANKAR, speaking next, stated now was tho time to speak 
out freely and openly. Tho Commission was a huge fraud. It was merint 
to delude Indians into thinking that they w'ould get something out of it. 
No Commission ever appointed in any country had given anything to any- 
body (Apphiisc). Let them remember that Englarid had not stepped into 
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India to give Indians rights out of mere considerations of justice. No 
dominant nation had ever given a domineered nation rights out of considera- 
tions for lu^tice. They would he hopelessly mistaken if they thought that 
they were losing anything by boycott of this Commission. England would 
certainly give them something only when they compelled her to g ve it and 
not till then. If they got int«> the meshes of the Commission and its enquiries, 
they would have to siy good-bye to the goal which they had set for them- 
selves just a few minutes back viz., independence. It had been said by 
previous speakers that Erigland gave promises in times of war. There was 
nothing strange in thorn. Such people were after all human beings and no 
human being gave ar»ything to another out of considerations of justice. It 
is because they were not “ human beings ” )>ut were “ beasts ” they looked 
up to Englishmen as Gods, which they were not, and thought they would 
have thoir due. They had bccomo “ boasts” in the sense that they did not 
know how to kick in return when they were kicked. 

One of the amendments moved was that no control should bo had over 
the members of the legislatures but he must say there must be some control 
on people who had gone into the councils in the name of the Congress. It 
was time that disciplinary action was taken against those who acted in a 
manner for which there was no sanction. It was no good merely passing 
resolutions h(r^ They must see that members who disobeyed them wore 
immediately made to resign or otherwise brought into contempt by the 
Congress. Urilcss this was done they could not achieve thoir object. Some 
people stated that the members of the Icgisbituros should resign altogether. 
He was against it for the simple reason that when the Congress members 
resigned, the sycophants, flunkies and toadies would take their places. Ho 
did not want at least the politics of this country to pass irito the hands of 
those people. Unfortunately they had no mcatis of keeping the councils 
empty if they were not to outer them. They bad, therefore, to be both 
in the legislatures and without them. Ho hoped that the day would soon 
arrive within the next six months when the Congress Party in the legisla- 
tures would refuse to take any part in the debate and through its loader 
would say simply the words our vote shall be our reply.” He believed 
tJiat there could bo absolutely no harm done by thoir absence from these 
legislatures. They must remember having regard to the present stat*' of 
affairs they bad got to take this defiant step to free the virile, hold a.Mcl 
fearless red blood of the nation from getting turbid. For God’s sake now 
at least lot thorn rise from that morbid stupor. (Loud Applause). 

Mr. Konda VENKATAPPIAH in seconding the amendment of Mr, 
Sham Sunder Chakravarti wished to point out that the resolution as it 
stood was baiting, incomplete and not comprehensive, that it was not an 
effective answer to the gieat national insult offered to them and to the 
denial of the right of self-determination. They had forgotten the Punjab 
atrocities, and they entered the councils. Still insults after insults wore 
heaped upon them. The demand made by the united voice of the represen- 
tatives of the nation for a Round Table Conference had been brushed aside 
and resolutions after roisolutions regarding the release of detenus were 
trampled under foot. It was claimed as an ohj'^otion to the amendment 
that if they resigned the seats, some fools and sycophants might enter and 
do thorn evil. They were not able to get the detenus released, nor get any 
wrong redressed so far. The intelligentsia of the land had to concentrate 
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all their energies in awakening the masses for preparing for non-co-operation. 
The glamour of councils hadt in bis opinion, to be killed and destroyed and 
buried deep in its grave, and until then there was no hope for the country. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed SAYEED in supporting the original resolution, 
observed that those who brought amendments wore labouring under a mis- 
conception as to the purpose with which they went into the councils and 
assemblies. Ho recalled the time of the late Mr. C. R. Das by stating that 
their entry into Councils had so far done no harm and they were there to 
safeguard the interests of the country like policemen to prevent as much 
US possible the crimes being committed by a Government. If they foun i 
anything done in the councils beyond their power and were unable to prevent 
it, they came back to the Cor grcss for guidance and advice. So long as 
there was the power of veto and certification nothing positive could ba done 
through the councils. All the same there was an immense possibility of 
harm being done to the interests of the country which later on might become 
impossible to undo and that was why they wore in the councils. Excepting 
the amendment proposed by ^Mr. George Joseph, the others were contrary 
to the spirit of the lesolution and contrary to the times they wore passing 
through. He therefore appealed to the House not to forget the spirit with 
which they entered the councils. 

The Hon*blo Mr. V. RAMDAS iu supporting the amoiidinciit to delete 
clause (d) said that it sought to impose further restiictions upon the Council 
programme which in the interests of the country could not work well. The 
freedom of getting into the councils to woik there was secured by the 
Gauhati and Cawnporo resolutions after a great deal of fight and which 
this Congress should not try to go back upon. Another reason why ha was 
opposed to this was that it called back the freedom of working in the 
councils. The chance of the Congress Party uniting with other parties 
would become very meagre and the idea of boycotting the Commission 
would be frustrated, because the respousivists and others would be under 
no obligation to the Congress Party if they were not going to be there. 
Congressmen would bo ill-adviaod therefore in boycotting the councils and 
refusing to co-operate with other parties. Council work depended entirely 
upon its own merits and should not bo mingled up with the Simon Commis- 
sion business. Fourthly the Congress had taken up the work of the labourers 
and the tenants and there was a good deal of work of a beneficent character 
and those opportunities would bo lost. They ought not, in his opinion, to 
curtail their utility in any manner. He also pointed out that it was impos- 
sible for the Working Committee to be always on the alert and to find out 
which measure was detrimental or not. He thought that it would bring 
more discredit on the Congress and create more discussions in the councils 
and that it would be detrimental to the country if they voted for clause (d). 
He hoped however to supplement the work iu the country by being in the 
councils. 

Mr. B. SAMBAMUllTl in supporting Mr. Prakasam’s amendment said 
that the boycott of the Royal Commission could not bo carried on very 
effectively, if the members of the Legislative Councils were engaged in the 
normal work of the councils. It was therefore necessary to delete the last 
portion of clause (d), viz., absenting from the councils in any measure which 
in the interests of the Working Committee of the Congress was detrimental 
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to the interests of India. Mr. Ratndops told them definitely that this clause 
was detrimental to the work to bo done hereafter. After passing the full 
irjdependence resolution it was a natural corollary that they should keep 
the seats vacant in the councils. That was the programme of the Sinn-Fein 
to occupy and vacate the seats. They must take a forward step after pas- 
sing a unanimous resolution and he therefore a'kcd every one of them to 
support Mr. Prakssam’s amendment. With regard to the other amendment 
of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti the speaker went on to say that as the 
country would organise mass demonstrations to make the boycott real and 
effective, he did not want that the energies of the councillors and workers 
should be diverted into any other channel especially if a general election had 
to take place. 

Mr. .Mahomed ALT in supporting the resolution considered that the fact 
that it had occupied so much of their time was the rnoHsnro of their weak- 
ness and not of their strength. Had they continued the non-co-operation 
movement started in 1920, there would have been no Commission, there 
would have been no resolution asking iheip to boycott it. Could any one 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to go before the Commission and give his evidence 
to prove that he and his countrymen were fit for sol r rule 1 It was because 
they deserted non-co-operation, it was because they failed that they wore 
caught in the trap of these councils. 

Continuing Mr. Mahomed AH said that because they failed to carry out 
a norreo-opearation movement, it was because they were caught in the 
trap of the councils they had now to move the boycott resolution. Ho came 
before them now to ask them to support this resolution and to ask his 
friend Mr. Sham Sundar Chakravarti and others to withdraw their opinions 
and to lot the resolution be passed. lie had no love for the councils as 
they all know already and if he entered any council, particularly after the 
Congress passed the resolution on Independence and if he took the oath of 
fealty to the throne it will stick in his throat. He could not do it. It 
was said that if they did not keep their seats vacant in the councils, flunkeys 
would fill them. Ho would rather that flunkeys sat there than that wise 
men should do so. They could do no good by remaining in the council and 
there would bo no harm in flunkeys alone going and sitting there. Did 
they want the councils to bo filled by nominated members and flunkeys? If 
members came out of the councils it would not bo impossible for any Gov- 
ernment to make any committee and ask it to be associated with the joint 
committee of the House of Commons and House of Lords. Ho had not 
been in any election campaign but he knew what great efforts were made 
by friends of his, how much money was spout by them, and how much time 
and eloquence have been spent to get into the councils. They were always 
in fear and trembling and were finding it very diflBcult to get into the couir 
oils. From bis experience he bad found that it was not so difficult to got 
into the councils. A far more difficult task was to get out of the councils. 
But they must face facts and the council friends would not come out of the 
councils. If they agreed that they would not sit in the councils except for 
cartain definite purpose they should be content with that common measure. 
The greatest common measure was the least common mcaoure of their 
strength. But they must accept it. He was himself out of the council. 
His brother was out of it. Mahatma Gandhi was head of the lunatics. 
Bemaining in councils was like a fisherman trying to catch' fish in a stream 
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from morning till evening and not succeeding in catching even one fisb at 
the end of the day. 

Mr. S. Srinivnsa IYENGAR next addressed the Congress and appealed 
to the delegates to remember that by passing the resolution they would make 
the boycott really effective and command greatest possible support in the 
councils ; if they accepted Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravati^s amendment 
about the rosigTiation of membership in the councils the result would be a 
disaster. Far from there being boyc )tt there would be Select Committees 
elected in the legislatures in their absence. Therefore it was not a practi- 
cal proposition. He knew hia fiionds who were champions of the non-oo- 
oporation movement felt that the change in the programme of non-co-opera- 
tion movement was not as fuceessful as it was required to be. Those 
champions had always maii»taincd the view that their view was the right one. 
Experience, however, had shown and Mahatma Gandhi himself admitted that 
the Swaraj Party’s programme to the extent to which it wont, namely the 
capture of the councils, was successful- So far as the work in the Councils 
was concerned there wore always difficulties, but they wore trying one experi- 
ment after another. The main. reason why they could not accede to the policy 
of resignatio!! of membership was that they would bo playing into the hands 
of Government and they would bo allowing men of other parties to come 
into the Councils. Rfaotionarios like the followers of Sir Mahomed Shaft 
would come in and the only result would be that boycott of the Statutory 
Commission would prove ineffective a!)d fruitless. As men who had passed 
the independence resolution lot them accept the political boycott. They 
wore now purBuing the policy of boycotting British goods. The passing of 
the resolution on independence by the Congress was going to alter the face of 
the country. Pie would earnestly request the* delegates to vote against Mr. 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarti*s amendment They would have noticed that 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had also roiiuestcd him to withdraw the amendment He 
was in full sympathy with Mr. Prakasam's amendment In the Subjects 
Committee it was passed by a majority. His personal view had been in favour 
of the view put forward by Mr. Prakaeam. But opinion was different on 
this point and he left it to the delegates to decide it Then there was the 
amendment of Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Ranga Aiyar. Everybody was 
in sympathy with the principle of it, namely that they should suspend their 
communal quarrels. But be would request them not to accept that amend- 
mont’because this resolution for boycott was not the proper place for mention- 
ing the subject of communal quarrels. It was merely an appeal to the other 
parties. Such an appeal could be made in speeches and there were other 
ways of doing it. Pie did not see why in formal document of this description 
which the British people must look at, this appeal to suspend communal 
differences and acorbitioa sliould find a place. It was thoroughly super- 
fluous in this resolution. The earnest appeal of Mr, George Joseph was 
there. Then there was the amci.dment of Mr, Karant for the omission of 
clause (D). He (the speaker) did not think that the boycott would be effective 
if the Council people would only go there for the purpose of preventing the 
Council from voting for select committees and in other matters followed 
discriminative co-operation. It was therefore iiocessary that if they should 
go to the Councils they should go in to throw out Ministers. They must 
not only turn down select committees but they should also turn down every 
other proposal connected with it. If they did not take enough power for 
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that purpose there would bo difficulties afterwards. They roust take the 
forroula that they roust go to the councils for the purpose of making boycott 
effective. To emit clause (D) would bo lo contradict other parts of the 
resolution except Mr. PiahasaroV aiiiei dment ; the other arnciidmerts did 
not coromond thcrosclves to him. Ho askrd them to vote solidly for the 
resolution or at any rate in an overwhelming majoiity and i ot be distracted 
by any intellectual subtlety. The resolution bnd been thought out carefully 
ai d drafted by the Working Committee and the Subjects Committee, and 
then placed before the Congress. He would in conclusion ask the delegates 
to remember the Independence Resolution passed by the Congress and 
vote against Mr. Karant*s amendment. He could not luderstand how* Mr. 
Karant and Mr. Ramdoss pleaded for that amcjidiucr t. He w^ould again 
most earnestly request the delegates to accept the resolution and pass it 
unanimously. 

All Amendments Lost. 

Then the amendments weie put to the Cordless one by one aid were 
all declared lo^t. The original resolution was then put to the mcctir g aid 
declared carried amidst loud and continued upplause. The Congress then 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY — 28TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

12. — Indiana in South Africa. 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the third time on the 281 h. After 
, the singing of national songs Dr. Ansari read the following lesolulion relat- 
ing to the Indians in South Africa 

This Congress while acknow'ledging the relief received by the Indian seltlcis 
in South Africa and regarding the signing of the Indo-Union agreement as a 
token of the desire of the Union Government to accord better treatment to the 
Indian settleis cannot be satisfied till the s'atus of the settlers is brought on a 
par wilh that of the enfranchised inhabitants of the Unicn and appeals to the 
Union Goveinment to consolidate the goodwill ciealed 1 . etween the two countries 
by repealing all class legislation, especially the Colour Bar Act of 1926, the 
Clause in the Liquor Bill of 1927 prohibiting the employment of Indians as 
waiters in hotels and the Municipal Land Alienatic n Ordinances of Natal in so 
far as the latter involve racial segregation. 

This Congress places on record its sense of deep gratitude to Desabandhu 
C. F. Andrews (cheers) for his gicat and humanitarian work in South Africa and 
East Africa in connection with the status ot the Indian seltlcis in those countries. 

The resolution w’as put to the meeting ai.d cairicd unanimously amidst 
loud cheers. 

13. — Indians in East Africa. 

Dr. Ansari next read the following rcsoluticn relating to the Indians in 
East Africa : — 

This Congress enters (i) its protest against the appointment of the East 
African Federation Cemmissien without any Indian representative and also 
against the tendency, under cover of responsible government, to give the 
European adventurers further pow^eis of exploiting the unsophisticated natives 
of the soil and of oppressing by haiassing and racial legislation the peaceful 
Indian settlers who settled in East Africa long before any European ever went 
there and who have for centuries established and enjoyed friendly commeicial 
relations with the natives ; 

(ii) calls the attention of the League of Nations lo the imminent danger of 
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infringement of the Tanganeyika mandate by opening highlands in that territory 
exclusively for European settlement ; , , 

(iii) condemns the Feetham Report on Kenya local self-Gov^ei nment as 
giving unfair and disproportionate representation to Europeans in Nairobi ana 
Mombasa ; and hopes that the Indians in East Africa will continue ihcir struggle 
for full status. 

The resolution was also put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


1 4 . H i n d u - M u s n m Unity. 

Mrs. Saroiini NAIDD who was called upon to move the resolution on 
Ilindu-Muslim Unity ascended th^ rostrum and made the following speech : 

The resolution that I am going io place before you is to me the most 
vital, the most epoch-making of all the resolutions that have been passed 
or will be passed in this historic and epoch-making Congress, even more 
historic and vital than the resolution on independence ; because this resolu- 
tion, if you pass it, practise it, if you make it a thing perfect, will bo the 
first stop towards that independence which you have declared as your goal. 
(Cheers.) I will now read the resolution. 

The firi-t part deals with political rights. Wo have arrived at some 

eoit of eettlement on the outstanding and immediate daily matters of strife 

and quarrel. The second part deals with religious and other rights. Before 
I speak of the voiy important step towards the goal of independence, I 
wou'd ask Dr. Safyapal to give the substance of the resolution in the Hindu- 
stani and Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar in Tamil, so that everyone can know 
the responsibility of the vote that ho records. -i mu 

The resolution was then explained in Hindustani and in Tamil. The 
following is the text : — « 


Part A. — Political Rights. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitution, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in 
all the provinces and in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate inteiests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured in the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every 
province and in the Central Legislature. 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them representation in excess 
of the proportion of the number of seats to which they would be entitled on the 
population basis in any province or provinces and the proportions so agreed 
upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two com- 
munities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

In the decision of the reservation of seats for the Punjab the question of the 
representation of Sikhs as an important minority will be given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro- 
duced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Congress, a fair and reasonable one, 
and should be given eflfect to, care being taken that simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a 
separate province, this Congress is of opinion that the time has come for the 
redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis — a principle that has been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 
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This Conprress is also of opinion that such readjustment of provinces be 
immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tution on linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly. 

This Congress is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by cons- 
tituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnafak into separate provinces. 

That, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature, Central or Provincial shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“Liberty of conscience” means liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious educa- 
tion and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without 
interfering with similar rights of others. 

That no bill, resolution, motion, or amendment regarding inter-communal 
maltei s shall he moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, Central or Pro- 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of 
such bill, resolution, motion or amendment. 

“ Inter-communal matters ” means matteis agieed upon as such by a Joint 
Standing Committee of both communities of the Hindu and Moslem members 
of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature. 

Part R. — Religious and other Rights. 

This Congress resolves that : 

Without prejud.ee to the rights that Hindus and Mussalmans claim, the one 
to play music and conduct piocessions wherever they please and the other to 
slaughter cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Mussalmans appeal 
to the Mussalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of the cow and the blind us appeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman feelings 
as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques. 

And therefore, this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans 
not to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or 
the playing of music before a mosque. 

This Congress further resolves that every individual or group is at liberty 
to convert or 1 (-convert another by argument or persuasion but no individual 
or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done by foice, fraud or 
other unfair means such as the c^ffeiing of material inducement. Persons under 
eighteen yea is of age should not be converted unless it be along with their 
parents or guardians. If any peison under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded wj'hout his paien’s or guardian by persons of another faith he should 
be promptly handed over to peisons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the I'^ison, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion, 
nor should ihcie be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversi. n. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver- 
sion, that it was effected in scciecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any peison under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations. 

In moving the above Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said: — The reading and the 
translation of this long resolution has taken almost as long as the time we take 
for Swaraj. Nonetheless, it has to be read, imperfect as it is, in all its various 
halting clauses. Usually, it is a matter of great pride and pleasure to bo 
associated with any resolution of such importance, but I confess that it is 
without pleasure, without pride, but with all humility that something at 
least has been achieved, however imperfect. 1 place this resolution before 
you and ask you to n member the responsibility of your vote and the 
solemnity of the occassion. I do not propose to enter into the discussion 
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of any detail in connection with thi^j lnn<? transition d Magna Charfca of 
tolerance. Tt is not a Magna Charta of liberty, it is not a Magna Charta of 
Unity, but it is a small, a little halting Magna Charfa of tolerance towards 
one another. (Cheers.) And in this 20th century, on this day and from 
this platform, when we as a nation have already proclaimed our dotoimination 
of freedom in terms of independence, it grieves me, it shames me, it bows 
my head down before the very world to place before your id*'al of inde- 
perdejico this plea for tolerance towards one another. I wai\t you to consider 
how disgraceful a chapter has boon written in our contemporary history that 
it should be necessary after the passing of that resolution of indepondenco 
to place before you a thing that wo should bo ashamed to have to pass. 
But, wo must pass it to*day if we would give an earnest to ourselves and 
to the world that wo mean to go forward on the pith of freedom as a united 
people. 

What does this resolution say ? It says nothing final. It only asks you, 
Hindus and Mussalmans, who have boon engaged in shameful conflict, in 
tragic conflict, heaping bitterness upon bitterness, tumult, shame upon shame, 
sorrow after sorrow — it asks* you to cry halt and cry truce and consider 
jmur position. Would you bo a living nation among the living nations of the 
world or would you bo no more than a graveyard full of corpses in your 
country 1 This is the only question that you have to deal with in considering 
this question. I am one of those who h ive not tho suspicion or shadow of 
any communal feeling, sectarian feeling in my whole constitution. I am one 
of those, I am proud to say in this hour of my humiliation, I do not know 
whether I am anything but an Indian. My religion, my conviction stands 
above all creeds, castes and races and my conviction is this, that the only 
religion for India is tho religion of deliverance from bondige. Shall we be 
HiLdus and Mussalmans in the magnificent sense in which our ancestral cul- 
tures wore conceived and consummated? Till then we are no more than slivos 
leading ourselves into further slavery and tying ourselves with further 
ties of slavery in the consciousness that wo are Hindus and Mussalmans, 
claiming our rights to the detriment and death of our sister cornmnnities. 

I herofore, this resolution puts together tho two parts, one the political 
rights and the other the religious rights. Political rights of a community 
will not bo conceded to conciliate one another because wo are not as yet 
politically minded enough to know that the business of the nation is tho 
polity of the nation which is freedom. Therefore, before wo progress 
as a nation towards political freedom we have to settle quarrels and strifes 
in our temples and homes, schools and colleges, nay, a quarrel between 
lifelong friends, now turned to enemies for tho mirage of sectarian fooling. 
Therefore, I will take tho second part first. 

The question deals with this age-long thing, the sinctifcy of the cow of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans' objection towards music as one of the 
religious prohibitions. For so many centuries history has been written 
that side by side the Hindus and Mussalmans have been living and the old 
traditions will toll you that they have been living in most intimate kinship, 
spiritually more dear, more deep, and abiding than all tho blood kins hips in 
the world. But, to-day, we have a hybrid education. Because wo read 
history not quite rightly or wrongly we are imperfect in our patriotism, 
unsure in our ways, unstable in our aspirations. Because we are cowardly 
in our own spirit, wo need to assert tho grievances of cowards in order to 
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make the world believe that we aio brave. That ia why we Hindus and 
Mussalmarjs lay violent hands and violent tongues upon one another. It 
is not straight speaking but distrust of fellow cowards and fellowmen 
towards one another which breeds all these dissensiorjs, conflicts, tragedies 
and death. Therefore after many many months and years of careful con- 
sideration, weighing the weaknesses of each community and conceding that 
a slave nation has weakneasos which it must outgrow before it can march 
on, this Congress which is equally the homo of every community without 
favour in this country has resolved that the two communities should not be 
warring with one another for such foolish things as the passing of procession 
before mosques or sacrifice of cow. I say wo should come to some adjustment, 
no doubt, but this temporary adjustment shall biing out permanent settle- 
ment not on the basis of weakness but on mutual trust and love, not by 
coercion, i ot by compulsion not even by persuasion but by abdication of 
lights that belong to one another as a sister community and as brothers and 
comrades. Therefoie, the second part of the resolution deals with the claims 
of the Hindus and Mussalmans in which they respectively acquiesce not 
under compulsion, but they do acquiesce that the Hindus shall have the right 
to take their music and w^orahip their God on the highway even before a 
mosque. Rut, what does it say 1 It says, Oh I Hindus whose old religion 
has been tolerance and magnanimous surrender not by compulsion, but by 
their own grace and strength, spare the religious feelings of your comrades 
whoso homo ia India, whose mother is India and in the exercise of your 
claim and right to play music and take procession before mosques, you try 
to adjust jour sentiments to the sentiments of your brothers under a different 
name, in a mosque which is us much a sanctuary as a temple to which you 
take your procession and music. It says to the Mussalmans : you have the 
right and the claim to sacrifice a cows for reasons economic. You say you 
are poor and the reason why you eat a cow that is sacred to the Hindu, 
jtiur co-ieligionist is your poverty. You have ihoroforo economic as well as 
leligious sanction. What do wo say to the Mussalmans? We say we do 
not dispute your right, but we claim your grace and consideration. You are 
our coninides, you are our brothers, and therefoie that courtesy, that spiritual 
consideration tow’aids our sacrosanct sentiment must be conceded to us, 
must bo observed by you and then wo do not stand in your way to the 
detriment of your right and claim. AYe ask of you that you shall not outrage 
the most sacred and most immemorial Hindu racial sentiment by your pursuit 
and exercise of jour rights for economic or religious reasons, it further 
says to the two slave factions : “ Do not go to a court of Jaw, do not have 
recourse to violence but by the magnanimous gesture of each to the other 
lot love win whore hatred and violence cannot conquer. On that basis 
an agreement has been come to by the most revered leaders of the Hindu 
community whose leadership no man dare challenge— my revered loader, 
friend and father, Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya (cheeis) whose sanction 
has been given and by the most unchallenged leaders of the Muslim commu- 
nity within and without the Congress, And therefore making this as the 
basis of that toleration, that education in toleration, that discipline in toler- 
ation and magnanimous consideration of each other’s sentiments, we proceed 
to the first part ol the lesolution which dea\s with political rights, as they 
are in a transitional condition. 

The Musalman friends have made a proposal to us tha Hindus. When 
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that proposal was made in D^lhi on the 20fch March. I did not know 
anything of the inside psychology of the mass Mussalman mind, I did not 
know whether 1 was dreaming. The Mussulmans for years and years had 
made separate electorate as the very shoot-anohor to their very existence 
in India. They said rightly or wrongly, wrongly according to my reading 
of the whole situation, that without separate electorates, they being in a 
minority, they would, in all those things that mean power, knowledge, edu- 
cation, wealth ard social advance, bo swamped by the majority community. 
Year after year, in spite of our requests and entreaties their loaders said. 
No, No, No.*' To-day their loaders came suddenly and said, “ Yes, Yes, 
Yes.'' They said, if you will make that magnanimous gesture, if your leaders 
and your people will, according to the ideals, traditions and customs of the 
great Hindu race, make a gracious gesture of assurance towards us who 
are brave, but who in our ignorance of you are suspicious and distrustful, 
we the loaders promise, no matter the loss, wo shall march side by side with 
you in your pilgrimage towards liberty. They said, we give up separate 
electorate which has been the very citadel and sanctuary of the Moslem 
minority. Wo throw ourselves upon your mercy. We are imperfect 
Nationalists, wo have been backward, but it took you very long to learn 
and you have not yet completed your education. How do you expect that 
we Nhall be complete and perfect in our solidarity when you, an advanced 
and powerful Hindu community, have not yet become consolidated and 
united 1 Fhorefore, give us time, we shall join the general electorate. But, 
give us a little time as a transitional moasure during the period of our 
initiation into the lessons of wide and confident national feeling. Give us 
the opportunity and protection, something of the protection, the illusion of 
protf'ction if you like, and give us the concession of reservation of seats on 
the basis of the population. They have further said, ‘give us if you will 
by such distribution of Provinces on the linos of your Congress distribution 
which will make, among other provinces, Sindh as a separate province, that 
will give to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Provinces which 
Amanullah His Afghan Majesty rules, the opportunity to develop brotherhood 
and freedom. Give it the right of those reforms which you enjoy, call it 
what you like, give it that opportunity of equal development for it is back- 
ward. Do not keep it backward*. Therefore the Mussalman proposals were 
that you should give joint electorates to the Mussalmans who abdicvite their 
sheet-anchor — separate electorate. They have set us a lesion by foregoing 
separate electorates. They trust in you that by your practice and example 
if a joint electorate is agreed to, you will put them on equal terms, They 
have asked that Sindh may bo separated. You will hoar many arguments 
for and against it. I personally love Sindh, I have presided over the Sindh 
Provincial Conference, I have been a delegate of the Congress from Sitfdh 
and I have ties of affection to that beautiful country because of its music 
and traditions. I have always held that Sindh should be for its own evolu- 
tion a separate province, because that is separated from the largest 00 m- 
munify in the Bombay Presidency. I am putting forward this not because 
the Muslim community wants it but because the Congress recognises the right 
of the distribution of provinces on linguistic basis. It is for the integrity 
and love ot the people spealung Ibe same language, iollowiug the same 
traditions and customs, that 1 am saying this. 

You have also before you all the other clauses. 1 am not now going 
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to outer into any more details but I do beseech you, nay, oven more, 1 ven- 
ture to command you in the name of that freedom which you say you desire, 
pive an earnest that you are ready for a small readjustment ; the sacrifices 
that are necessary to-day are the saciifice of your sentiments, if indeed you 
wish to roach the goal of independence. What is independence ? What 
is freedom ? Freedom is that which demands of you the uttermost sacrifice 
of life, property, liberty, sentiment and all things most precious and sacred. 
If you Hindus and Mussalmain will throw on Lord Biikenhead the insult 
that ho has flung on India, yon \rould throw back that arrogant falsehood 
of that American woman who has cxplointed your dissensions and weak- 
nesses, that you are a slave race and that you have no right for Swaraj, and 
who for the sake of unity had dared to defy the most sacred conventions, 
traditions, ideals and birthright of the people. I ask you, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, no matter what it costs you, by giving up of your life-blood and 
certain of your cherished tradition.? and predilections. I beg of you to hold 
this as the M;irna Charia of education of discipline, aid of tolerances as the 
first step towards that unity that will lead you to that independence that 
you claim without which you as a Nation would be nowhere. Even if you 
would be reborn, revivified and twice-born In a spiritual sense, freedom 
nlono will give you the right and claim to independence, laying the founda- 
tion of IlindirMusliin Unity which is the or.ly guarantee of the liberty and 
freedom of this dying race. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. Abul Kalam AZAD in seconding the resolution said in Urdu : — 

Brother delegates. — The resolution placed before us is very important 
nnd everyone realises the fact that the passing of this resolution is an 
jrnpoiativo necessity for the future well-being of India. I have been striving 
for unity for the last ten years but I have not achieved any success. It was 
in 11)16 tint the Muslim League came to an underelanding that separate 
olectorato should be introduced in the country. We have been working 
along that lino ; but now wo have taken a stop. By this step wo are going 
to have joint electorate in the country. Hereafter the Mussalmans will not 
have separate electorate Jind I feel certain that this will settle the differences 
in the country and lead the country towards unity. You may find this step 
now. But there is no other solution. As regards separation of new provinces 
I want to lay my points clear before you. You know that the Congress has 
accepted the piinciplo dividing the provinces on linguisic basis. It is a 
misfortune that under the present rule, the distribution of provinoos is 
very imperfect. Several provinces speaking different languages are 
amalgamated together. But this is a mistake. Provinces must bo divided 
on linguistic basis. The question of frontier provinces in analogous There 
cannot bo two opinions over the fact that those provinces also must share 
the reforms which other provinces enjoy. 

The resolution that wo are going to pass to-day in this Congress takes 
us very far from the days of 1916. We are going to remove the stumbling 
block to unity, viz., the separate electorate and attain national solidarity. 
There is no other easy solution for this knotty problem of the cow-slaughter 
and music before mosques. 

Here Mr. Azad explained the resolution and went on to say that the pre- 
sent solution was not a final one. The time for solving the cow problem finally 
had not yet come. No settlement between us can be arrived at by fighting 
or threat and going to the courts of law. But the settlement can come only 
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by the declaration of the rights of each community by the other community. 
We must try to create the opportunity for such declaration. The Mussal- 
mans have been given the right to kill cows wherever they like and 
the Hindus to carry procession and play music before the mosques ; but 
the settlomont can come only when both the communities leave off their 
fights and accustom themselves to respect each other's feelings. 

Hero a member objected to the clause “ the Mussalmans have been 
given the right to kill oiws wherever they like, " and wanted that it must 
be clearly indicated at which places the cows may bo sacrificed. Mr. Azad 
replying said that it w.is difficult to enumerate all the places of restriction 
and it will form a volume itself. Conditions differ in different places and 
it will handicap the work of unity. If one community cannot concede some 
rights to the other communiry, in that case a more enumeration of names of 
places alone cannot solve it. These rcsolutioim have been before the coun^ 
tT*y for the last six months and very careful considerations have boon given 
to thorn. I requ^'st you to pass this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker MISRA, lising next, opposed the ivsolution. Ho 
said that the terms of the ^-Coolutum wore not consistent with the declara- 
tion of independoj.co which the Congress made only yesterday. Tie did not 
suppose that it was a resolution which was meant to bo negatived and nulli- 
fied by a resolution full of communalism. This resolution talked of Hindii- 
Moslem unity. 'Fruo, they all needed communal unity to facilitate 
complete national independence, But was this resolution going to help 
them in any way at all ? To the speaker, it was nothing but one stinking 
with the same spirit of communalism which that notorious Lucknow 
Pact brought about in this country. Lot them have joint doctorates by all 
meaiis, but lot f-hero not bo any reservation of scats for communities. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu put it, he wished they realised they wore all Indians first. 
The reservation of seats would not make thorn think so If reservation 
of seats they must have, let them have it on the basis of such inlorosts as 
peasant, labour and capital. Again, political rights had been iiicorpor itod 
in the resolution to satisfy the personal ends of the few educated Muslim 
agitators. Representation must be based on universal audit suffrage. A 
few Mussalmans, Hindus, Christians or others who possessed fortunately 
or unfortunately some property should not be made to have the sole right 
to decide the fate of the nations. He wanted every single individual born 
in the country^ to have the right of vote. This right must be included 
in the Swaraj Constitution. It was stated by some loaders that this resolu- 
tion was meant to solve the question of communalism. No, it was not going 
to achieve anything like that. They had failed to take note of the fact 
that the pernicious Lucknow Pict to which such loaders as Lokainanya Tilak 
had given support had been thr' root cause of so much evil, denationalisation 
and demoralisation in the public life of this country. In the spirit in which 
they passed the resolution of indop‘*nd0nc0 yesterday, he would ask all his 
young friends and old to stand against communalism and reservation of scats. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Misra then proceeded to road his amendment. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar, Gcneial Socrotavy of the Congress, raised 
a point of order that no notice of tho amendmont had been received for 
moving it in tho open Congress. Mr. Misra persisted in his attempt to move 
the amendment, when cries of order, oider w'r-: raised from all sides, 
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The PRESIDENT had then to walk to the rostrum and prevail upon 
him to obey the chair. Addressing the Assembly, he said : 

“Gentlemen, Pandit Misra has gi^'on his views to you. He sought my 
permission to oppose the resolution and I gave it. He has opposed it and now 
ho wants to move an amendment. But no amendment has been received by 
mo from him. Therefore, whilst giving him the fullest latitude to express his 
opinion against the resolution, I cannot really allow him at this last stage to 
move an amendment without receiving due notice of the same. I am 
glad that ho has acceeded to my wishes and has ^one back without 
placing the amendment before you. Unless we woik on some constitutional 
lines, work would be absolutely impossible here. I now call upon Pandit 
Jagat Narain to speak to you. 

Pandit Jagat NARAIN wished to express his dissentient voice on 
certain clauses of the resolution. So far as pait B vas concerned, he said 
that the wording of the clause was sure to give rise to innumerable difficul- 
ties and serious complications and he felt certain tl at it would defeat the 
very object for which it was intended. It was explained to some of them 
that there was no guestion of the admission of the right of Mahomedans or 
Hindus in this matter. The mover staled that in the rights claimed by 
both the communities both of them bad acquiesced. He was afraid theio 
was an ambiguity which w'ould lead the Moslems to kill cows wherever 
they chose. He considered that it would lead to a number of interpretations 
wherein one community wanted to snatch away as much as possible from 
another community. The resolution was in his opinion most unhappily 
worded, flo know that in this matter the names of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. 
Malaviya and Dr. Monjoo were also mentioned and it w^as said that they 
had acquiesced in this resolution. IIo had talked to friends who sat in the 
Subjects Committee the previous day and to several important members 
and so far as they had diecussod it, the very spirit with which the resolution 
was drafted was cut out. lie would tell them that neither Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Malaviya nor Dr. Monioo conridoicd this resolution a desirable one. 
Even Moulana Abul Kalam Azad did not say that it was a happy resolu- 
tion, and that if it were possible ho would appeal to the Mussalmons to 
abolish the cow slaughter altogether. Having stated the circumstances 
under which a compromise was arrived at Delhi, ho asked them w^hat was 
the spirit that lay behind the anxiety to have the right acknowledged 1 
Although some of the leading Mahomedans including the President had 
declared that the ultimate milleniura should bo the abolition of cow slaughter 
altogether, he knew that at the same lime there was a pressing demand 
from the Mahomedan community that this right should bo acknowledged. 
This acknowdodgraent ho was sure w’ould give trouble. If he would tell 
them of the conditions prevailing in U. P. and Bihar where cov\8 w^ere 
sacrificed, this resolution would not be accei)ted ; but on the othei hand 
there was going to bo more bloodshed and riots over it. There have been 
a number of pacts ai d it was necoeeary that they should arrive at a right 
and lasting solution to help them in their difficulties instead of con pliCHting 
matters. They wei.t fuither and in the second clause said that they should 
have regard for each others feeling. If they prepared the ground like that, 
there would bo no difficulty. He moved an amendment, but in deference to 
the wishes of seme of the leadcis he did not press it. There was an appeal in 
the third clause to both the communities not to have recourse to violence or 
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law in the matter of cow .slaughter or music, The Muslim would say that ho 
had a right to slaughter the cow wherever ho liked. Ho certainly did not w^ant 
that there should bo recourse to violence or to law, but what was necessary 
was a clear understanding and some pressure, and once they opened the door 
for such an understanding, the result would be happy. Ho had not placed 
before the House any amendment, but be was grateful to the President for 
allowing him to express his feelings. Ho felt that the first and third clauses 
should have been removed and if only there was a genuine spirit behind 
that appeal to bring the troubles to a close, matters would have very much 
been for the better ; but, on the other hand, ho thought this would create 
d'issensions. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT regretted the existence of the Hindu- 
Moslem trouble in this country which had eaten into the very vitals of 
their being. It had not orily hampered their political progress, but in fact 
reduced them from the scale of civilised social beings to that not far removed 
from that to which the brutes belonged, The tension was in his opinion duo 
to the spirit of distrust and hate which had taken hold of most of their 
people in the cities and towns. The resolution was in his opinion the best 
and most suitable arrangement which carried with it the largest amount of 
support from both the communities. It was admitted even by those who 
opposed the resolution that the system of separate electorates had brought 
about a state of demoralisation and political dismemberment. It was also 
responsible for accentuating their points of difference and for giving pro- 
minence to those who were of a fanatical spirit. They should therefore 
concentrate on all points of agreement in consequence of which he was sur4 
the points of difference would slide into the background. The reservation 
of seats was not compatible with complete national independence. The 
compromise was accepted by the Hindus at a mooting of the AlMndia Com- 
mittee with the full concurronco of Mr, Jayakar and Pandit Malaviya, both 
of whom had been the Presidents of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha. So 
the proposals carried with them the consent of both the communities. 
Eeforriiig to social and religious matters, the speaker said that the first 
part of the resolution laid down that certain rights were claimed by certain 
communities. It did not commit the Congress to that claim. It did not say 
that the Hindus accepted the claim that the Mussalmaris made or vice versa. 

Taking the second part of that resolution they saw- how necessary it was 
to rely on the active support of the communities themselves for putting 
an end to the mischief which was largely due to intolerance than to any- 
thing else. If they wanted to stop cow-slaughter in this country they should 
secure the co-operation and goodwill of the brother communities residing 
in this land. The Moslem recognised that the Hindu sentiment in this 
matter was very deep-rooted. The question of Music had only recently 
come into prominence and it was the duty of Hindus to regulate the pro- 
cessions and so conduct the music without wounding the susceptibilities 
of the Mussalmans. What the resolution sought was to develop a spirit of 
tolerance through which alone the country could reach a higher state than it 
occupied to-day. If they resorted to law and violence, they retarded the 
progress of that sentiment which alone could lead them to the protection 
of the cow and the freedom of procession, music and prayer in the mosques. 

Mr. PANDE of the United Provinces in opposing the resolution said 
that it was with the greatest reluctance he was going lo do that, Especially 
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he took objection to the first part of the resolution because it was a political 
matter and Ilindu-Muslim unity was a communal question, and the one 
should not be confused with t e other. The resolution contairied many 
thin^irs in whoso favour nothing could bo said. Firstly, the resolution was 
out of order in view of the fact that they had passed a resolution on the 
boycott of the Simon Commission and the resolution indirectly recommended 
what they wanted to say in regard to certain things. In 1916, when reforms 
were anticipated, the late Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Jinnah tried to bring 
the two communities together but they made the mistake of confusing 
political ideas with communal points, which resulted in injury and harm to 
the growth of national unity. Hj was awaro that they wero now going to 
elirninalo the great discord of separato electorate but still reservation of scats 
was there. As they wore going to frame a Constitution, the question of 
joint or separate electorates and the reservation of seats could be discussed 
later on. 

Sirdar Sardul Singh CAVESIIAR in supporting the resolution said 
that ho admitted that the resolution was not a perfect one. Nobody 
claimed perfection for it. (Cheers). lie pointed out that the resolution was an 
advance, but reservation of seats was a flaw in the joi it electorates with re- 
servation of scats, was far preferable than separate electorates as they wore 
at present. The question of slaughter of cows and music before mosques 
could bo solved only in two ways. One was by insisting on each other’s 
rights and the other to leave it to the communities to appeal to their sense 
of honour. Duritig the Khilafat agitation many Hindus ranged themselves 
by the side of the Mussalmans as brethren with the result that fewer cows 
wore slftughterrd at Delhi, but when flindus wanted to assort their 
right larger number of cows wore killed last year and Hindus now insisted 
upon carrying processions with music before mosques. The best way to 
solve these two questions was to leave the communities to appeal to each 
other. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA rising amidst loud applause said that he propos- 
ed to meet tiio few arguments which were advanced by those who opposed the 
I'OBolution. In l.ho main, the OT>p()sition was directed to the second part of 
the resoluticii It had been said (bat the resolution was not a perfect one, 
and that M.ihatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavaiya, Dr. Moonjo 
and others h id not u holly approved of the first part. His friend from 
Lerar, Paiid t Jagat Narayanlal, had forgotten to tell them tho additional 
fact that he also shared the view of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 
and Dr. Moonjo that tho resolution was not perfect. It was obvious that 
Mr. Lai had not been properly informed as bo was not present at those 
private conversations among selected leaders of all provinces. He ought 
to have been informed having regard to the present situation and political con- 
ditions that there could not bo a bettor solution for the immediate political 
work. (Cheers.) They were faced with this great difficulty that they had to 
go forward with their political work and this great problem had to bo solved 
and the crisis faced. Were they going to wait and wait until they wore 
absolutely killed and more communal tension developed in the country ? 
They had been told that Mahatma Gandhi had not approved of the second 
part and in that sense nobody approved it but they had to evolve a cut and 
dried agreement upon which they could go on with their political work. 
Was not this resolution an improvement on the Calcutta settlement? In 
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the Calcutta settlement it was practically agreed that the Mahomedans had 
the right to slaughter cows both for the purpose of religious sacrifice and for 
food and Hindus had the right to take processions with music before mosques. 
In the present resolution there was no such admission as to the rights of 
the Mahomedans to slaughter cows or the Hindus to play music before 
mosques but nothing but truth was stated there. The purpose of the present 
resolution was not to prohibit Mahomedans from slaughtering cows because 
ihat would absolutely spoil the purpose of the resolution. The only way 
was to allow the respective communities to appeal to their brethren in 
the name of honour not to offend the susceptibilities of each other’s 
rights. (Cheers). They had to give absolute freedom to each community 
without recognising their rights and assure them they would not oppose 
by violence or have recourse to law but depended on their honour as 
Hindus and Muasalmans not to offend each other, in the matter of 
cow"killing and music before mosques. They ought not to solve this 
question in a bureaucratic way (Cheers). He recalled the terrible days 
of April and May 1926 when riots took place in Calcutta. Hindus and 
Mahomedans were killed, mosques desecrated, temples attacked and the 
Hindus with the help of British bayonets and policemen took procession with 
music before mosques lie hung his head down with humiliation when 
his countrymen told him that the Hindus wore victoiious. It was not a 
victory but a defeat for the Hindus. The resolution wanted to prevent 
appeals to Government by one community against the other, as it was not 
the way to national freedom. During the lia.i Rajeswaii festivals at Calcutta, 
the Government on one day patted the Hindus on their back and allowed 
them to take procession with music by the mosques and on the next day 
they patted the Mahomedans on the back and gave a slap to the Hindus 
by concelling the licence at the last moment. That w'as the policy the 
English people would follow if they allowed their countrymen to have re- 
course either to violence or to tho law ofEcers. Therefore the resolution 
was drafted in that particular way. Theie was meiit in the resolution that 
instead of trying to restrict tho communities from exercising what they 
claimed to be their rights they had allowed thorn perfect freedom and 
depended upon tho honour of the communities to sco that they did not in 
the slightest way harm the feelings of other communities. 

There was absolutely no controversy on the last part of the resolution 
relating to conversion and re-conversion. No one could take objection to 
the language of that resolution and so far as that part was concerned they 
had not heard any objection raised. Joint olectoratrs and re-distribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis was tho only way to help them to go for- 
ward to their political work. If they should go forward they should accept 
this resolution absolutely unanimously if not by a great majority, so that 
they could that day give a proper answer to the insolent challenge of Lord 
Birkenhead and the British Government. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTI in supporting the resolution in a Tamil speech 
said that it contained no provisions which were harmful to cither community. 
Tho differences that had arisen between the two great communities in this 
country were due to the pernicious system of separate electorates which were 
brought into being by the Lucknow Pact and if they were afixious that tho reso- 
lutions on Independence and the boycott of the Statutory Commission which 
they passed almost by overwhelmiog majorities were to bo given effect to, they 
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should first secure unity between the two communities and this resolution 
was only a first stop in that direction. Their enemies were watching how 
they settled their communal differences and it was their duty to pass this 
resolution and thereby answer the insolent challenge of Lord Birkenhead 
and company by taking a forward move on the strength of this resolution. 

Mr. CHOITEAM of Sindh opposing the resolution regarding the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay said : — First of all I want to tell you what is 
the genesis of this resolution. Some friends wanted that representations 
in the councils must be based on population basis and this brought about 
the idea of separation of Sindh. I say that this idea is against the feeling 
of nationalism. If you want to effect the sepaiMtion of a province you ought 
not to do it because one community or other wants it, but you must con- 
sider the material progress that is to come out of such separation. 

It hna been said that Baluchistan must be made a province by itself. 
Lot mo tell you that the population of Baluchistan is only about four lakhs. 
If you create a tract of land populated by four lakhs of people into a pro- 
vince bow many provinces will you have to create oven out of a single 
presidency like Bombay. This kind of separation will increase the expen- 
diture of the province enormously. This our Hindu friends who support 
the resolution do not consider. The Majority of the Hindus in Sindh are 
opposed to separation and if you want to maintain peace and unity between 
the two communiiits you must not pass this resolution. This will encourage 
the feeling of provincialism. I suggest that this resolution be referod to the 
committee that is to be constituted for drafting the future constitution of 
India. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA, speaking in Hindi, said : — You 
have heard enough about this resolution. I will tell you one or two words. 
This is to settle the differences and stop the quarrels and move on the path 
of Swaraj together. The separate electorates have been omitted. I agree 
with Mr. Misra and I want that reservation of seats should not be done. 
We will go as far as possible together and settle our differences when- 
ever they arise later. The Hindus and Muslims should agree to elect one 
representative to the legislature. Whatever community the members may 
belong to, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi or Anglo-Indian, he would think that he 
has to work for the cause of the country. 

The resolution goes on to say that the administration of justice should 
he done in N. W, F. Provinces as it is done in other provinces. The resolu- 
tion dealing with the division of provinces on linguistic basis simply says 
that the provinces may be divided only if the people want that a separation 
would be for the financial and economic prosperity of the countiy. This 
Congress does not object to division in that case. 

About the Hindu-Muslim unity, Qandhiji has said that Hindus should 
refrain from playing music before mosques and Muslims from killing cows. 
The Muslims say they have a right to kill cows. The history of thousands 
of years says that the Hindus feel pained at the sacrifice of cows. The King 
of Kashmir passed laws punishing those who killed cows. Babar also wrote 
so in his will. Till the time of Akbar it continued. But ever since the 
British people came here the cow slaughter has become very great. And 
the Muslims should respect the feelings of the Hindus in the matter of cow- 
killing and the Hindus also must respect the feeling of the Muslims in the 
question of music before mosques. If these things are considered, the odw* 
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killing will be stopped and then the Hindu-Muslim fights. The Muslima 
want that they should not be disturbed at the time of the congregational 
prayer. The Hindus also must concede this. 

Resort to violence and law courts to stop either cow-slaughter or music 
before mosques must be stopped and this resolution is just a step towards 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Law courts do not really help us, but they simply 
try to foster strained relations by helping the two communities alternatively. 

Ever since the reforms, these quarrels are magnified by some who 
want to say that we are quarrelling amongst ourselves and they are not fit 
for Swaraj. We should not be carried away by petty differences. 

We must look to that time when our steamers manned by our men will 
be sailing in the Indian Ocean flying our own flag. We want that we should 
have our own army commanded by our commanders and generals. We 
want that the lucrative Civil Service should not have recruits from a far-off 
country. We want that in trade, in politics, in navy, in army and in every- 
thing, there should he Indians. This can be done not by one community 
but by all communities together. Dr. Ansari may be the commander-in- 
chief. Pt. Madari Mohan may Jdo in charge of Education. There will be 
love and peace in the country. The Hindus and Muslims are the 
followers of one God. They are the children of one mother, India. A 
handful of Englishmen coming from 6,000 miles away rule over us. Cleanse 
yourself of this shame. 

The English Government is not strong enough to govern us even for a 
month if the Hindus, Muslims, Anglo-Indians all together should feel that 
there is one God and that there is one Mother India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR made an equally passionate appeal to hfs 
hearers to adopt the resolution, which, ho said, had been arrived at after 
a good deal of discussion among the leaders, Hindu and Muslim. The 
Congress must indeed bo grateful to the two great men who had collaborated 
to make the Madras session of the Congress a memorable one — Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya — and who had made it possible 
for getting over the diflficulties which were created by the Calcutta resolu- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee. Of these diflBculties it must be 
said to the credit of Gandhiji that ho with his deep insight into human 
nature was able to find a way out. The speaker was supremely glad that 
the Gandhi resolution had now been consummated by those who could deli- 
ver the goods to the Muslim community except Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. The Muslim community, therefore, were equally thankful to him 
as Hindus. And just as to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, thanks were 
due to Muslim leaders. He could not in this connection omit the name of 
Mr. Manomed Ali Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Ali Brothers, and Mr. Abul 
Kalam Azad who had laboured hard in arriving at this settlement. What 
was it that the British Government had been prating about ? It was not 
holding India by their arms, by their navy or their steel-frame but by In- 
dia’s own communal dissensions. The moment these dissensions were put 
an end to, the steel-frame of Lloyd George evaporated. He was sure that 
neither the independence resolution that they passed nor that relating to 
the boycott of the Simon Commission nor any resolution that they might 
pass thereafter, would be comparable at all to the resolution which had 
been moved by one who had devoted her whole life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mrs. Naidu’s life mission was fulfilled to-day and the speaker’s two jrears’ 
52 
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mission was also fulfilled to-day. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, as he had 
been statiog repeatedly, nothing vf&s possible and after what Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malay iya had said they roust be satisfied with the two clauses, they 
must have no hesitation to pass the resolution without any dissentient voice. 

One final word he would tell them. They were now emerging from a 
period of rank communalism to perfect nationalism through the intermediary 
territory of imperfect nationalism. The proposition before them was leading 
them up to perfect nationalism. The reservation of seats was no obstacle 
at all. Experience had shown that it did not stand in the way of nationalism. 
It was simply a transitory provision. They must take this resolution really 
as the beginning of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was a very substantial found- 
ation upon which they could rear the magnificent edifice of Swaraj. No 
talk of Swaraj was possible without this resolution. They must not view 
the different parts separately but take them as a whole, one part depending 
upon another. Lot them without further discussion, without a single 
dissentient voice adopt it and shame the British bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian Press. The real answer to the Simon Commission was not its boy- 
cott, not even the independence resolution but the unanimous passing in this 
momentous session of the Congress of the Hindu-Muslim unity resolution 
without altering a word, a single comma, or a semi*colan. 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI then delivered a stirring message which was 
loudly cheered. He said : 

Let us thank God that Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin were induced 
to send the Simon Commission to India. That has at last aroused us and 
now we realise that we cannot trust the British Government, whether it is 
a Tory Government or Labour Government, and we can only trust each 
other. Hindus trust Mussalmans and Musalmans trust Hindus (cheers) and 
that is contained in this resolution. When I was coming to Madras in 1921, 
since when I have not come, I was stopped at Waltair and the Collector of 
Vizagapatam demanded security from me to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour (laughter). I told him it was for me to demand security from 
him (cheers), to be of good behaviour (laughter) and as for keeping the peace, 
I said : “Are you not ashamed with your hands dripping in the blood of 
Jallianwalla Bagh to demand from me, a non-violent man the pledge, the 
security to keep peace in India ?” 

Moulana Shaukat Ali called out from the dais that the speaker was not 
confining himself to the Hindu-Muslim question. Moulana Mahomed Ali 
in his humorous way said : — “ My brother has a big bulk, but has very little 
patience. Let him keep his breath for mounting up Marble Hall steps and let 
me use my breath for coming to my point’\ Continuing, the Moulana said 

Before this resolution we were asking Government every day to demand 
security from Hindus and the Hindus were asking Government to demand 
security from Mussalmans to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, 
but now wo have stopped that and we begin a new era in which we 
give security to each other only to bo of good behaviour. (Hoar, hear 
and cheers). This is the essence of the resolution both on the political 
and religious side. On the poTtical side we say, this is the golden ru’e— do 
unto others what you wish others do unto you, and we give the power to 
do good to each other or to do evil unto each other. On the religious side, 
too, we do not ask Qevernment now to bring out their Police Commissioners 
to take out Hindu processions and to prevent music before mosques, nor do 
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we ask Government to send out armoured cars to bo allowed to take oowa 
to Blaughterhouses. Now our processions will bo led by the highest Police 
Commissioner of the world — by our own conscience, by our own sense of 
nobility, by our own sense of justice and generosity. (Cheers). 

The last word for which I have specially come here, and for other things. 
I have heard to*day a most marvellous speech — I refer to the speech of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. After this speech I am reminded of what 
happened in Egypt when the British Government had roused communal 
passions but they failed, because the Mussalmans who constituted 95 per cent 
of the population treated the Christians in a manner that when the 
Milner Commission came and Lord Milner or his colleagues went up to speak 
to any Christian, be said, 'T cannot answer you. You ask my name? I do not 
know my name. Go to Syed Zaghlul Pasha, he will tell you my name.” In 
the same way, I say, if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya acts in the spirit of his 
wonderful speech of to-day when Karl Winterton tells that he stands as the 
champion of minorities we shall tell him that it is a lie and that the ohampion 
of the minorities is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. That is all that 1 have 
to say. I pledge myself to put my confidence in Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. I will not betray him and 1 feel sure he will not betray me. 

After the resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly 
standing and drowned in shouts of Alla-ho-Akbar, Vanda Mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai, the President spoke as follows : — 

To-day you have not only laid the foundation of a free India, but you 
may consider that you are well on the way to win it. (Hear, hear and cheers) 
A friend has said about giving up cow-slaughter by the Moslems. I have 
given it up long long ago (hear, hear and cheers) and those Moslems who 
are present here, I know, I can say that they have also all given up cow 
fiosh a long long time ago. It is our earnest desire that the Moslems of 
India would voluntarily out of regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
Hindus will give up cow-sacrifice and cow-slaughter for ever. 

The Congress then adjourned at 4-30 p.m. but re-assembled on hour later 
at 5-30 p.m. 


15. --Reform in Indian States. 

The first resolution moved by Mr. Manilal Kothari an Indian States 
was as follows : — 

“ This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the interests of both the 
Rulers and the people of Indian States they should establish representative 
institutions and responsible Government in their States at an early date.^' 

In doing so the mover said that a resolution of this character was for 
the first time brought before this House. Both in the Bombay Conference 
held under the presidency of Mr. Eamachandra Rao and in the Indian States 
Subjects Conference held under the presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
resolutions were adopted demanding full responsible government in the 
Indian States through representative institutions under the aegis of the Rulers. 
In passing the resolution put before them they in India would be extending 
their sympathy and support to the demands of seven crores of Indian 
India. ^ From his intimate knowledge and experience of the state of things 
obtaining in some of the Indian States be could say that seven crores of Indian 
India with some exception were suffering under hardships and humiliations 
and even under terrors and tyrannies. Persorial rule of the Chief had been 
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the bane not only of the people but also the Princes. It had made them 
autocrats and the British Government had taken advantage of this to make 
them puppets. The most elementary and natural rights of citizenship were 
denied to them and they bad no right to a free press or free association. In 
some States there was not even security of person and property and they could 
not control the budget. The speaker then dwelt at length on the relations 
of Ihe Political Department with the Chiefs which resulted in the latter 
having lost their position and prestige. This state of things was due to the 
utter helplessness of the people. Very few people were articulate and ho 
deplored that the kind of education imparted to Eajkumars had denation- 
alised them. 

It was both in the interests of the Princes and the people that this 
demand should be conceded. They bad no designs against the Princes 
themselves and would allow them to continue provided they were good and 
God-fearing and made themselves humble servants of the people like H. M. 
the King of Afghanistan. They wanted their Rulers to be as so many ideal 
Rulers of ancient times and then the States would have Swaraj if they were 
genuine servants, 

Mr. SATYAMURTI in seconding the resolution said : 

This session of the Congress has been epoch-making in more senses 
than one and the resolution which I have the honour of seconding will also 
go down in the history of the Congress as an epoch in its onward march in 
the fight for the freedom of the motherland. Nearly one-third of British 
India which is known as Indian States is in the grip of the Indian Rulers 
and so far the Indian National Congress has not thought it its duty or right 
to interfere in what are known as the internal affairs of the States. Even 
this resolution is no direct intoifcrence in the internal affairs of those Indian 
States but for the first time in the history of the Congress this great and 
august Assembly speaking on behalf of the Indian Nation appeals to the 
Indian Rulers and the Indian people that in their mutual interests they 
ought to establish reprebontative and lesponsible government in the States 
themselves. 

I would like to say a word to the Rulers and with all humility, whatever 
their salutes may be, whatever the G. C. 13. 's and G. C. I. E. s and G, C. S. 
I.'s they get, there is no doubt whatever that so far as slavery is concerned 
they and we are equally slaves of the Biitish Government. But there is one 
difference. Our chains are made of iron, their chains are made of gold but in 
both cases they are chains. But apart from hisloiy the x^arting kick adminis- 
tered by Lord Reading to H. E. H, the Nizam as to ihe relative position of the 
Nizam and his suzerain power, the treatment meted out to the Maharajas of 
Nabha and Bharatpur and the mandatory language used by more than one 
Viceroy to the Indian States ought to make these people realise that they are 
merely puppets* whose strings are being pulled from behind the screens by the 
British Resident or Political Agent at their Courts. I also want them to re- 
member that in the modern wave of democracy personal power ought to go 
the way autocratic personal power has gone. The Czar of All the Russians is 
no more. The Kaiser is no more. The King of England is there because 
he is King only in name and not in fact. (Cheers). Therefore these Maha- 
rajas, Rajas and Nawabs must realise that their only future and their only 
security rest upon the goodwill and affection of the people. I therefore ask 
them in all humility to establish Swaraj or full responsible government in 
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their own Indian States in order that they may have an honoured and 
honourable place for themselves in the future free and self-governing India. 

Secondly I appeal by means of this resolution to the people of the States 
themselves not any longer to be dumb driven cattle but to take a lesson 
from the leaves of the Indian National Congress and go forth and fight by 
all constitutional and legitimate means for their own rights as men in their 
States. This resolution is a symbol of comradeship and of support in the 
struggle which they may have to go through in the Indian States. May I 
in your behalf and mine assure our fellow slaves in these Indian Statesi 
the blood of our blood, that wo shall no longer watch them carry on an 
unequal struggle in their own States for Swaraj but that they would find us 
comrades in arms in their struggle. 

The last point I desire to make is that to-day in many Indian States there 
is not even the rule of Law, let alone representative or responsible govern- 
ment. There is no clear demarcation between the private purse of the 
chief and the public revenues of the State. The courts are mere creatures 
of mere executive laws which are thrown aside by the whims or caprices 
of the Ruler or his favourite^. If time is allowed I can give many instacea 
of the freaks of the Rulers. All of you must have heard and some of you 
must have personally known these Rulers who with rare exceptions are 
petty tyrants and they ought to be told that they will have a future, if they 
put a curb voluntarily on their irre-ponsiblo power and bring themselves into 
line with constitutional monarchs wherever they exist in the world. So far 
as the Indian National Congress is concerned I am sure the Rulers will 
realise that they will find the leaders of the Indian people at least as friendly, 
to them as the Govt, of India or the British Govt, if not indre friendly. The 
Rulers have nothing to fear from us and as the subject of an Indian State 
myself I am profoundly thankful to you that you have realised our sad 
plight and have come to our rescue. In return for that gesture we under- 
take on our behalf that wo shall bo no parties to the manoeuvre which I 
know the British Government will make in order to fight with the Indian 
Princes on their side against Swaraj for India. We in the Indian States 
are not going to stand any such nonsense. These are the main arguments 
which I desire to advance in favour of the proposition that this Congress 
should demand that Indian States should adopt complete Responsible Govern- 
ment. I appeal to you to pass this resolution unanimously so that hereafter 
the Bubjeota of the Indian States will find in the Indian National Corjgreaa 
the mother of their high hopes and aspirations even as we in British India 
find our own high hopes and aspirations. I have groat pleasure in seconding 
the resolution and commending it to your acceptance. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

1 6 . B o y c o 1 1 of British Goods. 

Mr. Rajkumar CHAKRAVARTfll of Bengal next moved the following 
resolution : — 

“ This Congress while reaffirming the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on the boycott of British goods, resolves that, with a view to make 
such boycott effective, Provincial Congress Committees be called upon to orga- 
nise boycott of selected British goods having regard to the conditions of each 
province.” 

lo doing so be said that the partition of Bengal was the cause of a great 
agitation throughout India as a result of which a settled fact became un- 
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settled. If anybody eDtertained any doubt about the success of the present 
boycott agitation let him take a lesson from the historic years of 1905 and 
afterwards. The boycott of the British goods was necessary as an effective 
answer to the policy of economic exploitation which the British Govern- 
ment had been systematically following in this country for the last 150 years. 
It was also an answer to the British Government for the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission which was really a calculated affront to India 
and her peoples and which took away the right of self-determination which 
was their birthright ; also to the ruthless policy of lawless law followed by 
the British bureaucrat in this country for the creation of many repressive 
measures like the Ordinance Act of 1925 and Regulation III of 1818 ; also 
to the illegal and unjust detention of more than a hundred Bengal 
Detenus rotting in different parts of the country, some behind the ironbars 
of the prison-house and others in the far-off jungle lands in the deltas of 
Bengal. The resolution was only a corollary to the resolution on indepen- 
dence already adopted. India must be a self-sufficient and self-contained 
country, independent of all foreign and British goods as far as possible. 
They were all anxious for the atvainment of self-government at an early date. 
After all the British had vested interests and they would like that the 
Indians should continue for ever as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Unless Indians brought some sort of pressure upon the Government of a 
Nation of shopkeers they would not part with their vested interests. The 
most effective way of bringing about that end was economic boycott. They 
had already passed a resolution regarding the boycott of the Statutory Com- 
. mission. The two boycotts must go together and for that great sacrifice 
was needed on tho*part of patriotic Indians. No nation ever attained self- 
government without sacrifice of some sort. The boycott of British goods 
was one of the means to achieve the ultimate end — Swaraj. With those 
words he commended the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed KHAN, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
Congress had resolved to declare independence as its goal. But that freedom 
would bo only a partial freedom unless and until they resolved to free their 
motherland communically also. Economic freedom could be attained by 
the boycott of British goods in a practical manner. If at the beginning 
the boycotted foreign goods were unnecessary and luxurious and if at the 
same time they encouraged Indian industries and articles manufactured in 
India necessary for their use, they could gradually boycott foreign goods 
completely including goods from Britain. Unfortunately the various Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees had not given the matter the attention that it 
deserved and strenuous propaganda had not been carried in the various pro- 
vinces for the boycott of particular goods. The British Government had 
been heaping insult after insult upon his countrymen by keeping them in 
jails without trial and by sending out the Simon Commission without taking 
India into their confidence and giving them a chance to have their say in the 
deliberations of the commission. Because of this and because of the necessity 
tci^maintain their position as self-respecting people and as patriots who loved 
their country, the boycott of British goods was necessary. India wanted 
political and economic independence. Further every self-respecting nation 
should encourage its own industry. Let them look at Britain, Germany, 
America and Japan which imposed tariff duties to keep out goods manufac- 
tured in other countries. Unless the average Britisher was mide to feel the 
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Berioiis situation in India and unless his pocket was touched he would not 
realise that India did not want any longer to be under bondage. 

Miss Bandopadhyaya of Bengal in supporting the resolution said that 
a nation proud of her power of might ruled over a subject nation in such a 
manner as to disregard humanitarian considerations introducing lawlessness 
in the name of law and order, heaping insult on insult, disgrace upon disgrace. 
A subject nation had no other alternative than to retaliate with a mighty 
blow crumbling down the pride of the rulers to dust. The boycott of British 
goods was the only manner of retaliation which India could adopt against 
England. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Friends' Messages. 

• Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then announced that letters and messages 
of sympathy had been received from Lala Harikishen Lai of Lahore, Maha- 
raja of Mahmudabad (Lucknow). Mahomed Jamaitullah (Punjab), Messrs. 
Ghose, George Lansbury, Saklatwala, Barucha and Mahomed Yacoob. 

At the request of the audience the following message from Mr. Saklat- 
wala was read ; * 


Mr. Saklatwala’s Message. 

Dear comrades. — The might of tyrants holds me away from my countrymen. 
Many have tried this trick before, to save their ill-gotten Empires but no one yet 
has really succeeded. 

Yes, I can be shunned and held in exile only if you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen, shut your hearts against me and turn a deaf ear tg my pleadings.* 
If you receive me in your hearts, if you incorporate my suggestion in your deli- 
berations at this critical juncture of our struggle for our freedom and in the 
cause of world peace I am as much in your midst as any other delegate. 

I honestly hold the view that the human being who stands reconciled to an 
imperialist bondage, who basks in the sunshine of foreign rule is responsible 
for many more evils in the world at large, than meiely for the degradation of 
his own country and his own people. 

British rule in India means our peoples* perpetual starvation, ignorance, 
physical deterioration and social backwardness. British rule in India means a 
standing curb on Egypt, Iraq, Prussia and Afghanistan. 

British rule in India means an over-powering militarism by British that 
compels the rest of the world to weigh itself down under the cursed burden of 
armaments. 

British rule in India means the continual menace to the wages, to the work, 
and the live standard of the British masses, and an actual frustration of their 
Trade Union Rights and Socialist aims. 

British rule in India means a constant unseen war upon the rapid develop- 
ment of the masses in all the nations of Europe and America. 

If, by a magic touch, the British Empire were to be Soviatised and the con- 
quered races under her control set free, there would be not only real peace and 
prosperity for the liberated races, but there would be a sudden jump in the 
economic, social, political and cultural development of the human race. 

As a friend of Great Britain, as an equal brother of the British, as of the 
Indian worker and peasant, I devote myself and appeal to all of you to devote 
yourselves to the great task of getting Britain to abandon Imperialism once 
and for ever. 

Pray, do not be led into merely raising protests against this act and that 
act and a hundred and one of the day to day grievances of a sorely tried people. 
What else is Imperialism but a crushing mill ? The prince and peasant must 
fall victims by turns, as you sec a Nabha or a Nizam can be sacrificed to it as 
easily as the poorest of Akalis or Moplahs. Imperial prisons exempt no castes 
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or religions when a spirited person makes a stand ; a Subash Bose, a Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, a Sardar Karak Singh, a Manchersha Awari are all hateful to 
imperialist arrogance and latterly you must have seen that when at last — thanks 
to the teaching of the communist movement — British boys like Allison or Spratt 
stand up for the rights of a people to be free the Imperialist ruler foigets the 
white man^s prestige and is ready to wreck vengeance upon his own ‘ jat bhai\ 

Let us rise above wailing over pain endured by individual sufferers. 

British Imperialism is a destined factor in the rise and fall of modern 
capitalism ; it was conceived as an economic power and it has grown up to be 
an economic evil. 

We who have led in the van with a purely political concentration have 
proved too feeble for the task. Awaken our working masses, organise our 
teeming peasants, take these myriads of India’s toiling children right inside our 
national organisation by direct affiliation, discipline them within their Trade 
Unions and within an All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party for direct 
economic passive resistance that can dry up the sources of imperial power and 
prosperity. 

Organise our youths of both sexes from the age of lo into a large All-India 
Young Comrades’ League, and without scorn for their youthfulness affiliate them 
also with the Congress. 

Now is the time for a genuine nation-wide, boycott movement, not of a 
picturesque political kind but of an economic character that will everlastingly 
impress upon the ruling caste that a Royal Commission which goes out lo sow 
fresh power may bring back a harvest of disaster. If the British Labour Party 
have declined to respect the declared wishes of India’s representatives and the 
Indian Trade Union Congress and have become partners in the Imperial game 
of the capitalist rulers of the British Empire the responsibility is theirs of 
making the workers of Britain share in the penalties of a severe economic boy- 
cott. Do let me appeal to you to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take a 
more courageous and scientific line of action. 

In the first place do not try to declare a boycott of all foreign goods, but 
let us be honest and voluntarily avoid contact with British goods. To keep out 
of India all foreign goods in the present stage of our development is impracti- 
cable in national economies. But it is impossible to demand and obtain foreign 
goods from other nations to substitute goods of British origin at least as long 
as the representatives of British labour insist upon sitting on this Royal Com- 
mission. Then again do not fail to enlist the assistance of the working class 
as by mere dependence upon its commercial and educated section no nation 
carries its ideals to success. Indian dock-workers, transport workers, carters, 
clerks and all should refuse all contact with goods of British origin. When you 
have done all this you have taken action only against a part of commercial im- 
perialism. One of the main objects of Imperialism is transplantation of British 
interests into India, and in the economic and unjust enrichment of British capitalist 
these transplanted activities play a bigger part than exports of goods from Britain. 
Any scientific ostracism of the interests of British capitalism is impossible unless 
effective measures are adopted to refuse contact with the economic interests of 
Biitish capitalist representatives in India. Let Imperialism take care of itself 
politically or legislatively, it has no right to demand economic co-operation from 
the conquered. We are legally and constitutionally entitled to refuse com- 
mercial and industrial co-operation and hospitality to those who are only out to 
abuse both. 

Let the present Indian National Congress concentrate itself on large and 
fundamental issues instead of discussing details of every-day grievances. Ap- 
point your All-India Congress Committee on a specially larger scale so that men 
and women of talent and power can function unceasingly in towns, taluks, and 
villages and can carry out your national schemes with the full support and co- 
operation of our workers and peasants. 

Let me pray you in the end not to minimise the difficulty of our task ; the 
problem is not merely an Indian problem, not a problem of foreign ministers or 
officials ruling India, it is a world problem, it is the problem of freeing all 
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humanity from a militarist civilisation that it may build a new era of genuine 
equality, fraternity and liberty. Do not therefore conclude your sittings without 
adopting adequate measures and without creating necessary machinery for your 
co-operation with the workers of all nationalities who are struggling to attain 
the same end. 

With my heartiest good wishes and trusting in your efforts to get me back 
in your midst as soon as possible despite the cunning and stupid attempts to 
exile me, I remain, yours, Saklatvala. 

17. — Swaraj Constitution. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mt MEHTA next moved the following resolution t 

“ Having regard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in settling a Swaraj constitution and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received in reply to 
the Working Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com- 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar committees to be 
appointed by other organisations political, labour, commercial and comrnunal, 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India, on the basis of a 
declaration of rights and to place the same for consideration and approval before 
a special convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March consisting 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and representatives of the 
other organisations above mentioned and elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures.” 

In moving the resolution he said that the question of drafting the 
Swaraj Constitution should not be left to the Simon Commission or to any 
creature of the British Parliament because at present there was no greater 
enemy to the progress and peace of the world than England as could be seen 
from the condition of things in India and elsewhere. After the war England 
was the only country which remained the most autocrgitic tfnd the most * 
grasping country in the world. Britain under the guise of bringing peace 
wanted to exploit innocent pooplei There were other countries who acted 
like Britain, They professed to bo Christians, they prayed on their knees 
on Sundays and preyed on their neighbours on the rest of the days. The 
British Government were ignorant of the condition of things in India. Even 
the under-Seoretary of State for India did not know the real condition of 
things in India for he was reported to have said that the drafting of the 
constitution should not be left to the politically-minded people representing 
20 lakhs of votes. Every-body who knew anything of the Indian constitu- 
tion knew very well that it was not 20 lakhs of votes but 6 millions. Then 
again he was reported to have stated that the Indians should not be allowed 
to have a hand in the drafting of the constitution because in South India 
there was so much bitterness between the Mabomedans and the Hindus. 
They were all aware that such a bitterness existed only in Northern India. 
Perhaps Earl Winterton did not knew what was Southern India and what 
was Northern India. Years ago a countrymen of Earl Winterton wrote a 
novel in which he stated that Bombay was situated in the Bay of Bengal. 
Earl Winterton was certainly an improvement 00 that novelist. After 
referring to other instances of the ignorance of Earl Winterton of the real 
condition of things in India, he said that the Congress having passed the 
independence resolution it must now proceed to draft a Swaraj Constitutioik 
Such a constitution could be decided upon by the deliberations of a committee 
representing the various political parties in the country — Liberals, Moderates, 
Muslim Leagues, etc. The draft constitution should be presented to the 
country for the political education of the masses and the classes, If England 
63 
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had soma alament of wisdom she would take the last chance of improving 
the situation. 

Dr. Varadarajulu NAIDU in seconding the resolution said that the 
British Government had taken advantage of the existing dissensions in the 
country to advance the date of the appointment of the Commission. But 
they had by their resolutions during the past two days shown clearly that 
there was absolutely no difference between them in regard to their political 
demands. They had before them a number of Swaraj Constitutions pre- 
pared by leaders, and it was necessary that they should be examined by the 
Working Committee and a Swaraj scheme prepared in conformity with the 
resolution passed yesterday by the Congress that their goal was complete 
national independence. 

After some more speeches the resolution was declared carried, two 
'V’oting against it. 

18.— Delegate's Fee.T 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lYENGER, General Secretary of the Congress, 
moved that in Article 11 dealing with delegate's fee, Bs. 5 be substituted for 
rupee one. The motion was put and lost. 

19, — Member's Subscription. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lYENGAB next moved that the annual subscrip- 
tion of every member of the All-India Congress Committee be Bs. 10 and 
said that the very attenuated condition of the Congress funds was the reason 
for fixing the annual subscription of an A. 1. C. C. member at Bs. 10. 

The resolution was carried. 

20 <fe 21. — Other Besolutions. 

The President, in concluding the session, spoke as follows : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. — Now I have got to place 
before you a few formal resolutions. The first one is that relating to the 
retiring Secretary. The resolution reads thus : — 

“ This Congress places on record its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and Mr. V. J, Patel, as 
the General Secretaries for 1927." I am sure you will all carry this 
unanimously. 1 hope there is no opposition to this. 

Now the next resolution relates to office-bearers for the year 1928. 
“ This Congress appoints the following office-bearers for the coming year : 
(1) Shuaib Quereshi, (2) Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru and (3) Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as the General Secretaries. Then the two Treasures: (l) Jamnalal 
Bajal and (2) Reva Shanker Jagjivan Javeri." Now I hoije you will also 
carry this resolution unanimosly. 

The resolutions were put to vote and carried amidst acclamation, there 
being not a single dissentient. , 

22.-^Venue of the Next Session. 

The third resolution which I ought to place before you is that which 
relates to the venue of the next Congress.’ The resolution runs aS follows 

“ This Congress resolves that its next session be held in Calcutta." ' • 

This was also carried unanimously amidst loud cheers and applause. ' ’ 
Dr. Ansari's Concluding Speech, ’ ' ‘ 

,The President, Dr. Ansari, in conclusion, said Brother t)elegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — Before this memorable session of the 42nd Indian 
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National Congress is closed, I wish to say a few words for the great oon- 
sideration, for the great assistance and for the wonderful warmth of reception 
which Madras and my brother delegates have given me. Gentlemen) I wish 
to remind you that in this session you have carried through some very 
important resolutions. The most important one *to my mind related to the 
Hindu' Muslim relations. I have already told you that you have not only 
laid the foundation of Swaraj, but you have almost won it. The next 
important resolution that you have carried relates to the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. I am sure if we all work unitedly, we shall not only 
gain our immediate objective but we shall be very near our goal of attaining 
Swaraj. The third important resolution that you have carried— just passed— 
is that which relates to the Constitution. You have not only got to boycott 
this Simon Commission but you have got to prepare the constitution and 
you have to place that constitution for your future guidance and for the 
information of the entire world including the British nation — that is your 
ideal and that is what you want. 

Gentlemen, you would see that in the next year you have got to do 
very strenuous work, very hayi work if you really wish to succeed. It is 
not sufficient that we should pass resolutions and then forget all about them 
when we go back home and to our various provinces. I would appeal to 
you all, gentlemen, that when you leave Madras or rather when you leave 
this pandal you will vow that these resolutions which you have carried you 
are going not only to carry but you are going to act up to them and going to 
make a success of them. 

Gentlemen, before I close, I wish to say a few words of gratitude to , 
Mr, Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reoeptiou Committee and 
to the Secretaries and all his co-workers who have worked so hard and 
who have really made this Congress so very successful, so very comfortable 
and so wonderfully beautiful. I wish also to thank Mr. Rajaram Pandya, 
Captain of the volunteers. I wish to thank his assistants, namely, the Vice- 
Captains, and above all, 1 wish to thank most cordially the rank and file of 
the volunteer brethren. It is really these young men who are the hopes of 
the country. It is really they who will bear the brunt and I know that 
these young men had been working hard day and night. They have really 
withstood the burden of the work. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude 
to them for having so loyally, so steadfastly, so generously given their time 
and labour in the service of their country. (Loud applause and cheers.) 

Before I close I will only say one word about your great citizen, I mean 
Srijut S. Srinivasa Iyengar. I know he is the pivot on which the whole 
system in this city, at least relating to the political life of this province 
resolves. But for his wonderful personality I know half the work would 
not be done. I wish to thank him on your behalf and on my behalf and I 
pray that many years would be given him to serve his Motherland in the 
way in which he had been doing. 

Before I close, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to appeal to you for the 
cause which I am sure you would most liberally support and that is tj^i 
Bengal Detenus Fund. Gentlemen, I have already told you in my address 
the deplorable condition in which they are rotting away in their exile and 
internment. I appeal to you as patriots, as Indians, to help those brothers 
of yours who are suffering to-day only because they love their motherland 
too dearly. 
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And before I close I wish to thank Mrs. Laksbmipathi and Mrs. Kama- 
ladevi Chatopadhaya and also the rank and file of the Lady Volunteers. 
Gentlemen, it is only when our women take to come out and help us in the 
cause of the Motherland that India will become absolutely irresistible. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to delay any longer and I want 
to thank you cordially for your generous hospitality and for the warmth 
with which you have always received me. It vrould be one of the most 
cherished moments of my life and I shall always remember Madras for its 
hospitality and its generosity. (Loud and continued applause,) 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then rose to express his vote of thanks in the following words : 

Fellow-delegates and friends; — While welcoming you on the opening 
day of this session I congratulated you on the choice of the President. I 
am now happy to say that your expectations and aims have been amply 
justified in the last two or three days. You have seen how tactfully, how 
ably, in what a businesslike manner our President has conducted the deli- 
berations of our assembly. I am sure that this year which has begun well 
with this momentous session of the Congress under the distinguished leader- 
ship of our President will be a memorable year in the history of our struggle 
for freedom. I shall not be justified in making a long speech in this business- 
like session. On behalf of the Reception Committee I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President, to the delegates and distinguished leaders 
who have made it convenient to attend the Congress and help us in our 
deliberations. I, am sure that amongst the many important resolutions that 
we have passed in this session we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
unanimously passed three most important resolutions, the one on National 
Independence, the second on the Boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
third on the Hindu-Muslim Unity. In arriving at this conclusion I must 
congratulate our tried leaders. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Moulana Mahomed Ali and others. Friends, it is not enough 
that we have passed these resolutiors. I hope you will carry this message 
with you when you go back from Madras and broadcast this message to every 
village in your province. 

I have to confess that the Reception Committee has not done what 
all it ought to have done. 1 know our President in concluding this session 
has paid a great tribute to the work of the Reception Committee and my 
humble self. I may say at once that this spectacular part of the arrangement 
may be all very good. But I am conscious of our own imperfections and 
I am conscious that we have not done all that we ought to have done for 
the comforts of our delegates. We have no excuse for such a weakness. 
But now I appeal to my brother delegates and sisters to forgive us for our 
shortcomings. I would also propose a vote of thanks to all other parties 
who have responded to our invitation. I hope this would pave the way 
for the union of all the parties with a view to present a united front to our 
ramies. With these words I appeal to you, ladies and gentlemen, to carry 
this resolution of thanks with acclamation. 

Thus ended the great and memorable session of the 42 Indian National 
Congress. 



The All-India Liberal Federation. 

B0MBAY—27TH DECEMBER 1927^ 

The Welcome Address. 

The tenth session of the All-India National Liberal Federation opened 
at Bombay on the 27th December 1927 before a very large gathering of dele- 
gates and visitors. 

WelcomiDg the Federation to the City of its birth, Sir Chimanlal SBTALVAD said, 
to-day they were meeting under very exceptional circumstanceB. The whole country had 
been moved in a manner It had never been moved before and a feeling of Bohdarily and 
unity in upholding the national self-respect and national rights had exhibited itBclf 
in a marvellous manner. The announcement of the Statutory Commission had evoked 
throughout the country deep and universal dissatisfaction and people of all shades of 
political opinion had com praised Jheir protest. 

Sir Ohimanlal strongly criticised the composition of the Commission and said that the 
Secretary of State for India must indeed have a desperate case to support when he was 
driven to arguing that the framers of the Government of India Act of 1919 had in their 
minds the appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission although the Section as 
worded did not impose any such restriction. 

Referring to the proposal to constitute committees of legislatures Sir Chimanlal 
uttered a note of warning against being carried away by suggestions and pious hopes of 
Labour Leaders or by the honeyed words used by the Prime Minister that Indians would 
be approached as friends and equals. • 

In the scheme there was nothing conceded to Indian legislatures, declared Sir 
Chimanlal, beyond what would be perfectly open to them to do without the scheme 
mentioning it. The legislatures or their committees had no more status and no more 
power than that of submitting their views like any other witness, which could be accepteii 
or rejected. Further, all freedom which Sir John Simon and his colleagues could give 
would only be to liberalise the procedure as much as they could but not create equal status 
or confer equal rights on the committee of the Indian Legislature. 

This being the real nature of the association offered to India in the work of deter- 
mining her political future, Sir Chimanlal asked, could India with any self-respect agree 
to accept the position offered to her ? It was for the Federation, speaking for the Liberal 
Paity to give the answer but he suggested that it should be an emphatic negative. Their 
position was plain. The scheme as announced was unacceptable and they could not take 
any part in it. If fresh proposals or modiiicationB were made they were prepared to 
consider them with an open mind. They had raised their voice in warning and the res- 
ponsibility lay heavily on the Government. They had to make up their minds and the 
quicker they did it the better to retrace their steps and rectify the great blunder they had 
committed or to persist in their mistaken course and woik an everlasting harm both to 
India and to England. 

Sir Sivaswami’s Tribute to the President-Elect. 

After the welcome address Sir Sivaswami Iyer, proposing Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru to the chair, said it was only necessary to remind the gather- 
ing, not inform them, of the many great personal qualities and achievements 
as a public man of their President-elect. His public spirit, sterling inde- 
pendence of character and his quality of talking straight to the enemy at the 
gate made him the man they require at this juncture. 

Sir M. V. JOSHI, seconding the proposal, thought the party could no^ 
get wiser guidance than from Sir Tej Bahadur who was the speaker’s ideal 
of what a sturdy Liberal should be. By accepting him as the President 
they would show to the country that they had not deflected from Liberal and 
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constructional methods. The proposal having been duly supported by 
Messrs. Desai and Hridayanath KuuzrU) Sir Tej Bahadur took the chair 
amidst cheers and delivered his address. The following is the text : — 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his speech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed threadbare 
all the points of the coming Statutory Commission. At the ou test he remarked 
that though they had declared their opinions on it on their own responsi- 
bility, it was for the Party now which had met together for the first time since 
the Viceregal announcement, to declare its opinion in its collective capacity. 
For nearly six months, he continued, before this historic commencement, 
speculation was rife as to its character and compositioii and the Anglo- 
Indian press and publicists with only two solitary exceptions predicted the 
absolute exclusion of Indians on its panel. It was surely remarkable that 
they should have some months ago, so vividly anticipated the decision of the 
Government. When surprise was expressed at what was supposed to be a 
premature disclosure of the names of the members, Lord Birkenhead had to 
confess that he had to take into confidence a large number of persons in 
England and invite their opinion. Whether similarly a large number of 
Europeans in India were also taken into confidence and whether their counsel 
was invited could be very well understood from the above circumstances. How- 
ever, when this w^as going on behind the scene he, writing to the Press so far 
back as June last, gave a note of warning to the Government that an exclusively 
Parliamentary Commission with no Indian element could make no appeal to 
any section of the Indian opinion and would not carry with it Indian confidence 
and support. 


. The Rubicon Crossed. 

Continuing he ‘said : — During my recent visit to England — short as my stay 
was there — it became abundantly plain to me that the mind of government had 
already been made up ; that India could not hope for any support for its view- 
point from the Conservatives of the Liberals and that, at any rate, so far as some 
of the Labour leaders were concerned they had placed serious limitations upon 
their liberty of action. The English Press could not or would not tolerate the 
expression of a different opinion on the subject and when in a leading article 
the ‘ Times ^ wrote that the personnel of the Statutory Commission must be ex- 
clusively British it left no room in my mind that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The fiat had gone forth and it could no longer be revoked. 

“ It is impossible to believe that an all-wise and far-seeing government could 
not or would not anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on Indian mind. 
No doubt it reconciled itself to its decision in the hope and belief that the out- 
burst of indignation and discontent in India would be a short-lived one, that the 
Swarajists were more interested in nursing grievances than in having them 
removed and that therefore they could easily be disposed of as the irreconcilables 
in Indian politics ; that the Liberals would be amenable to “ ipso facto ” reason- 
ing and persuation ; that at any cost they were not a serious factor in Indian 
politics ; that the cleavage between the Hindus and the Mohammedans was so 
wide that even under the pressure of common grievance they could not join hands 
and, lastly, there were the depressed classes who were bound to raise their 
piteous cry for protection against the evil designs of the more powerful upper 
classes and that it was clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse to listen 
to the demand for Indian representation and to do their duty by the weak and 
tlts^ppressed. 

“It was apparently in such circumstances and under the influence of such 
i deas that this Commission was conceived. Small wonder then if the announce- 
ment of the appointment of this Commission has instead of giving rise to a spirit 
of hopefulness and confidence aroused the strongest feelings on such a large 
scale and in such different quarters. 
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Why the Commission has been Anticipated,' 

!t is interesting to note the reasons for the appointment of this Commission 
at this' particular time. So long as the unwise counsels of political non-co- 
operation prevailed/* thu$ runs the statement in His EKCellency*s announcement 
of November 8th, “ it was evident that 'the conditions required for calm appraise- 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would have' been likely only to crystalize in opposition two points of 
view, between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to effect 
a reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who have 
been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in 
no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet there 
is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on tliese matters are differences of method or 
pace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach **. 

“ I desire to speak of His Excellency with the utmost possible respect, but I 
venture to think that the differences of method or pace are apt at times to be 
not less important than differences of principle and that if a calm appraisement 
of a complicated constitutional problem could not be made so long as the unwise 
counsels of political non-co-op»ration prevailed there seems to be scarcely any 
justification for the hope that this task could be achieved by penalising co-opera- 
tion, for I maintain that non-co-operators who have co-operated during the last 
few years and co-operators who have always co-eperated cannot legitimately 
feel proud of a situation which compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of method and pace and the Indian view 
of method and pace the former must necessarily prevail and the latter xan only 
claim to be sane and reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former. ■ Another 
reason assigned for the anticipation of the date of this Commission is that the 
Legislative Assembly has passed five resolutions calling for the^ appointment of 
a Commission. Lord Winterton was repeatedly challenged in the House of ' 
Comirons to produce those resolutions but he simply fenced with challenge. The 
fact is that the Assembly has never asked for such a Commission, though It 
has repeatedly urged its views on the question of advance. Not only Col; 
Wedgood btit several other members of the Labour Party have correctly ex- 
pressed our view that the appointment of such a Commission at a time when 
public opinion in England about India has been poisoned by the publication of 
‘Mother India* was to say the least not playing the game. There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden fit of responsiveness on the part of 
government, 

, Birkenhead*s Plea. 

“ I shall not ask you to jexamine carefully the reasons for the exclusion of' 
Indians from this Commission and the nature of the palliatives that have bepn 
adopted in the shape of committees. One reason whicn has been assigned for the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission is “that the framers of the 
original and determining Act, when theiy Spqke pf the Commission,' contemplated 
a Pa;tliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state in terms but 
I (that ,i^,/o.,say Lord Birkenhead) draw the inference that they did not so state 
it because ’they tnoyght it ^o obvious.** He then appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
and the latteypbscrybd,: , “He was deeply commit ted to the belief that ihp enquiry 
shopld be through jthe.ifiedium of a Parliamentary Commission,** ■ 

“ The point, scarcely requires any further labourTng.' The Secretary of Statd 
speaking as a constitutional laWver, has conceded tfiht the framers of the Act 
did not in terms state that the Commissibn to be appointed under this scctibfT^ 
wa^ to be a purely Parlikmeiftary. Coipmission, that is to 'sajra Cbmmission fcodi 
sistin^ of members of Parliament only, butlie has drawn the intlsrence that ’ they 
did njof sute so because it yras so obvious;' The difficulty of any lawyer contro-*.^ 
verting ^‘n’iipterpretation like this by a la wye?’ of the eminenc^ of Lord Birkenhead^ 
who has occupied the highest judicial position in the Eih^re would be^tan]^ '' 
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time very great. But still I make bold to say that an interpretation of an Act, 
founded upon the belief as to the intention of its framer, on the floor of a political 
body is not the same as its interpretation in a court of law. At any rate, so far 
as this constitutional argument is concerned, no one ever heard of it until Lord 
Birkenhead put it forward with all the authority attaching to his name. We 
Indians are entitled to take our stand upon the plain words of the statute.^ We 
were no parties to the beliefs which might have been entertained as to the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Act in high quarters and I venture to think that if 
this view had been put forward bluntly in the year 1919 many of us would have 
had even at that time to revise our attitude. The credit for giving a rude shock 
to the political faith of us Liberals must undoubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead. 

Political Reasons. 

“I shall now leave the constitutional reasons and ask your attention for a 
little while to the political reasons. Lord Birkenhead took shelter behind the 
speech of Mr. Goswami in which he is reported to have said that there was no 
organi7ation which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. Now, I 
do not know what Mr. Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot understand 
that an all-knowing Secretary of State and a vigilant India Office can be unaware 
of the existence of a Hindu organization which has not been particularly inarti- 
culate or inactive during the last few years. I believe there are scores of Hindus 
who without being members of the Hindu Mahasabha could have adequately pro- 
tected Hindu interests but I cannot understand how Government would have 
sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting a representative of the Hindus from 
among the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha nor can I understand that the task 
of selecting a non-Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impossible. As regards 
the depressed classes whose condition Lord Birkenhead describes to be “terrible 
and poignant,^’ was it wholly impossible to select some one to represent them? 
And here let me point out to you that the portion in which he deals with the 
' depiessed classes scarcely reads like the speech of a statesman bent on the high 
purpose of unifyilig a distracted India, of elevating those who deserves to be 
uplifted from their fallen condition. It reads like a sensational paragraph from 
a certain class of newspapers in India or in England or a page from a book of 
a cold weather tourist. 

“ It may suit the purposes of our critics to exploit the misfortunes or the de- 
graded condition of the depressed classes in relation to a definite political issue, 
but they cannot feel proud of their record of work in the amelioration of the 
condition of these classes until the commencement of the reforms. If the Secre- 
tary of Slate was solicitous of the depressed classes and the aborigines he was 
equally solicitous of the Indian Civil Service which has a deep-rooted interest 
in India, and he argued that “ if you admitted other Parliamentary representa- 
tives you could not exclude members of the Indian Civil Service.*’ Now it might 
be that a Commission of 18 or 20 people would be very vn wield y but one cannot 
understand why a Commission of 12 could not be fairly representative of all 
sections of the people and why it could not be trusted to deal with the problem in 
a Spirit of reasonableness. 

Nothing to be Proud of. 

“ It is said that an unwieldy Commission of 18 or 20 and “a fortiori” of 12 
could not have produced an unanimous report. “There may not be an unanimous 
report now” said Lord Birkenhead, “but at any rate we shall have a report which 
proceeds upon the same general point of view and principle.” He was afraid 
that there would be a very strong partizan Hindu report, a very strong Muslim 
report, and 3 or 4 other dissenting reports from various sections deeply interested 
Jxi the decisions which are taken and that Parliament could not be assisted by 
disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. For arguments like these I say in 
all humility that there ts only one word — they are the arguments of an advocate} 
not the arguments of a statesman. The one immediate effect of arguments of 
this character must be to give an impetus to class consciousness and to stimulate 
those differences which it should be the object of the statesman to allay, and if 
possible, to eradicate* If it^ is really be the fact that the position in India is so 
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hopeless as the Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Lord Winterton 
in the House of Commons have made it out to be, then in the name of common- 
sense and fairness I ask what is the good of appointing a Commission ? Why 
entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not then follow the advice of a distinguished 
member of the European community in Calcutta who had the frankness and 
courage to say not many days ago that “the time had come for the Viceroy to sit 
down with his selected district officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the country forgetting all democracy and 
all such discredited systems.’^ 

The Scheme of the Commission. 

“ Now let me draw your attention to the scheme of Commission. The Com- 
mission, as you all know, is to consist of seven members including its chairman 
who represents the Liberal Parly. There are two representatives of Labour and 
four representatives of the Conservatives. I do not wish to say anything in my 
own words of the personnel of the Commission. I shall venture to quote on this 
point what the London “Times” wrote in one of its leading articles. “What has 
presumably happened” says the “Times, “is that the Government have found it 
impossible in practice to divert from England any of those leaders on whose 
presence the complexion of the future Parliament may be thought to depend. 
And for the moment and in view,, of the character of the Commission as “rap- 
porteurs” (in the Geneva phrase and not as constitution makers) the absence of 
the political leaders may not be altogether a disadvantage. All that is a little 
surprising in the circumstances is that none of the recognized front bench leaders, 
either Conservative or Labour, should have seized the opportunity to take part 
in an enquiry so incomparably more attractive and more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences than the common round of politics in England. The fact that the rank 
and file of the Commission are composed, broadly speaking, “of men in the 
second flight” (the quotations are mine) has the further effect of adding greatly 
both to the responsibilities of the Chairman and to his reputation for sel&sacri- 
ficing public service.” 

No Men of Ideas. 

“ Bluntly put, barring Sir John Simon who is undoubtedly a front rank states- 
man, England could not spare for this great mission any of the fiist rate men and 
India must go content with men in the second flight. This is the value that is 
attached to this great mission. We are asked to console ourselves with the 
belief that “a body of men who can concentrate on this task without too much 
pre-occupation with the next general election is likely to be more valuable than a 
constellation of distraced stars. The capacity to work as a team is certainly 
more important than individual brilliance.” In other words men of ideas are at 
a discount. The obsession for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous report 
makes it incumbent that the men to be appointed must be what are called safe 
men who must be prepared to be guided by their Chairman, and must not allow 
their own individual ideas to interfere with their utility as a team. The irony of 
it is that we are invited to rejoice in such a team and to believe that these six 
worthies in the “second flight” can take gooo care of the present interests and 
of the future of three-hundred millions of this country. 

Committee’s Status. 

“ It is our purpose” said Lord Birkenhead, ‘‘that the Commission, when it 
visits India, should establish contact with the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Central Legislature.” But what is going to be the function of this 
committee ! Here again let me quote the Secretary of State. “It has been most 
irrationally assumed”, said Lord Birkenhead, “that they are merely to appear as ^ 
witness before the Commission. This is not the case. They are invited ifl a 
spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. It is 
contemplated that they shall prepare, in advance of the Commission’s arrival, or 
if they find themselves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later, 
their own proposals and come before the Commission and say, “these are our 
suggestions.” We claim and they claim that the West cannot devise a const! tu* 
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tion for the East, that you cannot put eastern wine into western bottles. Well, 
If there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt it, the sincerity of real feeling, 
we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Comntission with their own 
proposals, which can be analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism. 

^ ** Further on we are told that “the Commission well develop in its activities and 
while they will retain contact with the committee of the Central Legislature as long 
as their deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin- 
cipally concerned, they will temporarily lose contact when they arc journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the constant refreshment of 
Indian opinion, for it is proposed — I see no recognition of this fact in any of the 
Indian papers — than in every province in which they journey there will be created 
committees of the Provincial Legislatures which will discharge the same consul- 
tative function with the Commission as is discharged at the centre of the Govern- 
ment by the committee of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, wiil 
the representatives of the Indian Legislatures be deprived of an opportunity 
of influencing the views of the Commission.** 

“ Let us pause here and ask what all this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
verbiage it comes to nothing more than this that the Central Legislature will be 
asked to appoint a committee to prepare their own proposals and to place them 
before the Commission. Hitherto in the passagesjhat I have quoted above there 
is not even an indication that these committees will take part in the examination 
of witnesses or documents or that they will be at liberty even to submit any 
report. They are to place their proposals and try to persuade the Commission 
to accept them which will anaylse and criticise those proposals and in the end 
may accept or reject them.^ They cannot vote at any stage of their contact with 
the Commission. They are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge and then 
to withdraw, and yet we are told that these committees will be the colleagues 
, of the Commission. If an advocate can be a colleague of a Judge, if a person 
who is put on his trial can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt those com- 
mittees will be the colleagues of the Commission. 

Macdonald Eloquence. 

It was left to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to wax 
eloquent about the scope of these committees. He talked about the Indian 
Legislative Assembly as the Parliament of India and at one place in his speech 
he observed that the Parliament of England was saying to the Parliament of 
India “we arc going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion, we are 
going to recognize you as having an authority, sanction and position like unto 
our own in your country and when we want to know what is going to be the 
constitution of India in futuie, when we want to know what the opinion of political 
India is, we appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body and the two Com- 
missions working together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going 
to report to the House of Commons what the lines of the new constitution should 
be.” This he says is not insulting to India but paying her the greatest com- 
pliment. 

“ One should have thought after this eloquent description of the position that 
the Indian committees would really occupy a position of equality and would in 
truth be able to submit a report to the House of Commons, but the rhetoric of 
this passage begins to appear in its true proportions when we read another 
portion ofhis speech towards the end. For later on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
himself observed, “his position and he thought the position of his friends was the 
quite soui^ constitutional position so far as the House of Commons was con- 
^m^rned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian Legislature any 
ri^t to make a report.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald then argues that the Indian 
committee “was not our Commission and we were not responsible for it. It was 
not responsible to us and, therefore, what objection was there to letting it be 
known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned it could make a 
rqport ^ it liked and it could refrain from making a report if it liked. The body 
from which It owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the same 
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freedom as we would deal with our own report.” He flattered Wim^f with the 
belief that that position was known another large rock of suspicioa would be 
removed.” 

“ Now it may be asked what is all this if it i» not absolutely confouadlfig 
eloquence. The Indian committee may report to its own Legislature and its 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with the same freedom ^ Parlia- 
ment will deal with i he report of “ its Commission.” But is not Parliament 
ultimate authority and what is the good of the Indian Legislature enjoying the 
liberty of dealing with the report of its own committee when it knows that its 
decisions are to be or no greater value than mere proposals and^ that Its 
report can not have the same constitutional authority attaching to it as will belong 
to the report of the Commission in the eyes of Parliament. 

Legislature’s Status. 

“ I have (quoted these distinguished statesmen at length only because I am 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding of their position. But 1 cannot help 
feeling that they were either carried away by their own eloquence or they felt 
that the assurances of equality couched in appealing terms and flattering aS 
they are to our vanity will be suflicient to allay our fears and to assuage our 
feelings. Hitherto it has been customary with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature representing as it does about 2 
per cent of the population thal*it can speak for the teeming millions of India. 
Now a superficial view of Mr. MacDonald’s speech and the speeches of some 
other statesmen would make us believe that they have at last discovered what 
was not hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian Legislature can truly bo 
said to represent the teeming millions of India. The fact of the matter is that 
when once you closely examine these speeches the conviction is forced on you 
that having decided to take this step His Majesty’s Government and the states- 
men of the other parties could only defend that position by an exuberance of 
language, _ 

Another Palliative. • 

There is yet another palliative provided and we are asked to reconcile our- 
selves to this scheme by remembering that at the next stage “after the Commis- 
sion has presented its report, the proposals of the Government on it will be sent, 
according to precedent, to both the Houses of Parliament.” I have a distinct re- 
collection of the work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 1919. I was 
examined by it and so were many other Indian friends of mine. Constitutionally 
the creation of such a committee is perfectly understandable and defensible, but 
constitutionally again I ask how is it possible for any Indian delegation whether 
of the committees of the Indian Legislatures or any other class of persons to 
claim equality with the select committee of Parliament or to share responsibility 
with that select committee? Let not, therefore, the Indian position be mis- 
understood. At any rate the position of our party is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with Parliament there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent Parliament from taking in Indians into the Statutory Com- 
mission and giving them the right of participating in the recommendations of 
that Commission. A true spirit of co-operation and broad-minded statesmanship 
required that Indians should have been taken into the Commission and the 
creation of this cumbrous machinery of committees with all bombastic claims for 
its equality can be no substitute either for a mixed commission or for a real 
Round Table Conference. 

Communal Fight, 

When Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton referred to the Hindu-Maha- 
medan differences in India in justification of the exclusion of Indians from.,tbi8 
Commission I wonder whether they had forgotten the state of things that prevailed 
in another Dominion when a great statesman whose name in constitutional 
history has become immortal described in his inimitable language the diflerences 
that rent the public life of that country. Writing so far back as 1^8 about 
Canada Lord Durham wrote in one of his despatches as follows “ The first 
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point to which I would draw your attention being one with which all others are 
more less connected, is the existence of a most bitter animosity between the 
Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races 
engaged in a national contest. What may be the immediate subject of dispute 
seems to be of no consequence ; so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, 
the great bulk of the Canadians and the great bulk of the British appear ranged 
against each other. In the next place, the mutual dislike of the two classes 
extends beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions 
again, all intercourse is confined to persons of the same oiigin. Grown up persons 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in piivate societies, and even the 
children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into Frenth and English like their 
parents. In the schools and the streets of Montreal, the real capital of the 

Province, this is commonly the case Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by trifles that by acts of intiinsic importance. There has beeen no 
solipmn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor scaicely an 
hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language, or even some 
serious mutual affront, occurring between persons of French and British descent.” 
But let us not forget that India is not Canada, and that these ate not the spacious 
days of a Durham. 

The Indian Point of View. 

“ Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us have conspired together to deli- 
berately misunderstand them, or to underrate their professions of helping us on 
towards the goal. Speaking in the House of Commons Lord Winterion assured 
that august assembly that ‘‘evidence was daily accumulating that the raging, 
tearing propaganda against the Commission by “ certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India” (the quotations are mine), as they were 
entitled to be, did not represent the real views of a veiy large number of people 
\ja Jndia who tock interest in these matteis.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are .the piivileges of an Under- Secieiary, more particularly when 
he has two flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for obvious reasons 
accord with the serene and exalted positicn of a Piime Minister, and accordingly 
we find Mr. Baldwin speaking in a different vein. “That there should have 
been any misundei standing ” said Mr. Baldwin, “is particularly regrettable, 
because it led to premature rejection of the prop( sals by the distinguished states- 
men of India w’ho worked and co-operated with the Government during some very 
difficult years since the Reforms came into force.” 

“ If Lord Winterton symbolises the spirit which has overcome the India Office 
then it is not by any means difficult to understand that he should be prepared 
to tell the House of Commons that the raging, tearing propaganda against the 
Commission is being conducted by certain persons who were “always” opposed 
to the Government of India. I do not wish to disclaim or disown my siiare in 
that propaganda — but it must be a remarkable comment upon the hold which 
Lord Winterton, or Lord Birkenhead and may 1 add the Government of India 
(I do not exclude the Indian members thereof) have upon ’the imagination or the 
political faith of men of ‘moderate^ views that such sober, staid, thoughtful 
and cautious ‘ statesmen ’ (or it is more appropriate now to call them agitators) 
as Sir Sivasw'amy Aiyar in Madras, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in Bombay ; Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and Mr. Sinha in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the Maha- 
raja of Mahmudabad, Sahebrada Aftab Ahmad Khan and Mr. Chintamani in 
the United Provinces, all of whom have at one time or other held high cffice and 
have worked the Reform and ‘co-operated with the Government during some 
very difficult years should in their frenzied zeal for the ‘boycott’ of this ill- 
OMMpned Commission forget themselves, and be false to their traditions and to 
those *’princi pics and convictions under the spell of which they offered to work 
and did work the Reforms in the midst of popular obloquy and much misunder 
standing on the pait of the bulk of their own countrymen and their former 
associates in public life. All of them could not have hoped to be appointed 
members of the Commission and few of them could have on personal grounds 
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liked the idea of being taken away from their normal avocations in life for a 
period of two or three years. If their English critics have nothing more to say 
in explanation of their conduct than that they are being actuated by disappoint- 
ment. chagrin or pique, then I say — and say so with confidence — that that charge 
will have to be brought against an overwhelmingly large number of Indian 
politicians barring of course the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or class 
above the country. But I shall not waste your time or mine any more with 
refuting charges of this character. 

Worst Challenge. 

I do not think a worse challenge has been thrown out over before to Indian 
nationalism, and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
and the yet more profuse assurances in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled to ask if the 
only way of recognizing the spirit of co-operation is by telling Indians that thair 
lot is to be none otaer than that of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to 
participate in the responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for the 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission which may accept them or reject them, and 
again to repeat the same process of persuasion, argument and discussion before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament. Now if this is what is meant by co-operation, 
if this is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of the seven members of Parliament 
is to be treated as impirtial justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the 
Government here and in England. “ You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce in 
this method of dealing with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty 
to our country can permit us to go near the Commission.” 

** It seems to me that the enfire position has been from the Indian poi i Tf ^ 
view so well summed up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and it so vividly represents the feeling of many of us that I make no apology for 
quoting a portion of it here: “Petitioning for little scraps of libeity” says 
Colonel Wedgwood, “ is a dirty business, and there has been too much of it. You 
lose your self-respect and you will get despised. I was always against non-co- 
coperation as you know and I am so still. Take what share in governing you 
can ; use every power and every opportunity afforded by the Government of India 
Act. That is not ‘ crawling’ but worth while fighting, and incidentally may help 
to wipe out some of those curses of “ Mother India”. But this Commission does 
not require your help. There is no need to stand in the witness-box and be 
cross-examined by persons of no great importance who have not before shown 
any interest in your views of feelings. They can easily get the case up from the 
evidence and reports laid before the Muddiman Committee. Officials can supply 
all the facts and are likely to do so with more impartiality, not less, if the victims 
arc dumb. Or if they like they can read the newspapers. Open (or empty) 
minds can easily get food and they as easily forget it”. 

“ I am afraid, however, there are some among our countrymen who feel that 
we should not allow judgment to go by default, that we should- not throw away 
an opportunity like this of putting our case before the Commission and through 
it before Parliament. They feel that it is a mercy that Lord Birkenhead had 
not appointed one or two ‘ safe’ or ‘ tame’ Indians who might easily have made 
the position for us worse. Again there are those who obsessed by communal 
feeling hold that the Mahomed ans may steal a march on the Hindus and the 
latter may afterwards have to regret that they did not follow the good example 
of the former. Those who rejoice in this decision, because they have been s§veek 
from the worse calamity of being represented by bad Indians on this Commission, 
probably assume that we should have been prepared to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of such Indians or that their support of the recommendations of their 
European colleagues wou’d have made the task of the Government much easier or 
imposed on us some sort of obligation to acquiesce in the decisions of these un- 
patriotic Indians. 
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No Spoils to be Divided. 

“ To Hindus who are afraid of the Mahomedans getting a richer share of the 
spoils I have only one thing to say and it is that there are are no spoils to be 
divided. Besides, in my opinion, it is neither just nor fair to the Muslim com- 
munity of India as a whole to attribute such questionable motives. When one 
remembers the alacrity with which distinguished Muslim leaders who have 
hitherto occupied such a large space in the public life of the country have de- 
nounced the exclusion of Indians from this Commission and declared in no 
laltering or hesitating terms their firm resolve to have nothing to do with this 
Commission. One should not find it difficult to reconcile oneself to the attitude of 
some other Muslim leaders in the Punjab or Bengal — at present the two plague- 
spots of Indian communalism — who have on an occasion like this placed their 
community above their country. So long as the Muslim community in India can 
^.^st of men like Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
oaiyed Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam and some others (I am not referring to those 
who are confirmed Swarajists or ‘Extremists’) so long it may be truly said that 
notwithstanding much of a depressing character that there may be at present 
in our internal situation there is hope for Indian nationalism. Holding the views 
that I do on the Hindu-Mahomedan question I feel that these distinguished 
leaders would he perfectly justified in pressing for^he protection of the interests 
of their minority community in any scheme of constitutional advance that may 
seriously be considered at present. But it is all their honour and credit that on 
a critical occasion like this they should not have allowed their duty to their com- 
munity to prevail against their duty to their country. 

Function and Duty of the Liberal Party. 

“ In the situation created by the decision of His Majesty’s Government the duty 
r Party in India to my mind is absolutely plain. If the Libeial Party 
in India is now asked to accept the new doctrine of co-operation which means 
that it must always subordinate its will to the higher will not of Parliament but of 
Its agents then clearly the time has come when we should say that that is not our 
conception of co-operetion. Much as the Liberal Party would like to work in an 
atmospheie of good-will, much as it woule like to avoid all bitterness, much as 
It would like to help in the task of an ordered and safe development of the cons- 
titution it cannot be a pray to an arrangement which is wholly destructive of that 
spirit of muttol confidence which alone can be get co-operation. It cannot be a 
party to anything which is inconsistent with the honour and self respect of India 
and Its moral right to effectively articipate in the determination of its constitution 
co-operator forget its duty to the country in a crisis of 
this charactej. We cannot and we should not allow our energies any longer 
to be dissipated in the barren and thankless task of party factions and squabbles, 
and I honestly think that the time has come when we should make an earnest and 
honest endeavour to open a new chapter in our history. I do not plead for the 
sudden merging of one party into another, that must be left to the irresistible 
forces of time. But I do plead for common and joint work through the chosen 
representative of each party in the preparation of a scheme of self-government to 
be presented to the country and to Parliament. That challenge has been thrown 
to us repeatedly during the last four years and we ought to accept it. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

/‘Coming to the question of Hindu-Moslem Unity be said, “There may be 
merit in the protection of animal life, but the destruction of human life cannot 
^ bring any merit in this world or the next. Similarly I imagine that howsoever 
mveh music at certain times and at certain places may be distasteful to some, 
mey have no right to impose their views on others. To my mind these are 
questions which cannot be solved by an arid discussion of legal or customary 
nghts and if that could be done we would have to pay dearly for such solution, 
ck depends upon a healthy recognition of the equal rights of all. 

bnuddhi, ^ngathan and Tabligh may be very good war cries for a community 
Which IS bent upon destroying its own house but they ill become a community 
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which is at all serious about building up an edifice of a permanent character for 
itself and for its posterity. Far be it from me to suggest or expect 
that either the Hindus or the Mahomedans, who are accustomed to look upon 
Asia as the cradle of religion, who pride themselves upon being the custodians 
of the rich treasures of ‘spiritual* tradition left to us by our great ancestors, 
should in their quest for material advancement squander away those treasures, 
but if we want to bring ourselves into line with the modern world, we should not 
waste those treasures in achieving ignoble ends wholly inconsistent with our 
professions of nationalism. The progress of all states — and particularly those 
comprising peoples of different races and different religions— has been towards 
a secularisation of the state, which does not mean the destruction of the spiritual 
life of their peoples. When this is recognised, I think there will be no room left 
in our public life for leaders of a certain type — leaders who by inflaming religious 
passion and letting loose the forces of bigotry and intolerance are narrowing our 
sympathies and paralysing generous thought and co-operative action. 

“ Discussing at length the majority and minority question that is at presgjit 
raging in the country, he said “I earnestly urge that we should apply ourselves 
seriously to the task of reducing our ideas to writing on the question of a suitable 
constitution for India and when we undertake that work we should definitely deal 
with the question of providing protection for the minorities and other classes 
requiring special protection. It is only then that we shall be able to appreciate 
the importance of those issftes and the paramount necessity of a spirit of com- 
promise. 

Lines of Constitutional Advance. 

** It is not my intention to discuss at any length the broad principles on which 
we should proceed to prepare the draft constitution. There are, however, just 
a few observations which I shall permit myself to make. It is no longer a question 
whether western wine can be poured into eastern bottles. That question was 
answered by Parliament so far back as 1917 and 1919 and notwithstanding the 
fact that kindly friends remind us now and again that parliamentary mstitim««g 
have failed in Europe and that they are scarcely suited to the conditions of India 
and are wholly out of accord with our history and our temperament the issue is 
as to whether we prefer to remain under what Mr. Montagu described as a 
wooden and ante«diluvian system or whether we shall tread the path which has 
been trodden not only in the West but also in the East whenever and wherever 
there has been a general awakening. There is no doubt that we shall commit 
mistakes and perhaps blunders, but we shall profit by our experience as other 
nations have. Originality in politics and constitution making may be very 
tempting, but it is at best a doubtful game. 

“ I, therefore, think that so far as we are concerned, there is no going back 
on the ideal of responsible government, that is to say, a form of government in 
which the executive will be responsible to the legislature. The electorates have 
to be widened and to be educated but we cannot wait until their education has 
reached a stage of perfection. Such electorates exist nowhere. The process 
of their education is an ever-continuing one and no doubt in India along with an 
extensive and intensive programme of educating our ‘masters* we shall have 
to depend upon the repeated exercise of the franchise as a powerful educative 
factor. Similarly our progress towards full responsible government may be some- 
what retarded but it cannot be indefinitely postponed because we cannot defend 
ourselves on our borders. For the present state of our helplessness, responsibility 
must rest on other shoulders but there again the question should be of not ap- 
pointing commission and shelving their reports or toying with the problem, but of 
evolving and executing a policy of military training and organisation in relation 
to an India which is soon going to be self-governing and not in relation to an 
India which may after a century hope to be near the fulfilment of its cherished 
aspirations. Again I think that with all the difficulties that the problem of Ifidian 
States presents it should not be difficult to establish with their consent a system of 
relationship with them which should on the one hand preserve their autonomy and 
treaty rights and on the other bring them into line with the progressive spirit of 
the times. In short as I visualise the future, I look forward to an India consisting 
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of federated states in direct and well-defined relationship with Indian states 
under the aegis of British Crown, as an equal member of the British Conimon- 
wealth of Nations, and not as a dependency under the stewardship of a district 
India Office exercising over us the functions of an earthly Providence. 

“ II all that is passing at the back of the minds of the high and the mighty at 
the present time iS how best to make the working of dyarchy smooth, without 
touching the central government and without affecting the position of the Secre- 
tary of State, then I think there is a w'ide gulf which divides us from them. 
Neither the establishment of a “separate purse” for the two halves of the govern- 
ment, nor the duplication of legislatures for the two halves, nor the establishment 
of old-fashioned second -chamber at Delhi can in any degree satisfy any section 
of intelligent Indian opinion. I should be the last person to ignore the necessity 
for providing for proper and adequate safeguards against hasty legislation or 
action calculated to affect internal security or weaken our national safety.** 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND D AY — 2 8 TH DECEMBER 1927. 

1. — Condolence. 

Ee-assemblirig on the next day with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the 
chair, the Federation passed a resolution of condolence at the deaths of 
Mr. C. S. Deole, Rao Bahadur V. R. Pandit and Mr. J. B. Sen who had 
been staunch Liberals. 

2. — Boycott of Statutory Committion. 

Sir Sivaswami .Aiyer then moved the following principal resolution 

The National Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the official annoonce- 
ment made about the constitution of the Statutory Commission and the functions of the 
committees of Indian legislatuies is unacceptable, as it flagrantly denies the right of the 
Indian people to participate on equal terms in fiaming the future constitution of the 
country, that the legislatures and Indians throughout the country should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form and that the Council of the 
Federation be authorised to take all necessaiy steps to give effect to this resolution. 

Sir Sivaswami A IYER, said the resolution was intended as a protest 
against the constitution of the Commission and the procedure to be followed 
by it. Even Lord Birkenhead had to admit that the terms of the statute 
did not forbid the appointment of a mixed commission. He had said that 
it was obvious that the Commission must bo purely parliamentary. But to 
the speaker it was far from obvious. What was very obvious was that the 
statute imposed no fetters at all on the Governmeift as regards the con- 
stitution of the Commission. If so, it was no right or accepted mode of 
construction to refer to what passed in the minds of the framers of the 
statute. Sir Sivaswamy quoted in support of his statement the dictum of 
Lord Halsbury that the persons worst qualified to interpret the statute were 
its framers, who would be tempted to import what was in their minds and 
not what was justifiable by the plain meaning of the statute. 

^ Another ground on which the parliamentary commission was sought 
to be justified was one of experience, namely, the necessity of getting an 
unanimous report and not making the Commission unwieldy by adding re- 
presentatives of different interests in the country including the aborigines 
and the depressed classes. The speaker wished the Government who put 
such emphasis on the representation of the depressed olasses and the abori* 
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gines had the same tender regard for them in South Africa and Konya, 
The Government had not in the past been deterred by fear of unwieldineas 
in making similar commissions representative. 

Yet another reasoir advanced was that differing reports might be 
presented to Parliament, making it difficult for that body to judge between 
them. The speaker never thought that such a poor opinion of the intel- 
ligence of Parliament would be expressed by such a distinguished member 
of Parliament as Lord Birkenhead. Granted that Parliament had the 
ultimate right to determine India’s fate — though even this was not granted 
by some — but surely it did not follow from this that Indians should be 
denied the right of participating in the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
and the deliberations of the Commission on equal terms with the other 
members. 

It had been stated, continued Sir Sivaswamy, that amazing generosity 
had been shown by the Government in the proposed scheme of the association 
of the committees of legislatures with the Commission. But the Liberals 
were prepared to forego thisjiniqua concession, to throw it away in favour 
of a convention, such as was convened in the case of the dominions like 
Australia and South Africa, to frame a scheme which Parliament would 
only have to adopt. It had further been contended that the boycott would 
recoil on the heads of those who wielded that weapon. Sir Sivaswamy 
uttered a note of warning and said what the Federation intended by the 
boycott was different from what was intended by other parties. The 
Liberals limited the term to the Commission only. ^ 

As for the argument that the judgment of the Comnrffssion would go by 
default, the speaker was sure that Sir John Simon and the other members 
would not bo so ill-advised or ungenerous as to adopt any reactionary 
measures. Concluding, the speaker dochired that even a worm would turn and 
even a Liberal would show his resentment at the insult of the Commission 
by refusal to co-operate with it. 

Seconding the resolution. Sir Moropant JOSHI said the critics of the 
boycott movement had been flaunting before them the possibility of disorder 
breaking out of it and that the Liberal Federation might be partly respon- 
sible for that consequence. He wanted to make it as clear as possible that 
the sole responsibility for anything that might happen in the country here- 
after would be on the Government and the Government alone. (Cheers.) 
As at present constituted, Ind.ans had lost the position of vantage which they 
would have had as members and co-equals of the Commission. They had only 
the position of suppliants at the bar. The inference from this was that Indians 
were not fit to sit with the European members. The Liberals resented such 
a stigma cast on Indians not for its immediate effects but because it might 
be used as a precedent in future. 

Referring to the argument that the boycott might not be effective, the 
speaker admitted it might not bo as effective as in Egypt, but a large section* 
of the intelligentsia of the country who counted in political matters would 
not go to the Commission. That was enough for him. 

Rao Bahadur DAMLE, • supporting the motion, thought that England 
would not misunderstand the display of self-respect on the part of India, 
but would rather treat her with contempt if she took the insult lying down. 
bb 
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There wasi therefore, no ground for the apprehension expressed by Lord 
Sinha that India’s cause would suffer by a policy of boycott. 

Babu Bhagavati Saran Singh, Mr. Chunilal Gandhi, Mr. M. B. Marathe 
and others addressed the Federation supporting the resolution. 

Mr. CHINTAMANl, who next supported the resolution, declared that 
the Statutory Commission was the device proposed by Mr. Montagu in 
order to make India’s political advance automatic. Mr. Montagu intended 
the 1919-Reforms as the first step on the road to self-government, that 
Governors and Governors-General should work them with this idea and as 
If they were responsible to the legislatures and that they should be on their 
guard against employing arguments against the grant of self-government on 
tjbe ground of India having no army of her own or of her educational pro- 
gress not being wide enough. In the light of Mr. Montagu s intention the 
enormity of the offence against India’s self-respect by this Commission would 
be realised. 

Continuing, Mr. Chintamani charged every Governor in the country 
and the Secretary of State for India with deliberate, persistent and con- 
temptuous refusal to co-operate with Indian opinion. He charged them 
also with incapacity to show any sense of responsibility in dealing with the 
problems of India. It was not necessary for Sir John Simon to give up 
his position in England and come to India to find out the full responsibility 
for the disastrous state of educational backwardness in the country. It 
was the Government which should shoulder the responsibility for it. If 
^dians had been appointed on the Commission they would have convinced 
^at body of this. . 

Mr. Chintamani referred to Lord Sinha’s statement that the boycotters 
should remember Sir Surendranath Baneijea, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorcji and ask themselves whether these revered leaders would have 
approved of the step. The speaker contended that he had no doubt what- 
ever that neither of them would have disapproved of it. Mr. Chintamani 
said the object of the Tory Government in hurrying the appointment of the 
Commission was not to follow up Mr. Montagu’s policy, was not the intro- 
duction of further reforms, but either to perpetuate the status quo or modify 
it so as to amount to retrogression. It might be asked why not in that case 
try to prevent the mischief by giving evidence before the Commission. If 
he had the least ground for cherishing the illusion that their evidence would 
in any way influence the Commission he would have advocated giving 
evidence before it. But he had no such illusion. the other hand, one 
serious harm would be done by the country co-operating with the Com- 
mission which could then claim to have heard all varieties of opinion in the 
country and yet to have come to adverse decisions. He wanted to deprive the 
Commission of the moral authority to make this claim which Indians would 
wantonly have presented it if they gave evidence before it. As for the 
argument that India was not united, he asked if the British Government put 
this question to Ireland when she was made a free State. 

* <Mr. Chintamani concluded with the declaration that the resolution was 
intended to show that the Liberals were as ready as, if not more than others 
to do everything to uphold and sustain the honour of the country and 
promote its interests. He announced that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
had intimated that the Bengal Liberals were opposed to the policy of boycott. 

The resolution was then put and unanimously passed. - 
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3.— Indian Representation on the League of Nations. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved> 

Strongly urging that Indian reproBentation on the League of Nations and other inter- 
national or Imperial Conferences should be by delegation predominantly Indian in its 
composition and led by an Indian. 

He said all that the resolution demanded was that the Government 
should convert into positive action the lip sympathy which the Govern- 
ment had shown to the principle oi Indians leading Indian delegations. Two 
successive Law Members had expressed the Government’s agreement with 
the principle on different occasions. 

An amendment to insert the words ' preferably elected by the legis- 
latures ’ after the word * composition ’ was moved, but it fell through for want 
of a seconder. The original resolution was then unanimously passed 

4. — A Scheme of Responsible Govt* 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved : — 

Thai a committee consisting of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as chairman and Sir Siva- 
Bwami Aiyer, Sir Cliimanial i:^talvad, Mr. Ohintamani and others as members, with 
powers to, add, be conititatcd in order to formulate, as far as may be in co-operation 
with similar committees of other political organisations in the country, a scheme of 
responsible government and that the committee do submit its report to the Council of the 
Federation as early as practicable. 

The resolution was largely supported and unanimously passed. The 
Federation then adjourned. 
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5. — Rural Reconstruction. 

The Federation re-assembled on this day and passed the following reso- 
lutions. Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

Affirming that the condition of the masses in India was deplorable owing to their 
poverty, low physical stamina and lack of education and strongly urging upon the 
Government and the people of India the urgent need for initiating adequate and suitable 
measures for the improvement of their moral, material and physical condition, and for 
this purpose earnestly recommending the promotion of free and compulsory education 
among boys and girls alike, development of agriculture, expansion of the co-operative 
movement and other schemes for debt redemption, initiation of schemes for rural rscons- 
truction, improvement of village sanitation by systematic propaganda for spreading a 
knowledge of the laws of health and by introduction of organizations like village pan- 
chayats. 

6 . ~ I n t a r - C o m m u n a 1 Relations. 

The next resolution ran as follows : — 

(a) This Federation places on recorded its deep conviction that in the interest of the 
general progress of the country and in particular for the early attainment by India of 
responsible Government it is of paramount importance that the unfortunate differences of 
a communal character should be composed, and in order to remove this serious menace 
to the progress of the country this Federation calls upon all its members to promote 
and actively support every moment calculated to bring about a better understgndinf; 
between Hindus and Muslims and to place the relations of the two communities upon an 
honourable footing of toleration in religious matters and on the basis of unity in political 
matters by a just representation of minorities in the legislatures and with due regard to 
efficiency in the public services of the country. 

(b) This Federation cordially appreciates the earnestness of the distingnished Muslim 
Readers who have put forward the scheme for settlement of the outstanding differences 
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between the Hindu and MuBlim communities and suggests that various items of the 
propo ed settlement should be discussed at an early date by duly elected representatives of 
the communities in a spirit of such genuine co-operation as will lead to complete agreement. 

(c) This Federation affirms that national patriotism should be the foundation of re- 
presentative institutions and that such patriotism can best be developed by a system of 
joint electorates qualified by reservation of seats for important minorities until such time 
as it may be possible with the good-will of the communities concerned to dispense with the 
reservation of seats. 

7. — Sandhurst Comm i’t tee’s Report. 

Mr. Manu Subedar then moved that : — 

(a) While recognizing that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
do not satisfy Indian aspirations the Federation deplores the delay and unwillingness of 
the Government to give efiect lo them, ah they maik a beginning in Indianization of the 
higher ranks of the Army in India and uiges that no time should be lost in carrying 

(b) This Federation further urgr s that a progiessive reduction should be carried out 
in the ratio of the British to the Indian troops till the Aimy in India is completely India- 
nlzed. 

8. — Condition of Industrial Labour. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi moved the next resolution 

Recommending to the Government of India to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the condition of industrial labour such as wages, hours of work, unemployment and 
unprovided for sickness and to suggest remedial legislative measures, when found neces- 
sary, as establishing a machinery for fixing minimum wages, for reduction of hours of 
work, for establishing unemployment and health insurance and establishing machinery 
for settling industrial disputes. The Federation recommended to all Liberals in the 
country to help the woiking classes to oiganize theraselves into unions for protecting their 
iut^tfsrts and mutually helping themselves by co-operative efforts. 

The Federati6n also passed two resolutions, put from the Chair, one 
relating to Indian states and the other to the Indian mercantile marine : — 

9.— Indian States. 

The first noted with satisfaction that certain states bad made a bfginning in the 
direction of introducing representative inbtitul ions in their ferritonVs an«i ho^'fd that all 
Indian states would take eaily steps to bring tluir a miiuhtiation into accoid with modern 
ideas of piogressive Government, 

10. — Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The second while welcoming the establishment of the tiaining ship ‘ Bufferin’ in 
Bombay strongly urged on the Government of India with a view to make the training ship 
a success, the necessity for taking legislative action (1) to ensure compulsory employment 
on coastal ships of Indians as officers and engineers in accordance with the n commenda- 
tion of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, to reserve the coastal trade to Indian 
shipping, (2) to help Indian shipping to paitiopate in the ovciseas trade of India, (3) to 
adopt effective measures to develop the ship-building industry, and (4) to legislate for the 
abolition of the deferred rebates system. 

11. — Imperial Policy in East Africa. 

The next resolution opposed the new policy of associating the immigrant communi- 
ties in the responsibilities and trusteeship of the Government of East Africa and urged 
His Majesty’s Government to retain all political powers in its own bands and not to 
advance the political status of eithrr immigrant community till a fair pioportion of the 
xatives attained franchise on common property and educational qualifications and 
could tibtain an efftctive share in repres' ntation by election on a common register 

The resolution also protested against the noD-inclusion of a single Indian member 
on the East African Commission. 

1 2 . — D e p r e i f e d Classes. 

Proposed by Mr. V. M. Chaedavarkar the Federation passed a resolution^ 
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Impresaing on all provincial QovcrnmentB and local boiiicB the necessity of allotting 
annually an adequate sum for the award of scholarships to children of the depressed classes 
and of making their education free and urging the provincial Governments to open the 
the door of all services under them for the admission of lit candidates belonging to these 
classes and give them preference for employment when fully qualified candidates were 
available. 

The President then made a feeling reference to the late Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and his great services to the cause of Indian nationalism especially in 
the reconciliation of communities. The president moved a resolution of 
condolence which was passed in solemn silence. 

13. — Bengal Detenues and Land Revenue Policy. 

The Federation then adopted the following resolutions put from the 
Chair : — 

(1) Protesting against the inordinate delay made by nearly every provincial Go vern ^ 
meut in carrying into cflfrct the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee of 
raents that the general principles of land assessment should be embodied in legislation and 
urging that this should be done without delay ; and 

(2) strongly reiterating its protest against the continued detention of many persons 
in Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, and urging that all of them 
should be either set free or tried ij^nder the Ordinary Criminal Law. 

14. — Declaration of Policy. 

By the next resolution the Federation adopted a statomont of policy 
in relation to the Statutory Commission. 

The Liberal party^s manifesto reiterated all the arguments advanced by 
the Liberals so far against agreeing to go before the Statutory Commission 
and concluded : — 

The acceptance of the proposals of the Governmen t docs not apprai to th(‘ Ulhj^al 
party to be consistent with the self-respect of India or with their untinswerable claim that 
Indians should have an effective share in the determination of the const it ul ion of their 
own country. It is obvious from all the pioceediiigs in Parlinnient that this Statutory 
Commission is to be used as a precerient for the futuir. In t he ormion of the Liberal 
party, India ought not to be subject to repeated enquiries by periodic commissions, which 
are bound to be detrimental to the development of her nationallifo and constitution, and 
the time has como when a permanent and durable constitution capable of automatic 
growth and development should be framed by a competent and rcprescntalivo body. Even 
upon the assumption, which the Liberal party repudiates, that there is necci for further 
periodic enquiries, the Liberal party cannot, while accepting the constitutional position 
that the final authority according to the constitution is Parliament, accept the precedent 
of a Statutory Commission from which Indians aie now excluded and will always bo 
excluded in future. In short, in the opinion of the Liberal party, the Statutory Com- 
mission fails to satisfy the test of properly constituted commission, with adequate Indian 
representation, nor does it amount to a round table conference. It is a hare and emphatic 
assertion of the right of Parliament, not only as the final authority to pass the constitution 
for India, but also to adopt an exclusively British agency for exploring the avenues of 
progress, and it is at the same time a negation of India's claim that it should have an 
effective part in the determination of her constitution. In these circumstances and for 
these leasons, the Liberal party have come to the conclusion that they should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage, to any extent or in any form. 

The Federation then adopted some formal resolutions regarding the 
election of secretaries, etc., ^nd accepted Sir Tej Bahadur's invitation to 
hold the next session at Allahabad in 1928. The session thereupon dispersed. 



The All-India Muslim League. 

For some time past fears were eotertained about a split among the 
Muslims over the question of the venne of the AlHndia Muslim League. 
Several efforts at compromise were made but all these failed and two 
sessions of the League were held at the same time, one in Calcutta according 
to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December 11th, 
and another at Lahore in pursuance of the former decision of the Same 
Council held on Nov. 20th. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi on Deo. 

the attendance was poor as out of 300 members only two dozens were 
present, but a substantial number of votes had been secured by rival sections 
by proxy. Among those present the Punjab was strongly represented and 
others consisted of members from the United Provinces and Delhi. A couple 
of hours before the appointed hour an informal , exchange of views started 
and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity of decision. His 
Highness the Aga Khan’s statement had created a difficult position for his 
supporters as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assump- 
tion that His Highness the Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, 
however, still hoped that if the Council of the League invited His Highness 
the Aga Khan, he might yet reconsider bis decision and respond to the call 
of the community. The compromises informally discussed were : —session 
air Calcutta with Sir Muhammad Shah as president or a session at Lahore 
with His Highness the Aga Khan as president. Both parties, however, were 
doubtful regarding the votes that the other had up its sleeves because the 
issue depended on those votes. The following is the official report issued by 
Dr. Kitchlow, General Secretary of the League 

According to notice, a meeting of the Cnunoil of the All-India Muslim League was 
to be held in the office of the Lf'ague, but as Hakim Airoal Khan was unable to attend on 
account of illness, the meeting was, at his request, held at bis residence. Twenty-three 
members attrnded. Hakim Ajmal Etian presided. Malik Feroze Khan Noon asked for 
a statement from the general secretary as to the circumstance in which he had called 
the meeting. Dr. Kitchlcw explained that be bad received letters and telegrams from 
Bengal, Madias and other places expressing the disappointment of leading men of those 
places at the venue fixed and the president-elect and asking for reconsideration of both 
these points. He further added that he had called the meeting under Rule 19 of the consti- 
tution of the League, which gave him full powers to call a meeting if he thought it 
necessaiy- The president of the League, Mr. Jinnah, bad been consulted in the matter 
and so the meeting bad been called. 

Objection was taken by Maulana Mahomed Ali and others at the manner in which 
Malik Feroze Eban Noon bad taken pains to cross-examine the general secretary and it 
was pointed out that if any objection was to be taken, it should be taken in the form of a 
regular point of order. 

Accordingly, Mr. Noon raised the point that the meeting was not in order. 

This elicited a lengthy and interesting discussion in the course of which it was 
pointed out by Malik Barkat Ali and others that Buie 19 gave full powers to the secretary 
to call a meeting when he thought it necessary, that the facts and circumstances quoted 
by the secretary clearly showed that reconsideration was necessary, and that the meeting 
could hot in law go behind the discretion vested in the secretary. He further declared 
that the point that the matter having once been decided should not be reconsidered under 
any circumstances had absolutely no foundation under the constitution oi the League. 
In fact, the Council of the League was a body with plenary jurisdiction and it had in- 
herited powers to consider its decision. 
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After tbiB discasBion and in accordance with tbe aenBe of the meeting, the president 
ruled that the meeting web quite in order and perfectly legal. 

The discussion of tbe items on tbe agenda was then proceeded with, Tbe question of 
venue bad to be taken first under the rules of the League. A very lengthy discussion took 
place in which Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, 
Malik Barkat Ali, Fir Tajoddin, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Ziauddin, Sheikh Abdullah, 
Mr. Abdul Aziz and others took part. After considerable discussion votes were taken and 
it was found that 84 votes were in favour of Calcutta and 54 in favour of Lahore. Out of 
these, 74 and 41 votes, respectively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were of absentee members, 
who under the rules of the League had sent in their written opinion. 

The president then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 
session of tbe All-India Muslim League. 

After this discussion Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and a few other gentlemen from Lahore left tbe meeting. 

Tbe question of president-elect was then taken op. It was stated that 79 votes of 
the absentee members had been received for His Highness tbe Aga Khan and 44 voteu^ 
tbe absentees for Sir Mubammcd Sbafi, but it was pointed out that His Highness tbrTtga 
Khan bad declined to replace Sir Muhammad Shafi under any circumstances and there- 
fore the question of reconsideration of the matter of presidentship did not arise. This 
objection was accepted by the president, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the 
president’s election should not, therefore, be taken up. 

It may be mentioned here that, before the meeting began certain members from tbe 
Punjab had offered a compromise to Mr. Noon and his party, according to which Calcutta 
should be the venue and Sir Mohammad Shah the president, but ^this compromise was not 
accepted by Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore and His Highness 
the Aga Khan as president. 


The Calcutta Session. 

Id pursuauoe of the above decision of the Council of the Le^ue 
tbe 19th session of the AlMndia Muslim League was (leld at Calcutta 
in the spaciouB Town Hall on the 30TH DECEMBER 1927 in the evening. 
Tbe attendance was fair and the dais was occupied fully by prominent leaders 
and distinguished visitors. The latter included Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Naidu, 
Major Graham Pole, Mr. Garrett, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. S. C. Mitter and 
Mr. N. R. Sarkar. The proceedings began with a recitation from the Koran. 

Mr. Jinnah communicated the Councirs decision, which met early in the 
day, electing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub in place of Sir Muhammad Shah. 

Sir Ali Imam, proposing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub to tbe chair, said that 
Mr. Yakub enjoyed tbe confidence of the Parliament of India, namely, the 
Legislative Assembly of which he was the Deputy Speaker. Sir Ali Imam 
added that Mr. Yakub’s views about the Simon Commission were strong 
and that gave Sir Ali great pleasure because Mr. Yakub’s vote in the Assem- 
bly would carry particular authority. 

Chairman's Speech. 

Mr. Majihur Rahman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his address supporting the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
favouring separate electorate for Musalmans. 

After deploring the unfortunate split in tbe League, he referred to the 
Simon Commission and said : — ‘ I should not like to enter into any 
question of abstruse political theory, hut to me it seems a matter of ^are • 
justice and elementary commonsense that the people for whom a constitution 
is intended should have a paramount and exclusive voice in the drafting 
of that constitution. 1 take exception to the preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, which lays down that it is tbe British Parliament that 
will he the judge of the time and measure of every advance towards the 
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realization of responsible government in India. Moreover, the total and 
deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Commission is not merely ‘ a 
calculated affront to India” — that may be the language of sentiment and 
wounded susceptibility — it is a denial of elementary political justice. It is 
a negation of India’s right to have a paramount voice in settling her own 
constitution. It indicates a subtle and deep determination to prejudice the 
issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people a constitution, the 
details of which have been settled and ready made before-hand.* 

Proceeding, Mr. Rahman said : — ‘ While boycotting the Commission, 
we must accept Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and evolve a constitution for 
our country, I must frankly say that if we cannot do this much, we do 
not deserve a better government than what wo have at present. I am not, 
h««'ever, a pessimist and I do hope that the leaders of the different political 
parties and communities will put their heads together and then frame a con- 
stitution and thus show to the world that we mean business.* 

Turning to the question of separate electorates for Muslims, Mr. Rahman 
said : — ‘ It seems to mo that many of those who are against the boycott of 
the Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott 
of the Commission on the part of the Muslim community will injure the 
cause of separate representar.ion. For the assurance of such gentlemen, 
let me toll you in plain and uneqaivocal terms that in the present state of 
our national life I look upon separate representation through separate 
electorates as the corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community 
is assured that its interests and privileges are safe in the hands of the com- 
mov State that wo have succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no 
necessity and no cry for separate electorates. The day we long for is yet 
to come. Between the two great communities of India, there is still “doubt, 
hesitation and pain’*. Lot us recognise honestly and frankly the existence 
of mutual loalousy and suspicion exists, let us agree to be represented 
through the medium of separate electorates. 

‘ As the edge will be taken off from the acerbity of mutual suspicion, 
and so, day by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rapprochment 
which in the fubiess of time will make communal representation take its 
rank among the evil necessities of life*. 

President's Speech. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was applauded when he rose to deliver bis 
presider.tial address ex-ttimpore in Urdu. He apologized for not delivering 
a written address because of the short notice. He would speak in his mother 
tongue. (Applause.) Ho expressed gratitude for this opportunity for the 
service of his community, particularly because Calcutta, where the session 
was being held, was one of the foremost cities of the world and was alsct 
the home of his ancestor who held the position of a vizier over a century ago. 

The session was meeting with the gloom cast over it by the death of 
Hakim Aimal Khan. Hakimji bad worked whole-heartedly for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and just before ho laid down his life, Hakimji bad observed 
a ray of that unity emanating from Madras. 

Continuing, the President said their homage to Hakim Sahib should 
take the form of pursuing the object of unity which the late Hakim had so 
much at heart. From the time of the inception of the League be bad been 
one of its leading lights and had presided over the League sessions twice. 
The President also mourned the death of Syed Alay Nabu 
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League Session Controversy. 

Proceeding, the President said that for over two weeks a controversy 
had been going on as to whether the session should be held in Lahore or 
Calcutta. He said that, according to the League’s constitution, voting could 
not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams addressed to a third 
person. The first meeting voted for Lahore through votes obtained mostly 
by proxy, and in this connection Malik Feroze Khan Noon had played a 
leading part. Dr. Kitchlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to accept the 
illegal decision and even if he had not recorded the request for a revision 
from Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Kitchlew would h.^ve been justified, in 
accordance with the sacred provisions of the constitution, to call another 
meeting. This second meeting was called but the previous meeting had, 
however, made it difficult for the self-respecting Aga Khan to aooeplig^tto 
presidentship in view of the dispute. The second meeting gave the final 
decision and Calcutta was decided upon as the venue of the session. 

Proceeding, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub said that Mr. Jinnah had urged 
every one not to commit himself on the question of the Simon Commission 
but the Lahore Muslim League was the first to give its views under Sir 
Muhammad Shaft’s chairmanship. How could, then. Sir Muhammad be ex* 
pected to change his views unless he acted as he did in respect of his views 
on the Muddiman Committee, which he changed after his membership of 
the Government. The President next read out the provision in the cons- 
titution that the annual session * shall be held ’ as decided by the Council 
of the League, How could, then, the decision of the council for a Calcutta 
sesion bo disobeyed ? As regards the united Muslim opinion, what*tuar- 
antee was there that such unity would bo forthcoming ? *If unity was not 
attainable in spite of honest efforts, a self-respecting community must not 
shirk disunity on fundamental matters. If the Muslims held that religion 
could not bo divorced from politics, then the lead in favour of boycott of the 
Commission given by the session of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema at Peshawar and 
by the Khilafat Conference at Madras should be acceptable to them. How 
could the Muslim League keep its mouth shut in view of the self-respect 
of the community, which demanded a courageous lead ? 

An Unasked for Commisssion. 

He did not think that ho should give his views on the Simon Commis- 
sion elaborately as those had been widely circulated. The President recalled 
that in 1924, 1925 and 1926 the popular representatives in the Assembly 
had passed resolutions by an overwhelming majority asking for an advance- 
ment of the enquiry, but the Government was adamant. Now the Govern- 
ment had given them a commission unasked. The reason was apparent. 
The Government felt convinced that unity between the two communities was 
least likely at this time and that, therefore, the Commission should be 
appointed at this juncture. Indians had been excluded because they would 
not have agreed on a common report. Was there any basis for his fear t 
There was the case of the Skeen Committee which dealt with the most 
delicate problem of defence of the country. Not only were all the Indian 
members unanimous in their recommendation, but Mr. Jinnah made the 
European president also sign the unanimous report. Mr. Jinnah had acted 
BO brilliantly in conducting the cross-examination in London that the Gk>vero« 
ment bad decided not to risk a similar performance and a unanimous report, 
56 
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He declared that he was not a non*oo*op6rator but had always been a 
co-operator and it was as a co-operator that he would urge the Muslims to 
co-operate with the Government in the manner the Government had co- 
operated with them. Thus, as the Government did not want their oo-opera- 
tion on the Commission, so they would not offer co-operation and go near 
the Commission. His religion did not teach the turning of the second cheek 
if one was smitten, but tit for tat. 

Hindu-Muslim Diflferences. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, he did not wish to 
apportion blame, but their Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in the action of his Holiness in making a settlement with the Jews of 
Medina in the spirit of give and take. This spirit of give and take should 
tefwlate their conduct. Unity would not mean the absorption of one com- 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu family, sit at home and 
mutually divide the property. Such action would win for them the respect 
of the outside world, but if they took recourse to litigation and decision by 
a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot on the fair 
names of their ancestors. He opined that tHb Madras Congress settlement 
would be acceptable to 90 per cent, of enlightened and educated Mahome- 
dans. The League should consider this settlement and declare its opinion on 
it, showing where it was acceptable and where they wanted its modificf^tion, 
They had been challenged to produce a constitution and had been taunted 
that if they were sincere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, they 
should produce a joint agreement. This challenge must be accepted and 
the* Congress settlement should be examined and passed with whatever 
changes were de'bmed desirable, for, after all, it was not unchangeable like 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. When an agreement was reached 
on the settlement it would be entrusted to a special committee of Hindus 
and Muslims to draw up a constitution on the basis of the settlement. There- 
after a special meeting of the League could be summoned to ratify the 
Swaraj scheme. 

Need for Muslim Newspapers. 

Finally, the speaker felt that the community had not a single daily 
newspaper in India, while the Hindus and other communities had 'a large 
number of journals in every town. To fight political battles without a 
newspaper was like a sepoy without a sword. If they could not float even 
one newspaper how could they claim to have Swaraj 1 The Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad s efforts in this direction should be supported by every Muslim. 
Indeed, this was their primary duty, 

The President then declared that the country was faced by an intense 
storm. The Muslim League vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 
He would try to pilot it safely but for his success he would need the fullest 
assistance of the crew. He particularly thanked Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Naidu 
for attending the session. This ninety-year old lady was younger than their 
young men, and would not seven crores of Muslims show even the strength 
‘‘of this ninety-year old lady ? He expressed gratitude to Mrs. Naidu, to 
whose efforts the Madras unity settlement owned so much. 

The President’s address lasted 45 minutes and he resumed his seat 
amidst loud and prolonged applause. The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECOND D A Y— 3 1 S T DECEMBER 1927. 

On this day the Muslim League reassembled in the morning. The atten- 
dance was thinner than yesterday, being confined to delegates only. The 
conversations among delegates showed that the gefteral desire was not to take 
any definite decision on the question of electorate and merely to welcome the 
Madras settlement as paving the way for unity without committing themselves 
to its detailed provisions. 

1 . — C o n d o 1 e n c e Resolutions. 

The first two resolutions were moved from the Chair and were passed, 
all standing. They read : — 

(1) The All-India Muslim League mourns the irreparable loss to India caused W tbe 
sadden death of Masihul-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Khan. His selflesB diffition 
in the cause of India’s freedom, his untiring efforts in welding together the various com* 
munities into a united nation and his invaluable services to the nation in general and the 
Muslim community in particular had made him a national asset. The country has lost 
in him a profound scholar and one of the greatest exponents of the art of healing and every 
one in need has been robbed by bis death of a true friend and generous benefactor. 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the 
passing away of an illustrious Muslim patriot and conveys its sincere and heartfelt condo* 
lences to the bereaved family and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on 
the soul 0 our departed leader. 

The League calls upon all who mourn his loss to make a united endeavour to com- 
memorate bis life’s work by placing on a sound ftnancial basis the Jamia Millia Islamia 
and the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibba College, which owed their origin to him and were 
maintained through bis untiring efforts. 

(2) The AlMndia Muslim League places on record its sense of loss at the suddaii and 
premature death of the hon. Syed Alay Nabi, who was associated with the League from ita 
very inception, had throughout worked for it and stood by its principles. The League 
offers its sincere condolences to the members of the family of the dectased and prays to 
Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul. 

2. — Boycott Resolution. 

Sir Ali Imam (Bihar), then, on behalf of the Subjects Committee, moved 
the Boycott Resolution, which, the President declared, was the principal re- 
solution of the morning. It ran as follows : — 

The All-India Muslim League emphatically declares that the Statutory Commission 
and the procedure, as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It, therefore, 
resolves that the Muesalmans throughout the country should have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any form. 

Sir Ali IMAM said the Simon Commission had become the subject of 
deep concern and anxiety to the people of India. The procedure was already 
known and did not require a detailed exposition. It was clear, firstly, that 
Indians were excluded from the Commission and, secondly, that the proce- 
dure reduced them to the position of witnesses. The resolution dealt with 
both these points. 

His Majesty's Government had given excuse after excuse for the ex- 
clusion of Indians. The statutory bar had been first brought forward, 
that the Act conceived of a purely Parliamentary Commission, though it 
did not say so in plain terms. As Indians were not represented in Parlia- 
ment, the exclusion of Indians was inevitable. A meaning had thus been 
placed which the statute did not imply. The legal excuse could not, therefore, 
be taken as placing a just and reasonable construction on law. 

Sectarian interests were trotted forth for their exclusion. He did not 
believe that British statesmenship and intellectuality, which stood at such 
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high witer mark* could not find representative Indians. The British Cabinet 
could have taken the simple step of asking the provinoial and central 
Legislatures to elect a panel from among their members or non-members* 
out of whom five could be selected — two Hindus* one Muslim, one European 
Don-offioial and one High Court judge. But all of these must first be 
elected by the popular Legislatures. The British Government would then 
have been absolved from any criticism about Indian representation. 

As regards 'the accusation of prepossessions, there was no individual 
in the world without a prepossession. * But if there are prepossessions, once 
the oath of ofiSce is taken, whether he be British or Indian, he looks upon 
the discharge of his duties as an ofiScial who has got to be dispossessed of 
his prepossessions. And I venture to think that there are many Indians 
who will act on that Commission with a sense of responsibility and not 
allo^^rtheir prepossessions to come in, just as much as any Britisher. Has a 
single Indian judge of a High Court been found to make communal bias and 
not dispense impartial justice ? Was the membership of the Commission 
more honourable and onerous than a High Court judgeship ? Are you 
going to submit to this indignity ? I am a moderate of moderates. I was 
called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my conscience finds it impossible to accept 
this Commission.* 

Their opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not merely 
sentimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The real issue 
was what was the relationship between India and England ? Ours was that 
of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the table of 
British statesmanship. It was another relationship to which they were 
lavishly treated during the war. ‘ We were called partners. We were told 
of the change in the angle of vision. Our blood had mixed in the battle- 
fields of Flanders. I frankly tell you I fully believed that there was a changp 
in the angle of vision, but I have been disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down ? I, for 
one, an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down*. 

He next examined the procedure of the Commission. The position of 
the select committees would be that of witnesses. Ts that partnership? Mr. 
Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commission. Misuse of 
language cannot go farther. They are no more colleagues than petitioners 
in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which has taken away 
from us the position of partners so long as we are treated as petitioners. 
The delegations to London will also be petitioners. Are you going to subs- 
cribe to this arrangement ? (No no.) It is the thin end of the wedge. 
Indians must remember their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians 
to-day assert our right to be treated within the Empire as equal partners and 
if we do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to- 
morrow or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our 
claim will not be heard. That claim that has not behind it that assertion 
which I am urging will never be heard ; but the claim that has behind it the 
force of assertiveness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, 
do not be demoralized by any consideration as to whether this thing would 
be heard or not. If it is not heard to-day, the time is coming when it will 
be heard. If still it is not, we shall not care whether it is heard or not.* 

Continuing. Sir Ali Imam said the resolution had been purposely drawn 
up in terms which would be acceptable to all parties — to those who denied 
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any voice to Paliament) to those who stood for a round table conference and 
to those like him who would have been satisfied with Indian members on the 
Commission. The resolution would meet the wishes ol all those who had not 
only self-respect but had the necessary patriotism to assert without hesitation 
that self-respect demanded that they must participate on equal terms io the 
framing of the constitution of future India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jinnah. — That is the minimum. 

Sir Ali Imam. — Yes, that is our minimum. You as a responsible body of 
members of the All-India Muslim League will not hesitate to give your un- 
animous support the resolution couched in terms not intemperate but sober. 
There was no feeling of resentment in the resolution, concluded Sir Ali Imam. 

Mr. Yakub HASAN (Madras) said his experience of the failure of the 
boycotts organized by the non- co-operators had made him sceptic about the 
success of another boycott. But he was glad that the country’s attitu#! had 
proved him to bo wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-members of the 
Government wore for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Rahim, on one side, and Sir 
Muhammad Shaft, on the ottier. Unless the session laid down the outlines 
for the future constitution, the boycott would not be as fully effective as 
they would like it to be. 

By this time attendance had grown very considerable, and Dr. Ansari 
was given an ovation as he entered the hall. 

Mr. TAMIZ-UD-DIN, opposed the resolution. He said the exclusion 
of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but he asked when before had under 
British rule Indians been given the right to participate. Only a cefrarais- 
sion with a majority of Indians would have been acceptable. ‘ We have not 
been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.’ It was said 
India had won the right of equality during the war. But since then, non- 
co-operation had been launched and failed. There were in India two schools 
of thought- Those who would take nothing from England would logically 
boycott the Commission, (“ Mr. Mohamed Ali.” — Hear, hear,) thou'^h such 
course would be of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government out of fear of India, at some future date, going out of 
the Empire was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. These men 
should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmins and the depressed classes would go before the Com- 
mission, The Muslims were also a depressed class under economic slavery 
to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott when the other depressed 
classes did not do it 1 Tt will do some harm to the whole of India and from 
the Mahomedan point of view it will be suicidal. Do not fritter away your 
energies in boycott. If you can agree upon a constitution and can compose 
your differences, that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead’s challenge 
and if after that your demands are satisfied, if England goes back upon pro- 
mises, then it will be time to consider what steps to follow to bring England 
down upon her knees, if that is at all possible. If you boycott the Com- 
mission now, you will be putting the cart before the horse. England l)|is 
given you a challenge to draw up a constitution. If we can agree, there can- 
not be any purpose in boycott.’ 

Maulana Mohamed ALI replying to Mr. Tamiz-ud'Din, asked, if the 
speaker was a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust to 
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him the taek of hie household management? So it was that no nation could 
concede to another nation the right of rule over it. The Germans were 
better organisers than Englishmen. Would Englishmen, therefore, surrender 
their country to German rule ? 

‘I admit/ proceeded Mr. Mohamed Ali, *I am unfit to wrest the rule 
hack from Eiiglinh hands, but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the preamble of the Act of 1919. My 
quarrel is not with the jury. Even if it bad consisted of Indians exclusively, 
my obiection would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 members of Parliament, not 70 will pass the test and 
these will bo those who are untrue to India’s salt/ 

Miss Mayo, continued Mr. Mohamed Ali, had been supplied information 
by imtjsrial service men. He had proof with him of a letter written by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to Mr. Coatman, asking for a subsidy for the 
“ Aligarh Mail.*’ C‘ Voices ’’.-Head it.) 

The speaker said it ran — ‘ I introduce to you Mr. Jaffry, editor, 
** Aligarh Mail.” Will you please pay him fronj. September to January? 
(Shame.) Will you please give him general advice and give him also practical 
tips. — Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin.’ 

Mr. Mohamed Ali. — It is this class of people who come to tell us not 
to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity. 

Beverting to the subioct of the Statutory Commission, Mr. Mohamed 
Ali said the British Government already made up their mind on the subject 
of changes in the constitution. No Hindu was going before the Commission. 
So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of Muslims. The 
Britishers’ game was only to grant something to one community af'^ujst 
another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not boi^eve 
that for a little gain the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. If they 
did, with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and ask 
them to adopt the Muslim faith ? 

Mr. Jaffry, ex-editor of “ Aligarh Mail,” testified to the letter quoted 
by Mr. Mohamed Ali having been given to him by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and 
his having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government. 

Mr. Barkat ALI, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said oven assuming 
that the final responsibility lay with Parliament, the inclusion of Indians on 
the reportir g body could not have interfered with that responsibility. Place- 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League -as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-esteem. 

Mr. Chagla, Secretaiy, Bombay Provincial Muslim League, asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus ? They 
must join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed (Bengal) asked whether British rule had made 
Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din go so low as to call Muslims depressed classes. 

' h^aulana Zafar Ali, of Lahore, declared that with the exception of those 
who worshipped official pottage, the whole Punjab was with them. When 
what they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabha element had surrendered 
itself to the Congress, will the Muslims must not hesitate ? 

Mrs. BESANT then addressed the gathering. She said every invader 
before the British had identified himself with the people of India and had 
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settled down and become Indians. The Britishers had, however, remained 
foreigners. They extended their domains by resorting sometimes to fraud 
and sometimes by setting Indians against Indians. The Britishers had 
wielded authority but had never become Indians. During the war Mr. 
Asquith had stated that foreign yoke would be intolerable and had called 
upon Indians to help. 

Mrs. Besaut declared that since she entered public life 53 years ago, she 
bad claimed homo rule. ‘No one nation has the right to govern another. 
(Hear, hear.) The life of a people may change, but the nation remains in- 
destructible. It is as eternal as God Himself and to deny the right to that 
nation of self-government is treason against humanity as a whole. Those who 
live in India should identify themselves with her life and national struggle. 
My own fundamental objection to the Commission is that it is a step back- 
ward.* ^ 

Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had through the Duke of Connaught 
sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the beginning of 
Swaraj within the Empire and how this exclusively foreign Commission was 
appointed and how it wfs to go back even on the existing Reforms, ‘ Wo 
have the right to rule ourselves and it is in the assertion of this right that I 
voted in the Congress for national independenoe.* The Prince of Wales had 
wisely called this Commonwealth of Nations. Domination must disappear 
and every nation must be willing partner in the commonwealth on the basis 
of mutual service. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could join to support it. She was not sorry that even two or throe Iiidiaris 
were not appointed on the Commission as that might have made them 
linger on by accepting half a loaf instead of full. Conclu&ing, she made an 
impassioned appeal for boycott of this foreign Commission. 

The resolution of Sir Ali Imam was put to the vote and was declared 
carried amidst acclamation by an overwhelming majority, only two dissenting. 

3. — Joint Electorate. 

Mr. Barket ALI next moved the compromise resolution, on behalf of the 
Subjects Committee, adopting the Delhi proposals and the Congress settle- 
ment, subject to the modification that separate electorates, which are inevitable 
under the present circumstances, will be abandoned in favour of general 
electorate with reserved seats only after Sind is actually constituted into a 
and the separate province North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan are 
actually granted the same reforms as other provinces. The resolution ran as 
follows ; — 


Constitution fob India, 

The All-India Muslim League authorizes the Council of the League to appoint a sub- 
committee to confer with the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress and 
such other organizations as the council may think proper for the purpose of diafting a 
constitution for India, in which the interests of the Muslim community will be safegaarded, 
having regard to the following proposals, which the League approves of and adopts, and 
subsequently take part in the National Conyention which is going to take place in Delhi 
in March next, as suggested by the Indian National Congress. * 

Sind and Fbontibb Pbovinobs. 

(1) That Sind should be separated from tbe Bombay Presidency and constituted into 
a separate autonomous province. 
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(2) That reformfl should be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province and 
in Baluchistan, placing them on the same footing as the other provinces. 

(M) That in the present circurostances the representation of Mussalmans in the 
different Legislatures of the country through separate electorates is inevitable and that the 
Muslims will not accept any scheme involving a surrender of this valuable right unless and 
until Bind is actually constituted a separate autonomous province and reforms, as aforesaid, 
are actually introduced in the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan provinces. When 
these requirements are fully satisfied, the Muslims will be prepared to abandon separate 
electorates in favour of joint electorate with reservation of seats, ffxed on the basis of the 
population of different communities, subject to what is stated hereinafter ; 

(i) In Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Muslim majority 
shall make the same concessions with regard to the proportion of seats reserved to the 
Hindu minority that the Hindu maj irity in other provinces would make to Muslim minor- 
ities over and above the proportion of the population of the provinces which shall be the 
minimum basis. 

In the central Legislature, Muslim representation sbail not be less than (?) 

RELiGioue Settlement, 

The League further resolved bodily to incorporate in the text of the above resolution 
the piovisions in the Madras Congress settlement regarding liberty of conscience, religious 
legislation in legislatures, the cow and music question and conversion. 

Mr. Barkat Ali said the resolution repeated their old position, with this 
important exception that for the first time in the history of the League there 
was a change in its angle of vision. ‘We are offering by means of this change 
a sincere hand of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who have 
ob.icctfd to the principle of separate electorates.^ If the Hindus .joined the 
Muplim demand and the Government, Sind could be separated and the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan be given reforms. But unless these con- 
ditions were fulfilled, Muslims would not be able to give up separate elec- 
torates. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it. He said the Congress Committee had sat till 2 o^clock at night and the 
PlinduB fought Hindus to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the 
Mussalmans to speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and 
earn the everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. 

Maulana Zafar All Khan said that lakhs of Muslims today all over India 
were crying against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A 
time would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to 
exist. But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that 
the principle of adult suffrage should be made another condition to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Muslims were economically poorer and 
adult suffrage would be the only remedy. 

Mr. Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the return of 
Muslim commissioners in overwhelming numbers in Chittagong and elsewhere. 
This had happened in spite of the zemindar and Mabajan infiuencos, because 
the Muslim consciousness had now been roused. Here was a chance for 
the best men to be returned. ‘ Some say separate electorate is our “ magna 
charta.’* 1 deny that. We have a right to exist and on that right we stand- 
Let us give a lead to the masses.’ 

•Mr. Aziz-ul-Haq (Bengal) proposed that the discussion on the matter be 
deferred for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Haq supported Mr. Barkat Ali. He contested the state- 
ments of Mr. Wahid Hussain and declared that with the exception of two 
municipalities in east Bengal, there was no other municipality with a Muslim 
majority. The fate of the Bengal Pact bad shaken bis faith. 
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Mr. Akram Khan (Bengal) warned the delegates against adult suffrage, 
proposed by Mr. Zafar AH, which would reduce, according to census, the 
Muslim majority in Bengal. He wanted the speakers to state frankly what 
their views were. 

Dr. Besant's Acceptance 

At this stage, Dr. BESANT announced her acceptance of the proposals. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorate with reserved 
seats. She, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolution re- 
garding the creating of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan and would see that this change was made in the Bill ; other- 
wise she would not work for its passage in the House of Commons. She, 
however, foresaw no diflficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD declared that by the Lucknow Pact th#y had 
sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the door 
for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Mussalmans in India. 
The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured Muslim 
representation, but what w^s vital for the existence of the community was 
the recognition of its numorcial strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of affairs as would guarantee to them in the future of 
India a proper share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure, but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time 
five provinces of which no less than throe (Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. If the Muslims 
did not recognize this great step they were not lit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces and whatever* treat- 
ment Hindus accorded in the nine provinces, Muslims would accord the same 
treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a great gain ? Was 
not a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights 1 

Mr. JINN AH said those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, but did not get that support which they expected 
from their Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May in Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. Ho emphasized that 
every one was not expected to agree to every word or every clause of the 
long resolution before them but so far as the spirit of it was concerned ho 
was in favour of it. All his public life ho had believed in doing his best 
to carry his people with him. When he came to Calcutta, he had no doubt 
that some opponents would blame them for having adopted the resolution 
that they were going to adopt. But in this League he found an overwhelming 
majority for the resolution. 

* These proposals', proceeded Mr. Jinnah, ‘ are the outcome of many 
heads. You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every word and 
every clause of this long resolution. But so far as the spirit of the pro^ 
posals is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to both communities. We 
have got a majority in this house, but shall we be able to carry the majority 
in the country 1 Nothing will please me more, but at the same time it 
will be fair to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied that the majority 
of Musalmans throughout the country are in favour of it. That remains to 
be decided and ft will be our business to try our best to make the people 
understand and convince them, to carry them with us, because on merits 
1 am convinced that this proposal is the finest thing that can happen to 
Musalmans and to India.’ 

57 
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Mrs. Sarojini NAIDU said Manlana Abul Kalam Azad had struck the 
only Dote that was necessary) namely) that they should not look at the settle* 
ment in the petty spirit of traders. The Indian National Congress was not 
a sectarian body. It adopted the Muslim proposals because they were so 
just and so reasonable and not as the price paid for Muslim co-operation in 
the national struggle. She would ask them to see that the great democratic 
spirit of Islam and the great metaphysical spirit of Hinduism should mingle 
to make for Indian nationhood. 

Major Graham POLE) on being called upon to address the gathering, said 
he belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr. Lansbury, that no 
nation had been made by God that was fit to rule another nation. They 
believed that good government was not a substitute for self-government. 
Eve ry^ people had something to contribute to the world^s progress, if allowed 
self-determination. As for Lord Birkenhead, he had heard hard things about 
him. But Lord Birkenhead had been the greatest unifier of India for genera- 
tions. On his return he would tell the Secretary of State so. The speaker 
said that by coincidence he had attended the Lucknow Congress and also the 
Madras Congress, at both of which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. 
The Madras settlement was even greater than the Lucknow one. The one 
thing wanted was that evoiT Indian should be proud of being an Indian, so 
that like Homans he could say T am a citizen of India and that is enough.* 
He was sorry why they so much read British history. He felt humble when 
he read Indian history, which should make Indians tremendously proud of 
themselves. 

Finally, Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 
members were sincerely anxious to do their best for India and if due to the 
long distance there was not a proper understanding of the Indian situation, 
let them not misunderstand India’s friends in England, who were doing their 
best every day to bring about a better understanding and to work for that 
Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him would see India in their life time 
attain triumphantly. 

Both the amendments having been withdrawn, the resolution of Mr. 
Barkat Ali w’as put and declared carried unanimously amidst cheers. 

A small sub-committee was appointed to recommend changes in the rules 
and the session was adjourned till next day. 


THIRD DAY-- 1 ST J AHV ARY^l 928, 

Other Resolutions. 

Hesuming its session in the town hail this afternoon, the All-India Muslim 
League adopted a resolution condemning the action of Sir Muhammad Shafi 
and his colleagues in rebelling against the authority and decision of the Council 
of the Jjeague to hold its session in Calcutta and purporting to hold one at 
Lahore in contravention of the constitution of the League. The meeting 
Ibrthetr opined that the responsibility for causing a split among the Mussal- 
mans at this critical juncture in the history of the community must rest upon 
Sir Muhammad. 

The meeting next adopted a resolution regretting that the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League had flagrantly defied the authority of the present 
body of the League and deemed it essential as a matter of disciplinary 
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principle that the oonstitution and authority of the League should be main* 
tained and upheld. In the circumstances the only course open to the League 
was to disaffiliate the Punjab Piovincial Muslim League and it was resolved 
that this body should be disaffiliated and the Muslims of the Punjab called 
upon to constitute a provincial Muslim League truly representative of the 
Punjab. 

Speaking on the resolution) Maulana Mahomed Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League and he should have liked that an opportunity be given to 
Sir Muhammad Shafi to justify his conduct) but the way Sir Muhammad had 
behaved left no other course open. 

The Lf^ague also decided, on the motion of the president Maulvi 
Mahomed Yakub, to call upon the Mussalmans of India to lend full support 
to the project of the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others to start ^ daily 
Muslim newspaper at Lucknow. 

The remaining resolutions condemned firing on the Mahomedans at Kul- 
kati and the Government's refusal to institute an enquiry into the occurrence 
and the refusal of a passport to Mr. Saklatvala to return to India, resented 
the action of the Central Provinces Government in refusing to issue reports of 
Mr. Awari's health and demanded the release or trial in open court of the 
Bengal Ordinance prisoners. 

At the request of the president, Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA ad- 
dressed the meeting and, in an impassioned appeal for unity, said that the 
responsibility for the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to tlfb ques- 
tion of cow killing or music before mosques and the Pandit thought that it 
was yet possible for them to sit down and arrive at some conclusion to settle 
the matter. As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
differences and misrepresenting them to the civilised world outside and by 
their own action they were perpetuating their own serfdom. The Pandit 
recalled Plassey and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable occur- 
rences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and power. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit characterised it as a 
God-given opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as possible. 

Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them 
to be united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to each other and to 
have confidence in each other, always remembering that they were Indians 
first and Hindus and Mussalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there 
would be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. JINN AH declared : — A constitutional war 
has been declared on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are not 
to come from our side. Let the Government sue for peace. We are denied 
equal partnership. We will resist the new doctrine to the best of our power. 
Jallian walla Bagh was a physical butchery, the Simon Commission is butchery 
of our souls. By appointing an exclusively white Commission, Lord Birken- 
head has declared our unfitness for self-Government. I welcome *Pandit 
Malaviya and I welcome the hand of fellowship extended to us by Hindu 
leaders from the platform of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabba. For, 
to me this offer is more valuable than any concession which the British 
Government can make. Let us then grasp tbe hand of fellowship. This is 
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indeed a bright day* and for achieving this unity thanks are due to Lord 
Birkenhead. 

In declaring the session closed, the president described it was a success- 
ful one, having regard to the quantity and quality of the work done. 


The Rival Lahore Session. 

The Lahore section of the All-India Muslim League, which was wavering 
till the evening the 30th December, and was anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the Calcutta section having learnt of the Calcutta decision not to postpone 
the meei|>ng, also made up its mind to hold the session at Lahore the next day. 

Twenty-five persons and institutions had sent either telegrams or letters 
from different parts of the country, approving of the Lahore session of the League. 
These included messages from the Muslim Federation (Bombay), the Anjuman 
Ittihad-i-Islamia (Poona), the Khilafat-ul-Masih (Qadian) and the hon. Sir Maho- 
med Fakhruddin (Bihar). 

The Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League commenced on the 31st 
December in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at 11-25 a.m. The hall was crowded. 
Lord Headley was cheered as he entered the hall. At 11-20 the president- 
elect and chairman of the Reception Committee entered the hall in procession, 
accompanied by prominent members of the Reception Committee. Prominent 
Punjab Khilafatists including Dr. Muhammad Alam, Malik Lai Khan, Chaudhri 
Afzal Haq and Shaikh Hissam-ud-Din were also present. 

Th^ee hundred and fifty-two delegates attended the session, 300 from the 
Punjab, ''21 from the United Provinces, 12 from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, six from Bombay and Delhi, each, four from Calcutta and three from Sind, 

Syed Amir Ali’s Message. 

Messages expressing inability to attend the League and wishing it success 
were read from a number of Mahomedans from different parts of the country. 
A message was received from Syed Amir Ali (London), which said that the 
policy of boycott was prejudicial to the interests of India, specially to minority 
interests. 


The Welcome Address. 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying tnat he observed 
with a feeling of sadness that some of their piominent brethien who should have 
been present here to-day were absent. The small body of Muslims holding their 
nieeting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to understand the seriousness 
of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Referring to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the decisioh of 
an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Commission 
was not hastily adopted. It was the result of profound knowledge and painful 
experience of the treatment meted out to them by the Hindus. There was no 
other course open to them but to come to this conclusion. The Muslims as a 
minority community must vindicate their rights and the only chance under the 
circumstances was to approach the Simon Commission with manly composure 
and seek justice from it. 

» Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan then enunjerated the following Muslim demands : — 
(i) separate representation in the various legislatures and local bodies on a 
population basis, (2) a system of separate electorates, (3) separation of Sind from 
Bombay, (4) grant of reforms to the Frontier Province and Baluchistan, and 
(5) adequate Muslim share in the services. 

Referring to the last demand, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said : — We declare it 
most emphatically that, while we have no desire to infringing^ on the rights o£ 
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Others, we strongly^ resent our rights being infringed on by others. We shall 
wait to see what notice Government take of our complaint in this connection. 
If I were literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, I would 
say better a terrible end than terror without end. 

Concluding, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said that if further extension of the re- 
forms was made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial 
autonomy as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. 
It was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved the modern civilisa- 
tion from utter ruin. Was it possible that with such a record and equipment 
for self-government, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said : — It is not yet too late 
to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter the magic 
word that we are united and the world will bow before you. Keep silent and 
you remain in bondage. Together we can master even hostile fate. But if you 
do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the blame will rest with you. ^ 

President's Address. 

The president, Sir Muhammad Shafi then delivered his presidential address. 

• sincerely convince^’, said he, ‘ that in the existing political conditions 

in this country, joint electorate, whether with or without reserved seats, would 
be certain to furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the two 
communities and would in consequence be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Indian nationalism.’ He ridiculed the suggestion that separate elec- 
torates had been the cause of inter-communal friction. He pointed out that 
separate communal electorates were first introduced as a result of the Minto- 
Morley Reforms and for a period of years since their introduction the two great 
communities lived in an atmosphere of mutual co-operation and good-will. One 
of the basic principles of the modern system of democratic government w5s that 
the legislature should be really representative of the peo^e. The system of 
electorates in India must, therefore, be so framed as to give the fullest scope to 
the real representation of the population, including the Adi-Hindus and labour. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said what concerned the Muslim 
community, in particular, was the provision in the Reforms Scheme of 1921 that 
the present Commission was to consider the working of the franchise and the 
constitution of electorates, including the important matter of retention of com- 
inunal representation. He, therefore, requested all to settle their political 
differences and then present a united demand on behalf of India regarding the 
next step in the constitutional advance. A unanimous demand thus made would 
be irresistible, no matter what the constitution of the Royal Commission might be. 

^ The Muslim League, therefore, should call upon the sister communities to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of inter-communal political controversies and 
to prepare a scheme of constitutional reforms which, while satisfying the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Indian political intelligentsia, would at the same time 
ensure to the Muslim community and other minorities in India enjoyment of their 
just lights and the satisfaction of their reasonable aspirations. 

He urged the appointment of a committee to collaborate with the committees 
appointed by other organisations to evolve a satisfactory scheme and to bring 
about unanimity of public opinion. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi demanded the introduction of constitutional and ad- 
ministrative reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency. The speaker discussed at length the future 
reforms and said the existing control of the Secretary of State in departments 
dealing with internal affairs was not conducive to the best interests of aijminis- 
tmtion. He suggested that the Government of India be relieved of the irksome 
chains with which they were bound in this respect. 

^ Detailing his suggestions for immediate reforms in the central and pro- 
vinci^ machineries, he urged ‘‘ inter alia ” that the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment be placed in charge of one member ; and an additional civilian member 
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for the Army be appointed to take his place within the Indian Cabinet ; and 
membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council be increased to eight, four of 
whom should be Indians. He also opined that in the central Government the 
member or members in charge of transferred subjects be selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people in the central Legislature and should 
be made responsible to it for their administration. As for diarchy in the pro- 
vinces, Sir Muhammad Shafi remarked that this interesting experiment should 
now be abandoned and they should revert to the ; principle of unitary provincial 
Governments. 

He then dwelt on the legality or otherwise of the meetings of the council of 
the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi on November 20th and December 
II, respectively. He said he was elected president of the League by both the 
council meetings and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved of his election 
and the council of the All-India Muslim League thus became “ functus officio 
As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual meeting were 
concerned it was obvious that where the validity of a decision depended on the 
agreeA'ent of two parties, no one of them had any power to set it aside after the 
necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at. The pretence of Dr. 
Kitchlew to call the meeting of December I ith was the statement issued to the 
press by him that he (Sir M, Shafi) would relinquish the presidentship in favour 
of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing tq support separate Muslim 
electorates. 

That, said Sir Muhammad Shafi, was obviously a matter between the Aga 
Khan and himself and until he finally tendered his resignation of the president- 
ship, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the council to decide 
what had already been finally settled on November 20th. Therefore, the meeting 
held on December I Ith was entirely illegal and he did not know under what 
rule and authority Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was elected president of the Calcutta 
session of the League, yesterday. This election took place without even sending 
any intimation to members of the council of the All-India Muslim League, who 
were in Lahore, and, therefore, as they truly elected president of the All-India 
Muslim League, Sir Muhammad Shafi declared the meeting in Calcutta as illegal. 

The League then adjourned and formed into a subjects committee to discuss 
draft resolutions which were put before the open session which met again in 
the afternoon at 3-30 p. m. 

I. — Invitation to Non-Muslim Communities. 

Mr. Ghuznavi (Bengal) moved the first resolution, which ran as follows 

‘ This annual session of the All-India Muslim League invites the leaders of all 
non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactory settlement with the 
Muslim community, before the Royal Commission begins its work, regarding the 
future constitution of India and the rights and interests of the Muslim community 
as embodied in the foregoing resolutions, with a view to a joint preparation of a 
draft constitution for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and 
interests of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory Com- 
mission or the British Parliament or both.’ ^ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to boycott 
the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. Points of 
order were raised by Mr. Afzal Haq and Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that the speech 
the mover was reading had no relevancy to the subject under discussion. 

The president allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes Mr. Aurengzeb Kan (Frontier Province) also rose to a 
point of order and asked the president to inform the house on which resolution 
the mover was making the speech. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan asked the president whether there was any time 
liinit fof the mover of the resolution. 

Amidst constant interruptions, Mr. Ghuznavi had to hurry through his speech. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, seconding the resolution, said their experience of 
the non-co-operation days showed that the boycott of the Commission would not 
succeed. They should, therefore, put their heads together and Irame a consti- 
tution for India, which they should place bef(»:e the Simon Con^ssion and if that 
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was not accepted there would be time for a boycott. He did not believe that 
they had been insulted by the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The 
insult was in the appointment of the Commission itself. He therefore advised that 
they should not talk of boycott at that stage. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, (Khilafatist, Punjab) next rose to speak and was 
greeted with loud shouts of *Allah-o-Akbar’ by the Khilafatists who had turned 
out in greater strength in the afternoon session than in the morning session. He 
said if a mutual understanding with sister communities in India was their objec- 
tive, they should devote their attention to that question ; why should they bring 
in the Royal Commission at all in the resolution ? 

At this stage the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the Khilafat- 
ists when the president nad to appeal for order. On this more confusion followed 
and Dr. Muhammad Alam and Malik Lakshan, Khilafat leaders, had to come 
on the ** dais ” and appeal to the audience to stop all shouting. Within a few 
minutes order was restored and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continuing, said that because 
the boycott programme during the non-co-operation days failed that ^as no 
reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal Commission. He believed 
that no programme in the world was ever carried out completely or successfully 
to the satisfaction of all. As Mussalmans it was their duty to convert the whole 
world to Islam. Had they been able to do it ? If they had not, should they give 
up Islam? After 50 years %of begging, all that the Government had given them 
was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end-all of Mussalmans ? 
From his own experience in the Punjab Legislative Council he could say that they, 
the Mussalman members of the Council, by co-operating with the Government, had 
gained nothing. For six years the Government took advantage of the Muslim 
co-operation and when it found that the Hindus and Mussalmans were fighting 
with each other and Mussalmans^ co-operation was no longer necessary, it did 
not care for them. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution, but as he had exceeded 
the time limit the president asked him to resume his Seat. • 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, (United Provinces), supporting ^he resolution, said 
the boycott would do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their 
interests by swallowing poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 

An Amendment. 

Dr. Muhammad Alam (Punjab, Khilafatist), in moving an amendment 
proposing the deletion of the last portion of the resolution, said the resolution 
was really divided into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, leading 
them nowhere. He could, however, understand the sense of the first portion 
of the resolution, but the second portion, in his opinion, was meaningless. 
They should not welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white Commission 
the British Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg and accept as 
a gift even if the whole of India was given to him. (Hear, hear). They would not 
gain anything by bowing before the Commission and kissing the feet of its 
members. 

Mian Shah Nawaz, Punjab, supporting the resolution said that he refused 
to believe that all Mussalmans were flatterers of the Government and possesssed 
slave mentality. Mussalmans at times of need and crisis had sacrified even their 
lives. What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in framing a constitution 
for India the interests of the seven crores of Muslims must be safeguarded. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, (Punjab), supported the amendment and said 
he was entirely in favour of the first part of the resolution and did not believe 
that any Mussalman would oppose it, but the second part of the resolution wanted 
to divide them and raise a controversial issue. If the League was anxious to pass 
a resolution regarding the Commission, it could do so in the form of a separate 
resolution. The acceptance of the amendment did not prevent them froiik bring- 
ing a fresh resolution on the Commission and it would be still open to them either 
to welcome or boycott it. He had wired to Mr. Jinnah that the boycott question 
should not be brought forward at the Calcutta session of the League. He 
appealed to the audience not to be misled by the idea that because many promi- 
nent Musalxxiane were present in the gathering, who were in favour of welcoming 
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the Commission, they should suspend their own judgment. They should not 
forget that equally capable and self-sacrificing Muslims had gathered in Calcutta 
to discuss this very question and they should not ignore their views. 

Mr, Aurangzeb Khan (Frontier Province) said he knew full well that the 
Commission will not bring any special blessings for them, but if it was boycott the 
Muslim interests would suffer. 

Mr. Anis Ahmad (Bombay) said that Muslims would not gain anything from 
Hindus, who treated their own brethren (the depressed classes) as untouchables. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay) said for five years he was connected with 
the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements, but he could not understand the 
policy of Mr. Jinnah and the boycotters. 

Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar (Punjab) supported the amendment. He was sorry 
to see that they were all blaming the Hindus, but the fact was that more of their 
rights were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslims 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab got whatever they 
wanted by their determined agitation. He wished the Muslims had turned their 
attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the British and had not blamed 
the Hindus. 

Mr. Zafarulla Khan, (Punjab), said that if they wanted to end the British 
domination, either they should rise in an armed revolt or submit to a Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The first was not possible and, therefore, they should 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and submit their views before it, especially 
when the Hindus were doing active propaganda and placing their views before 
the British public in England. 

Sheikh Hissamuddin (Punjab Khilafatist) supported the amendment and said 
that if the Mussalmans could stand on their own legs no power on earth could 
destroy them and there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commission 
at this stage. 

Dr. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by the presi- 
dent, but before he put the resolution to the vote the president wanted to speak 
on the resolution anh said that by keeping away from the Commission they would 
invite an “ exparte ” decree against them. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, at this stage, rose to a point of order and asked whether 
the president, being chairman, could speak for the resolution. 

Dr. Alam asked whether it was fair for the president to do so. 

The president said he had every right to speak as he was not occupying the 
position there as Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The amendment of Dr. Alam was then put to the vote and declared lost by 
the president. 

Dr. Alam and Mr. Afial Haq claimed a division. The \otes were counted by 
provinces. It was found that Bengal, the U. P., Bombay, Delhi, and the Frontier 
Province were against the amendment and of the Punjab delegates 63 were in 
favour of the amendment and loi against. 

Dr. Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab votes. The president 
refused to recount the vote and declared the amendment lost and the original 
resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion **and uproar now followed, 
which continued for some time, and the Khilafatists, headed by Dr. Alam, left the 
hall shouting, * Shame, shame ’ at the president and the organisers of the League^ 

Other Resolutions. 

Order being restored, the following resolution moved by Mr. Yamln Khan 
were then passed unanimously. 

“This meeting of the All-India Muslim League declares that neither the 
proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity at Delhi on 
Marclv 2nd 1927, in their original form nor in their amended form as passed by 
the Congress at Madras are acceptable to the Mussalmans of India.” 

The following three resolutions were put from the chair and passed unani- 
mously. 

The first urged the introduction of constitutional reforms in the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the second urged the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
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with a reformed constitution of its own, and the third api>ointed a committee of 27 
members with Sir Muhammad Shaft, “e\-officio” member, to devise a scheme of 
constitutional advance and to coliaboiate with the committees appoinu^d by other 
Indian organisations to frame a cons’ itution (or India on the p'-inciples adopted 
by the Lahoie annual session. 

Sir Muhammad Itjhal moved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community in Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of ns majoiity rights in the provincial Councils, and urged the Govern- 
ment to lemove this injustice done to the Muslims m 1921. 

This was also passed unanimously. The League then adjouincd. 

SECOND D AY-- 1 ST J AN U ARY 1 9 2 7, 

The AlMndia Muslim League reassembled to-day at 12-30 p.m. The atten- 
dance,* was thin and the Khilafatists were not present. The piesulent read 
two messages, which he had 1 eceived (rom Bengal. The ftist message, signed 
by ten Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A. H. Gha/navi, Dr. Suhrawaulyj^Khan 
Bahadur Inidad-ud-din Ahmed, Deputy Piesidcnt, Bengal Counc.I, Sahibzaba Ali 
Naqi and olheis, stated that Bengal (.p:ni<*n was bchm I the Lahore session and 
wished it success and asked Mi. Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory 
Commission. The second message was from (our Ih ngal meml^ers o( the All- 
India Ml. slim League, who le^retted their absence but lecognised the Lahore 
session anti asked the piesident to c mnt on their votes for the Statutoi y Com- 
missii n. 

Earmaiking of Gian s-in-aid for Muslims. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan moved the ft st lesolution today, which aksed the 
Guveinmcnt to earmaik a reasimable share of the bonuses and gi anis-in-aid 
mean* (or varioi s nair n-building depaitments for the purpose o( the Muslim 
Con munry. He said his expenence of the United Provinces and of ihc Maho- 
medans in oihei pi evinces was that a veiy large part ol the giants eai-m^rked 
for educaiion w'as not spent on Muslim education. Whenevty they had tried to 
ask foi more in( ney for Muslin. s they had been clubbed as icactionanes. Thcre- 
foi e they had n ) o her aliei native but to demand that the Maltomcf’ans sh )uld 
be given an adequate proportion of giants, otherwise they woiilo be deprived 
of those advan'agts vvh ch they weie entitled to get fiom the Govein nent. 

Mr. bhuja ud-din su, -ported the rcsdiition which was earned. 

Roun I Table Confcicnce ol Muslim Leagues. 

Mr. Masuclul Hasan (United Piovinces) ih.n moved a resolution authorising 
the piesidtnt to call a louncl table cunfeience of Musbm Leaguers of all oigan- 
isations to bung about unity of thought in political ideals amongst the Muslims 
o( India and Said they should make every eftoi t to unite the vanous differing 
clemen s aiiK.n - Muslims. It was extremely uniortunatethaitheyweresohope- 
kss’y divided tspccially at this juncture, when one set of resolutions was being 
discussed at Calcutta and another at Lahore. 

Ml. Gul Mahamniad (Punjab), seconding the resolution, Said that their 
differences would be exploited by a third party and they would gain nothing from 
the G^vcinment if they went on fighting. 

Kaja Gazna'ar All Khan rose to a point of order and asked the president 
whether it was relevant to the subject under discussion to refer to such incidents 
wh.ch took place outside. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A New Constitution for Muslim League. 

Sheik Abdulla (United Provinces) next moved authjristng the council of tha 
AlMndia Muslim League to appoint a committee to draft a new and suitable 
constitution for the Leogue as the present constitution had become cpiitc out of, 
date. The resolution was passed without discussion. • 

Election of OflSce-Bearers. 

He next moved : — 

“The AlMndia Muslim League hereby elects Sir Muhammad Shaft as its presi- 
dent, Sir Muhammad Iqbal as its general secretary and Maulana Has at Mohani 
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as joint secretary. The League also authorises the council to appoint joint secre- 
taries for various provinces and make suitable arrangements for the collection 
and expenditure of the funds of the League and engage such paid servants or 
office-bearers as are necessary in the opinion of the council for carrying out the 
work of the League.’ 

Mr. Ghaznavi (Bengal), seconding the resolution, paid tributes to the many 
qualities of head and heart of the president and said he had great pleasure in 
welcoming Sir Muhammad Shafi as president of the League. Turning to Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known through- 
out India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin bu throughout the world. He 
had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir M. Iqbal as secretary. 
Speaking about Mr. Hasrat Mohani, he said Mr. Mohani needed no introduction 
at his hands. When a man like Mr. Hasrat Mohani had come to their side after 
revising his previous opinion, it was a proof th.it there w^as right and reason on 
their side. 

Mr. Fateh Mohammed (Bombay) supported the resolution. 

kaja Gazanfar Ali Khan, (Punjab) opposed the resolution an 1 said he could 
not understand how they would support such res )luti()ns when they had appoin- 
ted a round table conference to bung about imny among the various sections 
of Mussalmans. They could not ignore the lact ihat another All-India Muslim 
League was being held at Calcutta and that in the*circumstances they should not 
adopt such a course. He had nothing to say against the personality of Sir 
Mohamed Shafi or Sir M. Iqbal, but they should not adopt this resolution in the 
name of the All India League. Mi. Jinnah was alieatiy the president of the 
All-India Muslim Leagme. 

At this stage, the president, interrupting the speaker, said ^No, Mr. Jinnah is 
no longer presuienb He had ceased to be president from June, 1927, when his 
term expiied.’ The president read the rules of the League on this point. 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadiq (Amiitsar) said he had been sitting asaneutial 
sinco yesterday and was watching all the discussions, but today’s debate on this 
resolution compelled him to speak out his mind. He was pained to find that 
objectionable remarks were made by some membeis about Messrs. Jinnah, Ansari, 
Mohamad Ali and Abul Kalam Azad and that such speakers were not stopped 
by the piesident. When the Khilafalisis wer present in the hall yesteiday all the 
supporters of the president were sitting quiet but today, taking advantage of (heir 
absence, they were in a merry mood and passing all sorts of res ilutions. This 
reminded him of the proveib : ‘When the c.it is away the mice are at play.’ He 
had met Dr. Kifchlew on Dec. 14 last at Amritsar, when the latter said that he 
had not resigned the secretaryship of the League. (Voices of ‘ No. no.’) They 
should not take advantage of the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and other 
Muslim lea icis from this session and appoint office-bearers. The time will soon 
come when they would have to meet in conference over the Statutory Commission 
and the framing of a constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their action of today. If they appointed these persons today, they would have to 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir M. Iqbal and Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
not to accept the offices offered to them. After concluding his speech Mr Sadiq 
left the meeting. 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir M. Shafi was 
put to the vote by Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, chan man of the reception committee, 
and w'as carried amidst acclamation. 

Calcutta Unity Conference Decision. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved the last resolution : 

“ This session records its sense of deep regret that the Hindus, as a commu- 
nity, should have rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference regard- 
* mg (Jie question of cow slaughter and music before mosques by means of unani- 
mous resolutions passed at the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, the All-India Aryan 
Congress and now at the Madras session of the Indian National Congress in a 
form not acceptable to Muslims.’ 

This resolution was passed. The session then concluded. 
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C. P, & Berar Hindu Sabha Conference. 

The Central Provinces and Perar Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was 
held on the 6TH AUGUST in the Venkatesh Hall, Nagpur. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out the imperative 
necessity of the Hindu Sangathan and Sudhi movements. 

Sir Sankaran NAIR took the Chair, on beins: proposed and seconded by 
Sir P. K. Bose and the Hon’blc Sir S. M. Chitnavis, Mr. Aney, and others. Sir 
Sankaian thanked the Nagpur people for having accorded him a rousing recep- 
tion, and expressed that the splendid reception was not intended for him personally, 
but f(^r the Hindu cause for which he came to Nagpur. He then delivered his 
speech. The following is the Presidential Address ; — 

I legard my election to preside over vour Conference as a great compliment 
to me. As I do not belong to the Sabha, I shall proceed at once to tell my 
icasnns for supporting the Sabha in its essential activities as I understand them. 

A few years ago our Mahomedan brethren were at a great disadvantage, 
d’hey hid not availed themselves of English education to the same extent as their 
Hindu brethren. They naturally therefore formed their associations to press 
claims, so that they may not suffer by the new reforms. We know advocates go 
often further than is warranted by the justice of the case. The Mahomedans’ 
claims were pressed with a certain vehemence. They cannot be blamed for 
taking every legitimate step to secure their interests. The Government were 
only too willing to meet them half way. It is now acknowledged that the partition 
of Bengal was carried out to assist the Mahomedans. To meet the Bengalee 
agitation to set aside the partition the Mahomedans formed their Muslim League. 
Lord Minto acknowledged their claims to preferential treatment and his view was 
carried out in the reforms with which are associated the names of Lord Morlcy 
and L<ird Minto. When the reforms were next taken up for consideration, the 
Hindus and Mahomedans entered into a pact known as the Lucknow •Pact. 
There was therefoie no Hindu-Mahomedan question. Soon After these reforms, 
Gandhi started his Non-Co-opr ration campaign. lie brought about a co-opera- 
tion between the Hindus and Mahomedans by the practical surrender of the Hindu 
rights to the Mahomedan Khilafat movement. He did not foresee the conse- 
quences nor did the Mahomedan leadeis who were associated with him. The 
latter had accepted Non-violence for the penod of the few months within which 
Gandhi had piomised Home Rule. That period elapsed an 1 three was, as 
everyone might have foreseen, no Home Rule, The Pan-Islamic consciousness, 
however, had been already stimulated. The uneducated classes of Maho- 
medans sought to compel the Hindus to admit their claims. Frightful riots 
were the consequence in Malabar and all over Northern India. This might have 
been foreseen. On the outbreak of war there was an attack by the Mahomedans 
who sympathised with Turkey, on the Hindus in south west Punjab and when 
Gandhi began his Non-Co-operation campaign which was followed by riots against 
the British Government, Hindu temples were attacked and destroyed though 
the Muslim leaders were then co-opeiating with the Hindus. Gandhi continued his 
subservient policy with the result that everywhere, the ignorant classes of Maho- 
medans advanced further claims in spite of their leadeis ; the Hindus were 
alarmed, the tension betw'ecn the two classes became great, the gulf widened 
and finally Gandhi finding it hopeless to deal with the Hindu-Mahomedan 
question retired fiom the field altogether His legacy, however, hampered his party 
and from that time forward the Non-Co-operation or the Congress Party have 
been crying for peace and unity but they have never succeeded in bringing 
about any agreement between the Hindus and the Mahomedans nor is it likely 
that they ever shall. Gandhi’s successor, Mr. C. R. Das, entered into a pact* 
the result of which was, according to Bengal politicians themselves, to embitter 
the feelings between the Bengal Hindus and Mahomedans still further. The 
following is an extract from a signed article by Prof. Ramesh Chandra Banerjee, 
published in the November number of “The Vedic Magazine” of Lahore “The 
stage of degradation which a demoralized community has reached can better be 
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imagined than desciibcd when that community failed, on every occasion of 
necessity, to protect its women. Yet this is the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. In spite of the resounding cries of ‘ Swaraj ’ and “ Hindu-Muslim unity,* 
in the midst of stirring lectures by our patriots (mostly Hindus) appealing to the 
spiiit of independence and manliness of the people, the ineffective plans of our 
leaders for wiccking the Councils and snubbing the Goveinment into submission 
are synch; onising with the most effective schemes of Muslim goondas for the 
most biiital vi«)Iati( n of Hindu won.anhood in the villages of North and East 
Bengal. Gieat * loadeis’ and famous editors are busy with lectures and articles 
on ‘ big* things, so that this tiifling matter, viz., the honour and chas'ity of our 
mothers and sisteis aie left to the metcy of our living ‘ gods,* viz., the Muslims. 
How easy it is foi Muslim goondas to kidnap Hindu giils (married and widowed) 
and how freciueiidy thtse hoinble ou tages occur will be evident from the cases 
cited below, all of which happened within a short space of time.” 

And after giving numerous instances, he adds with reference to the pact of 
Mr. C, R. Das 

“There are very many instances in which responsible Government officials 
of the Islamic pci suasion have shelteied Muslim kidnappers, ravisheis and mtir- 
derets. Then fancy the lot of the weak, helpless and disuni led Hiniius, when 
8o per cent of public posts will be reserved for Muslims, without any reference 
to their qiiallficatums and competency, as provided the Swaraj pact.’* 

Need for a Hindu Sabha. 

The Swaraj or Gandhi party have committed themselves to a line of acd m 
and to a policy which j), .ictically puts it out of their power to eff c^ any lec >n- 
ciliation or to protect Hindus so far as it is in the power of an Indian pditical 
party todo so. It is essential in these circumstances that th‘*e sh )iild be a 
Hindu Sabha to act and do for the Hindus what ihc Muslim League is 
doing for the Mahoinedans. It is possible that dealing wi li each oihei the 
Hindii' Sabha and the Muslim League might be able to co ne to s )nv* agiee- 
ment Othciwise j^idgment might go by default. It seems fairly ceitain that 
the non-co-opeia tion or the Congress paity is a broken reed to reply upon 
for this puipose. It is iis^dess to put (ff this Hindu-Mah medan ques'ion 
to the futuie f<»r solution. Time only widens the gulf. The Cimgiess journals 
at fiist maintained that if Knj ’an I is out of the way and Home Kiile is 
granted the question may be settled between the Hindus and h: M .h )medans : 
but the Mahomedans at once said an 1 the Mus’on League declaied tint unless 
their inteies s are safeguarded iheie should be no fui dier refoi ms. A tei this 
declaration th' o'd Swara] cry has ceased. Gandhi’s paity are n »w p-epared 
apparently to accept any conditions that may be laid down by ihe Mali )medan 
advocates. An)how it is not safe to leave our inteies’s in ’heir ban ,s. 

The Hindus hive decided that joint elcctoi ates are essentia! for peace an 1 
harmony and certain Mahomedan leadeis have recently made a ve-y laii labic 
attempt to bring out an agreement accepting joint elcctoi.ites un lei certain 
conditions. It seems unnecessary to discuss the conditions as our Mihimelan 
btethren are not piepared to accept joint electorates un ler** any ci cuins'nnces. 
And it is quite possible that the Swaraj party will event iially accept the .Maho- 
medan position of separate electoiates and widen the gulf for years to come. 
To show t‘ e difference between the mentality of the Congress party and the 
Hindu Sabha I shall draw your attention to one of the conditions put fo ward by 
the Mahomed an leaders ; one of their conditions is that Sind should 'x* c <nsti- 
luted into a sepaiate province, the reason of course being that it has a pula- 
tion of which the Mahomedans form the majority. On this the Congress passed 
the following resolution : 

‘ Resolution of the Congiess 

“ In rcgaid to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
Province, the committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the redistri- 
bution of Provinces on linguistic basis, a principle that has already been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 

“ The Committee is of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be 
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immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tution on a linguistic basis be dealt with according! >. 

“The Committee is funher of opinion that a beginning may be made by 
constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces.” 

The majority of the people of Sind aie Mahomedans. They naturally 
demand Sind to be constituted into a separate province and the Congress in teims 
agree to the Mahomedan demand, without making it a condition even that the 
Mahomedans sh »uld agree to the geneial piinciple of redistribution of Piovinces 
on a linguistic basis. But the more serious consideration is that they attach no 
weight to the m of Hindus in Sind before their fate is deci..ed. The resolu- 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha is this : — 

“The Mahasabha deprecated any attempt to constitute new Provinces or 
Legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular commu- 
nity. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation o' new 
Provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any piop isals and 
exclusively on their merits.” 

The Mahasabha will be mainly influenced by the opinion of the Hllidus of 
Sind. They have declared that they do not wish the separation of Sind as it 
would place them at the me cy of the Mahomedans which they do not like. It 
appears to me that this Sabha has to act on their view and repudiate the Congress 
resolution which disregards^ the Hindu interests. It shows the danger ol the 
situation and the necessity of the Hindu Sabha to protect Hindu intet ests. The 
necessity of Sangaihan will fiiiilier illustrate this. 

Necessity for Sangathan. 

Let me turn to that aspect of our movement. It is said in the Bengal Ad- 
ministration Report 1925-26: — 

“ The Khilafat agitatit n had fostered aggressive sectarian passions and had 
inculcated a disregard of law and order where it could be repiesented that the 
claims of religion were involved. Upcm the abolition of the Khilafat, fhis ex- 
asperated communal consciousness lemained; unable now*to vent itself upon 
Government, it turned upon the rival community.” This was so in Malabar, 
South-West Punjab and elsewhere. 

What has been the cons^ tjucnce in Bengal? I am unwilling natuially to 
dtsciil»e the situation in my o\sn words. 1 shall refer to the Swaraj oigan : 

*• The cases of the abduction of Hindu women in Bengal have bcco.ue a 
mattei of daily occurrence. Reports published in newspapers present before us 
the hoirible outrages that are being perpetrated upon many a woman in Bengal, 
'Ihe East Bengal and the North Bengal specially are the centres of the nefaiious 
acnvitics of the hooligans and it is there that r good number of women become 
vjc'inis of the list of the goondas. Cases are almost daily repoitetl of abduction, 
assaul s and serious outrages on women from East Bengal and North Bengal. 
But 1 think, a good number of such cases does not come to light for fear of public 
scandal and shame. So the cases of outrages are far more greater and horrible 
than are icported and published in the columns of newspapers,” writes Sunt li 
Devi in “ Forw’ard.” 

“ First, the goondas seem to cany on these abductions in an organised way 
and they have found that no attempts are being made against them either by 
the Government or the public. This has so much embfddcned them that they 
are merrily going on with theii business, and escaping the punishment that is due 
to them in such cases. Secondly, the women in most cases are so weak in 
physique that they cannot defend themselves against the onslaught of their 
enemies and thus fall an easy prey to the rava es of the goondas. 

“ But the public too has a duty towards the women. They have witnessed 
with perfect calmness the terrible oppression and read the reports of outrages 
without being affected, it seems, in the least. But does this callousness b^fit the 
people of Bengal? Do not the brutal oppressions of our mothers and sisters 
touch their hearts ? An ^emphatic no* seems to come from my heaii. If they 
really felt for the unhappy souls they could evince it at least by some means or 
other. But the women have cried in vain for help. Their tcais have not melted 
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the hearts of the people. They have been subjected to inhuman tortures but they 
seemed to have none on earth to resist the goondas and to rescue them from the 
clutches of the lewd. 

“ Should it not inspire the youth of Bengal with the idea of putting an end to 
the organised outrages by the goondas ?” 

I ask why is this so. Is it not due to the fact that Gandhi and the Swarajists 
have entered into a pact with the Khilafat Party to fight the Government and 
they do not wish to do anything which may prejudice the Pact that they are allow- 
ing their women to be thus treated. This is the horrid result of the policy of 
Gandhis and Dases. 

All this op ^ression in Bengal is faciliated by our caste divisions. This is 
what a Professor says in the signed articles to which I have already referred : 

“ But can we expect communal solidarity in a community which is divided 
into hundreds of water-tight compartments? When the Bania is attacked the 
Brahmin keeps aloof, when the Chamar and the Bairagi are victinis of Muslim 
tyranny^ the Kayastha and Baidya look on with indifference. There is only one 
section 'of the Hindu population of Bengal who know unity and cm defend 
their women ; those are Namashudras. These men, through their brave opposi- 
tion to Muslim aggressiveness, have saved, in many places, not only their own 
women and hearth and homes, but the families of high-caste Hindus also. For 
had the tide of Muslim fanaticism and rowdyism been allowed to surge on, un- 
opposed, it would have swept off everything before it — Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
all others. Yet these Namashudras are regarded as untouchables?” 

Objects of the Hindu Sabha. 

This explains the Sangathan movement. In Bengal, the evil appears in an 
exaggearted form. But it exists more or less in various other parts of the country. 
The Hindu Sabha wishes to invite you all to assist them to protect the women 
from these outrages, to organise the Hindu society to make it an organism so that 
every pi.rt of it. every caste or class, may feel any injury inflicted on any one as 
an injury to itself. For that purpose the Hindu Sabha would remove all the res- 
trictions that stand in the way of co-operation between classes, anything which 
is felt by any one as humiliating. I am not in a position to say ard I do not think 
any one is in a position to state whether this object can be achieved throughout 
the length and breadth of India. In some parts of India certain classes approxi- 
mate so much to one another that even fusion may be effected, while in other 
parts the differences between certain classes may be so radical that it will lake 
a long time for the gulf to be bridged. The means will have to vary with locali- 
ties, classes, men etc. But to me it is certain we can go a great way. Personally 
I would go further. The restrictions that now divide classes or castes cannot 
be justified in these days. Few of the four great castes perform their pro- 
per functions but they perform the functions of the other castes. There is no 
sense then in claiming the privileges without the performance of those 
duties. The Non Brahmin castes are generally speaking not disposed to re- 
cognize the rights claimed by Brahmins. Insistence on them will perpetuate 
dissension and discord. The non-caste Hindus are resolved not to submit 
to their position of inferiority and humiliation, A society far more conservative 
than ours, i. e., the Mahomed ans of Turkey, have brushed aside all the 
religious obstacles that stand in the way of our progress. Religion is an institu- 
tion intended for our moral progress and you may be certain that if it stands 
in the way of our moral progress, those rules of conduct must have been intended 
for other times, and conditions. 

The Hindu religion has divided us Hindus into various watertight compart- 
ments. Those compartments are divided by rules imposed upon them for 
reasons which may have been sound in ancient days but many of them have no 
meaniflg at the present time. They appear, on the other hand, mischievous 
in these days when the castes or classes are not confined to the duties or func- 
tions of their caste. But for the violation of their rules, persons, families, groups 
of persons, classes have been put out of caste. Thus for instance for drinking 
in ignorance water from a well used by what is considered a lower class, persons 
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have been put out of caste. There are persons so treated who have not re- 
nounced Hinduism but retain their faith and veneration for the relifjion of their 
fathers. In my opinion, it is only right that they should be taken back into 
Hinduism. 

Similarly there arc persons who have been forcibly converted into Hinduism 
but who are still in faith Hindus and would willingly come back if we would 
receive them. I can see no reason why they should not be taken back. 

Women who have been kidnapped or raped have not been received back 
into caste in Bengal and elsewhere, but have been put out of caste. They have 
to lead a prostitute’s life, unless they are able to find protection in a Mahomadan 
household. It is urged that it is in the interests of women that they should be 
under the protection of a Mahomedan who would protect them against further 
indignity rather than w-ith those who are not able to protect them. If their hus- 
bands or the other Hindu families would not receive them back or, in other words, 
if Suddhi is impracticable or impossible, 1 agree, and Hinduism that cannot pro- 
tect its women had better disappear. That Hinduism is obviously no# fit for 
Swaraj. I have been told by my friends that there is no possibility of a Hindu 
Moslem unity ; if I am right in my views 1 say that unless that unity is desired 
by both and their good faith is shown not by declarations but by acts there is 
no use of seeking it. The proposals now before the public do not show a real 
desire for unity on terms of\quality. Inequality which breeds discord will lead 
to subordination, humiliation and disaster, 

Suddhi A Legitimate Movement. 

Those who maintain that this should not be done are entirely ignorant 
of the past history of the Hindu religion. At one time Buddhism spread over a 
great part of India yet in those parties scarcely a Buddhist is now to be found. 
All of them must have been converted into Hinduism. Asoka sent his missionaries 
all over Asia and converted them all into Buddhism. For our purpose there is 
no difference between Buddhism ami Hinduism. In Southern India there were 
thousands and thousands of Christians at one time. Thei« descendants are all 
Hindus. In Southern India inter-marriages between Christians and Hindus were 
common until legislation interfered with it ; in fact such marriages were cncon- 
raged by the Roman Catholic priests in the hope that the Christian wife would 
persuade her Hindu husband to accept Christianity. And conversions and re- 
conversions were the result. Entire communities were brought into Hinduism; 
their priests were recognired as Brahmins and made it possible to conform into 
a life acceptable to Brahmanism. And their Kings and fighting castes were 
made Kshatriyas. An Englishman highly respected by the Indian Mahomedans 
suggested to me that if we could recognize the Mahomedans as Kshatriyas we 
might be able to assimilate them and overcome all difficulties. In fact Hinduism 
has grown by assimilation and to say that we cannot accept outsiders is showing 
Ignorance of the past. I agree that a community may discard any member 
whom it does not wish to C(mtinue in the community. But there is nothing to 
prevent persons so discarded from forming themselves into a community Hindu 
in faith or by being accepted by any community — Hindu, Buddhist or Jain ; the 
Sudhi movement is therefore perfectly legitimate and will not be opposed by any 
Hindu who has any knowledge of our past. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference reassembled in the afternoon, and adopted resolutions (a) 
paying homage to the late Swami Shraddhanand (b) expressing the opinion that 
a spirit of retaliation would be awakened in the Hindus against the Moslem in 
consequence of the outrages committed by them in their antagonism to Shuddhi 
and Sangathan ; (c) exhorting the Moslem leaders to take necessary steps 
against the commission of heinous offences, and requesting the G ^vernment to 
make a definite announcement regarding the playing of music along thorough- 
fares without molestations by others (d) regretting the Punjab Governmen’t decision 
allowing a Mahomedan deputation against the judgment of Mr. Justice Dulip- 
singh in the Rangila Rasul ” case, (e) repudiating the Moslem demand for 
the stoppage of all music both in private and in public, by Hindus during the 
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Moharrum festival and (f) Strongly recommending the immediate absorption of 
all sub-castes in;o their parent castes, and recommending inter caste marriages 
for the achievement of Sangathan and org^ic unity. The Conference then 
adjourned till next day. 

Joint Electorates Approved. 

The Conference reassembled on the yTfi AUGUST and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions 

Such Hindus as embrace Islam or Christianity and are reconverted should 
be taken back into Hinduism, and absorbed into iheir original castes. 

The ne'ct motion called upon the Hindus to abolish untouchability, and 
recommended the taking of steps for its ultima;e extinction. 

The establishment of an orphanage, called the Shraddhanand Alaya, for 
helpless persons who fall into the clutches of Christianity or Islam” was 
advocated by the next motion. 

The Conference then passed a resolution accepting the proposal for Joint 
Electoi*atcs ; and hopping that the Moslem community would resist the tempt- 
ation of soidid communalism, as held out in the conditions foreshadowed by Mr. 
Jinnah; and expressing the view that the proposal for the separation of Sind 
should not be entertained, as it was based on the pernicious principle of creating 
a new province for the purpose of creating a majority of the Moslem community. 

Frontier Administration. 

The Conference declared that, in view of the fact that Baluchistan and the 
N. W. Frontier Provinces were the key provinces for the defence of India from 
external aggressions, so long as Indians had not trained for the defence of India, 
the G'lvcinment should not interfere with the system of administration obtaining 
in those provinces ; and opined that the introduction of Reforms into those pro- 
v nces would be detrimental to the defence of India, and that the proposal of 
reservation of seats for the cliflferent religious communities would prepetuate the 
virus of communalism and thwart the giowth of national patriotism. 

Resolutions supporting the popularisation of the custom of remarriage of 
young widows in castes where it is prohibited by custom, pleading for the estab- 
lishment ot Akharas for providing training in physical culture, favouring the con- 
vening of a round table conference of Hindu leaders for settling the Brahmin and 
Non -Brahmin controversy were agread to. 

Other Resolutions. 

The Provincial Hindu Conference further adopted resolutions strongly pro- 
testing against the writings of Khawaja Hassan Nizami of Delhi on Shivaji, con- 
gratulating Shashimohan Dey and Kharag Bahadur for saving the honour and 
virtue of Inilian womanhood, and inviting the next session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sahha to this province. 

The Conference was then dissolved. 
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